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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


In his Preface to the following Work, the Author informs the 
reader that he had formerly stated his conviction “that the 
reformed opinions had spread to a much greater extent in Italy 
than is commonly supposed,” and had expressed a wish “that 
some person who had Jeisure would pursue the inquiry.” This 
was done in a note which occurs in the Second Edition of the 
Life of John Knox, but which was expunged in the editions 
published after he had given to the world his Reformation in 
Italy. It may be interesting to reprint here the portion of that 
note to which he refers. After stating that “few compara- 
tively are acquainted with the facts respecting the progress 
of the Reformation in that country,” he adds: “It is foreign 
to the design of the present Work to enter on this subject, 
and my object in introducing it here is to express a regret 
that no account of the Progress and Suppression of the 
Reformation in Italy has been given in our language. Many 
facts relating to it are to be found scattered through the letters 
of Luther, Calvin, and Peter Martyr; in the Lives of the last- 
mentioned divine, of Bernardin Ochin, Jerom Zanchy, Emanuel 
Trey llius, Galeazzo Caraccioli, Marquis of Vico, and of other 

mt Italian exiles, either published apart, or in foreign 
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biographical collections. The most important of these facts were 
collected by the very learned and laborious Gerdes, and pub- 
lished, after his death, under the title of ‘Specimen Italie 
Reformate. IJ had once intended drawing up an account from 
these authorities, but laid aside the design owing to other 
engagements, and not being able to procure all the information 
I could have wished; and it will give me great pleasure if 
these hints shall excite some person to undertake the task who 
has more leisure, and better access to materials,” 


The invitation here given by our Author, though accom- 
panied by those hints regarding sources of information, which, 
with his characteristic generosity, he was always so ready to 
furnish to his fellow-labourers in the ficld of history, had not 
the effect of tempting any to undertake the task; and, after 
waiting fourteen years, and “hearing of none who was willing 
to accept the invitation,” he published, in 1827, his History of 
the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy. 


The difficulties inseparably connected with the composition 
of such a work may be easily estimated by all who consider 
the multiplicity of independent states into which Italy was 
then divided, and which have rendered its history, whether 
civil, literary, or religious, so perplexing to the reader. The 
Author had to notice consecutively, and under so many 
distinct heads, the rise, the progress, and the suppression of 
the reformed opinions in no less than twenty-five different 
states, and to give accounts of a vast number of different 
characters, who were more or less distinguished.én these states. 
The difficulty of arranging the facts illustrative of these periods 
and persons, must have been enhanced by the absence of any 
sinele hero, like Knox or Melville, to give unity and cohesion 
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to the narrative. One of his reviewers has complained that 
“we meet with the disjecta membra herowm, which we are 
obliged to combine into a whole, as well as we can, by the help 
of an imperfect index ;”! and he suggests that, “ where a number 
of persons are to be presented, of whom ni one takes a leading - 
part, and the accounts of whom amount, after all, only to 


“detached notices, the Author's judgment and address should be 


shown in selecting the proper places at which to introduce the 
substance of the entire information which he has to offer con- 
cerning them respectively in their rise, their period of service, 
and their close.” None was more sensible of “the unconnected 
anecdotical form” of the History, as he termed it, than the 
Author himself; and “it is easy to see,” as his reviewer 
observes, “how he had fallen into this mismanagement, which 
divides, and thus weakens the impression of his sketches.” 
But it is not so easy to see how it could have been remedied. 
We cannot help regretting that the scattered notices of such 
characters as Curio, Carnesecchi, Paleario, Ochino, and Olympia 
Morata, had not been presented as connected episodes ; but it 
was not possible to treat of the rise, progress, and issue of the 
Reformation, in the respective places where they flourished, 
without noticing, at the same time, the men who were so 
closely associated with these different eras, and very difficult 
to separate the information regarding the former from the 
history of the latter. 


From the History, as it stands, it would be easy, no doubt, 
to compose a series of monographs ; and attempts of this kind 
have not been wanting. We might refer, particularly, to a 
Life of Olympia Morata, by the accomplished authoress of 


? The reader will obsorve that, in the present edition, a new and more usoful 
index has been substituted for the one aboye referred to. 
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“Selwyn,” “Tales of the Moors,” &c, who remarks in her 
Preface: “The author of these pages knows not how the dis- 
covery may have affected others more learned, more callous, or 
more philosophical than herself; but it was with a sense of 
strange and spirit-stirring emotion that she first gathered, from 
the valuable work of her countryman Dr M‘Crie, how bright 
though brief a ray the beacon-light of the blessed Reformation 
once shed over now, alas! universally benighted Italy.” An- 
other work on the same subject, with higher literary preten- 
sions, has more recently appeared from the pen of M. Jules 
Bonnet, the learned and indefatigable collector and editor of 
Calvin’s Letters. It is entitled, “Vie d’Olympia Morata, 
Episode de la Renaissance et de la Réforme en Italie. Paris, 
1850.” This beautiful monograph, which is drawn up in the 
best spirit of enlightened Protestantism, brings to light several 
new facts connected with the heroine of the Italian Reforma- 
tion, and the general history of her times. 


The “ Reformation in Italy” has excited considerable interest 
on the Continent. It has been translated into French, Dutch, 
German, and Italian. The French translation was published 
anonymously at Paris in 1831. It is taken, therefore, from the 
first edition, and the version is elegant, and on the whole 
faithful. The author of the Dutch translation is the Rev. 
William Nicholas Munting, one of the ministers of Leyden, 
who has also translated our Author’s “ History of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain,” and added valuable notes to both of his versions, 
chiefly, however, illustrative of literary works connected with 
Holland. J may add, on the authority of the Rev. Dr Steven, 
author of the History of the Scotch Church in Rotterdam, Ke., 
that M. Munting has discharged his task as translator with 
much ability, and that the work has been favourably received 
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by his countrymen, having passed through two editions. The 
German translation appeared in 1836, with notes and a preface, — 
by MM. Plieninger and Bauer, and was published at Stuttgardt. 
The Italian translation was published in Paris by Baudry in 
1835. The name of the Italian translator is not given; but I 
understand the translation is so very bad that it verifies the 
Italian proverb, “Traduttori traditori.” It has been proposed by 
some friends of the cause of evangelical truth in Italy to revise 
this version, with the view of publishing a new edition. 


The circulation of such a work, especially in the language of 
the natives of Italy, has, as might be expected, roused the jea- 
lousy of the Court of Rome. -Accordingly, in the Index of 
Prohibited Books, by command of Pope Gregory XVI., under 
the decree of 22d September 18386, the Italian version of Dr 
M‘Crie’s Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy, 
takes its place with other criminals. It stands thus, with a 
mistake in the name, in the original :— 


“™Macerie, Thomas, Istoria del Progresso, e dell’ estinzione 
della Reforma in Italia nel secolo sedicesimo, tradotta dell’ 
Inglese.” P. 235. 


In the famous Encyclical Letter, published by the same 
pontiff on the 8th May 1844, against the Bible Society and 
the Christian Alliance, our Author’s work is again denounced in 
the goodly company of the Bible and the [istory of the Re- 
formation by Dr Merle d’Aubigné, though in such a blunder- 
ing style, that it is hard to say whether the censor had ever 
seen the book which he denounced. “ ‘They employ all means,” 
says this docum¢ént, “ for conveying their Bibles even to the gates 
of Rome, by the hands of persons gathered from all parts of 
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the earth, who distribute with them, in order to alienate the 
minds of the readers from their obedience to this Holy See, the 
most detestable books and libels, either composed by Italians, 
or translated from other authors; among which they particu- 
larly recommend the History of the Reformation by Merle 
@Aubigné, and Memoirs of the Reform in Italy by Jean 
Cric !” 


This style of denunciation, however well it may have suited 
those times when the Court of Rome had the power of burn- 
ing the book and its author at the same pile, serves no 
other purpose now than to indicate those books, from the 
disclosures of which the Romish Church feels that she has 
most to dread. Viewed in this light, the insertion of this 
Work in the Index Expurgatorius will be regarded by all, save 
the advocates of Romish intolerance, as one of its best recom- 
mendations; and the tone of vituperation with which it is 
mentioned, instead of being reverenced as a solemn judgment 
from the bench of authority, can only remind us of the impotent 
rage of the prisoner in the dock, who contents himself with 
loudly protesting his innocence in the face of all proof, and 
hurling maledictions on the witnesses who depone against him. 


It is needless to advert to the stirring events which have of 
late imparted so much additional interest to the following 
pages,—the incipient struggles for freedom in Rome and other 
Italian States, the liberal policy adopted in Piedmont, the 
religious emancipation of the Vaudois, and the intimate rela- 
tions into which we have been brought with Sardinia. Lvery- 
thing betokens the near approach of a time when important 
changes may be expected in that rich and beautiful, but much 
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oppressed and benighted land; and few works of the present 
day promise to bear more directly on the future of Italy than 
that which is now presented in a more accessible form to the 
British public. 


The History of the Reformation in Italy was a favourite 
with the Author; it was almost untrodden ground ; at every 
step of his progress he was shedding light on a region little 
known, and the native productions of which were as rare 
as they were intrinsically valuable and interesting. And as yet 
the field is all his own. A modern periodical (the Hco di Sa- 
vonarola) has directed public ,attention occasionally to the 
history of the Italian martyrs ; and something has been done 
of late to illustrate the writings and characters of those 
that distinguished themselves in the attempted evangelisation 
of Italy. But it is remarkable that, with the literary treasures 
within their reach, and the learned leisure which they enjoy, 
our English literati should have done little more as yet beyond 
showing their antiquarian lore in the publication of rare editions 
of their writings, and dealing profoundly with the minutiz 
of their history; while the only work of standard merit 
on the Reformation in Italy—‘ the one book on the subject,” 


as it is termed by an Italian correspondent—has been the pro- 


duction of a Scottish minister, whose time was so occupied by 
other pursuits, which he held to be of paramount importance , 
that the wonder must be how he could have contrived to collect, 
condense, and arrange in such an interesting narrative, the mass 
of information which it contains, 


This work has already passed through two editions, the last 
having been considerably enlarged. The present edition is 
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enriched with a portrait of Savonarola, who occupies such a 
distinguished niche among the many good and great men that 
have carried their protest against the corruptions of Rome to 
the gates of the seven-hilled city, and sealed that protest with 
their blood. 


THOMAS M‘CRIE. 


EDINBURGH, June 1856, 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of years has elapsed since I was convinced 
that the reformed opinions had spread to a much greater extent in Italy 
than is commonly supposed. This conviction I took an opportunity of 
making public, and, at the same time, expressed a wish that some 
person who had leisure would pursue the inquiry, and fill up what I 
considered as a blank in the History of the Reformation. Hearing of 
none who was willing to accept the invitation, I lately resolved to 
arrange the materials relating to the subject which had occurred to me 
in the course of my reading, with the addition of such facts as could be 
discovered by a more careful search into the most probable sources of 
information, 


To some of the quarters from which the most interesting information 
might be expected, I entertained no hopt of finding access ; nor shall I 
inquire at present why the late revolutions which have led to the dis- 
closure of the mysteries of the Spanish should have sealed up those of 


the Roman Inquisition. 


Unfortunately, none of the Italian Protestants in the sixteenth cen- 
tury thought of recording the facts connected with the religious move- 
ment which issued in their expulsion from their native country ; a task 
which was not altogether neglected by those who were driven from 


Spain for their attachment to the same cause. On the other hand, 
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writers of the Roman Catholic persuasion appear to have agreed, from 
an early period, to pass over a subject at once dangerous to themselves 
and ungrateful to their countrymen ; or, if they did touch it, to represent 
any agitation which took place as exceedingly slight and transient, and 
as produced by a few individuals 6f no note or consideration, who had 
suffered themselves to be led astray by fondness for novelty. Facts 
which contradicted this representation were indecd to be found in writ- 
ings composed during the struggle, but these were afterwards carefully 
suppressed ; and the Index Lxpurgatorius of Rome was itself reformed, 
with the view of preventing it from being known that certain names 
had once been branded with the stigma of heresy. In these circum- 
stances, the modern historian, if he does not choose to rest in general 
statements, must have recourse to the tedious process of examining the 
epistolary correspondence of those who lived in that age, the memoirs 
of private individuals, and dedications and prefaces to books on various 
subjects ; while, at the same time, he must carefully ascertain that the 


editions which he consults are original, or at least unmutilated. 


The labour attending this task has been in no small degree lightened 
by the numerous and valuable collections relating to literary and eccle- 
siastical history which John George Schelhorn, the learned superin- 


tendent and librarian of Memmingen, published in Latin and in his 


native tongue, during the first half of the eighteenth century. Some of | 


his statements respecting the progress which the Reformation had made 
in Italy brought forward Cardinal Quirini, the honorary and learned 
keeper of the Vatican Library ; and as is usual in such cases, truth was 
elicited from the controversy which ensued. In 1765, the Specimen 
Italie Reformate of Danicl Gerdes, well known by his general History 
of the Reformation, made its appearance, in which that indefatigable 
writer collected all the facts which he had met with connected with 
that subject. This work is scarecly known in Britain, and has not, so 


far as I have observed, been mentioned by any of our writers. Though 
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labouring under the defects of a posthumous publication, it is of great 
utility, and has induced later Italian writers to bring forward facts 
which they might otherwise, like their predecessors, have passed un- 
noticed. Had I seen this work earlier, it might have saved me much 
trouble ; but I do not regret the circumstance of its having come so late 
into my hands, as I was led, in the absence of such a help, to make re- 
searches which I would have been tempted to decline, but which have 
enabled me to supply in part its defects, and to correct some of the 


mistakes into which its author had inadvertently fallen. 


The Historia Reformationis Raticarum Kcclesiarum, by Rosius de 
Porta, has furnished me with a number of important facts respecting 
the Italian refugees. To throw light on the settlements which they 
formed in the Grisons, I have given a sketch of the history of the 
Reformation in that country, which I trust will not be unacceptable 


to the reader. 
a 


It has not been in my power to procure several Italian works, which, 
I have reason to think, would have helped to illustrate parts of my sub- 
ject. Some of the most curious and valuable of those quoted in the 
following pages I had the opportunity of examining in Holland, and 
particularly in the library of the vencrable Mons. Chevalier, one of the 
pastors of the French church in Amsterdam, whose uncommon polite- 
ness I have to acknowledge, in not only allowing me the freest use of 
his books, but also in transmitting to me a number of extracts which I 


had not time to make during my short stay in that city. 


Amidst such a multiplicity of facts, as to many of which I had not 
the advantage arising from a comparison of different authorities, I do 
not flatter myself that, with all my care, I have kept free from mistakes ; 
and shall feel obliged to any one who shall put it in my power to correct 


the errors which I may have committed. 
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X1V FREFACE. 


It was my intention, even after the Work went to the press, to include 
in this volume an account of the progress and suppression of the Re- 
formation in Spain. This I have found impracticable, and accordingly 
have reserved that part of my undertaking for a separate publication. 
I regret this delay the less, that it will enable me to avail myself of an 
extensive collection of Spanish books which has been lately purchased 
by the Faculty of Advocates. 


EDINBURGH, 4th May 1827. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The interest, perhaps partial, which I feel in the subject of the follow- 


ing Work, has led me to take more pains in preparing this edition for 


-the press than many readers may think to have been necessary. In 


the introductory chapter, a fuller account has been given of the state 
of religion in Italy before the Reformation. From books to which I 


have had access since the first edition was submitted to the public, I 


-have been enabled to bring forward several new and not unimportant 


facts as to the progress of the reformed doctrine and the treatment of 
its friends, especially within the states of Tuscany and Modena. And 


a number of interesting papers will be found added to the Appendix. 


Epinpuran, 20th June 1833. 
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REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


CHAPTER I. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN ITALY BEFORE THE ERA OF THE REFORMATION, 


Ir is an undoubted fact, though it may appear improbable to those who 
are imperfectly acquainted with ecclesiastical history, that the supre- 
macy claimed by the bishops of Rome was resisted in Italy after it had 
been submitted to by the most remote churches of the West. The 
diocese of Italy, of which Milan was the capital, remained long inde- 
pendent of Rome, and practised a different ritual, according to what was 
called the Ambrosian Liturgy. It was not till the eleventh century that 
the popes succeeded in establishing their authority at Milan, and pre- 
vailed on the bishops of that see to procure the archi-episcopal pall from 
Rome, When this was first proposed, it excited great indignation on 
the part of the people, as wellas of the clergy, who maintained that the 
Ambrosian church had been always independent; that the Roman 
pontiff had no right to judge in its affairs ; and that, without incurring 
disgrace, they could not subject to a foreign yoke that see which had 
preserved its freedom during so many ages." 

During the pontificate of Nicolas LI. the papal claims were strenuously 
resisted by Guido, archbishop of Milan.? And, in the year 1074, when 
Gregory VII., the noted Hildebrand, issued his decree against the mar- 
riage of the clergy, the Milanese ecclesiastics rejected it, branded the pope 
and his adherents as heretics, and were prevented from making formal 
separation from the church of Rome only by the arms of Kstembald.* 


1 Petri’ Damiani Opuse. p. 5. The arch-  sibi consilium ut susciperet Roma stolam,” 
onto of Milan having consulted Roboald, &c. Uyhelli Italia Sacra, tom. iv. p. 189. 
ashop of Alva, the latter replicd, that “he = 27. + Se ‘ arcatol at 
would sdonen Haye Hishose slit.’ tiah ad- _bandulphi Sen. Hist. : fediolan. 1. if. 
vise him t F 4 . c. 35. Arnulphi, Hist. Mediolan, 1. iil. c. 
Ms im o comply with the demand of POpo 49. Muratori, Script, Rer, Ital, tum. rae 

“horlus—*"quod prius sustineret nasum ve 
suum scindi usque ud oculos, quam darct § Arnulphi, 1. iv. ¢. 6, 9, 10. 
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2 THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


As the supremacy of the bishop of Rome met with strenuous opposi- 
tion, so were there individuals in the darkest age who resisted the 
progress of those superstitions which proved the firmest support of the 
pontifical power. Among these was Claude, bishop of Turin, who, in 
the ninth century, distinguished himself not only by his judicious com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, but also by his vigorous opposition to the 
worship of images and pilgrimages to Rome ; on which account, he, 
with his followers in Italy, have been branded as Arians by popish 
historians, who are ever ready, upon the slightest pretexts, to impute 


~ odius opinions to those who may dissent from the dominant church.? 


Scarcely had the bishops of Rome secured the obedience of the Italian 
clergy, and silenced the opposition which arose from Turin, when their 
attention was called to other opponents. Among these were the 
Arnoldists, who take their name from Arnold of Brescia, a disciple 
of Abelard, and a man of great learning and spirit, who maintained 
publicly that the possessions and rents of the popes, bishops, and 
monasteries, should be transferred to the supreme rulers of each state, 
and that nothing should be left to the ministers of religion but a spiritual 
authority, and a subsistence drawn from the tithes and the voluntary 
contributions of the people. He was condemned by the council of the 
Lateran in 1139, and obliged to retire to Zurich ; but returning, on the 
death of Innocent II., and finding Rome in a state of great agitation, 
from the contest between the pope and the emperor, he persuaded the 
inhabitants to throw off the degrading yoke of a priest, and secure their 
independence by reviving the ancient authority of the senate. The 
circumstances of the time, and the degenerate spirit of the Romans, 
equally forbade the success of such an attempt. Arnold was obliged to 
fiy, and being taken, was crucified, and his body reduced to ashes ; but 
he left behind him‘a great number of disciples who inherited the zeal 
and intrepidity of their master, and were always ready, on a favourable 
opportunity, to take part in any design which had for its object the 
reformation of the church.? 

In the twelfth century, those Christians known in history under the 
several names of Vaudois, Waldenses, and Albigenses, as the hereditary 
witnesses for the truthagainst the corruptions of Nome, penetrated through 
the Alps into Italy. As early as the year 1180, they had established 
themselves in Lombardy and Puglia, where they received frequent visits 
from their brethren in other countries ;° and, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, they were to be found in the capital of Christendom. 
In the year 1231, pope Gregory LX. published a furious bull against 
them, ordaining that they should be sought out and delivered to the 
secular arm to be punished, and that such as harboured them should be 


1 Jo. Alb. Fabricii Bibl. Med. et Infim. 174. Mosbeim’s Eccl, Hist. cent. xii. ch. vy. 
Z#Etatis, tom. i. p. 858. Simon, Hist. Crit. sect. 10. 
du N. Testament, chap.xxv.  Weismanni 
Memorab. Hist. Eccles. tom. i. p. 761. 8 Leger, Hist. des Wylises Evangéliques, 
2 Allix’s Churches of Picdmont, p. 169—  purt. i. p. 202, 
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THE WALDENSES. 3 


declared infamous, along with their children to the second generation, 
The senator or chief magistrate of Rome set on foot an inquisition 
agreeably to the municipal laws of tie city, in consequence of this bull, 
which was also sent by the pope to the archbishop of Milan, with 
injunctions to sce it executed in his diocese, and those of his suftragans, 
where heresy had already made an alarming progress. Some curious 
facts relating to the state of the Waldensian churches to the south of 
the Alps, are furnished by a letter from Ivo of Narbonne to Gerard, 
archbishop of Bordeaux. Having been summoned by the inquisitor of 
heretical pravity, unjustly, according to his own account, Ivo fled into 
Italy. At Como he became acquainted with certain persons belonging 
to the sect of the Paterins (as the Waldenses were called in Italy), and 
pretending that he was banished for holding their opinions, was kindly 
received by them, and admitted into their confidence. After he had 
given them his oath of fidelity, and promised to exert himself in propa- 
gating the true faith in the places which he visited, they told him, that 
they had churches in almost all the towns of Lombardy, and in some 
parts of Tuscany, which sent apt young men to Paris to be instructed in 
the scholastic logic and theology, with the view of their being qualitied 
for entering the lists with the advocates of the church of Rome ; and 
that their merchants, in frequenting fairs and markets, made it their 
business to instil their tenets into the minds of the rich laymen with 
whom they traded, and the landlords in whose houses they lodged. On 
leaving Como, he was furnished with letters of recommendation to 
professors of the same faith in Milan ; and, in this manner, he passed 
through all the towns situate on the Po, through Cremona and the 
Venetian States, being liberally entertained by the Paterins, who received 
him as a brother, on producing his letters, and giving the signs which 
were known by all that belonged to the sect.’ 

That their opinions had also spread in Naples and Sicily, appears 
from a letter to the pope by the emperor Frederick 11., who condemned 
such as were convicted of heresy te the fire, but allowed the bishops to 
shew mercy where they thought it proper, “ provided the tongues of 
those who should be pardoned were cut out, so that they might not 
again blaspheme.”? In Genoa, and some of the neighbouring cities, 
they had houses in which they assembled for worship, with their bards, 
or religious teachers. Notwithstanding the persecutions to which 
they were exposed, the Waldenses maintained themselves in Italy, kept 
up a regular correspondence with their brethren in other countrics, 
and, in the fourteenth century, had academies in Lombardy, which 

1 This letter, which has attracted less no- —20. Compare the first document in tho 
tice from its being entitled De Tartiurs, is appendix to Allix’s Remarks on the Llistory 
inserted at length in Mat. Paris, Hist. Maj. ofthe Ancient Churchesot Piedmont, 297, 208. 
(under the year 1243), pp. 538, 539, edit. 3 Weismanni Menior, {list. tom. i. p. Lou6. 
Wats, Lond. 1684. It is to be remembered, Mons Court de Gebelin, in his Dictionnaire 
however, that Ivo, according to hisown pro-  Ktymologiqne, says, that the Vaudois were 
tession, jomed the Paterins from motives called Burbets, parce que lcur pastenrs 


or conveniency. s'appelloient Barbe, du mot Venctien Barba, 
* Rainuldi Annal. ad ann. 1231, n. xiv. 18 un ancien, un chet a Larbe.” 
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4 THE REFQRMATION IN ITALY. 


were frequented by young men, and supported by contributions, from 
churches of the same faith in Bohemia and Poland. 


In the year 1370, the Vaudois who resided in the yalleys of 


Pragela, finding themselves straitened in their territories, sent some 
of their number into Italy to look out for a convenient settlement. 
The deputies bargained with the proprietors of the soil for liberty to 
plant a colony in an uncultivated and thinly peopled district of Cala- 
bria. Within a short time the place assumed a new appearance ; 
villages rose in every direction ; the hills resounded with the bleat- 
ing of flocks, and the valleys were covered with corn and vines. The 
prosperity of the new settlers excited the envy of the neighbouring 
villagers, who were irritated at the distance which they preserved, and 
at their refusal to join with them in their revels and dissipation. They 
regularly paid their tithes, according to the stipulation entered into 
by their deputies ; but the priests, perceiving that they practised none 
of the ceremonies usual at the interring of the dead, that they had 
no images in their chapels, did not go in pilgrimage to consecrated 
places, and had their children educated by foreign teachers, whom 
they held in great honour, began to raise the ery of heresy against 
the simple and inoffensive strangers. But the proprietors, gratified to 
see their grounds so highly improved, and to recciye large rents for 
what had formerly yielded them nothing, interposed in behalf of their 
tenants ; and the priests, finding the value of their tithes yearly to 
increase, resolved prudently to keep silence.” The colony received acces- 
sions by the arrival, from time to time, of those who fled from the per- 
secutions raised against them in Piedmont and France ;* it continued 
to flourish when the Reformation dawned on Italy ; and, after subsist- 
ing for nearly two centuries, was basely and barbarously extermi- 
nated.‘ 

It is a curiousscircumstance, that the first gleam of light, at the 
revival of letters, shone on that remote spot of Italy where the Vaudois 
had found an asylum. Petrarch first acquired the knowledge of the 
Greek tongue from Barlaam, a monk of Calabria ; and Boccaccio was 
tavght it by Leontius Pilatus, who was a hearer of Barlaam, if not also 
a native of the same place, and for whom his grateful pupil procured 
an appointment among the professors of Florence.’ The example and 
the instructions of two individuals, how eminent soever for genius and 
popularity, could not impart a permanent impulse to the minds of their 
countrymen, or overcome the obstacles which opposed the cultivation 
of ancient letters. But the taste which they had been the means of 


1 Wolfii Memor. Lect. tom. i. 312. Beze. barbs possessed a house, with the requisite 


Hist. Eccl. des Mglises Ref. de France, tom. 
i. p. 35, 36. Perrin, Mist. des Vaudois, part. 
i, p. 240—242.  Leyer, part ii, p, 330. 

3 Perrin, i. 196—198. Lover, partii. p. 333. 

3 About the year 1500, many lett the val- 
ley of Fresiniere to take up their residence 
in the city Volturata, not far from tho settle- 
ments of their brethren.—At I'lorence, the 


funds to defray their expenses. Gilles, Hist. 
Kecles. des Lglises Ref. ou Vauduises, p. 20. 

4 Perrin, i. 199. Laeger, p. ii. chap. i. p. 7. 
Morland, Hist. of the Evang. Cuurcbes of 
Piedmont, p. 194. 

* Sismondi, Histoire des Républiques Itali- 
ennes, tom, vi. p. 160—162, 168—170. Llodius 
de Grivcis Lilustribus, p. 2—5, 
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REVIVAL OF LITERATURE. 5 


creating was revived, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, by those 
learned Greeks whom the feeble successors of Constantine sent to the 
papal court to implore suecours against the overwhelming power of the 
Turks, and who were induced to teach their native language in different 
parts of Italy. The fall of the Kastern empire, and the taking of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, brought them in greater numbers to that country, 
while it added immensely to the stock of manuscripts which individuals 
had for some time before been in the habit of procuring from the east." 
And the art of printing, which was invented about the same period, 
from its novelty, and its tendency to multiply the number of copies of 
a book indefinitely, and to afford them at a cheap rate, gave an incal- 
culable acceleration to the human mind in its pursuit of knowledge. 

Ancient literature was now cultivated with the greatest enthusiasm ; 
it spread with amazing rapidity through Italy, and, surmounting the 
Alps, reached, within a short period, the northern extremities of Murope. 
The human mind was roused from the slumber by which it had been 
oppressed for ages; its faculties were sharpened by the study of 
languages ; the stores of ancient knowledge were laid open ; the bar- 
barism of the schools was exploded ; and opinions and practices which 
had long been held sacred, and which a little before it would have been 
deemed impious to suspect, were now openly called in question, opposed, 
and repudiated. he rise of the Papal monarchy, and the corruption 
of Christianity, may be traced in a great measure to the ignorance and 
barbarism which fell on western Europe, and increased during the 
middle ages ; the revival of letters, by banishing the darkness, broke 
the spell on which the empire of superstition rested, and opened the 
eyes of mankind on the chains with which their credulity had suffered. 
their spiritual rulers to Joad them. 

A taste for letters docs not, indeed, imply a taste for religion, nor did 
the revival of the former necessarily infer the reformation of the latter, 
Some of the worst of men, such as pope Alexander VI. and his sons, 
encouraged literature andthe arts; and in the panegyrics which the 
learned men of that age lavished on their patronesses, we find courtezans 
of Rome joined with ladies illustrious for their birth and virtue.” The 
minds of many of the restorers of literature in the fifteenth century 
were completely absorbed by their favourite studies. Their views did 
not extend beyond the discovery of an old manuscript, or printing and 


1 Gingnené is of opinion, that too much 
influence has been ascribed to the fall of the 
Lastern empire in producing the revival of 
letters, niet remarks that Vierenee would 
ave beeome the new Athens, though the 
Ancient one, with all its ielanuds, and the city 
«f Constantine, had not fallen under the 
ttroke of an ignorant aud barbarous con- 
queror. Wistoire Littéraire d’Italie, tom. iii. 
p.13. The remark of this clevant writer is 
bot unnatural jn one who, by minute inves- 
tigations, had become acquainted with all 
the coucurring causes of a great revolution. 


But he has himaclf owned that Voecnecio’s 
knowledye of Greek was extremely limited, 
and that the study of ancient literature 
languished after bia death It is undeniuble 
that it was afterwards revived by the arrival 
of natives of Greeca; and what was the fall 
of Constantinople but the completion of those 
calamities which at first induced these learn 
ed men to visit Italy, to which their suc- 
comors now transferred their fixed residence 
and the wreck of their literary treasures? 

4 itoxeou's Lite of Leo X. vol. 1. p, 335, 336; 
vol. il, 220. 
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6 THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


commenting on a classical author. Some of them carried their admira- 
tion of the literary monuments of pagan Greece so far as to imbibe the 
religious sentiments which they inculcated ; and, in the excess of their 
enthusiasm, they did not scruple to give a species of adoration to the 
authors of such “divine works.”* Others shewed, by their conduct, 
that they were as great slaves to worldly passions as the most illiterate, 
and ready to support any establishment, however corrupt, which 
promised to gratify their avarice, their ambition, or their love of plea- 
sure. Lorenzo de Medici, the munificent patron of letters, and himself 


~an elegant scholar, testified the most extravagant joy at his son’s being 


elected a cardinal at seven years of age,? and gave the destined pontiff 
an education better fitted for a secular potentate than for the head of 
the church ; a circumstance, however, which probably contributed more 
to bring about the Reformation than all the patronage he lavished on 
literature and the arts. Bembo and Sadoleti were apostolical secre- 
taries, and, in their official character, composed and subscribed the 
most tyrannical edicts of the court of Rome. The former, of whom it 
has been said that he “opened a new Augustan age, emulated Cicero 
and Virgil with equal success, and recalled in his writings the elegance 
and purity of Petrarca and of Boccaccio,” has his name affixed to the 
infamous bull vindicating the sale of indulgences; and the latter 
disgraced his elegant pen, by drawing and signing the decree which 
condemned Luther as a heretic, ordaining that, if he continued obsti- 
nate, he should be seized and sent to Rome, and authorizing the sentence 
of excommunication and interdict to be pronounced against all powers, 
civil or ecclesiastical (the emperor excepted), secular or regular, dukes, 
marquises, universities, and communities, by whom he might be received 
or harboured.* Thus did these two polite scholars divide between them 
the odium of measures, the object of which was to crush the most 
glorious attempt ever made to burst the chains of despotism ; and in 
compensation for the stigma inflicted upon literature by the conduct of 
its representatives, we must be contented with being told, that they 
“first demonstrated that the purity of the Latin idiom was not incom- 
patible with the forms of business, and the transactions of public 
affairs.” There are, I doubt not, persons who will be gratified with the 
information which I have it in my power to afford them, that, before 
the Reformation, there were sums issued from the exchequer of the 
Vatican, as salaries to learned men, whose task it was to reform the 
bullarium, by picking out all the solecisms which had crept into it, and 


2 Marsil. Ficini Pref. in Plotinnm; et in the following strain:—‘“ Semen autem 
Fpist. lib. viii. p. 144. Sismondi, Hist. des Joannis cjusdem, in quo bencdicentur omnes 
Rép. Ital. tom. vill. p. 248, 269. Roscoe’s gentes, est Joannes Laurentia genitus, cui 
Life of Lorenzo de Medici, vol. i. p. 162,163, adhucadolescentulodivina providentia mira- 
169. Gingucné, Hist. Litt. d'Italie, tom. iii, Dbiliter Cardincam contulit dignitatem, fu- 
p. 362. turi pontificis auspicium. Picini Wpist. lib. 

2 RNoscoe’s Life of Leo. X. vol. i. p. 19. ix. p. 159. Venet. 1495. 

Another learned man did not seruple to 3 Roscoo’s Leo X, vol. ili, app. no. cli. and 
writo, on the occasion of this advancement, clix, 
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substituting purer and more classical words in their room.1 Who 
knows to what advantages this goodly work of expurgation would have 
led? What elegant reading might not the papal bulls have furnished 
to our modern literati, if the barbarous reformers had not interfered, 
and, by their ill-timed clamour, turned the public attention from words 
to things—from blunders in grammar to perversions of law and gospel! 

But the subject is too serious for ridicule. In fact, the passion for 
the sciences and fine arts, which was at that time so general in Italy, 
had a direct tendency to infidelity and heathenish atheism, and, 
had not the Reformation taken place, it is ditticult to say how far the 
infection would have spread. The fine spirits of that age made the 
mysteries of religion the butt of their wit, and treated the sacred Scrip- 
tures as a godly song or mythological fable ; so that the reformation of 
the Christian faith in the sixteenth century resembled the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity, which had to contend with intellectual luxury, 
refined sensuality, and the corroding poison of the Epicurean philosophy. 
Had the Romish church felt any real concern for the interests of reli- 
gion and the welfare of the people, she would have taken part with 
those who united a love of the arts and sciences with a desire to restore 
the true faith, and to imbue the minds of men with the ancient spirit of 
Christian piety. But she threw all the weight of her authority into the 
opposite scale. A love of refined heathenism was the ruling passion of 
Leo X., and influenced all his other passions. This was also the cha- 
racter of the learned men who frequented his court, or shared his 
patronage and liberality. The poems of Pontano, Sanazzaro, and others, 
were constructed on the principles of the ancient mythology ; and 
Marullus published a collection of such pieces, in which the praises of 
the gods of Greece and Rome are celebrated with great splendour and 
devotion. Even the clergy followed the example ; and, in several 
instances, their writings were more spotted with ribaldry and profane 
wit than those of laymen. They were ashamed of the Bible on account 
of its barbarisms, and would not read it lest it should spoil their fine 
Latin style ; but they made no scruple of seasoning their discourses and 
writings with quotations from heathen antiquity. They found in pagan 
theology antitypes of the sacred persons mentioned in Scripture, not 
excepting the Holy Trinity. God, the Father, was Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus ; the Son, Apollo or Esculapius ; and the Virgin Mary, Diana. 
Erasmus, in one of his letters, has given an account of a sermon which 
he heard preached, before pope Julius II. and his cardinals, on the 
sufferings and death of Jesus. The preacher began with the praises of 
the pope, whom he represented as a second Jupiter, holding in his 
almighty hand the thunderbolt, and ruling the affairs of the world by 
his nod. When he came to the sufferings of Christ, he reminded his 
hearers of Decius and Curtius, who leapt into the gulf for the salvation 


1 “ Ante pancos annos, Rhome, ex wrario tollerent.” Erasmi Roterd. Apologia, refel- 
pontificis, eruditis aliquot salarium davisoli- lens suspiciones D, Jacobi Latomi, p. 16. 
tuin est, qui, o pontiticum literis, solwcismos Lovanii, 1519, 
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of their country. He mentioned, with high eulogium, Cecrops and 
Menacius, Iphigenia and others, who nobly preferred their country to 
their lives. When he wished to move his hearers to compassion by the 
tragical fate of Jesus, he described the gratitude which the heathen 
testified for their heroes and benefactors, by deifying them and raising 
monuments to their memory, while the Jews treated the deliverer of 
mankind with ignominy, and crucified him. The death of Christ was 
then compared with that of other celebrated men, who died innocently, 
suffering for the common welfare ;—a Socrates and a Phocion, who, 

_though they had committed no crime, drank the poisoned cup; an 
Epaminondas, who, after performing many renowned deeds, was obliged 
to defend himself against a public charge of high-treason; a Scipio, 
whose numerous services were rewarded with banishment; and an 
Aristides, who was expelled from his native country, because he was 
surnamed the Just.* 

But though many of the revivers of literature intended anything 
rather than a reformation of religion, they, nevertheless, contributed 
greatly to forward that desirable object. It was impossible to check the 
progress of the light which had sprung up, or to prevent the new spirit 
of inquiry from taking a direction towards religion and the church. 
Among other books which had long remained unknown or neglected, 
copies of the sacred writings, in the original languages, with the works 
of the Christian fathers, were now eagerly sought out, printed, and cir- 
culated, both in the original and in translations ; nor could persons of 
ordinary discernment and candour peruse these, without perceiving that 
the church had declined far from the Christian standard, and the model 
of primitive purity, in faith, worship, and morals. This truth forced 
itself on the minds even of those who were interested in the support of 
the existing corruptions. They felt that they stood on unsate ground, 
and trembled to think that the secret of their power had been disco- 
vered, and,was in danger of becoming every day better and more exten- 
sively known. This paralysed the exertions which they made in their 
own defence, and was a principal cause of that dilatory, vacillating, and 
contradictory procedure which characterised the policy of the court of 
Rome, in its first attempts to check the progress of the reformed 
opinions. 

The pocts of the middle ages, known by the name of Troubadours, 
had joined with the Vaudois in condemning the reigning vices of the 
priests ; and several of the superstitious notions and practices, by which 
the clergy increased their power and wealth, were assailed in those 
lively satires which were written in the ancient language of Provence, 
but read by the inhabitants of Italy and Spain. It is a circumstance 
deserving of notice, and reflecting honour on a sect which has been so 


1 Erasmi Epist. 1. xx. ep. 14. Ciccronianus, this work of Mr Roscoe, says, ** As was the 
39—43, Roscov's Lifeand Pontificate of Leo hero, so is his historian.” Geschichte der 
X. iii. 143—148. Marheinecke, speaking of Teutchen Reformation, i. 24. 
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DANTE. 9 


unmercifully traduced by its adversaries, that the Wobla Leycon, and 
other religious poems of the Vaudois, which are among the earliest and 
yarest monuments of Provengal poctry, contain few of those satirical 
reflections on the clergy which abound in the writings of their contem- 
poraries who remained in the Romish Church. “ Indulgences,” says 
one of the troubadours, “ pardons, God and the devil—all, the priests 
make use of. To some men they allot paradise by their pardons ; ethers 
they send to hell by their excommunications. There are no crimes for 
which pardon cannot be obtained from the monks: for money they 
grant to rencgades and usurers that sepulture which they deny to the 
poor who have nothing to pay. To live at ease, to enjoy good fish, fine 
wheat-bread, and exquisite wines, is their great object during the whole 
year. God grant me to be a monk, if salvation is to be purchased at 
this price!” “ Rome!” says another, “thou hast established thy see in 
the bottom of the abyss, and of perdition. How much innocent blood 
hast thou spilt! Falschood, disgrace, and infamy, reign in thy heart. 
With the exterior of a lamb, thou art within a ravening wolf and a 
crowned serpent. Go, then, Sirvente, and tell the false clergy, that he 
who gave them dominion over us is dead.” “If God,” says a third, “ save 
those whose sole merit lics in loving good cheer, and paying their court 
to women—if the black monks, the white monks, the templuars, the 
hospitallers, gain heaven, then St Peter and St Andrew were great fools 
to submit to such torments for the sake of a paradise which costs others 
80 little.”* 

From the earliest dawn of letters in Italy, the corruptions of the 
Roman Church had been discovered by persons who entertained no 
thought of renouncing her communion. These were exposed by the 
poets, under the protection of that license which they have enjoyed in 
every age and among almost every people. The Divina Comedia of 
Dante is founded on some of the leading tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in which he was a sincere believer ; but there is much less in 
it favourable to Popery than this circumstance would have led us to ex- 
pect, while it abounds with complaints of the corruption of Christianity. 
Dante appears to have had no faith in the infallibility of either popes 
or general councils. While he freely bestows the keys on St Peter, and 
speaks honourably of his early successors, he expresses himself doubtfully 
of Rome’s claim to be the mistress of Christendom.? He gives but 
slender comfort to those who go into purgatory by his advice, “Think 
on what succeeds,” and by telling them that no prayer on earth can 
avail them but what “riseth up from heart which lives in grace.” * 
Priestly absolution he reduces to a conditional declaration of pardon, 


1Si monge niers vol dicus que sian sal, Quo sofriro per Dieu aital turmen, 
Per pro manjar ni per femnas teuir, S‘aquest s’en van aissia salvamen, , 
Nimonge bline, per boulas a mentir, Raymond de Castelnau; Renouard, Choix 
Ni per erguelh Temple ni Wspital, des Potsies Orig. des Troubadours, tor, iv. 
Ni canonye per prestar a renicn, p. 383. e : 
Benetene per folsanh Peir’,sunh Andriou, 2 Inf, ¢. ii, 8 Purg. c. iv. x. 
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by teaching that “no power can the impenitent absolve.”! In Para- 
dise he makes a confession of his faith at the desire of St Peter ; it is 
what every sound Protestant could subscribe ; and when asked by the 
apostle as to the source from which he derived his faith, he answers, 


From that truth 

It cometh to me rather, which is shed 

Thro’ Moses, the rapt prophets, and the Psalms, 

The Gospel, aud what ye yourselves did write, 

When ye were gifted of the Moly Ghost. 
When asked how he knew these to be the word of God, he does not 
reply by appealing to the authority of the church or tradition, but says, 
“The works that followed, evidence their truth ;” and when still far- 
ther questioned by St Peter how he knew that, his reply is at once just 
and strikingly illustrative of his sentiments. 

“ That all the world,” said I, ‘‘ should have been turn’d 

To Christian, and no miracle been wrought, 

Would, in itself, be such a miracle, 

The rest were not a jiindredth purt so great. 

Yen thou wentest forth, in poverty and hunger, 

To set the goodly plant, that, from thy vine 

It once was, now is grown uusightly bramble.” 4 
It is impossible to pronounce a clearer and more decisive judgment on 
one of the leading and most important points of coutroversy between 
the Popish and Protestant Churches, than Dante has given in this part 
of his poem. The poet repeatedly inculcates a simple adherence to 
Scripture, in opposition to the human inventions and tables with which 
it was mixed up in his time. 

E’en they whose office is 

To preach the yospel, let the gospel sleep, 

And pass their own inveutious of instead. 
And having given some specimens of this, he adds— 


The sheep, meanwhile, poor witless ones, return 
From pasture, fed with wind; and what avuils 
For their excuse, they do not sce their harm? 

Dante has exhibited, in his pictorial style, the indecent buffoonery 
which disgraced the pulpit in that age; and he treats the credulity of 
the people with almost as much severity as the impudence and imnpos- 
ture of the priests and friars, 

Tho preacher now provides himself with store 
‘Of jests and gibes; and, so there be no Jack 

Of laughter while he vents them, his big cowl 
Distends, aud he has won the meed he sought. 
Could but the vulvar catch a glimpse the while, 
Of that dark bird which nestles in his hood, 


hey scarce would wait to hear the blessing said, 
Which now the dotards hold in such esteem, 


He celebrates the virtues of St Francis and St Dominic, but pronounces 
a severe censure on the degeneracy of their respective orders. He is 
warm in his praises of the Virgin, but puts them into the mouth of St 
Bernard, the great opponent of those who ascribed to her the honours 


1Jnf. ¢. xxvii. 8 Parad. c. xxix. 
2 Parad. c. xxiv.; Carey’s Translation. 4 Ibid., c. xi, xii, 
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DANTE’S DIVINA COMEDIA. 11 


due to the Saviour? His //e//, as well as his Purgatory, are peopled 
with clergy, from popes down to begging friars. The court of Rome is 
repeatedly compared by him to the idolatrous Babylon of the Apoca- 


lypse. 
Of shepherds like to you, th’ Evangelist 
Was ware, when her, who sits upon the waves, 
With kings in filthy whoredom he beheld; 
She who with seven heads tower'd at her birth, 
And from ten horns her proof of glory drew, 
Long as her spouse in virtue took delight. 
Of gold and silver ye have made your pod, 
Ditf'ring whercin from the idolater, 

2 But that he worships one, a hundred ye. 

Ah ! Constantine, to how much ill gave birth, 
Not thy conversion, but that plentcous dower 
Which the first wealtby father gained from thee ? 2 


In describing the avarice and luxurious living of the clergy,’ he scems 
sometimes at a loss whether to employ the language of ridicule or of 
indignation, and therefore combines them ; as in the following passage, 
put into the mouth of a cardinal, who, by a rare fate, had escaped both 
hell and purgatory. 


I was constrain’d to wear the hat, that still 

From bad to worse was shifted.—Cephas came, 
Hfe came who was the Moly Spirit’s vessel, 
Barcfoot and lean; eating their bread, as chanc’d, 
At the first table. Modern shepherds need 

Those who on either hand may prop and lead them, 
So burly are they grown; and from behind 
Others to hoist them. Down the palfrey’s sides 
Spread their broad mantles, so as both the beasts 
Are cover'’d with one skin. Ob! patience, thou 
That look’st on this, and dost endure so long! # 


With such a deep impression of the corruptions of the popedom on his 
spirit, we need not be surprised to find the poet writing in a strain 
which may be interpreted as prophetic of its speedy downfal, and of 
the Reformation. 


Yet it may chance, ere long, the Vatican, 
And other most selected parts of Rome, 
That were the grave of Peter's soldiery, 
Shall be delivered from th’ adult’rous bond.§ 


Nor were these the mere effusions of poctiecal exaggeration. In his 
treatise on monarchy, he inveighs against the abuses of the church with 
as great freedom as in his poem; and, not contented with depriving the 
popes of their temporal authority, he attacks tradition, the main pillar 
on which they have always rested their claim to spiritual authority. 

Petrarch followed in the steps of Dante, and he is still more severe 
against the papal court in his prose compositions than in his poctical. 


1 Parad., c. xxxiii. 
2 Inf. c. xix. conf. Purg. ¢. xxxil. 


. Ina similar strain did Ariosto afterwards 
Write on this subject; and, speaking of ava- 
rice, he says,— 

Worse did she in the court of Rome, for there 


She had giain popes and eardinals. 
Ovl, Fur. c. xxvi, st. 33, 


4 Parad. ¢. xxi. 6 Ibid., c ix. 


6 Speaking of the deerctalists, or masters 
of canon law, he says, ‘f have heard one of 
them saying, and impudently maintaining, 
that traditionsare the foundation of the fiith 
of the church.” De Monarchia, lib. ii. Whe 
Monarchia of Dante has a plice in the Index 
Prohibitorius of Rome for 1559 ; and itis not 
improbable that his Aeaven and Mell would 
have shared the same fate, had not Purgatory 
come between, and saved them, 
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In proof of this, we need not refer to a letter, ascribed to him, which 
was dropt in the consistory at Rome, and read in the presence of 
Clement VI. and his whole court. It was inscribed, “Leviathan, prince 
of darkness, to pope Clement, his vicar, and the cardinals, his counscllors 
and good friends ;” contained an enumeration of the crimes committed 
by the prelates of the court, for which he expressed his thanks, exhort- 
ing them to continue in the same course, by which they would merit, 
more and more, his favour ; and concluded with these words—“ Given 
at the centre of hell, in the presence of a crowd of demons.” In his 


_ confidential letters, Petrarch seems ata loss for words to express his 


detestation of the sins of the papal court. “Iam at present,” says he 
to a friend, “in the western Babylon, than which the sun never beheld 
any thing more hideous, and beside the fierce Rhone, where the succes- 
sors of the poor fishermen now live as kings. Here the credulous 
crowd of Christians are caught in the name of Jesus, but by the arts of 
Belial ; and being stripped of their scales, are fried to fill the belly of 
gluttons. Go to India, or wherever you choose, but avoid Babylon, if 
you do not wish to go down alive to hell. Whatever you have heard or 
read of as to perfidy and fraud, pride, incontinence and unbridled lust, 
impiety and wickedness of every kind, you will find here collected and 
heaped together. Rejoice and glory in this, O Babylon, situated on the 
Rhone, that thou art the enemy of the good, the friend of the bad, the 
asylum of wild beasts, the whore that has committed fornication with 
the kings of the earth! Thou art she whom the inspired evangelist saw 
in the spirit ; yes, thee, and none but thee, he saw, ‘ sitting upon many 
waters.’ See thy dress——‘A woman clothed in purple and scarlet.’ 
Dost thou know thyself, Babylon? Certainly what follows agrees to 
thee and none else—‘ Mother of fornications and abominations of the 
earth.’ But hear the rest-—‘I saw,’ says the evangelist, ‘a woman drunk 
with the blood of the saints, and the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.’ Point 
out another to whom this is applicable but thee.”? In this strain does 
Petrarch go on to comment on the description of the apocalyptic Babylon, 
and to invcigh against the monstrous vices, heresies, and false miracles 
of the papal court.? Several of his Latin eclogues are concealed satires on 
the popes and their clergy. In his sonnets the satire is avowed, and 
the holy see is characterised as “impious Babylon—avaricious Babylon 


1 Epistole sine titulo, ep. 4, 12, 15, 16. 
Abbé Sade complains that the Protestants 
‘have, in their declamations against the 
Church of Rome, abused certain seceret let- 
ters which Petrarch wrote to his friends, in 
which he opens his heart with a little too 
much freedom.” Memoires de Petrarche, 
tom. iv. p. 3, 4. The only way in which 
they have abused them, is by quoting therm, 
which the Abbé has prudently avoided 
amidst his copious extracts; and, when he 
calls the letters “ secret,” he seems to have 
forgotten that Petrarch himself had carefully 
collected them into a volume by themselves, 


Intended for public uso, as appears from his 
preface, and his having suppressed the 
names of the persons to whom they were 
written. 

2 It is true that Petrarch refers to tho 
residence of thatcourt at Avignon in lrance 
(where it continned during his lifetime) ; and 
he sometimes deplores its transference from 
Nome under the name of a captivity. But 
the chief part of his description is borrowed 
from that of Dante, which preceeded that 
event; and he himself traces the deplorable 
change on the face of the church to a much 
higher period, 
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SATIRES AGAINST THE CLERGY, 13 


—the school of error—the temple of heresy—the forge of frand—the hell 
of the living.” The following may be given as a specimen :—* 
The fire of wrathful heaven alight, 
And all thy harlot tresses smite, 
Base city ! thou, from humble fare, 
Thy acorns and thy water, rose 


To greatness, rich with others’ woes, 
Rejoicing in the ruin thou didst bear. 


Foul nest of treason ! Is there anght 

Wherewith the specious world is fraught 
Of bad or vile—’tis hatch’d in thee ; 

Who revellest in thy costly meats, 

Thy precious wines, and curious seats, 
And all the pride of luxury. 


The while within thy secrct halls, 
Old men in seemly testivals 
With buxom girls in dance are going: 
And in the midst old Beelzebub 
Lyes, through his glass, the motely club, 
The fire with sturdy bellows blowing. 


In former days thou wast not laid 
On down, nor under cooling shade ; 
Thou naked to the winds wast given, 
And through the sharp and thorny road 
Thy feet without the sandals trod ; 
But now thy life is such, it smells to heaven. 

The alternate style of broad humour and keen wit with which 
Boccaccio exposed the superstition and knavery of churchmen was 
at once more fatal to them, and more suited to the spirit of the 
age in which he lived, than the lofty and severe invective of his 
master. Poggio Bracciolini, the author of an eloquent and pathetic 
description of the martyrdom of Jerome of Prague, of which he was 
an eye-witness, employed his wit in exposing the vices of the clergy, 
and the ignorance and absurdities of the preachers of thate time, 
in his dialogues on avarice, luxury, and hypocrisy. That such 
freedoms should have been permitted in a pontifical secretary, must 
excite surprise ; and tolerant and fricndly to learned men as Nicholas 
V. was, it is probable that Poggio would have suffered for his temerity, 
had he not secured the protection of his master, by writing an invective 
against his rival, the anti-pope Amedieus. It would be endless, how- 
ever, to give examples from him or the other ancient pocts and novelists 
of Italy, whose satires against the clergy, and especially their lampoons 
on the monks and friars, were afterwards imitated or translated by 
writers in the different countries of Europe. The practice was continued 
by Ariosto and Berni down to the very time of the Reformation. After 
that period, when no poet who wished his works to be circulated would 
venture on such freedoms, the task was taken up by the writers of 
pasquinades and other anonymous satires, who often employed the 
images and language of their illustrious predecessors.* 


1 Potrarchi Opera, tom. iii. p. 149. 3 Ginguené, vol. vii. p. 808, 813, 819. 
2 Fiumma del ciel su le tuo treccic piova, Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolini, p. 
Malvagia, &c, 88, 428. 


Le Rime del Petrarcha, edit. Lod. 4 The following verses, on tho death of 
Castolvetro, tom. i. p. 325. Alexander VIII., are transcribed from an 
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14 THE REFORMATION IN ITALY, 


The corruptions of the Church of Rome were attacked by others in a 
graver style. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, Laurentius 
Valla, “ who rescued literature from the grave, and restored to Italy the 
splendour of her ancient eloquence,” * wrote against the pretended 
donation of Constantine, and various papal abuses. This learned Italian 
had advanced far before his age in every species of knowledge ; as a_ 
grammarian, a critic, a philosopher, and a divine, he was equally 
distinguished. His scholia on the New T "estament, in which he proposes 
numerous corrections on the Vulgate, display an intimate acquaintance 


with the Greek language ; and in his dialoeue on free-will, he defends, 


with much acuteness, the doctrine on that subject, and on predestination, 
afterwards espoused by Luther and Calvin.? The freedom of his senti- 
ments roused the resentment of the patrons of ignorance and fraud ; and 
Valla was condemned to the flames, a punishment from whith he was 
saved by the protection of Alphonsus V. of Arragon.? The writings of 
Baptista, the modern poet of Mantua, who flourished in the end of the 
fifteenth century, abound with censures of the corrupt manners of the 
court of Rome, which deserve the more credit, as they proceeded from 
a friar, whose verses are distinguished for their moral purity still more 
than for their classical elegance. 

It has been common to ‘place Savonarola among the witnesses of the 
truth before the Reformation ; and some have called him the Luther of 
Italy. By others, he is described as a delirious fanatic and turbulent 
demagogue, who, by pretending to the gift of prophecy, and immediate 
intercourse with heaven, sought to excite the populace against their 
rulers, civil and ecclesiastical, and to gratify his own ambition by 
humbling his superiors. In this last light he has been represented, not 
only by the interested advocates of the church of Rome, but also by the 
warm admirers of the house of Medici.® Those who impartially consider 
the character of the Florentine reformer, will not be disposed to adopt 


Italian MS, inthe Advocates’ Library, entitled, 


“ Raccolta delle migliori Satire venute alla 
luce in occasione di diversi Conclavi da quello 
di Alesandro VIII.” 


Bacro Nume de} Cicl, non diro mai, 

Che tu facesti far papa Alessandro, 

Che al Tebro cagione piu danno assai, 
Di quel che fece il fuoco alla Scumandro, 


Sempre voleva dir qualche saldonia, 
Parlando ancor di cosa alta e diving; 
FE avea quasi vidotra in Babilouia, 
Questa di Dio Jerusalem Latina, 


Che piu ? Si vedde al suo pontefiento, 
Liberta di concienza, e di costumis 

F Hi solo non pecear, era peceato, 

Per far contro le stelle, e scorno a Numi, 


pirit of heaven, it never shall he said, 
That thou for pope this AJexander made, 
Who caused the Tiber more to mourn his name 
Than that Scamander once the Grecian flame, 


Vis wish wns still to have his sprightly quips, 
F’en then when truths divine forsook his lips; 
But this Jerusalem, God's chosen Ohrone, 

He had well nigh reduced to Babylon, 


Truly, when he was pontiff, man was free, 

Conscience and conduct both had liberty, 

When one might scoff the heavens, and stand secure 

In every crime, but ove—the being pure, 

1 Erasmi Epist. lib. vii. ep. 3. 

2 Laurentii Valle Opera, Basilew, 1540, fol. 

3 Cave, Ilist. Liter. App. 121,122. Wolfius, 
Lect. Mem. ii. 7. Ginguend, Hist. Littér. 
d'italic, tom. vii. p. 349. 

4 Venalia nobis 
Templa, sacerdotes, altaria, sacra, corone, 
Ignes, thura, preces; ca@lum est venale, 
Deusque. 
Tte lares Italos, et fundamenta malorum, 
Romuleas arces ct pontificalia tecta, 
Colluviem scelerum, &e. 
Baptista Mantuanus, lib. iii. De 
Calam. emp. 

5M. Placii Ilyrici Testes Veritatis, p, 890. 

welts Leet. Memor. tom. i. p. 800. Bezao 
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SAVONAROLA. 15 


either the one or the other of these representations. It cannot be 
denied that the fervour of his zeal betrayed him into extravagance, and 
that, in prosecuting his plans of reform, he yielded to the illusions of 
an overheated imagination, and persuaded himself that he was possessed 
of supernatural gifts; but instances of this kind were not uncommon 
among those who, like him, had been brought up in a cloister. On the 
other hand, the best and most enlightened men of that age bear uncqui- 
vocal testimony to his integrity, sanctity, and patriotism.? It has been 
supposed, but without satisfactory proof, that he held the doctrines 
concerning justification, the communion under both kinds, indulgences, 
and tradition, which were afterwards called Protestant. The reform 
which he sought had, for its object, a change on the manners, 
not the faith, of the Christian world. He believed that the discipline 
of the church was corrupted, and that those who had the charge of souls, 
from the highest to the lowest, were become unfaithful. T'o this per- 
suasion he joined an ardent passion for political liberty, which qualified 
him for being the organ of those of his countrymen, who felt as Christians 
for the dishonours done to religion, and as citizens for the encroach- 
ments made on their political rights. The appearance of such a person, 
ata time when the papal throne was filled by a man of the most 
profligate character, and the Italian republics were on the eve of being 
stripped of the last remains of their freedom, claims the attention of 
the inquirer into the causes of the Reformation. 

Jeronimo Savonarola was descended from an illustrious family, originally 
belonging to Padua, and was born at Ferrara in the year 1452. He 
distinguished himself early in his studies, which were chiefly directed to 
theology ; and, in the twenty-third year of his age, entered the Domini- 
can convent at Bologna. His ardent piety, and his talents, recommended 
him to the superiors of his order, from whom he received an appointment 
to read lectures on philosophy. The admiration which he gained in the 
academical chair was forfeited when he ascended the pulpit ; his voice 
was at once feeble and harsh, and his address ungraceful. But he 
exerted himself, in conquering these natural defects, with all the enthu- 
siastic perseverance of the Athenian orator ; and those who heard him, 
in 1488, modulating a deep-toned voice, accompanied with all the graces 
of action, could not believe he was the same person to whom they had 
listened with impatience six years before. The piety of Savonarola took 
alarm at the success of his own eloquence ; he redoubled his monastic 
austerities ; and it has been supposed, not without probability, that this 
metamorphosis first suggested to hiin the idea of his divine mission. In 
1484 he began to preach on the book of the Revelation at Brescia, and, 
inveighing against the vices of its inhabitants, told them that their walls 
should ove day be deluged with blood ; a threatening which was thought to 
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16 THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


be accomplished two years after his death, when the city was sacked by the 
French. In 1489 he fixed his abode at Florence, in the convent of St 
Mare. Lorenzo de Medici, aware of the influence he exerted over the 
public mind, strove to attach him to his interests; but Savonarola 
resisted all his advances, and would not so much as visit the man whom 
he regarded as the usurper of the liberties of his country. Lorenzo, on 
his death-bed, sent for the monk, who asked him if he had an entire 
confidence in the mercy of God ; if he was willing to make restitution 
of all goods which he had procured unlawfully ; and if he was prepared 
to restore the Florentine republic to its former liberty. To the two first 
questions the dying man replicd in the affirmative, but was silent at the 
last request ; upon which Savonarola left him without administering 
absolution. During the government of Pietro, the haughty and luxuri- 
ous successor of Lorenzo, the influence of Savonarola increased, and his 
enthusiasm kept pace with his popularity. He spake to the people, in 
the name of heaven, of the calamities which were approaching, and 
summoncd them to speedy repentance; he painted, with all the force of a 
brilliant and fervid imagination, the luxury and immorality which pre- 
vailed among all classes of the citizens, the disorders of the church and 
the corruption of its prelates, the disorders of the state and the tyranny 
of its rulers. The effect of his denunciations was greatly heightened by 
the rumours of the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of France, whom 
Savonarola did not scruple to announce as the monarch whom Providence 
had raised up to punish the vices of his native country, to introduce a 
salutary reform into the church, and to break the fetters of political 
bondage. ‘The preacher had the satisfaction of, at least, witnessing the 
success of his exhortations on the inhabitants of Florence ; luxury was 
repressed, the women gave an example of modesty in their dress, and a 
change of manners became visible over the whole city. On the expul- 
sion of the Medici, Savonarola lent all the weight of his authority to 
those who established a popular government in Florence, and his advice 
had the greatest influence on the counsels of the new republic ; but he 
continued still to keep in view his main object, of preserving a rigorous 
morality in the state. 

Without possessing the prophetic powers claimed by Savonarola, it 
was easy to foresee what his fate would be. He was equally hated by 
the secret adherents of the house of Medici, and the dissolute portion of 
the citizens, which submitted with impatience to the freedom of his 
reproofs and the severity of the laws which he had procured. ‘lo accom- 
plish his ruin, they had recourse to Rome, Savonarola had preached, 
that the reform, which was indispensably necessary, must begin with the 
head of the church ; and, in his invectives, he had not spared the reign- 
ing pontiff, Alexander VI. The crimes which, in 1497, disgraced the 
family of the pope, and scandalised all Italy, were publicly denounced 

1 Roscoe disputes the accuracy of this who had access to all the authorities, (His- 


statement, (vol. ii. p. 2385) but it has been torio des Républiques Italiennes tom. xii. 
adopted by the more impartial Sismondi, — p. 69.) 
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SAVONAROLA ACCUSED AS A HERETIC, 17 


by the Florentine monk ; and thus personal resentment was added to 
the fears which Alexander entertained Jest the reforms introduced into 
Florence should be pleaded as an example against the court of Rome. 
He accused Savonarola as a heretic, interdicted him from preaching, 
and finally launched the sentence of excommunication against him. At 
the request of the senate, the preacher desisted for some time from the 
exercise of his office, and sought to pacify the irritated pontiff; but, 
resuming courage, and acting on the principle which afterwards induced 
Luther to burn the bull of excommunication by Leo X., he appeared in 
public, declared that an unjust sentence of the pope was unvalid, that 
relaxation from it was not to be sought, that the inspiration of the 
Almighty obliged him to renounce obedience to a corrupt tribunal ; and, 
having celebrated mass, and communicated along with his brethren and 
a great number of secular persons, he conducted a solemn procession 
round the convent, after which he preached in the cathedral church to 
greater crowds than ever. Defcated in this attempt, the pope stirred 
up the Augustinian and Franciscan monks against the object of his 
hatred. Francesco de Pouille, a preacher of the Minor Observantines, 
who was sent from Rome, publicly denounced him as a heresiarch who 
had seduced the republic, and called upon the senate to silence him 
instantly, under the pain of having their territory laid under an inter- 
dict, and the property of their merchants confiscated in foreign coun- 
tries, Deprived of the assistance of France, and alarmed at the conse- 
quences of an open breach with the pope, the Florentines yielded, and 
Savonarola was ordered to desist from preaching. 

Pursuing his advantage, Pouille next declared from the pulpit, that 
he understood that Savonarola spoke of confirming his false doctrines 
by a miracle. He therefore offered to submit to the trial with his ad- 
versary, by walking through the flames. Savonarola, suspecting a 
snare on the part of his enemies, declined the fiery contest ; but Bon- 
Vicini, one of his disciples, zealous for his master’s honour, accepted the 
challenge. The whole city took a decp interest in this strange affair, 
and the chief officers of the republic were engaged in making prepara- 
tions for it. The pope wrote to the Franciscans of Florence, praising 
their zeal for the honour of the holy see, and declaring that the memory 
of the glorious exploit would be imperishable. On the 7th of April, 
1498, the combustibles being prepared, the champions, accompanied by 


their friends, appeared on the spot, surrounded by an immense crowd of 


eager spectators, consisting of the inhabitants of the city and adjoining 
territories. Pouille had previously excused himself, on the pretext that 
he would enter the fire with none but the heresiarch himself; and 
another Franciscan, named Rondinelli, appeared as his substitute. After 
the religious ceremonies had been performed, and the people waited in 
breathless anxiety to sce the champions enter the flames, which were 
uready kindled, the Franciscans began to raise ditliculties. First, they 
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18 THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


urged that the Dominican might be an enchanter, and therefore insisted 
that he should be stripped of his raiment, and clothed with a suit of 
their choosing. This having been complied with, they next objected to 
their opponent bearing the host along with him, alleging that it was an 
impious act to expose the body of Christ to the risk of being consumed 
by the flames. But on this point Savonarola was inflexible, and urged 
that it was unreasonable to deprive his friend of that which was the 
comfort of all Christians in their trials, and the pledge of their safety. 
The dispute on this point continued to a late hour; and, while it was 


yet undecided, a violent and unexpected shower of rain extinguished 


the fire, upon which the senate dismissed the assembly, to the satisfac- 
tion, it may be presumed, of both parties. It was not, however, to the 
satisfaction of the multitude, whose curiosity, wrought up to the highest 
pitch, was now converted into ridicule and indignation. They were igno- 
rant of the real ground of the dispute between the monks which had 
prevented the spectacle ; but they heard that Savonarola had refused to 
comply with some condition required by the opposite party, and he was 
insulted as he passed through the crowd. On reaching his convent, he 
addressed the people, and gave an explanation of the affair; but an 
unfavourable impression had already been made on their minds. Next 
day he preached with great unction ; and, at the close of his sermon, as 
if foresecing what w ould befall him, took farewell of his audience, and 
declared himself ready to offer his life i in sacrifice to God. In fact, his 
enemies availed themselves of the temporary dissatisfaction, to irritate 
the public mind against him, by representing him as a false prophet, who, 
at the moment of danger, drew back from the proof of his mission 
which he had affected to cowt. Having collected in the cathedral 
church that same night, they raised the ery, during the time of divine 
service—“ To arms ! To St Mare!” Instantly an infuriated mob 
rushed, with hatchets and lighted torches, to the convent, foreed open 
its gates, and seizing Savonarola and two other monks, conducted them 
to prison amidst insults and threatenings. Without allowing the 
ferment to cool, the conspirators conducted the mob through the city, 
killed many of the popular party, and forced others to abdicate their 
places, which were immediately filled with persons belonging to the 
libertine faction. The carnival which was proclaimed in the city, and 
the renewal of the sports which had been suppressed for several years, 
conveyed to Savonarola the intelligence that the government had passed 
into different hands, and that his favourite reform was overthrown. 
One of the first things done by the insurgents was to dispatch a 
courier to the pope, to inform him of the imprisonment of Savonarola. 
Alexander urged that he should be sent to Rome; and, with the view 
of obtaining his request, granted indulgences to the Florentines, with 
power to reconcile to the church all those who had incurred execom- 
munication, by attending the sermons of the heretical monk, ‘The 
senate insisted, however, that he should be tried in Florence, and 
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requested the pope to depute two ecclesiastical judges to conduct the 
process. On their arrival, the process commenced with the torture ; and 
Savonarola, whose constitution, originally feeble, had been further 
weakened by austerities and labours, being unable to endure the rack, 
confessed that his prophecies were only simple conjectures ; but when 
his deposition was afterwards read to him, he declared that it was 
extorted by bodily agony, and maintained anew the truth of his revela- 
tions, and of the doctrines he had preached. A second attempt was 
made with exactly the same results.1| Being condemned to the tlames, 
along with his two companions, Savonarola spent the interval in 
composing a commentary on the fifty-first psalm, which, in lecturing 
through the psalter, he had passed by, saying, he would reserve it for 
the time of his own calamity. On the 23d of May 1498, a pile of faggots 
was erected on the spot where the voluntary trial by fire was to have 
taken place ; and the three monks, after being degraded, were bound to 
the stake. When the presiding bishop declared them separated from 
the church, Savonarola exclaimed, “From the militant ;” intimating 
that he was about to enter into the triumphant church. This was all 
that he spoke. he fire was applied to the pile by one of his enemies, 
who took upon him the office of the executioner. Strict orders were 
given by the magistrates to collect the ashes of the three monks, and 
to throw them into the Arno; but some relics were preserved by the 
soldiers who guarded the place, and are still shewn at Florence for 
the adoration of the devout.? 

From the time of the council of Constance, or rather from that of 
Pisa, held in the year 1409, a reformation of the church, both in its head 
and members, had been loudly demanded. This demand was repeated 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the council which the pope 
was compelled to convocate ; as appears from the decrees which that 
assembly passed during its sitting at Pisa, and from the orations 
delivered in it after its translation to the Lateran, where it sat under 
the eye of the supreme pontitt» Among these, the most noted were the 
speeches of Egidio of Viterbo, general of the order of Augustinians, and 
Gianfransesco Pico, the learned and pious count of Mirandula ; both of 
whom denounced, with singular freedom and boldness, the abuses which 
threatened the ruin of the church and the utter extinction of religion.® 

Secure in the plenitude of their authority, and lulled asleep amidst 
Wealth and luxury, the popes had overlooked the influence of satirical 
effusions from the press, and become habituated to eensures, which, 
though sometimes uttered with offensive boldness, seldom reached 


beyond the wall§ within which the 


' Roseoe has given an incorrect account of 
tho trial; and, indeed, his whole account of 
Stvonavola is marked with partiality. Life 
of Lorenzo de Medici, vol. ii. p. 269—272. 

? Jacopo Nardi, Hist. Mior. lib. ii. Guieci- 


avdini, lib, tii, Della Storia e delle gesta del 


Padre Girolamo Savonarola, Livorno, 1782: 
Sismondi, Hist. des Rép. Ital, tom, xii. p. 


fathers, assembled in general coun- 


73, 237, 261, 450, 474. Specimens of Savona- 
rolw’s eloquence may be scen in 'Tiraboschi, 
Stor. della Letter, Ital. tom. vi. p. 1160. 

3The specch of Eyidio is published by 
Gerdesins, Ilist. Reform. tom, i. app. no. v. 5 
and that of Pico, by Roscoc, in his Life of 
Leo X. vol. iii, app. no. exlvi. Sce also Wol- 
fii Lect. Momor. tom. i. p. s0—3d. 
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cil, were permitted at intervals to give vent to their zeal. But at length 
these complaints began to find their way into the pulpit, and to reach 
the ears of the people. This was a mode of attack which could not be 
safely tolerated ; and, accordingly, in 1516, a papal bull was issued, 
which, after reprimanding certain irregularities, forbade preachers to 
treat in their sermons of the coming of Antichrist.! But it was too late. 
In the course of the following year, a cry was raised in the heart of 
Germany, and the ominous sounds, Antichrist and Babylon, reverberat- 
ing from every corner of Europe, struck the Vatican, and awoke its 
astounded inmates from the security in which they had slumbered for 
ages. 

It would be unsuitable to enter here into a minute detail of the 
ecclesiastical grievances which were the subject of such general complaint 
and remonstrance. Suffice it to say, that all of them existed, and some 
of them in an aggravated form, in Italy, if we except such as were felt 
by other countries on account of their distance from Rome. The vices 
of the clergy, their neglect of religious instruction, the consequent 
ignorance of the people, the sale of ecclesiastical offices, and the prosti- 
tution of sacred things to worldly purposes, had grown to the greatest 
height among the Italians. The court of Rome had become more 
corrupt than any of the secular courts of Europe, by the confession of 
popish writers, and of persons who, from their official situations, were 
admitted into all its secrets. The unprincipled and faithless character 
of its policy had become proverbial. It was a system of intrigue, cabal, 
and bribery ; and its ministers, while they cordially agreed in duping 
the world, made no seruple of deceiving and supplanting one another, 
whenever their personal interests happened to interfere. The individuals 
who filled the papal chair for some time before the Reformation openly 
indulged in vices, over which the increasing knowledge of the age 
should have taught them, in point of prudence, to throw a veil.?- During 
the pontificate of Sixtus IV. we are presented with the horrid spectacle 
of a supreme pontiff, a cardinal, and an archbishop, associating them- 
selves with a band of ruffians to murder two men who were an honour 
to their age and country, and agreeing to perpetrate this crime during 
a season of hospitality, within the sanctuary of a Christian church, and 
at the signal of the elevation of the host. Alexander VI. was so noto- 
rious for his profligate manners and insatiable rapacity, that Sanazzaro 
has compared him to the greatest monsters of antiquity—to Nero, 
Caliguia, and Heliogabalus. Julius II. was more solicitous to signalise 
himself as a soldier than a bishop, and by his ambition and turbulence 
kept Italy’in a state of continual ferment and warfare. Leo X., though 
distinguished for his elegant accomplishments, and his patronage of 


1 Loescher, Vollstandige Reformation- Romanorum. Addita sunt Muttenii Mpigram- 
sacta, tom. i, p. 104. mata ejusdem argumenti, 1567, Mrasmus 

2 Julius; Dialogus, in quo impictas Julii was the author of this dialogue, which was 
II. Paps depingitur, lectu utilis ad judican- -originally published soon after the accession 
dum de moribus, vila et studiis Pontificum of Leo X, to the pontificate. 
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literature and the arts, disgraced the ecclesiastical scat by his luxury 
and voluptuousness, and scandalised all Christendom by the profane‘ 
methods of raising money to which he had recourse, for the purpose of 
gratifying his love of pleasure and his passion for magnificent extra- 
vagance. 

To this rapid sketch I shall add the description of the papal court, 
drawn by the pen of an Italian who lived in the age of the Reformation, 
in whose writings we sometimes find the copiousness of Livy combined 
with the deep-toned indignation against tyranny which thrills through 
our veins in perusing the pages of Tacitus. The reader need not be 
told that the following passage was struck out by the censors of the 
press, before the work was allowed to be published in Italy :—“ Having 
raised themselves to earthly power on this basis, and by these methods, 
the popes gradually lost sight of the salvation of souls and divine 
precepts ; and, bending their thoughts to worldly grandeur, and making 
use of their spiritual authority solely as an instrument and tool to 
advance their temporal, they began to lay aside the appearance of 
bishops, and assumed the state of secular princes. Their concern was 
no longer to maintain sanctity of life, to promote religion, or to shew 
charity to mankind ; but to accumulate treasures, to raise armies, to 
ware wars against Cliiebiants) The sacred mysteries were celebrated 
with thoughts and hands stained with blood ; and, with the view of 
drawing money from every quarter, new edicts were issued, new arts 
invented, new stratagems laid, spiritual censures were fulminated, and 
all things, sacred and profane, sold without distinction and without 
shame. The immense riches amassed in this way, and scattered among 
the courtiers, were followed by pomp, luxury, licentiousness, and the 
vilest and most abominable lusts. No care was taken to maintain the 
dignity of the pontificate ; no thought bestowed on the character of 
those who should succeed to it : the reigning pope sought only how he 
might raise his sons, nephews, and other relations, to immoderate 
wealth, and even to principalities and kingdoms ; and, instead of con- 
ferring ecclesiastical dignities and emoluments on the virtuous and 
deserving, he either sold them to the best bidder, or lavished them on 
those who promised to be most subservient to his ambition, avarice, and 
voluptuousness. Though these things had eradicated from the minds 
of men all that reverence which was once felt for the popes, yet their 
authority was still sustained to a certain degree by the imposing and 
potent influence of the name of religion, together with the means which 
they possessed of gratifying princes and their courtiers, by bestowing on 
them dignities and other ecclesiastical favours. Presuming on the 
respect which men entertained for their ofice—aware that any prince 
who took up arms against them incurred general odium, and exposed 
himself to the attack of other powers, and knowing that, if victorious, 
they could make their own terms, and, if vanquished, they would escape 
on easy conditions—the pontitls abandoned Farce (i to their ruling 
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passion of aggrandizing their friends, and proved, for a long time, the 
instruments of exciting wars, and spreading conflagrations over the 
whole of Italy.”? 

On the other hand, the obstacles to ecclesiastical reform, and the 
reception of divine truth, were numerous and formidable in Italy. The 
Italians could not, indeed, be said to feel at this period a superstitious 
devotion to the see of Rome. This did not originally form a discriminat- 
ing feature of their national character ; it was superinduced, and the 
formation of it can be distinctly traced to causes which produced their 


full effect subsequently to the era of the Reformation, The republics 


of Italy, in the middle ages, gave many proofs of religious independence, 
and singly braved the menaces and excommunications of the Vatican, 
at a time when all Europe trembled at the sound of its thunder. That 
quick-sighted and ingenious people had, at an early period, penctrated 
the mystery by which the emptiness of the papal claims was veiled, 
while the opportunity which they enjoyed of narrowly inspecting the 
lives of the popes, and the real motives by which they were actuated in 
the most imposing of their undertakings, had dissipated from their 
minds those sentiments of veneration and awe for the holy sce which 
continued to be felt by such as viewed it from a distance. The conse- 
quence of this, under the corrupt form in which Christianity every- 
where presented itself, was the production of a spirit of indifference 
about religion, which, on the revival of learning, settled into scepticism, 
masked by an external respect to the established forms of the church. 
Jn this state did matters remain until the middle of the sixtcenth 
century, when, from causes to be explained hereafter, bigotry and super- 
stition took the place of irreligion and infidelity, and the popes recovered 
that empire over the minds and consciences of their countrymen which 
they had ‘almost entirely lost. If, before this period, there were few 
heretics in Italy, or if those who swerved from the received faith were 
less eagerly inquired after, and less severely punished there than in 
other countries, it was because the people did uot give themselves the 
trouble to think on the subject. Generally speaking, devotion, even 
according to the principles authorised by the Roman church, was 
extinct among the Italians. They were not attached to the church 
either by a lively faith or an ardent enthusiasm, by the convictions of 
the understanding or the sentiments of the heart. The religion of the 
statesmen resolved itself into their secular interest ; the learned felt 
more respect for Aristotle or Plato, than for the sacred Scriptures or 
the writings of the Christian fathers ; and the people, always under the 
influence of their senses and imagination, were attracted to the services 
of the church by the magnificence of its temples, and by the splendour 
and gaicty of its religious festivals.’ 

On a superficial view of the matter, we may be apt to think that a 

1 Guicciardini Paralipomena, ex autographo Florentino reconsita, p. 46—48. Amstel. 


663. 
2 Sismondi, Uist. des Rép. Ital. tom, viii. p. 237—240. 
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people, who felt felt in the manner which has been described, might 
have been detached, without much difficulty, from their obedience to 
the church of Rome. But a little reflection will be sutticient to satisfy 
us, that such expectations are unreasonable. None are more impervious 
to conviction, or less disposed to make sacrifices to truth, than those 
who have sunk into indifference about religion under the practice of its 
forms. ‘The spiritual and humbling doctrines of the gospel, as brought 
forward, simply and without disguise, by the first reformers, are offen- 
sive to the pride of the human mind; and experience has shewn, that 
men, whose minds were emancipated from vulgar prejudices, but whose 


_ hearts were dead to religious feeling, have yielded as ready a support to 


established systems of error, and proved as bitter enemics and persecu- 
tors of the truth, as the mose superstitious and bigoted, But this is not 
all. The want of religious principle was, on the present occasion, sup- 
plied by national vanity and a regard to national interest ; two princi- 
ples which had operated, for more than a ceutury before the Reformation, 
in strengthening the attachment of the Italians to the Roman see. By 
the removal of the papal court to Avignon, the wealth and importance 
of the city of Rome had been greatly diminished. After the return of 
the popes to their ancient scat, and the revival of the pontificate from 
the deadly wound inflicted on it by the schism of the anti-popes, the 
Romans congratulated themselves on the recovery of their former 
distinction. In this feeling, their countrymen in general participated ; 
and the passion for political liberty, by which they had been animated, 
having subsided, they seemed to think that the loss of the ancient glory 
of Italy as the mistress of the world was compensated by the flattering 
station to which she was now raised as the head of Christendom. 
Accordingly, when the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, attacked 
the corruptions of the Roman court, and sought to abridge its extensive 
authority, the Italians came forward in its defence. They felt: them- 
selves dishonoured as a nation, by the invectives which were pronounced 
against the “Italian vices” of the pontiffs ; and they saw that the 
xeforms, which were so eagerly pressed, would cut off or drain those 
pecuniary resources by which they hoped to be enriched. The popes 
were careful to foster this spirit. By a system of artful policy, they 
had taken effectual care that the power, which they had gradually 
acquired over the nations of the West, should not be empty or unpro- 
ductive ; and the wealth of Europe continued to flow in various 
channels to Rome, from which it was distributed through Italy. Under 
the name of annats the pope received the first year’s produce of all 
ecclesiastical livings after every vacancy. He drew large sums of 
money for the confirmation of bishops, and for the gift of archi-episcopal 
palls. His demands on the clergy for benevolences were frequent, 
besides the extraordinary levy of the tenths of benefices, on pretence of 
expeditions against the Turks, which were seldom or never undertaken,* 


1 The chief of the new Pharisees meantime, Not with Saracens or Jews; his foes 
Waging his warfare near the Lateran, All Christians were.—Dante, Inf. c. xxvii. 
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Add to these, the sums exacted for dispensations, absolutions, and indul- 
gences, with the constant and incalculable revenue arising from law-suits, 
brought from every country by appeal to Rome, carried on there at great 
expense, and protracted to an indefinite length of time. The pope had also 
an extensive right of patronage in every country which owned his autho 
rity : he presented to all benefices which came under the name of reserved, 
and to those vacant by translation, or which had been possessed by per- 
sons who died at Rome, or within forty miles of it, on their journey to 
or from that city.1 These, if not sold to the highest bidder, were gene- 
rally conferred on Italians, upon whom the pope could rely with more 
implicit confidence than on foreigners, for extending his authority, and 
supporting him in those contests in which his ambition involved him 
with the secular powers. In consequence of the influence which the 
court of Rome had come to exert in the political affairs of Kurope dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, almost every sovereign strove to procure for 
his near relations, or for some of his subjects, seats in the sacred college ; 
and these were usually purchased by the gift of the richest benefices 
within his kingdom to those who, from their situation or connections, 
had it most in their power to serve his interests in the conclave. There 
was not an Italian state or town which did not, on these accounts, 
depend on the papal court ; nor’a great family which had not some of 
its relations in offices connected with it. The greater part of the 
learned either held ecclesiastical benefices, or enjoyed pensions which 
they drew from them. Italy was a land of priests. The regular clergy, 
the sworn clients of the popedom, formidable by their numbers, and by 
the privileges which they enjoyed, were always prepared to take part 
with the court of Rome, which, in its turn, supported them against 
every attempt of the government under which they lived to resist their 
encroachments, or to correct their most flagrant vices.? Though the 
states of the church properly so called, even after they had been 
enlarged by the warlike Julius, were confined within narrow bounds, 


1 Rymer’s Federa, vol. x. and xi, Appel- tion, if he did not, within three days, remit 
latio Univers. Paris.; apud Richer. Hist. the whole cause to be judged at Rome. In 


Concil. Gen. lib. iv. p. 2. cap.iv. §15. Georgii 
Gravamina, p. 363, 522. Kappe, Nachlese 
Ref. Urkunden, P. ii. p. 309, 485; P. iii. p. 
246—350. Robertson’s Charles V. vol. ii. p. 
148—150, 273. Llorente, Hist. de l’Inquisi- 
tion d’Espagne, vol. i. p. 200—256, 


2 In 1562, the city of Florence alone con- 
tained four thousand three hundred and 
forty-one monks, divided into forty-five 
monasteries. Cosmo, duke of Tuscany, in 
1545, ordered the Dominican Observantines, 
who had disturbed his government, to quit 
the monestery of St Marco, which he gave to 
the Augustinians. The expelled monks com- 
plained to the pope, who ordered the Augus- 
tinians, under the highest pains, to retire 
instantly from the convent; endeavoured to 
stir up all Christian princes against the duke, 
as an innovator in religion; and issued a 
brief, threatening him with cxcommiunica- 


consequence of this, the Dominicans return- 
ed to their convent in triumph, Cosmo was 
equally unsuccessfnl in his attempts to 
abridge the privilege of the monks to ex- 
emption from secular jurisdiction, which 
was deluging the country with crimes of 
every description; and he was obliged to 
supplicate his holiness to send a legate, ‘il 
quale avesse antorita di castigare li Prati nei 
deletti di eresia, monasteri, bestemia, &e. ; 
perché i Frati non gli castigano ancora di 
assassinio e omicidio,e che non gli castighino 
in abbiamo provato infinite volte. Ancora 
avesse autorita di castigare li Preti che dai 
loro Vescovo non fossero puniti secondo i 
canoni, percheé ogni giorno vediamo grandis- 
sie stravaganze, e voremmio castigando noi 
li Laici che ancor li Frati e li Preti con I’im- 
punitanon dessero simili esempio.” Galuzzi, 
Istoria del Grandueato di Toscana, tom. i, 
66—68, 73, 139, 369, 
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yet the pontifis had taken care to preserve their paramount power over 
those districts or cities which withdrew from their government, by 
transferring it to particular families, under the title of vicars of the 
church. Indeed, there were few places in Italy to which they had not, 
at one time or another, advanced a claim, founded on real or pretended 
grants ;* and provided any prince testificd a disposition to withdraw 
his allegiance from the see of Rome, or to resist its authority, it was 
easy for the pope to revive his dormant claim, and having launched the 
sentence of excommunication, to add the forfeited possessions to the 
patrimony of the church, or to bestow them on some neighbouring rival 
of the rebellious heretic.? 

When these things are taken into consideration, it will be matter of 
surprise, that the reformed doctrine made so much progress in Italy as 
we shall find it to have made; and we can easily account for the 
mistake into which some writers, guided by theory rather than fact, 
have fallen, when they assert that it had few converts in that country. 


1 Franc. Guicciardini Paralipomena: Dis- 
corso levato del tutto via dell’historia nel 
quarto libro, p. 33—42, 44. 

2 So late as the year 1555, the pope, Paul 
IV., not only excommunicated Mare-antonio 
Colonna, and deprived him of the dukedom 
of Palieno, but ordered a legal process to be 
commenced, in the apostolical chamber, 
against Philip IL, king of Naples, as a schis- 
matic and fuvourer of heresy, inferring. if 
proved, that he should be deprived of the 


crown of the two Sicilies, asa fief of the holy 
see; and sentence would have been pro- 
nounced against him, had not the duke of 
Alva advanced with his troops from Naples 
to Rome. Llorente, ii. 172—181. 

2 **Peu de personnes prirent le parti de 
Luther en Italic. Ce peuple ingénicux occupé 


‘d'intrignes et de plaisirs n’ent aucun vart a 


ees troubles.” Voltnire, Essai sur los Meeurs, 
chap. cxxvili, Voltaire is not the only author 
who has committed this error. 
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CHAPTER IL 


INTRODUCTION OF THE REFORMED OPINIONS INTO ITALY, AND CAUSES 
OF THEIR PROGRESS, 


A CONTROVERSY, which had been carried on for several years with great 
warmth in Germany, and which was at last brought before the papal 
court for decision, deserves notice here, as having contributed, in no 
small degree, to direct the attention of the Italians, at an carly period, 
to the reformed opinions. A suspicious convert from Judaisin, either 
from hostility to learning, or with the view of extorting moncy from his 
countrymen, leagued with an inquisitor of Cologne, and obtained 
from the imperial chamber a decree, ordaining all Jewish books, with 
the exception of the Bible, to be committed to the flames, as filled with 
blasphemies against Christ. John Reuchlin, or Capnio, a learned man 
of Suabia, and the restorer of Hebrew literature among Christians," 
exerted himself, both privately and from the press, to prevent the 
execution of this barbarous decree. His successful opposition exposed 
him to the resentment of the clergy, and sentence was pronounced 
against him, first by the divines of Cologne, and afterwards by the 
Sorbonne at Paris. Reuchlin appealed to Rome, and the friends of 
learning determined to make his cause a common one. Erasmus and 
other distinguished individuals wrote warmly in his favour to their 
friends at Rome, several of whom belonged to the sacred college ; and 
the monks exerted themselves with equal zeal to defeat a party which 
they had long hated, and from which they had much to dread. No 
cause of the kind had, for a long time, excited such general interest. On 
the one side were ranked the monks, the most devoted clients of the 
papal throne ; on the other, the men who had attracted the admiration 
of Europe by their talents and writings. The court of Rome was 
afraid of offending either side, and by means of those arts which it knew 
so well how to employ in delicate cases, protracted the affair from time 
to time. During this interval, the monks and their supporters were 


1 Jt ought to be mentioned, to the hon- fixed to his works, ho says, “If I had read 


our of tho Netherlands, that Reuchlin re- 
ecived his first knowledge of Hebrew trom 
John Wessel, anative of Groningen. Maius, 
Vita Joannis Reuchlini Phorcensis, p. 154. 
Yo this singular man, Luther gives tho 
title of God-tauyht ; and, in an epistle pre- 


them before, my enemics might have said, 

that Luther had borrowed everything from 

Wessel, so much do our writings breathe 

the same spirit.” Luther's Siimtliche Schrift- > 
cn, tom, xiv. p. 219—223, Wessel died in 

1489, 
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subjected to the lash of the most cutting satires ;! and the ultimate 
sentence, enjoining silence on both parties, was scarcely ratified, when 
the controversy between Luther and the preachers of indulgences arose, 


‘and was brought before the same tribunal for decision.? 


The noise excited by the late process had fixed the attention of the 
Italians on Germany ; the facts which it brought to light abated the 
contempt with which they had hitherto regarded the inhabitants of that 
country ; Luther had taken part with Reuchlin ;* and some of the 
keenest and most intrepid defenders of the latter, such as Ulric Hutten, 
declared, at an early period, in favour of the religious opinions of the 
former. 

It was not to be expected, after all, that a dispute managed by a friar 
in an obscure part of Germany, against the sale of indulgences, a traflic 
which had long been carried on under the auspices and fer the profit of 
the see of Rome, would attract much attention in Italy. But the 
boldness of his own mind, and the provoking impudence of his 
antagonists, having led Luther to persevere in his opposition, and 
gradually to extend his censure to other abuses, his name and opinions 
soon became the topic of general conversation beyond the limits of his 
native country. Within two years from the time of his first appearance 
against indulgences, his writings had found their way into Italy, where 
they met with a favourable reception from the learned. It must have 
been highly gratifying to the reformer, to receive the following informa- 
tion, in a letter addressed to him by John Froben, a celebrated printer 
at Basle :—“ Blasius Salmonius, a bookseller of Leipsic, presented me, 
at the last Frankfort fair, with certain treatises composed by you, which 
being approved by learned men, I immediately put to press and sent six 
hundred copies to France and Spain. My friends assure me, that they 
are sold at Paris, and read and approved of even by the Sorbonists. 
Several learned men there have said, that they have long wished to see 
divine things treated with such becoming freedom. Calvus, a bookseller 
of Pavia,* himself a scholar and addicted to the muses, has carried a 
great part of the impression into Italy. He promises to send epigrams 


1 Of these, the most celebrated was the he made to him in the midst of his own 


work entitled, Epistola Obscurorum Viro- 
ruin, the joint production of several learned 
men. 

2 Maii Vita Reuchlini, passim. Schleyel, 
Vita Georgii Spalatini, p. 24, 25. Bulai 
Hist. Univ. Paris. tom. vi. p. 47—57. Beside 
the works mentioned by Maius, Pfefferkorn 
published, ** Speculum adhortationis Judaice 
ad Christum,” and ‘‘Libellus de Judaica 
contessione, sive sabbato afllictionis.” Both 
were printed at Cologue in 1608, and evince 
a bitter hostility to his countrymen. 

3 Luther's Samtliche Schriften, tom. xxi. 
p. 518—S21, A letter from him to Renehlin 
is to be found in Mlustrium Virorum Ipistole 
ad Jozunem Reuchlin. Liber Secundus, sig. 
C. 3. Hagenow, 1519. The interest which 
he took in the affairs of that scholar, ap- 
pears from the incidental reference which 


trials :—‘* Minacibus illis meis amicis nihil 
habeo quod respondeam, nisi ilud Reuchli- 
nianam, Qui pauper est, nihil timet, nihil 
potest perdere. Res nee habeo, nec cupio.” 
Wpistola ad J. Staupicium, die 8. Trinitatis, 
1518. Opera Omn. tom. i. f£ 74. Jone, 
1564. 

+The person referred to in the text is 
Franceseo Calvi, often mentioned in the let- 
ters of Erasmus, and highly praised by 
Andrea Alciati the civilian, and other learn- 
edmen. ‘Tiraboschi, vil. 305, Speaking of 
the difficulty of disposing of books in ltaly, 
Cwlio Caleagnini says, ina letter dated from 
Ferrara, 17 kat. Febr. 1525, ‘ Unus tuit Cal- 
yus, ejus Calvi frater qui rem impressoriam 
curat Rone, qui non pecunisum sed libroram 
permutationem obtulit.”  Caleaguini Opera, 
p. 1165. 
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written in your praise by the most enlightened men in that country ;? 
such favour have you gained to yourself and the cause of Christ, by your 
constancy, courage, and dexterity.”? A letter has also been preserved, 
written about this time by an individual in Rome, in which the spirit 
and writings of Luther are applauded.* 

Burchard Schenk, a German nobleman who had embraced a monastic 
life and resided at Venice, writes, on the 19th of September 1520, to 
Spalatin, the chaplain of the elector of Saxony :—“ According to your 
request, I have read the books of Martin Luther, and I can assure you 
that he has been much esteemed in this place for some time past. But 
the common saying is, ‘ Let him beware of the pope!’ Upwards of two 
months ago, ten copies of his books were brought here, and instantly 
purchased, before I had even heard of their arrival ; but, in the begin- 
ning of this month, a mandate from the pope and the patriarch of Venice 
arrived, prohibiting them ; and a strict search having been instituted 
among the booksellers, one imperfect copy was found and seized. I 
had endeavoured to obtain that copy, but the bookseller durst not 
dispose of it.”* In a letter written during the following year, the same 
person states, that the senate of Venice had at last reluctantly con- 
sented to the publication of the papal bull against Luther, but had taken 
care that it should not be read until the people had left the church.° 
Two circumstances of a curious kind appear from this correspondence. 
The one is, that Schenk had received a commission from the elector of 
Saxony to purchase relies for the collegiate church of Wittemberg ; but 
the commission was now revoked, and the relies sent back to Italy, to 
be sold at what price they would bring ; “ for,” writes Spalatin, “here 
even the common people despise them, and think it suflicient (as it 
certainly is) if they be tanght from Scripture to have faith and confidence 
in God, and love to their neighbour,” The other fact is, that the person. 
employed by Schenk to collect relies for the clector was Vergerio, after- 
wards bishop of Capo d’Istria, and legate from the pope to the German 
princes, but who ultimately renounced popery, and became eminently 
instrumental in spreading the reformed doctrine in Italy and elsewhere. 
The character given of him, at this early period of his life, is worthy of 
notice, as the popish writers, after his defection, endeavoured, in every 
possible way, to discredit his authority, and tarnish his reputation. 
Schenk describes him as “a most excellent young man, who had 
distinguished himself among the students of law at Padua, and was 


? Schclhorn (Amovnit. Hist. Eccles. et Liter. Februar. 1519.” A letter to the same pur- 
tom. ii, p. 624), has published a copy of pose by Wolfgangus Mabricius Capito, diated 


verses in praise of Luther, composed at *'12. kal, Martii, 1519," is inserted in Scul- 
Milan in 1521, which conclude thus :— teti Annal. Reform. p- 44. 
Macte igitur virtute, pater celebrande Luthere, 8 Ricderer, Nachrichten fur Kirchen- 
Communi cujus pendet ab ore satus ++ gelehrten und Buchergeschichte, tom i. p- 
Gratia cui ablatis debetur toaxima monstris, 179. 


Alcidie potuit quin metuisse manus, 4 Seckendorf. Hist. Lutheranismi, tom, i. 


2 Miscellanea Groningana, tom. iii. p. 61—  p. 115. 5 Ibid., p. 116. 
63. Froben’s letter is dated, Basilew d, 14, & Schlegel, Vita Spalatini, p. 59, 
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desirous of finishing his studies at Wittemberg, under the auspices and 
patronage of the elector Frederic.” 

In spite of the terror of pontifical bulls and the activity of those who 
watched over their execution, the writings of Luther and Melanchthon, 
Zuingle and Bucer, continued to be cir culated and read with avidity and 
delight i in various parts of Italy. Some of them were translated into 
the Italian language,’ and, to elude the vigilance of the inquisitors, 
were published under disguised and fictitious names, by which means 
they made their way into Rome and even into the palace of the Vatican ; 
so that bishops and cardinals unwittingly read and praised works, which, 
on discovering their real authors, they were obliged to pronounce dange- 
rous and heretical. The elder Scaliger relates an incident of this kind, 
which happened when he was at Rome. “ Cardinal Seraphin,” says he, 
“who was at that time counsellor of the papal Rota, came to me one 
day, and said, ‘We have had a most laughable business before us to- 
day. The Common Places of Philip Melanchthon were printed at 
Venice with this title, pax Messer Ippojilo da Terra Negras Being 
sent to Rome, they were frecly bought for the space of a whole year, and 
read with great applause, so that the copies being exhausted, an order 
was sent to Venice for a fresh supply; but, in the meantime, a 
Franciscan friar, who possessed a copy of the original edition, discovered 
the trick, and denounced the book as a Lutheran production from the 
pen of Melanchthon. .It was proposed to punish the poor printer, who 
probably could not read one word of the original ; but, at last, it was 
agreed to burn the copies and suppress the whole affair’”* A similar 
anecdote is told of Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans, and 
his treatise on justification, which were eagerly read for some time, as 
the productions of cardinal Fregoso.o The works of Zuingle were 
circulated under the name of Coricius Cogelius ;° and several editions 
of Martin Bucer’s commentary on the Psalms were sold in Italy and 
France as the work of Arctius Felinus. In this last instance, the 
learned stratagem was used with the consent of the author. “I am 
employed,” says Bucer, in a letter to Zuingle, “in an exposition of the 
Psalms, which, at the urgent request of our brethren in France and 
Lower Germany, [ propose to publish under a foreign name, that the 
work may be bought by their booksellers ; for it is a capital crime to 


1 Seckend. tom. i. p. 223. 

2 Luther's Shorter Catechism, and his 
Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
the Decalogue, &c. were printed in Italian. 
Ukert, Luther’s Leben, tom. ii. p. 805. 

3 Schwartzerd, which was his proper namo, 
signifies in German, as D/elanchthon docs in 
Greck, and Terra Neyra in Italian, black 
earth. The Italian translator of the Common 
Places is crroncously supposed by Fontanini 
to have been the eclebrated critic, Ludovico 
Castelvetro, Della Bloqucnza Italiaua, p. 
490—509. 

# Scaligerana Secunda, urt. Rota. See also 


Brucker, Miscel. Hist. &e. part. ii, p. 323, 333- 
Greater mistakes than this have been com- 
mitted in Italy sinco that period.  ‘ My 
hostess, the good mother Colcti,” says Char- 
don de la Rochette, ** says her prayers every 
day before a beautiful miniature, which re- 
yyesents Luther on the one side and Me- 
falta on the other, She believes them 
to be portraits of St Peter and St Paul.” 
Litterarische Analckten von I’, A. Woll, vol. 
i, p. 405, 

, Vergerii Adnot, in Catal. Harct, Rome, 
1559. 

6 Gerdesii Ital. Ref. p. 12—14. 
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import into these countries books which bear our names. I therefore 
pretend that I am a Frenchman, and, if I do not change my mind, shall 
send forth the book as the production of Aretius Helinus, which, indeed, 
is my name and surname, the former in Greek, and the latter in 
Latin.” 

It is one thing to discover the errors and abuses of the Church of 
Rome, and it is another, and a very different thing, to have the mind 
opened to perceive the spiritual beauty, and to feel the regenerating 
influence of divine truth, Many who could easily discern the former, 
remained complete strangers to the latter, as preached by Luther and 
his associates ; and it is not to be expected that these would make 
sacrifices, and still less that they would count all things loss, for the 
excellent knowledge of Christ. Persons of this character abounded at 
this period in Italy. But the following extracts shew that many of the 
Italians “received the love of the truth;” and they paint in strong 
colours the ardent thirst for knowledge which the perusal of the first 
writings of the reformers had excited in their breasts. “It is now four- 
teen years,” writes Egidio di Porta, an Augustinian monk on the Lake 
of Como, to Zuingle, “since I, under the impulse of a certain pious 
feeling, but not according to knowledge, withdrew from my parents and 
assumed the black cowl. If I did not become learned and devout, I at 
least appeared to be so, and for seven years discharged the office of a 
preacher of God’s word, alas! in deep ignorance. I savoured not the 
things of Christ ; I ascribed nothing to faith, all to works. But God 
would not permit his servant to perish for ever. He brought me to the 
dust. Iwas made to cry out, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? At 
length my heart heard the delightful voice, Go to Ulric Zuingle, and he 
will tell thee what thou shouldst do. O ravishing sound! my soul 
found ineffable peace in that sound. Do not think that I mock you ; 
for you, nay not you but God, by your means, rescued me from 
the snare of the fowler. But why do Isay me? for I trust you 
have saved others along with me.”? In these enthusiastic strains does 
Porta communicate the intelligence, that he had been enlightened by 
the writings of the Swiss reformer which Providence had thrown in 
his way, and that he had imparted the knowledge of the truth to 
some of his brethren of the same convent. In another letter, he 
adjures Zuingle to write him something that might be usctul for open- 
ing the eyes of others belonging to his religious order, “ But let it be 
cautiously written,” continues he “for they are full of pride and self- 
conceit. Place some passages of Scripture before them, by which they 


1 Le Long, edit. Masch, vol. iii. part. ii. p. tion to the Dauphin of France is diated, 
520, Colomesii Notie in Scaliger. Secund. p. ‘Lugduni iii, Idus Jnlias Anno m.p.xXx1x.” 
538. Fontanini, Della Wloguenza Tt. p. Bueer also assumed the names of 7'rew von 


490. The work was printed first at Stras- Mriedesleben, and Waremund Luithold. 

burg in 1529, under this tithe: ‘* Psalmorum 

Libri quinqde ad Abraicam veritatem versi, 2 Bpistola Agidiia Porta, Comensis, Dee, 

et familiari explunatione elucidati. Per 9,1525: MWottinger, list. Eccl. Sec. xvi. tom. 
1; 


Aretium Felinum Theologum,” The dedica- ii, p. 61 
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may perceive how much God is pleased to have his word preached purely 
and without mixture, and how highly he is offended with those who 
adulterate it, and bring forward their own opinions as divine.”! The 
same spirit breathes in a letter addressed by Baltasare Foutana, a 
Carmelite monk of Locarno, to the evangelical churches of Switzerland. 
“Hail! faithful in Christ. Think, O think of Lazarus in the gospels, 
and of the lowly woman of Canaan, who was willing to be satistied with 
the crumbs which fell from the table of the Lord. As David came to 
the priest in a servile dress and unarmed, so do I fly to you for the show- 
bread and the armour laid up in the sanctuary. Parched with thirst, I 


Seek the fountains of living water; sitting like the blind man by the 


wayside, I cry to him that gives sight. With tears and sighs we, who 
sit here in darkness, humbly entreat you who are acquainted with the 
titles and authors of the books of knowledge, (for to you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of God,) to send us the writings of 
such elect teachers as you possess, and particularly the works of the 
divine Zuingle, the far-famed Luther, the acute Melanchthon, the 
accurate Kcolampade. The prices shall be paid to you through his 
excellency, Werdmyller. Do your endeavour that a city of Lombardy, 
enslaved by Babylon, and a stranger to the gospel of Christ, may be set 
free.”? 

The attention which had been paid to sacred literature in Italy 
contributed, in no small degree, to the spread of the reformed opinions. 
In this, as well as m every other literary pursuit, the Italians took the 
lead, though they were afterwards outstripped by the Germans. From 
the year 1477, when the psalter appeared in Hebrew, different parts of 
the Old Testament, in the original, continued to issue from the press ; 
until at last, in the year 1488, a complete Hebrew Bible was printed at 
Soncino, a city of the Cremonese, by a family of Jews, who, under the 
adopted name of Soncinati, established printing-presscs in various parts 
of Europe, including Constantinople. This department of typography 
was almost entirely engrossed by the Jews, until the year 1518, when an 
edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, accompanied with various readings 
and Rabbinical commentaries, proceeded from the splendid press which 
Daniel Bomberg had recently erected at Venice.’ 

A minute investigation of ancient documents shews that the know- 
ledge of Hebrew was not quite extinct among Christians in Italy 
anterior to the revival of letters. An individual now and then had the 
curiosity to acquire some insight into it from a Jew, or had the courage 
to grapple, in his own strength, with the difliculties of a language whose 
very characters wore a formidable aspect to European eyes ; and persons 

1Ppist. Dec. 9, 1525: Wottinger, Hist. part. ii. p. 618, 620, 271. Tempe Melvetica, 


Evel. See. xvi. tom. ii, p. 16. tom. iv. p. 141. fea 
® Do Rossi, De Heb. Typogr. Origin. 


2 Apud Comum, Ith December 1526." Wilhelm Vricd. ILetzels Geschichte der 


Another letter “from the same individual, 
dated, “Ex Locarno Kal. Mart. anno 1531,” 
is published by Hottinger, Mist. tom. vi. 


Uebraischen Sprache und Litteratar, p. 143 
—176. Le Long. Bibl. Sac. cdit. Masch, vol, 
i. par, i, Baueri Crit. Sac, p, 280, 232. 
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who, like Fra Ricoldo of Florence, and Ciriaco of Ancona, travelled into 
Turkey, Syria, and adjacent countries, picked up some acquaintance 
with other languages of the East. In the literary history of Italy, dur- 
ing the early part of the fifteenth century, several persons are spoken 
of as Hebrew and Arabic scholars ; the most distinguished of whom 
was Giannozzo Manetti, a Florentine, who drew up a triglot psalter, 
containing a Latin translation made by himself from the original.t But 
the study of Hebrew in Italy, properly speaking, was coeval with the 
printing of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and it was facilitated by the severe 
measures taken by Ferdinand and Isabella, at the instigation of the 
inquisitors, against the Jews, which induced many of that people to 
emigrate from Spain to Italy, where, from lucrative motives, they were 
favourably received by the popes.’ 

One of the earliest students of the oriental tongues in Italy was 
Giovanni Pico, a young man of rank, and the prodigy of his age for 
learning. He was the son of Gianfrancesco Pico, prince of Mirandula 
and Concordia. From early youth he possessed so quick an apprehen- 
sion, and so retentive a memory, as to forget nothing which he heard 
- orread. After studying in the most celebrated universities of his native 
country and France, he came to Rome, with the reputation of knowing 
twenty-two languages ; and, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
published nine hundred propositions, relating to dialectics, morals, 
physics, mathematics, metaphysics, theology, and natural magic, as 
treated by the Chaldean, Arabian, Greek, and Latin philosophers, and 
by the Christian fathers and schoolmen, declaring that he was ready to 
dispute with any person upon every one of them? The challenge was 
not accepted ; and it exposed Pico to a more serious charge than that 
of vanity. He was accused to Innocent VII. as a heretic; and 
thirteen propositions, selected from his work, having been submitted to 
certain divines, the pope condemned them as suspicious and dangerous, 
but exempted the author from punishment, because he had protested, 
on oath, his willingness to submit in all things to the judgment of the 
church. In the meantime, he published a large apology for the offensive 
articles, in which he shewed much ingenuity in reconciling them to the 
Catholic doctrine. This prodaced a fresh summons, from the effects of 
which he was saved by the demise of Innocent ; and, after remaining 
for some time at Florence, he obtained, through the good offices of his 
friends, a brief of absolution and security from the new pope, Alex- 
ander VI.“ At Florence he contracted an intimate friendship with 


1 Tirabosehi, Storia della Letteratura Itali- until after Epiphany. In the meantime, 


ang, tom, vi. p. 792, 679. 

2 Basnage, Ilistoire des Juifs, liv. vii. chap. 
xxix. sect. iv.—vii, Sadoleti Npist. lib. xii. 
yp. 5, 6&  Llorente, Hist. de lInquisition 
d’Espagne, tom. i. p. 161—170. 

3 A MS. copy of the propositions, preserved 
in tho library of Vienna, has, at the end, the 
following notification in Latin :—'The dis- 
pute on these conclusions will not take placo 


they will be published in all the academies 
of Italy; and if any philosopher or divine 
choose to come from the remotest parts of 
Italy to dispute, hisexpeuses shall be borne.” 
(Lambacher, Biblioth. Civit. Vindobon. p. 
286.) 

4 ‘The papal brief is prefixed to the edition 
of his works printed at Basle in 1572. Among 
the condemned propositions are the two fol- 
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GIOVANNI PICO OF MIRANDULA. Bo 


Lorenzo de Medici, and other men of genius, by whom he was courted 
for his erudition and taste. But his mind underwent a great change 
about this time ; and, having relinquished the pursuit of secular learn- 
ing, and committed to the flames a collection of his Italian and Latin 
poems, which had been revised and approved of by Politiano, he de- 
voted himself to sacred studies and the practice of piety. In the midst 
of these exercises, he was seized with a fever in 1494, and prematurely 
cut off in the thirty-second year of his age.*. Pico had begun the study 
of the oriental languages before he became decidedly pious. He was 
instructed in Hebrew by a Jew, called Jochana.? His teacher in 


_ Chaldee was one Mithridates, of whom he gives the following singular 


account, in a letter to a friend :—“ As to your request for the Chaldce 
alphabet, you cannot obtain it from Mithridates, nor from me, who am 
always ready to grant you everything. For this man would not agree 
to teach me the Chaldce tongue until I had taken an oath, in express 
words, that I would impart it to nobody. Of this you may be assured 
by the testimony of our friend Geronimo Benivieni, who, happening to 
be present one day when I was about to receive a lesson, Mithridates, 
in a rage, drove him out of theroom. But, not to disappoint you alto- 
gether, instead of the Chaldce, you will receive with this packet the 
Arabic characters, which I copied with my own hand.”*> Judging from 
the writings of Pico, his knowledge of Hebrew was not inconsiderable ;* 
of the enthusiasm with which he studied it and the cognate languages 
of the east, we have the most satisfactory evidence in his confidential 
letters. Writing to his nephew, he says—“Thbe reason why you have 
not had an answer to your letter is, that I have met with certain 
Hebrew books, which have occupied me for a whole week, night and 
day, so that I am nearly blind. They were brought me twenty days 
ago by a Jew from Sicily, and, as I am afraid that they may be recalled, 
you must not expect to hear a word from me till I have thoroughly 
examined their contents. When that is done I shall overwhelm you 
with letters.” In a letter to Marsilio Ficino, he writes—“ You could 
not have demanded back your Latin Mahomet at a more convenient 
time, as I expect shortly to be able to read him in his native tongue. 
Having laboured a whole month. in studying the Hebrew language, I 
am about to apply myself to Arabic, and am not afraid but that I shall 


inake as much proficiency in it as 


lowing :—That Christ did not descend into 
hell truly, or in respect of real presence ; 
and that neither the cross of Christ, nor any 
other image, is to be adored with the worship 
called latria, as tanghtby Thomas Aquinas. 
There are other propositions in the work 
which, it might have been supposed, would 
have given equal offence, such as, that the 
Will of God is the sole reason why he repro- 
bates some, and elects others ; that the true 
body of Christ js in heaven locally, and on 
the altar sacramentally ; and that the eamo 


J have done in Hebrew, in which I 


body cannot be made, by tho power of God, 
to exist in diflerent places at the same time. 
Opera J. Pici, p, 62—65. 

1 Biblioteca Modoneso, dal Girol. Tira- 
doschi, tom. iv. p. 95—103. Roscoe's Lorenzo 
de Medici, vol. ii. p. 91—95. 

2 Opera J. Frane, Pici, p. 1371. 

3 Opera J. Vici, p. 385. 

4 Seo his Meplaplus, or treatise on the 
Mosaic account of the creation, in the collcee- 
tion of his works, 

5 Opera, p. 360. 
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can now write a letter correctly, though not with clegance. You sce 
what resolution, accompanied with labour and diligence, can do, even 
when the bodily strength is small. Certain books, in both languages, 
which have come into my hands, not by chance, but by the direction of 
a kind Providence favouring my studies, have encouraged and com- 
pelled me to lay aside everything for the sake of acquiring the know- 
ledge of Arabic and Chaldee. Having obtained these, (shall I call 
them books or treasures?) I was inflamed with the desire of being 
able to read them without an interpreter—a task at which I am now 
toiling with all my might. Do not think, however, that I forget your 
favourite Plotinus.”! We need not wonder that the enthusiasm of this 
scholar made him the dupe of designing and covetous men. Perceiving 
his strong desire to demonstrate the truth of the Christian religion, and 
its mysteries, from the recondite sources of Pythagorean and Jewish 
philosophy, certain impostors interpolated some cabalistic books, of 
which they sold him seventy volumes at a great price, with a solemn 
assurance that they were written under the direction of Ezra, and con- 
tained that interpretation of the law which the Jews had hitherto re- 
ligiously concealed from Christians.?- The same thing happened to his 
contemporary and countryman, Annius, or Nanni, of Viterbo, who was 
induced to publish a number of fabulous works, as the authentic pro- 
ductions of Berosus, Manetho, Fabius Pictor, and other ancient writers 3 
and similar impositions have been practised upon literary men in later 
and more enlightened times. Gianfrancesco Pico inherited his uncle’s 
taste for Hebrew literature ;* and other scholars arose, who cultivated 
it, not indeed with equal zeal, but certainly with more success. 
Germany had the honour of giving to the world the first elementary 
work on Hebrew which was written by a Christian, or in the Latin 
language, in the grammar and lexicon of John Reuchlin, printed at 
Pfortzheim in the year 1506 ; but, as early as 1490, the Book of Roots, 
or lexicon, of the celebrated Jewish grammarian, David Kimchi, was 
published in the original at Venice. Francesco Stancari of Mantua, 
who afterwards embraced the Protestant religion, and excited great 
commotions in Poland, published a Hebrew grammar in 1525.° Felix 
of Prato, a converted Jew, who published a Latin translation of the 
Psalms in 1515, appears to have been the first Christian in Italy who 
taught Hebrew, being invited to Rome, for this purpose, in 1518, by 
Leo X? About the s same time, Agathias Guidaccrio, a native of 
1 Opera, J. Pici, p. 367, 363. 6 Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p. 1087. Stancari 
21b. p. 123. Reueblin, De Arte Cabbalis- became protessor of IIebrew, first in the uni- 
tica, lib. i. f. 13. b. Bruckeri Hist. Philos. versity of Cracow, and afterwards in that of 
tom. ii. p. 669, 910. Simon, Lettres Choisics, Koniysberg. Ilarknochs Vreussische Kir- 
tom. ii. p. 188. chenhistorie, p. 833. Wetzel speaks as if 
8 Tiraboschi, Lett. Ital. tom, vi. part ii, none of his grammatical works appeared be- 
p. 17. fore 1547. Geschichte der Ileb. Sprache, p. 
4 Opera Joan, Francisci Pici, p. 187]. 169. 
Colomesii Italia Orientalis, p, 46—51. 
8 Hirts Oricntulische und ixe wetische Bib- 7 Tiraboschi, vii. 1083, Colomesii Ttal. 


liothek, tm. i. p. 85, 44. G, Laur. Baucri Orient. p. 19. Le Long, edit. Masch, vol. i, 
Hermeneutica Sacra, p. 175. parti. p. 97; vol. ii, part ii. p. 534. 
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Catano, also taught it at Rome, from which he was called by Francis I. 
to be professor of the sacred tongue in the Trilingual college at Paris, 
in which Paolo Paradisi, or Canossa, his countryman, and, like him, the 
author of a work on Hebrew grammar, afterwards held the same 
situation,’ 

As early as 1514, a collection of prayers was printed in the Arabic 
language and character at Fano, in the ecclesiastical states, at a press 
which had been founded by the warlike pontiff, Julius II? Previous 
to this, an edition of the Koran, in the original language, had been 
begun, and a part of it at least printed at Venice, by Pagnino de 
Pagninis.* But the principal work in this language, so far as biblical 


‘literature is concerned, was produced by Agostino Justiniani, bishop of 


Nebio in Corsica, in a polyglot psalter, containing the Hebrew, Chaldaie, 
Arabic, Greek, and Latin ; printed at Genoa in the year 1516, and in- 
tended as a specimen of a polyglot bible, which the author had been 
long engaged in preparing for the press. This work procured him an 
invitation from Francis I. to teach the oriental tongues at Paris.6 Juan 
Leon, a native of Elvira in Spain, better known as a historian by the 
name of Leo Africanus, instructed many of the Italiaus in Arabic, and, 
among others, Egidio of Viterbo, a prelate still more distinguished for 
elegant taste and extensive learning than for rank, who zealously pro- 
moted oriental studies among his countrymen, both by example and 
patronage. The master went to Tunis, and relapsed to Mahometanism ; 
the scholar was advanced to the purple, and sent aie? ssador to Con- 
stantinople.® a OGD ¢) 

Certain deputies sent to Rome, from the Christians of Abyssinia, 
during the sitting of the Lateran council in 1512, were the means of 
introducing into Europe the knowledge of the Ethiopic, or, as they 
ealled it, Chaldean language, in which their countrymen continued 
to perform the religious service. In consequence of instructions re- 
ceived from them, John Potken, provost of St George’s at Cologne, was 
able, in 1513, to publish, at Roine, the Psalter and Song of Solomon in 
Ethiopic, with a short introduction to that language.” At a subsequent 
period, a learned abbot of that country, nained Tesso-Sionis Malhesini, 
or, as he called himself in Hurope, Peter Sionita, who resided at Rome 
under the patronaye of cardinal Marcello Cervini, taught his native 
tongue to Pierpaolo Gualtieri and Mariano Vittorio, afterwards bishop 


1 Prefat. in Lib. Michlol, per Agathiam 
Guidacorium; Parisiis in Collegio [taloruam, 
1540, Conf. Colomesii Ital. Orivnt. p. 60, 68 
—70. 

Oe Schnurreri Bibliotheca Arabica, p. 231— 
234. 

Ibid. p. 402—404. 

4 Dedie. Justiniani ad Leonem X. Conf. 
Le Long, edit. Masch, vol. i. parti, p. 400. 

§ Tiraboschi, toi. vii. p. 1067. Colomesii 
Ttal. Orient. p. 31—36, Sixt. Senensis Bibl. 
Sacr. p, 327, Justiniani himself says, * Mi 
fece suo consiglicro e suo elemosinaro,—¢ mi 


mandd in Pariggi, dove me detenni insino al 
quinto anno, & lessi & prantaiin Vuniversita 
Parisicnse lo litere Hebree.” Castigatissimi 
Annali della Republica di Genova, lib. iii, a 
1537. 

6 Widmanstiidter’s Dedication, to the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, of his edition of the Syriac 
New Testament. Compare the testimonics to 
Kygidio’s merits, collected by Colomics. — Ital. 
Orient. p. 41—46. Hetzel’s Geschichte, p. 
150. 

7 Le Long, edit. Masch, vol. i, par. ii, p. 
146, 147. ; 
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of Rieti ; and, with their assistance, and that of two of his own country- 
men, he published the New Testament in Ethiopic, at Rome, in the 
year 1548. Four years after this, the first grammar of that language 
was given to the public by Vittorio.t 

It may appear strange, that no part of the Syriac version of the 
Scriptures should as yet have come from the press. Bomberg intended 
to print the gospel according to Matthew in that language, from a copy 
of the four gospels which was in his possession, but delayed the work in 
expectation of obtaining additional manuscripts.? Tesco Ambrogio, of 
the noble family of the Conti d’Albonese, a doctor of laws and canon 
regular of St John’s of the Lateran, who had received instructions in 
Ethiopic from the Abyssinians who visited Rome in 1512, was initiated 
into the Syriac language by one of three individuals, Joseph Acurio a 


‘priest, Moses, a deacon, and Elias, a sub-deacon, whom Peter, patriarch 


of the Maronites, had sent as a deputation to Rome, soon after the 
advancement of Leo X. to the pontificate. From that time Ambrogio 
became passionately fond of these languages, and being appointed to 
teach them at Bologna, gave from the press a specimen of his qualifica- 
tions for that task in his Introduction to the Chaldaic, Syriac, Armenian, 
and ten other languages, with the characters of about forty different 
alphabets. Various untoward events prevented him from executing 
his favourite design of publishing the Gospels in Syriac, which, at an 
accidental interview, he devolved on Albert Widinanstiidter, the learned 
chancellor of Easter Austria. In the year 1552, Ienatius, patriarch of 
Antioch, sent Moses Mardineus, as his “orator” to the Roman pontiff, to 
obtain, among other things, the printing of an edition of the Syriac 
New Testament, for the use of the churches under his inspection. The 
orator exerted his eloquence in vain at Rome, Venice, and other places of 
Italy : and, after wasting nearly three years, was about to return home 
in despair, when he was advised to apply to Widmanstiidter, by whose 
zealous exertions the work was published in 1555, at Vienna.* Thus 
was Italy deprived of the honour of giving to the world the New Testa- 
ment in the best and most venerable of all the ancient versions, 

The first edition of the Septuagint came from the Aldine press in 1518, 
under the direction of Andrew of Asolo, In 1516, Erasmus published 
at Basle his edition of the Greck text of the New Testament, accom- 
panied with a Latin version formed by himself; to which his fame gave 
an extensive circulation in Italy. And in 1527, Sante Pagnini of Lucca 
published his Latin translation of the whole Bible, which had excited 


1 Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p. 1073. Le Long, 8 Introductio in Chaldaicam Jineuam, 
edit. Masch, vol. i. part. il. p. 152—154.  Co- Syriacam, Ge. Papiw, 1589, Tiraboschi, vii. 
lomesii Ital. Orient. p. 107, 108, art. Mari- 1008—1072. Henr. a Porta, (Prof. Lingua- 
anus Victorius Reatinus, Michaelis, Introd. rum Oriental. apud Acad. Ticin.) De Ling. 
to the New Testament, by Marsh, vol. ii, Orient. Prastantia, p. 159 
part i. p. 612. 4 Dedic. et Priefat. in N. Test. Syrinc. Vien. 

2 Postel, Linguarum Duodecim Alph. Austr. 1555, Assemani Bibl. Oriont. tom. i. 
Introd. sig. Biiij. Varisiis, 1538. Conf. Pos- p. 535. Le Long, edit. Masch, vol. i, par. il. 
telli Epist. prefix. Vers. N. Test. Syriaci, p.71—79. Michiaclis, Introd., by Marsh, vol, 
Vien, Austr. 1555. il. part. i. p. 8, 535—540. 
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great expectations, from the reputation which the author enjoyed 
as a Hebrew scholar, and its being known that he had spent upwards 
of twenty-five years on the work. 

The publication of the Scriptures in the original languages, and in 
various versions, was followed by illustrations of them, which were 
neither without merit nor utility. The work of Pictro Colonna, 
commonly called from his native place, Galatinus, from which later 
writers on the Jewish controversy have drawn so many of their materials, 
was not the less useful, that it was afterwards found to be a compila- 
tion from the unpublished work of another author.! Besides his own 
paraphrases, Erasmus edited the notes of Laurcntius Valla on the New 
Testament, which came recommended to the Italians as the work of one 
of their countrymen, who had distinguished himself as a reviver of 
letters, but whom Bellarmine afterwards called, not without reason, the 
precursor of the Lutherans.? The Scriptural simplicity which charac- 
terises the commentaries of cardinal Cajetan, and a few others, forms a 
striking contrast to the writings of the scholastic divines who preceded 
them. Cardinal Sadolet’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
was the work of an orator, who wished to correct the barbarisms of the 
vulgate, and combat the tenets of St Augustine. The works of Agos- 
tino Steuchi, 6r Steuco, of Gubbio, discover an extensive acquaintance 
with the three learned languages, mixed with cabalistical and Platonic 
ideas. J shall afterwards have occasion to speak of the commentaries of 
Folengo. Isidoro Clario, a Benedictine abbot of Monte Cassino, who 
was advanced to the bishopric of Foligno, published the Vulgate, 
corrected from the original Hebrew and Greck, and accompanied with 
preliminary dissertations and explanatory notes ; but as the work did 
not appear until 1542, when the progress of heresy had alarmed his 
brethren, it, in consequence, underwent the process of expurgation, and 
the prolegomena were suppressed. He gave great offence by saying in 
his preface, that he had corrected the version of the Old Testament by 
the Hebrew, and of the New by the Greek verity. The author had 
also availed himself of the notes of the Protestants, but tacitly ; “for, 
in the time in which he wrote, to cite a Protestant author was an 
unpardonable crime,” as Tiraboschi candidly owns. “ Heresy,” says 
another modern writer, “was a pest, the very touch of which created 
horror ; the cordon of separation or precaution was drawn all around ; 
Clario did not dread the contagion for himself, but he dreaded to appear 
to have braved it, and his prudence excuses his plagiarism.” 

By means of these studies, the minds of the learned in Italy were 
turned to the Scriptures, and prepared for taking part in the religious 

1 Galatinus, De Arcanis Catholicm Veri- into great distress, in consequence of the 
tatis, Ortone, 1518. See theaccount of the master of the sacred palace refusing to 
Pugio Fidei of Raymond Martini,givenin the approve of his commentary. (Lirabosehi, 
Ifistory of the Reformation in Spain, p. 66. tom. vii. p. 313—316.) ~ + oy 

2 Simon, Hist. Crit. des Commentateurs du 4 Riveti Opera, tom. ii. p. 916 
N. Test. p 484—487. 6 ‘Liraboschi, tom. vii. p. SAB, 

* Thid. p. 550-556. Sadolet was thrown € Ginguené, tom. vii. p. 36. 
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controversy which arose. Individuals in the conclave, such as Egidio, 
Fregoso, and Aleander were skilled in the sacred tongues, which were 
now studied in the palaces of bishops and in the cells of monks. All 
were not concerned to become acquainted with the treasures hid in 
those books which they turned over by night and by day, and still less 
were they led by thein to renounce a system to which, among other 
secular advantages, they owed their literary leisure : but neither, on the 
other hand, were men disposed, at that period, as they were at a subse- 
quent one, to employ sacred criticism as an art to invent arguments for 
supporting existing abuses; and there were always individuals, from 
time to time, whose minds welcomed the truth, or were accessible to 
conviction. Accordingly, we shall find among the converts to the 
reformed doctrine, men eminent for their literary attainments, the rank 
which they held in the church, and the character which they had 
obtained for piety in those orders to which the epithet religious had 
long been appropriated. The reformers appealed from the fallible and 
conflicting opinions of the doctors of the church to the infallible dictates 
of revelation, and from the Vulgate version of the Scriptures to the 
Hebrew and Greek originals ; and in these appeals they were often 
supported by the translations recently made by persons of acknowledged 
orthodoxy, and published with the permission and wari recommenda- 
tions of the head of the church. In surveying this portion of history, 
it is impossible not to admire the arrangements of Providence, when we 
perceive monks and bishops, and cardinals and popes, active in forging 
and polishing those weapons which were soon to be turned against 
themselves, and which they afterwards would fain have blunted and 
Jaboured to decry as unlawful and empoisoned. 

The works which have been described were confined to the learned ; 
and, however useful they were, it is not probable that any impression 
would have been made on the public mind in Italy, unless the means of 
religious knowledge had been Jaid open to the people at large. As the 
Church of Rome has strictly confined the religious service to an unknown 
tongue, we need not be astonished at the jealousy with which she has 
always viewed translations of the Seriptures into vulgar languages. 
There would be still less reason for astonishment at this, if we might 
believe the statement of a learned Italian, that, down to the sixteenth 
century, all the sermons preached in churches were in Latin, and that 
those in Italian were delivered without the consecrated walls, in the 
piazzas or some contiguous spot... This statement, however, has been 
controverted. ‘The truth appears to be, that, in the thirteenth century, 
the sermons were preached in Latin, and afterwards explained in 
Italian to the common people ; and that instances of this practice occur 

1 Fontanini, Della Hloquenza Italiana, lib. iii. cap. ii. p. 250—254. It is certain that, so 
late as the middle of the sixteenth century, Isidoro Clavio, bishop of Woligno, preached 
in Latin to a crowded assembly of men and women—‘ I’requens iste, quem cerno, viro- 


Tum, mudicrwnrque, conventus,” says the preacher. (Orationcs Wxtraord. Venet. 1507. 
tom. A orut. Xvi.) 
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in the history of the fifteenth century. It was pleaded, that the 
dignity of the pulpit and the sacredness of the word of God suffered by 
using a different method; and with equal force might it be urged, that 
“the sacred Scriptures were vilified by being translated into the vulgar 
tongue.”? But, in spite of this prejudice, translations of the Bible into 
Italian were attempted, as soon as the language had been purified by 
Dante, Petrarch, and others; and they came from the press within a 
few years after the invention of the art of printing. 

Jacopo da Voragine, bishop of Genoa, and author of the Golden 
Legend, is said to have translated the Scriptures into the language 
of Italy as carly as the middle of the thirteenth century. It is cer- 
tain, that this task was undertaken by more than one individual in 
the subsequent age, but executed, as may be supposed, in a rude and 
barbarous manner. An Italian version of the Scriptures, by Nicolo 
Malermi or Malerbi, a Camaldolese monk, was printed at Venice so 
early as the year 1471, and is said to have gone through no fewer than 
nine editions in the fifteenth and twelve editions in the sixteenth 
century ;° a proof that the Italians were addicted to reading in their 
native tongue, if there did not exist among them at that time a general 
desire for the word of God. We find an additional proof of this in the 
Italian versions of parts of Scripture which appeared about the same 
period.” Malermi’s translation, like those on which it was founded, 
was made from the Vulgate, aud written in a style unsuited to the 
sixteenth century. A version less barbarous in its diction and more 
faithful to the original had long been desired by the learned. This was 
at last executed by Antonio Brucioli, of whose history and qualifications 

1 Apostolo Zeno, Note alla Biblioteca del 
Fontanini, tom. ii. p., 424. Sig. Domenico 
Maria Manni, Prefaz. alle Prediche di Wra 


Giordano : Viraboschi, tom. iv. p. 496—498. 
2 Avyvilire Ja sacra Scrittura il tradurla 


la Theologie), p. 89. It was printed, “ Kal. 
Aug. 1471,” by “ Vind. de Spira,” and con- 
tains a prefatory epistle by Nicolo di Malher- 
bi. Another version of the Bible was printed 
in the month of October of the same year, 


in lingua volgare,” says Passavanti, in his 
Specchio di vera Penilenza, quoted by Fonta- 
hin, p. 674. 

* Le Long doubts if there ever was such a 
version. Bibl. Sac. tom. i. p. 352, edit. 3. 
Fontanini denies its existence. Della Wloq, 
Ital. p. 673. 

4 Fragments of such translations were to 
be found in libraries during the fifteenth 
century, Malermi expressly mentions one 
of them, which contained, he says, ‘cose 
enormi, que non lice ser dicte, ne dv esser 
leggiute.” D, Abbate Giov. Andres, Dell’ 
Origine ogni Letteratura, tom. xix. p. 200. 
Girolamo Squarzafico, a learned man, who 
Wrote a preface to the edition of the Bible in 
M77, says :—* Vencrabilis Dominus Nicolaus 
de Midermi (aut de Mialerbi) sacra Biblia ex 
Latino Italie reddidit, eos imitatus, qui vul- 
(ures antca versiones, si sunt loc nomine, et 
Hon potius confusiones nuneupantur, confe- 
cerunt.” ~ Lettera Critica dal Signor Abbate 
NN. all’ Erud. Padre Giov. degli Agostini, 
p. 8. Rovercdo, 1729. 

§ Fontanini, p. 673. De Bure (Vartic de 


$ 


without notice of the translator, printer, or 
place of printing. Dibdin’s des Althorp. 
vol. ii. p. 44. Bibl. Spencer. vol. i. p. 63. 

6 Foscarini, Della Letteratura Veneziana, 
vol. i. p. 839. Dr Geddes says it went through 
thirteen editions in the space of less than 
half a century, Prospectus of a New Trans- 
lation, p. 103. Andrew Rivet possessed a 
copy of the edition printed in i477, Opera, 
tom, ii. p. 920. Pere Simon, who is not al- 
ways $9 accurate as a severe critic on the 
works of others should be, speaks of Maler- 
mi’s version as publisbed for the first time in 
1541.  Itist. Crit. de V. Test. p. S71, 59S. 
edit, 1650, 

7'The two following are mentioned by 
Mattei :—* Li quattro volumi de gli Hvangeli 
volgarizzati da frate Guido, con le loro 
sizioni fatte per Irate Simone da Cascia, 
Ven. 1486." SL’ Apocalisse con le chiose de 
Nicolo da Lira; traslazione di Maestro 
Vederico da Venezia, lavorata nel 1394, 
stampata Ven. 1519.” Bsame de] Sig. Mar- 
chese Scipione Mattei, p. 19. Roveredo, 
1789 
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as a biblical interpreter I shall afterwards have occasion to speak, His 
Italian version of the New Testament was printed at Venice in 1530," 
and his version of the whole Bible came from the same press in 1532.? 
The latter was reprinted with great accuracy in 1541 ;* and, in an 
advertisement prefixed to it, the translator seems to intimate that the 
whole work appeared in 1530 ;* but as no copy of the Old Testament 
printed in that year has ever been heard of, it is probable that he refer- 
red only to the New Testament. So great was the success of this work, 
that other translations were produced within a few years; and the 
~ Roman Catholics reckoned it necessary to oppose versions of their own 
to those which came from Protestants, or which were thought favourable 
to their views. This was the origin of the Italian Bible by Sante Mar- 
mochini,’ which, though professing to be translated from the Hebrew 
and Greek, is in reality a version of the Vulgate, except when it slavishly 
copies Brucioli. Fra Zaccario, in his version of the New 'Testament,° 
followed Marmochini. Subsequently, the New Testament was trans- 
Jated by Massimo Teofilo,’ and the whole Bible by Filippo Rusticio.® 
Both of them avow it to be their object to preserve the purity of the 
Italian Janguage, which had been neglected by those who had gone 
before them ; and, in their prefatory and subjoined discourses, they 
defend the reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongues, and write on 
this subject in every respect as Protestants.° 
The new opinions were also propagated in Italy by the intercourse 
which letters and travelling had established between it and the protes- 
tant parts of Hurope. It had long been the custom for the German 
youth to finish their education, especially in law and medicine, at 
Padua, Bologna, and other Italian universitics. The Italians began 
now, in their turn, to visit the schools of Switzerland and Germany, 
whose literary reputation was daily advancing ; and many of them 
were attracted to Wittemberg by the fame of Melanchthon, who was 
known to most of the learned in Italy, and with whom Bembo and 


1 Jt came from the press of his country- Jaltra dichiara tutta le materie cho si trat- 


man, Luca Antonio Giunti. A copy of this 
rare book is to be found in the royal library 
at Berlin, 

2 Le Long, Bibl. Sac. par. ii. p. 125, 126, 
edit. Boerneri. Woltii Notw ad Colom. Ital. 
Orient. p. 59. Gerdes, [tal. Ref. p. 190, Mis- 
cell. Groningana, tom. ii, p. 658, Simon, 
Hist. Crit. de V. Test. 1. ii. chup. 22; and 
Disquis. Crit. p. 198. The most accurate ac- 
countisgiven by Schelhorn, Ergétzlichkeiten 
aus der Kirchenhistoric und Literatur, tom. 
i, p. 401—419, 643—647. 

3 The following is the title of this edition: 
— La Biblia Ja quale in se contiene i sacro 
santi Libri del vecchio & nuovo Testamento, 
i quali ti apporto Christianissimo Lettore, 
nuovamente trodotti da la Mebraica & Greca 
verita in linqua Toscana per Antonio Bruci- 
oli. Con le Concordantie di tutta essa serit- 
tura santa. Et con due tavole @una delle 
quali montrai luoghi & ordine di quella, & 


t 


tono in essa, remittendo a snvi luoghi i Let- 
tori. Cosa nuova, & utilissima a tutti i 
Christiani. In Venetia nel MDXLI.” At the 
end is, ‘‘Impresso in Venetia nelle case di 
Francesco Brucioli & i Frategli nel mese di 
Agosto MDXLI.” Schellhorn, Ergétzlich. aus 
der Kirchenhist. und Literer. tom. i, p. 410. 

4 Brucioli complains of the incorreetness 
of this impression, and states that he will 
not acknowledge as his translations any that 
have not been executed by the printers of - 
the edition in 1541, 

56 Printed at Venice in 1538. 

6 Printed in 1542. 

7 Printed at Lyons in 1551, 

8 Printed at Geneva in 1562. 

9 [lenr. a Porta De Ling. Orient. p. 71. 
Abbate D. Giov. Andres, D'Ogni Lettera- 
tura, tom. xix. p. 242. Schelhorn, Ereétz. 
tom. i. p. 418, 615, 646. Gerdes, Ital. Ref. p. 
829, 340. 
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Sadoleti did not scruple to maintain a friendly correspondence. The 
effects of this intercourse were so visible, that it was repeatedly com- 
plained of by the more zealous defenders of the old religion ; and a 
writer of that age gives it as his advice, “that a stop should be put to 
all commerce and intercourse, epistolary or otherwise, between the 
Germans and Italians, as the best means of preventing heresy from 
pervading the whole of Italy.”? Ata later period, the reformed opinions 
and books were imported by merchants belonging to Lyons, and other 
parts of France, who traded with the Italian states.’ 

War, which brings so many evils in its train, and which proved such 
a scourge to Italy during the first half of the sixteenth century, was 
overruled by Providence for disseminating in that country the inestim- 
able blessings of the Gospel. The troops which Charles V. brought 
from Germany to assist him in his Italian expeditions, and the Swiss 
auxiliaries who followed the standard of his rival Francis L., contained 
many Protestants. With the freedom of men who have swords in their 
hands, these foreigners conversed on the religious controversy with the 
inhabitants among whom they were quartered. They extolled the 
spiritual liberty which they enjoyed at home, derided the frightful idea 
of the reformers which the monks had impressed on the minds of the 
people, talked in the warmest strains of Luther and his associates as the 
restorers of Christianity, contrasted the purity of their lives and the 
slender income with which they were contented with the wealth and 
licentiousness of their opponents, and expressed their astonishment that 
a people of such spirit as the Italians should continue to yield a base 
and implicit subjection to an indolent and corrupt priesthood, which 
sought to keep them in ignorance, that it might feed on the spoils of 
their credulity. The impression which these representations were 
calculated to make on the minds of the people, was strengthened by the 
angry manifestoes which the pope and the emperor published against 
each other. Clement charged the emperor with indificrence to religion, 
and complained that he had enacted laws, in various parts of his 
dominions, which were highly injurious to the interests of the church 
and derogatory to the honour of the holy sce. Charles recriminated, by 
accusing the pope of kindling the flames of war in Europe, that he 
might evade, what was universally and loudly called for, the reforma- 
tion of the church in its head and members : he wrote to the cardinals 
to summon a general council for this purpose ; and threatened that, if 
this were not done, he would abolish the jurisdiction of the pope 
throughout Spain, and convince other nations, by his example, that 
ecclesiastical abuses might be corrected, and the ancient discipline of 
the church restored, without the intervention of papal authority.’ 


es Melanchthon, Mpist. coll. 368, 373, 712, 
628, 733, 75S, edit. Lond, 
_ 7 Busdragi Wpistola de Ttalia a Lutheran- 
SMO prescrvanda; in Serin. Antiq. tom. i, 
Dp. B24, It has been supposed by some, that 
ergerto concealed himself under the feigned 
name of Gerardus Busdragus, wad that the 
Whole letter is a piece of irony. 


3 Galluzzi, Istoria del Granducato di Tos- 
cano, tom. ke yp. 142. 

4 Robertson’s Charles V. vol. ii, p. 386. 
Gerdes. Ital. Ref p. 17. 

5 Pro divo Garolo ejus nominis quinto, 
Apologetici libri duo; Movunt, 1527. Sleidan, 
Cowment, tom. i. p. 332—336,edit. Am Bude. 
Do Thou, Hist, lib. i, sect. 11, 
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Nor did the emperor rest in threatenings. His general, the Duke of 
Bourbon, having entered the papal territories, Rome was taken and 
sacked ; and the pontiff, after enduring a sicge in the castle of St 
Angelo, was obliged to surrender to the imperial troops, and to remain 
for a considerable time as a captive in their hands. According to the 
accounts given by Roman Catholic historians, the Germans in the 
emperor’s army behaved with great moderation towards the inhabitants 
of Rome after the first day’s pillage, and contented themselves with 
testifying their detestation of idolatry ; the Spaniards never relented 
in their rapacity and cruelty, torturing the prisoners to make them 
discover their treasures ; while the Italians imitated the Spaniards in 
their cruelty, and the Germans in their impicty.t A scene which was 
exhibited during the siege of the castle, will convey an idea of the 
indignity shown to all that had been held sacred in the Roman see. 
A party of German soldiers, mounted on horses and mules, assembled 
one day in the streets of Rome. One of them, named Grunwald, 
distinguished by his majestic countenance and stature, being attired like 
the pope, and wearing a triple crown, was placed on a horse richly 
caparisoned. Others were arrayed like cardinals, some wearing mitres, 
and others clothed in scarlet or white, according to the rank of those 
whom they personated. Jn this form they marched, amidst the sound- 
ing of drums and fifes, and accompanied by a vast concourse of people, 
with all the pomp and ceremony usually observed in a pontifical proces- 
sion, When they passed a house in which any of the cardinals was 
confined, the procession stopped, and Grunwald blessed the people by 
stretching out his fingers in the manner practised by the pope on such 
occasions. After some time he was taken from his horse, and borne on 
the shoulders of one of his companions on a pad or seat prepared for the 
purpose. Having reached the castle of St Angelo, he drank from a 
large cup to the safe custody of Clement, in which he was pledged by 
his attendants. He then administered to his cardinals an oath, in 
which they engaged to yicld due obedience and faithful allegiance to 
the emperor, as their lawful and only prince ; and not to disturb the 
peace of the empire by intrigues, but, as became them, according to the 
precepts of Scripture and the example of Christ and his apostles, to be 
subject to the civil powers. After a speech, in which he rehearsed the 
civil, parricidal, and sacrilegious wars excited by the popes, and acknow- 
ledged that Providence had raised up the Emperor Charles V. to revenge 
these crimes and bridle the rage of wicked priests, the pretended 
pontiff solemnly promised to transfer all his authority and power to 
Martin Luther, that he might remove the corruptions which had 
infected the apostolical sce, and completely refit the ship of St Peter, 
that it might no longer be the sport of the winds and waves, through 
the unskilfulness and negligence of its governors, who, intrusted with 


1 Gnicciardini, I] Sacco di Roma; and the authorities quoted by Sismondi, Hist. des 
Rép. Ital. tom. xv. p. 274—276. 
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ROME DENOUNCED AS “ BABYLON,” A3 


the helm, had spent their days and nights in drinking and debauchery. 
Then raising his voice, he said, “All who agree to these things, and 
would see them carried into execution, let them signify this by lifting 
up their hands ;” upon which the whole band of soldiers, raising their 
hands, exclaimed, “ Long live pope Luther! Long live pope Luther !” 
All this was performed under the eye of Clement VII. 

In other circumstances, such proceedings would have been regarded 
in no other light than as the unbridled excesses of a licentious soldiery, 
and might have excited compassion for the captive pontiff: but at this 
time it was the general conviction, that the wars which had so long 
desolated Italy were chiefly to be ascribed to the ambition and rescnt- 
ment of the popes ; the conduct of Clement, in provoking a powerful 
enemy whom he was incapable of resisting, appeared to be the effect of 
a judicial infatuation ; the disasters which betell the papal see and the 
city of Rome were interpreted as marks of divine displeasure ; and 
those who insulted over them were regarded as heralds employed to 
denounce the judgments of heaven against an incorrigible court, and a 
city which was desecrated and defiled by all manner of wickedness. 
These were not merely the sentiments of the vulgar, or of such as had 
already imbibed the reformed opinions ; they were entertained by dig- 
nitaries of the Roman church, and uttered within the walls of the 
Vatican. We have a proof of this in a speech delivered by Staphylo, 
bishop of Sibari, at the first meeting of the apostolical Rota held atter 

Rome was delivered from a foreign army. Having described the de- 
vastations committed on the city, the bishop proceeds in the following 
strain: “ But whence, I pray, have these things proceeded ? and why 
have such calamities befallen us? Because all flesh have corrupted 
their ways : because we are citizens, not of the holy city Rome, but of 
Babylon the wicked city. The word of the Lord spoken by Isaiah is 
accomplished in our times— How is the faithful city become an harlot ! 
It was full of judgement and holiness : righteousness formerly dwelt in 
it ; now sacrilegious persoms and murderers! Formerly it was in- 
habited by a holy nation, a peculiar people, but now by the people of 
Gomorrah, a depraved seed, wicked children, unfaithful priests, the 
companions of thieves!’ Lest any should suppose,” continued the 
bishop, “that this prophetic oracle was fulfilled long ago in the over- 
throw of the Babylonish Jerusalem by the Roman emperors Vespasian 
and Titus, secing the words appear to refer to the time in which the 
prophet lived, I think it proper to observe, agrecably to ecclesiastical 
verity, that future things were set before the eyes of the prophet’s mind 
as present. This is evident from the sacred writings throughout— 
‘The daughter of Zion shall be forsaken and made desolate by the 
Violence of the enemy.’ This daughter of Zion, the apostle Jolin, in 
the book of Revelation, explains as meaning not Jerusalem, but the 

! Narratio Direptionis Expugnate Urbis, The principal facts in this narrative are con- 


€x Italico transhitaa Casparo Barthio: Ma- firmed by the popish writers, Cochleus, 
Uricii Centifol. Lutheran. tom. i. p. 96-98. Spondanns, &e, 
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city Rome, as appears from looking into his description. For John, 
or rather the angel explaining to John the vision concerning the judg- 
ment of the whore, represents this city as meant by Babylon. ‘The 
woman whom thou sawest is that great city which reigns (he refers to 
a spiritual reign) over the kings of the earth” Again John says—‘ She 
sits on seven hills 7 which applies properly to Rome, called, from ancient 
times, the seven-hilled city. She is also said to ‘sit on many waters, 
which signify people, nations, and various languages, of which, as we 
see, this city is composed more than any other city in the Christian 
world. He says also, ‘She is full of names of blasphemy, the mother 
of uncleanness, fornications, and abominations of the earth.” This 
supersedes the necessity of any more specific proof that Rome is the 
city referred to ; sceing these vices, though they prevail everywhere, have 
fixed their seat and empire with us,”* 

If such was the impression which this event made on the mind of a 
bishop, and such the language held within the hearing of the sovercien 
pontiff, what must have been the feclings and the language of those 
who were less interested in the support of the ecclesiastical monarchy, 
and who were still greater sufferers from the ambition and tyranny of 
those who administered its affairs? The mysterious veil of sanctity, by 
which the minds of the vulgar had been long overawed, was now torn 
off ; and, when revealed, the claims of the priesthood appeared to be as 
arrogant and unfounded as their conduct was inconsistent with the 
character which they had assumed, and with the precepts of that re- 
ligion of which they professed to be the teachers and guardians. The 
horror hitherto felt at the name of heretic and Lutheran began to abate 
in Italy, and the minds of the people were prepared to listen to the 
teachers of the reformed doctrine, who, in their turn, were emboldened 
to preach and make proselytes in a more open manner than they had 
hitherto ventured to do. “In Italy also,” says the historian of the 
council of Trent, speaking of this period, “as there had neither been 
pope nor papal court at Rome for nearly two years, and as most men 
looked on the calamities which had fallen on both as the execution of a 
divine judgment, on account of the corruptions of its government, many 
listened with avidity to the Reformation ; in several cities, and parti- 
cularly at Faenza, which was situated within the territories of the pope, 
sermons were delivered in private houses against the church of Rome ; 
and the number of those named Lutherans, or, as they called them- 
selves, Evangelicals, increased every day.’? That these sermons were 
not entirely confined to private houses, and that the reformed doctrine 
was publicly preached in Italy before the year 1530, we learn from the 
highest authority. “ From the report made to us,” says pope Clement 


1 Oratio habita ad Anuditores Rotx, de 2 Fra Paolo, Ilist. du Concile de Trente, 
causis Excidii Urbis Roma, anno1527; inter vol. i. p. 87, edit. Courayer. With this the 
Rerum German. Scriptores, a Schardio, statement of Giannone exuctly agrees. List. 
ii. 013, &c. Wolfii Lect. Memor, ii. 300. Civ. de Naples, tom. iv. p. 110. 
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VIL, “we have learned with great grief of heart, that, in different parts 
of Italy, the pestiferous heresy of Luther prevails to a high degree, not 
only among secular persons, but also among ecclesiastics and the regular 
clergy, both mendicant and non-mendicant ; so that some, by their dis- 
courses and conversation, and, what is worse, by their public preaching, 
infect numbers with this disease, greatly scandalise faithful Christians, 
who live under the obedience of the Roman church and observe its 
laws, and contribute to the increase of heresies, the stumbling of the 
weak, and the no small injury of the Catholic faith.” These appear- 
ances, while they gave alarm to the friends of the papacy, excited hopes 
in the breasts of those who had espoused the cause of the Reformation. 
Both parties calculated on the national character of the Italians ; and 
it was a common remark, that as the plague, aggravated by the intenser 
heat of the sky, was more virulent in Italy than in Germany, so Luther- 
anism, if it seized on the more susceptible and ardent minds of the 
Italians, would rage with an impctuosity and to an extent as yet un- 
paralleled.’ : 


1 Raynaldi Annales, ad ann. 1530. Imperii Norimberg.; apud Seckendorf, i. 289, 
2 Campegii Cardinalis Oratio ad ordines Busdr. Epist.; in Scrin. Antiq. t. i, 1, 325. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN THE DIFFERENT STATES 
AND CITIES OF ITALY. 


HAvine given a general account of the introduction of the reformed 
opinions into Italy, and the causes which led to this event, I now pro- 
ceed to trace the progress which they made through the different states 
and cities of that country. , 


FrRRARA is entitled to the first notice, on account of the protection 
which it afforded, at an early period, to the friends of the Reformation, 
who fled from various parts of Italy and from foreign countrics. Under 
the government of its dukes of the illustrious house of Este, Ferrara 
had, for some time, vied with Florence in the encouragement of learn- 
ing and the fine arts. Ariosto lived at the court of Alfonso I., as did 
Bernardo Tasso, and, at a subsequent period, his more illustrious son, the 
author of Jerusalem Delivered, at the court of Ercole II. ; and, in con- 
sequence of this, the genealogy and achievements of the dukes of 
Ferrara have been transmitted to posterity by the first poets of that 
age. Hercules had received a good education, and was induced, by 
personal judgment and feeling, to ) yield that patr onage to learned men 
which contemporary princes paid as a tribute to fashion, and out of 
regard to their own fame.‘ The house of Este had, in several late in- 
stances, been but ill repaid for the devotion which it had shown to 
the interests of the see of Rome; but the reason already mentioned, as 
attaching the Italian princes to the pope, overcame the sense of injury. 
Ippolito, a younger son of duke Alfonso, and afterwards his nephew 
Ludovico, were cardinals ; and, from time immemorial, a branch of the 
family had oceupicd a place in the sacred college.? Accordingly, Al- 
fonso had proved a faithful ally to Clement during the humiliating 
disasters to which he was exposed ; and his successor, though more 
liberal in his religious views than his father, avoided anything which 
might give offence to the supreme pontiff. 

1 Celii Calcagnini Opera, p. 77, 116, 144, 2 Black's Life of Tasso, i, 348. To this 
175. The culosium which Caleagnini has Ariosto alludes :— 
pronounced on him is justitied by the account *Twere long to tell the names of all thy race, 


of a conversation between them respecting That in the conclave shall obtain a place, 
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p. 168; Conf. p. 160—162. Orkundo Furioso, bouk iii, 
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RENEE, DUCHESS OF FERRARA. Aq 


In the year 1527, Hercules II. married Renée, or Renata, daughter of 
Louis XII. of France ; and the countenance shown to the reformed 
opinions at the court of Ferrara is chiefly to be ascribed to the influence 
of this amiable and accomplished princess. Distinguished for her virtue 
and generosity, at once dignified and engaging in her manners, speaking 
the French and Italian languages with equal purity, and deeply versed 
in the Greek and Roman classics, she attracted the love and adiniration 
of all who knew her.' Before leaving her native country she had be- 
come acquainted with the reformed doctrine, by means of some of those 
learned persons who frequented the court of the celebrated Margaret, 

ueen of Navarre ; and she was anxious to facilitate its introduction 
into the country to which her residence was now transferred. For some 
time she could only do this under the covert of entertaining its friends 
as men of letters, which the duke, her husband, was ready to encourage, 
or at least to wink at. The first persons to whom she extended her 
protection and hospitality on this principle, were her own countrymen 
whom the violence of persecution had driven out of France. 

Madame de Soubise, the governess of the duchess, had introduced 
several men of letters into the court of France during the late reign.’ 
She now resided at the court of Ferrara, along with her son, Jean de 
Parthenai, sieur de Soubise, afterwards a principal leader of the Pro- 
testant party in France ; her daughter, Anne de Parthenai, distinguished 
for her elegant taste ; and the future husband of this young lady, An- 
toine de Pons, count de Marennes, who adhered to the reformed cause 
until the death of his wife.’ In the year 1534, the celebrated French 
poet, Clement Marot, fled from his native country, in consequence of 
the persecution excited by the affair of the Placards, and after residing 
for a short time at the court of the queen of Navarre, in Béarn, came 
to Ferrara. He was recommended by Madame de Soubise to the 
duchess, who made him her secretary ;* and his friend, Lyon Jamet, 
finding it necessary soon after to join him, met with a reception equally 
gracious.© About the same time, the celebrated reformer, John Calvin, 
visited Ferrara, where he spent some months, under the assumed name 
of Charles Heppeville. He received the most distinguished attention 
from the duchess, who was confirmed in the Protestant faith by his in- 
structions, and ever after retained the highest respect for his character 
and talents.? In the year 1536, the Duke of Ferrara entered into a 


1 Muratori, Antichith Mstensi, tom. ii. p. 
368. Tiraboschi, Storia, tom. vii. par. i. p. 
87. Caleagnini Opera, p. 1419, 150. 

? Guvres de Clement Marot, tom; ii. p. 
182—184, A lallaye, 1731. 

3 Ibid. p. L78—181. Bayle, Dict., art. Sou- 
bise, J. de Parthenai. 

4 Tn the biographical and critical preface 
to the Hague cdition of Marot’s works, by 
Le Chevalier Gordon de Percel (under which 
name Nicole Lenglet du resnoy is supposed 
to have concealed himsclt), it isstated, that 
the famous Diana of Poitiers, afterwards 
mistress of Henry IL, instigated the persecu- 


tion against Marot, in revenge for some sati- 
rical verses which he had written on her for 
deserting him. ‘Tom. i. p. 25, 7. 

6 (Duvresdo Marot, tom. i.p.75—79. Beze, 
Ilist. Eecl. tom. i, p. 22. Le Laboureur, 
Addit. aux Mem. de CastcInau, p. 716. Nol- 
ten, Vita Olympiw Morate, p. 60—62, edit. 
Hesse, 6 Nolten, p. 65—07. 

7 Beza, Vita Calvini.~ Muratori, Antichitd 
Estensi, tom. ii. p. ) Ruchat, Hist. de la 
Reform. do la Suisse, tom. v. p. 620, The 
misstatements of Varillas and Moreri, re- 
specting Calvin's visit to Italy, ave corrected 
by Bayle, Vict., art. Soubise. 
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league with the pope and the emperor, by one of the secret -articles of 
which he was bound to remove all the French from his court ; and, in 
consequence of this, the duchess was obliged reluctantly to part with 
Madame de Soubise and her family.t | Marot retired to Venice, from 
which he soon after obtained permission to return to his native country.” 
It is not improbable, that the poet was induced at first to take part 
with the reformers from resentment at the opposition which the clergy 
made to every species of literature ; but he appears to have conceived 
a real attachment to the Protestant doctrine during his residence at 
Ferrara, if we may judge from the strain of the letters and other pieces 
which procceded from his pen at this time, and which breathe the spirit 
of martyrdom. He would probably have shrunk from the fiery trial, if 
he had been exposed to it ; but it does not follow from this, either that 
the sentiments referred to are not noble, or that the author was not in 
earnest when he uttered them.* Lyon Jamet was allowed to remain 
with the duchess, probably as a person less known than Marot, and dis- 
charged the duty of secretary to Renée after the departure of his friend.* 
Hubert Languct, an accomplished scholar, and one of the first, or at 
least soundest, politicians of his age, embraced the reformed faith while 
residing in Ferrara.? 

Several persons, who were decidedly favourable to the Reformation, 
obtained a place in the university of Ferrara, which was now fast re- 
covering its former lustre, after having suftered severely from the civil 
wars, in which the family of Este had, for many years, been involved.° 
But the reformed doctrine was propagated chicfly by means of those 
learned men whom the duchess retained in her family for the education 
of her children. This was conducted on an extensive scale, suited to 
the liberality of her own views and the munificence of her husband. 
Teachers in all branches of polite letters and arts were provided. In 
the galaxy of enlightened men which adorned the court of Ferrara, were 
Celio Caleagnini, Lilio Giraldi, Bartolomeo Riccio, Marzcllo Palingenio, 

1 Ppitres de Rabelais, p. 18. Marot has widely from that which is contained in his 
described with much tenderness the distress epistle addressed to Francis I. in 1536. 
of mind which the duchess felt on this ocea- QOiuvres, tom. ii. p.39, comp, p. 167. In the 
sion, inan epistic to the Queen of Navarre :— latter, his willingness to suffer martyrdom, 

which his biographer, after Bayle, laughs at, 


Du noble curour de Renee de Franco; is expressed in the following lines :— 


Puis comme sur plus fort que d'esperance Que plonst a VBternol, 

Console-la. Pour Jo grand Lion du peuple desolo, 
Tu seals comment hors son pays alla, Quo leur desir de mon sang fust saonte, 
Et quo purens ct arnia Inivsa ta; Ft tant Uabus, dont ily se sont munis, 
Mais tu no seals quel traitement ollo a Fussont a clor deseouverts ot punis, 

En terre estrango, O quatre fois ot cing fois bien heureuse 
Filo no voit ceux a qui 40 veult plnindre, La mort, tant soit ernelle et rizourouse | 
Son ceil rayant si loing ne poult attnindre, 
Et puis les monts pour ge bien ul estaindre 

Sunt entro deux, . 

Guvres, tom, ii. p, 317, $18 


Ha, Marguerite ! escoute In soufteanoe 


Qui feroit eeule un million do vies 
Sous tels abus n’evtro plus nsservies & 


4 Muvres de Marot, tom. ii. p. 159. Baylo, 
art. Marot, Clement. 


2 In the titlo to his twenty-first Cantique, 
he is said to be “banni do France, depuis 
chass¢ de Ferrara, et de ld retiré & Veniso 
1536." Cuvres, tom. ii. p. 316, comp. tom. 
i, p. 82, 83. Bayle, art. Marot, Clement. 

3 The account which ho gave of his faith, 
in his poctical epistlo, addressed to his pro- 
secutor, Mons, Bouchar, in 1525, differs 


§ Langueti Mpistole, lib. i. part ii, p. 111, 
264. Ilalas, 1699. 

6 Inthe beginning of the sixteenth century, 
there were so many English students at the 
university of Ferrara, as to form a distinct 
nation in that learned corporation. Bersetti 
Jlist. Gymn, Ferrar, apud Tiraboschi, tom. 
vii. p. 119. 
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LEARNED MEN AT FERRARA—OLYMPIA MORATA. 49 


and Marcantonio Flaminio, all of them men whose minds were elevated 
above the superstitions of their age, if they were not converts to the 
Protestant faith.* During a visit which the pontiff Paul IIT. paid to 


” 


Ferrara, in the year 1543, the Adelphi of Terence was acted by the 


youth of the family, and the three daughters of the duke, the eldest of 
whom was only twelve and the youngest five years of age, performed 
their parts with great applanse.? His holiness was not then aware of the 
religious sentiments of the masters, by whom the juvenile princesses 
had been qualified for affording him this classical amusement. Chilian 
and John Sinapi, two brothers from Germany, instructed them in Greck, 
and being Protestants, imbued their minds with sound views of religion.$ 
Fulvio Peregrino Morata, a native of Mantua, and a successful teacher 
of youth in various parts of Italy, had been tutor to the two younger 
brothers of the duke, and having returned to Ferrara in 1539, was re- 
admitted to his professorship in the university. Like most of his 
learned countrymen, Morata’s mind had been engrossed with secular 
studies during the first part of his life, but having met with Cclio Se- 
cundo Curio, a refugee from Piedmont, he imbibed from him the know- 
ledge of evangelical truth and a decp sense of religion. Estecmed for 
his learning and integrity, he became still more celebrated as the father 
of Olympia Morata, the most enlightened female of the age, whom he 
educated with a zeal prompted by parental fondness and professional 
enthusiasm. In consequence of her early proficiency in letters, Olympia 
was chosen by the duchess to be the companion of her eldest daughter, 
Anne, with whom she improved in every elegant and useful accomplish- 
ment ; and although she afterwards acknowledged that her personal 
piety suffered from the bustle and blandishments of a court, yet it was 
during her residence in the ducal palace that she first acquired that 
knowledge of the Gospel which supported her mind under the privations 
and hardships which she afterwards had to endure.® 

We have no means of ascertaining the number of Protestants at 
Ferrara, which probably varicd-at different times, according to the fluctu- 
ating politics of the duke, and the measures of religious constraint or 
toleration which were alternately adopted by the other states of Italy. 
One account. mentions, that they had several preachers as carly as the 
year 1528 ;7 but whether they were permitted to teach publicly or not, 


VNolten, Vita Olympie Morate, p, 67— 
87, ed. Hesse. 

? Muratori, Antich, Ust. ii. 368. 
ree Opera Olympia Morati, p. 76, 97, 203, 
205. 
_ 4 Nolten, ut supra, p. 14—17. Tis works 
in Italian and in Latin are mentioned by Tira- 
boschi (Storia, tom. vii. p. 1197—1200), and 
by Schelhorn. Aman. Heel. et Lit. tom. ii. 
». 647. A warm culogium is passed on him 
dy Caleagnini(Opera, p. 156), and by Bernbo. 
Epist. Kamil. apnd Schelhorn. Bembo, ina 
letter “a M. Bernardo Tasso, Seeretario della 


Signora Duchessa di Merrara,’’ May 27, 1529, 
speaks of ‘‘ Maestro Pellegrino Moretto,” as 
having said some injurious things of his proso 
works. Jicttere, tom. iii. p. 226. Milano, 1810. 

6 ulvio Morata calls Curio his ‘* divine 
teacher—one sent of God to instruct him, as 
Ananias was sent to Paul.” Nolton, Vita 
Olympiw Moratir, p. 17, 18, cd. Messe. Opus- 
eula Olympix Morate, p. 94, 96, ed. Basil. 
1580. 

6 Coclii Secundi Curionis Arancus, p. 158, 
154. Basil. 1544, 

7 Tempo Iclvetica, tom, iv. p, 133, 
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we are not informed. That their labours were successful, is evident 
from the number of distinguished persons who either imbibed the 
Protestant doctrine, or were confirmed in their attachment to it, at 
Ferrara. The most eminent of the Italians who embraced the reformed 
faith, or who incurred the suspicions of the clergy by the liberality of 
their opinions, had resided for some time at the court of Ferrara, or 
were indebted in one way or other to the patronage of Renée. 


THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


Mopena was also under the government of the house of Este, and 
“most probably owed its first acquaintance with the reformed opinions 
to the same cause which introduced them into Ferrara. Some of the 
Modenese were among the early correspondents of Luther? Few cities 
of Italy in that age could boast of having given birth to a greater 
number of persons eminent for talents and learning than Modena. It 
reckoned among its citizens four of the most accomplished members of the 
sacred college (including Sadolet), Sigonio, the celebrated antiquary, Cas- 
telvetro, a critic of great acuteness, and many others, whose names occur 
frequently in the history of Italian literature. Modena possessed one of 
those academies which sprung up in such great numbers in Italy during 
the sixteenth century, and threw into shade the old and endowed. semin- 
aries of science. It owed its origin to Giovanni Grillenzone, an 
enlightened physician, in whose house it met. The object of the asso- 
ciates was, at first, to promote their mutual improvement, by conver- 
sation and the reading of papers on literary and scientific subjects. 
But lectures were grafted on the original institution, which became so 
celebrated, especially after it procured the services of Franciscus Portus, 
a learned Greek, as to attract young men from all parts of Italy to 
Modena. The academy appears, at an early period, to have incurred 
the suspicion of being infected with the new opinions respecting religion. 
A writer who has thrown great light on the history of Italy is of 
opinion, that the proceedings against this society originated in one of 
those quarrels in which the literati of that age were not unfrequently 
involved with the religious orders, and in the resentment of Annibale 
Caro against Castclvetro, a member of the academy, who had written 
a severe criticism on one of his poems ;* but more accurate investiga- 
tion has proved that they had a deeper foundation. It would secm 
that the priests looked upon the academy, from its commencement, 
with a jealous eye; while the academicians, in their turn, were not 
scrupulous in expressing their contempt of the priests, and especially of 
1 Gerdes, Ital. Ref. p. 28, 29. One of these 


was Giovanni Francesco Virginio, a native of 
Brescia, and author of a paraplivase on the 


8 Muratori, Vita del Castelvetro; Opere 
Critivhe, p. 17, In the former edition, T was 
guided chiefly by the account which Tira- 


¥pistles of Paul to the Romans, Galiians, 
and Hebrews; printed at Lyons in 1505. 
Speaking of Renée, Fontanini says, ‘Gian- 
francesco Virginio Bresciano in dedicarle 
quegli le sue Jettere, seminata di frasi Pro- 
testanti, ¢ stampate in Venezia—nel 1548," 
Della Blog. ltl, 800. 2 Gerd, Ital. Ref, 61. 


boschi gives of the affair in his history of 
Italian Literature; but I bave since had ae- 
cess to the Biblioteca Modenese of that author, 
in which he furnishes more ample details, 
supported by the most authentic docu- 
ments. tis in 6 vols, dto, printed at Modena 
in 1751—1786. 
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MODENA. 51. 


the monks, on account of their ignorance and hypocrisy ; and, according 
to all accounts, the latter appear to have had good reason for the feclings 
which they indulged.* But the clergy had also reason for suspecting 
that their opponents had departed from the Romish faith. In December 
1537, Serafina, a canon regular of St Augustine, preaching in the 
cathedral church, told his audience that the Lutheran errors had begun 
to spread in Modena ; and, in proof of his assertion, referred to a book, 
infected with heresy, which had come into his hands. He had found it 
in the chamber of Lucrezia Pica, widow of Count Claudio Rangone, and 
had examined it, along with the inquisitor of heretical pravity and the 
vicar of the diocese, who had set on foot an inquiry as to the author of 
the work, and the person who had brought it into the city. It was 
easily traced to Gadaldino, a printer and bookseller ; the author could 
not be discovered, but it was strongly suspected he was one of the 
members of the academy, several of whom did not scruple to avow 
their approbation of the book, as containing doctrine which was both 
orthodox and edifying. The book was publicly burnt at Rome, and all 
the copies of it appear to have been carefully destroyed.? Soon after 
this occurrence, at the marriage of a daughter of Niccolo Machelli, a 
member of the academy, two persons in masks entered the place of 
entertainment, and recited a long satire on the preacher Serafino ; and 
at the same time similar pasquinades were aflixed to the pillars of the 
cathedral, the gate of the Dominican convent, and other public places 
in the city. Through the influence of the Countess Lucrezia, who felt 
herself scandalised by the affair, the duke ordered two persons, tutors 
to two of the principal families of the city, to be thrown into prison, as 
the authors of this insult on the clergy ; but they were soon after 
liberated, on the ground that they had not named any individual as the 
object of their raillery. As the clergy persevered in declaiming against 
the new opinions, the academicians had recourse to their former method 
of retaliation ; and, irritated by the ignorant harangues to which they 
were obliged to listen, they, in some instances, rose up in the midst of 


the church, criticised the sermon, 


1 In 1530, a friar, preaching in the cathe- 
dral of Modena during Lent, produced and 
read to his audience a Ietter from Jesus 
Christ, drawn up in the style of a papal 
brief; beginning with ‘‘ Jesus Episcopus,” 
and ending with “ Nulli ergo omnino homi- 
num, &e. Datum in Paradiso Terrestri 
Creationis Mundi die sexto Pontificatus nos- 
tri anno wterno,” &e. Piblioteea Modenese, 
dal Girolamo Tiraboschi, tom. i. p. 11. Gril- 
lenzone, in a letter to Sadolet, accounts for 
tho informations which the monks had laid 
against him, by saying, ‘‘ My nature is such, 
that J could never conceal ny displeasure at 
the conduct of the idle, ignorant, and hypo- 
critical.” Db. tom, ii, p. 485. 


2 Bibl. Modenese, tom. i. pp. 8—10, 14. Wo 
are indebted for all our knowledge of this 
book to an honest chronicler who lived at 


and held up the preacher to the 


that time in Modena. On hearing it de- 
nounced from the pulpit as heretical, he 
returned a copy of it, which he had lately 
purchased, and reclaimed his money; but 
his curiosity conquered his fears so far, that 
he previously inserted a description of it in 
his diary. It was in mvzz0 quarto, and con- 
sisted of ninoby-six paves, divided into 
thirty-one chapters. ‘The following is the 
title; IL Sumimario de Ja Sancta Scriptura, 
& lordinario de li Christiani, qualdeimonstra 
la vere fede Christiana, mediante le quale 
siamo justificati, & de lu vertu del baptisino 
secondo la doctrina de l’Mvangelio & do li 
Apostoli, cum una informazione, como tutti 
li Stati debbono vivere secondo I’ Myangelio.” 
It had no name of author or printer, nor any 
date. “Summarium Seripturm’’ is men- 
tioned in the Index Libr. Prohib. of 1559, 
sig. WT. 
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derision of the audience. Fra Serafina, who had left the city for some 
time, having ventured to return in 1539, was driven from the pulpit in 
disgrace. So far indeed were the monks from being able to check the 
progress of the reformed doctrine in the city, that they could not 
prevent it from finding its way into their own cloisters. A friar, named 
Antonio della Catellina, having preached with great applause during 
the feast of Pentecost, was accused of heresy ; but, instead of retracting, 
he appeared again in the pulpit, and defended the doctrine which he 
had taught. This produced a papal rescript, charging the inquisitor to 
make a strict investigation into the opinions of the religious orders 
established in the city.? 

Matters were in this state, when, in 1540, Paolo Ricio came to 
Modena.’ He was a native of Sivily, obtained the degree of doctor of 
theology at Naples, and belonged to the order of Minor Conventuals ; 
but having thrown off the cowl, that he might disseminate the Gospel 
with greater freedom, took the name of Lisia Fileno. He was cordially 
welcomed by the members of the academy, and made it his business to 
scek out the friends of truth in the city, whom he persuaded to meet 
for worship in a private house. They were confirmed by his instrue- 
tions, which were the means of adding to their numbers. A great 
sensation was produced in the city ; the Scriptures became the common 
topic of conversation ; and the subjects in dispute between the church 
of Rome and the reformers were freely and eagerly discussed. “ Persons 
of all classes,” says a contemporary historian of the popish persuasion, 
“not only the learned, but also the illiterate, and even women, wherever 
they met, in the strects, in shops, or in churches, disputed about faith 
and the doctrine of Christ, and all promiscuously tortured the sacred 
Scriptures, quoting Paul, Matthew, John, the Apocalypse, and all the 
doctors, whose writings they never saw.”* The news of this success of 
the Gospel reached Germany, and drew from Bucer a letter of congratu- 
lation and advice to the Modenese disciples.? Loud complaints were 
made by the priests to the pope, who remonstrated with the duke ; and 
Ricio, who, foreseeing the danger, had left Modena, was seized at the 
neighbouring village of Stageio, and being conducted as a prisoner to 
Ferrara, chose to make a public recantation of his opinions, rather than 
be sent to Rome, where he expected no mercy. But the seed sown by 
him in Modena had taken too deep root to be injured by his defection. 
With the view of preventing the renewal of the contentions, the duke 
had issued orders that none should oecupy the pulpit without the 
permission of the vicar of the diocese ; but so great was the avidity of 

1 Bibl. Modenese, torn. i. p. 9—12. sage into good French, and given it as his 
2 Spondani Annal. ad an. 1539. own description of the fact, without seeming 
3 Riederer, Nachrichten zur Kirchen- to be aware that it was the common Janguage 
gelehrten und Bichergeschichte, tom. i. p. of Roman catholic writers of that age, when 
172, 174 ; tom. ili. p. ae ig cai y they spoke of the reading: of the Renipounee, 
4 Cronaca di Alessandro Tassoni: Tiras or conversation on religious topics, by the 


boschi, Storia della Letter. Ital, tom. vii. people. 
p. 168. Ginguené has. translated this pas- 6 Buceri Scripta Anglicana, p. 687. 
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the people to hear the Scriptures expounded, that some of the preachers 
were bold enough to break through the restriction, in which they were 
supported by the local magistrates, who wrote in their favour to the 
ducal court. In the course of the year 1540, the celebrated Ochino, of 
whom we shall afterwards have occasion to speak largely, came to 
Modena, and preached in the cathedral church, to so great a crowd, that, 
according to the testimony of one of the audience, “there was scarcely 
room to stand.” He resisted the entreaties of the academicians, who 
urged bim to remain during Lent, promising that they would prevail 
on the preacher, whose services had been engaged for that season, to 
yield his place to him. Though the defection of Ochino from the 
catholic faith was not then known, the clergy were displeased at a mode 
of preaching so different from their own, and at the applause bestowed 
on it, especially by their adversaries of the academy. One of the most 
obnoxious of these was Giovanni di Politiano, called also de’ Berettari. 
In his youth he had been highly esteemed by cardinals Bembo and 
Bibbicna for his poetical vein, and was, at this time, tutor to Cam- 
millo, a son of the celebrated Francesco Molza. Being in priecst’s 
orders, he expounded the Scriptures in the house of his patron ; and to 
this exercise the citizens resorted in great numbers after the removal of 
Ricio. In consequence of information lodged against him by a spy, he 
was accused of having advanced, in his exposition of Paul’s Epistles, 
three erroncous propositions ; one of which was, that prayers in an 
unknown tongue are not pleasing to God. Berettari waited on the 
inquisitor, to whom he gave an explanation of his words; but this 
proving unsatisfactory, he was summoned, and, declining to attend, was 
excommunicated for contumacy. Upon this he appealed to the pope, 
and, through the influence of Molza with Cardinal Farnese, the nephew 
of Paul ILL, the inquisitor was summoned to Rome, After a delay of 
some months, Berettari was acquitted, and, on the first of October 1541, 
returned, along with his pupil, in triumph to Modena ; but his enemies 
were clamorous, and a new process having been commenced against 
him at Rome, he was found guilty, and sentenced to do penance pri- 
vately in the presence of a few select persons.* 

During these transactions, Cardinal Morone, the bishop of Modena, 
was chicfly absent on missions from the pope to Germany. Reports of 
the progress of heresy in lis diocese had repeatedly reached his ear, 
and they gave him the more uneasiness, that he was no stranger to the 
corruptions in the church, and felt an esteem for several of the persons 
who were principally inculpated. In a letter to the Duke of Ferrara, 
dated the 21st of November 1541, he says: “ Wight days ago, I came 
to Modena to make residence at my church, and to endeavour, with the 
divine assistance, to do all in my power, consistently with charity, to 
remove the bad fame which this city of your exeellency has incurred, 
not only in Italy but abroad, in reference to the modern novelties of 

1 Bibl. Modenese, tom, i. pp, 12—14, 230—234. 
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opinion. I had proceeded so far in this affair, and brought it to some 
issue, when I received an order from his holiness to repair to Rome.”! 
On occasion of another visit to his diocese, he writes, on the 20th of 
May 1542, to his friend Cardinal Contarini: “I have found things 
which infinitely distress me, and, while I perceive the danger, am quite 
at a loss as to the means by which I can extricate myself in the affairs 
of this flock, which, with my blood, I would willingly secure to Christ, 
and clear from public infamy. Wherever I go, and from all quarters, I 
hear that the city is become Lutheran. Your suspicions are not without 
foundation, for it cannot be denied that much ignorance, joined with 
great audacity and little charity, reigns among the monks ; but against 
the other side there are many violent suspicions, and even some proofs, 
which I mean to verify, with the view of adopting the remedies to which 
God may direct.”? And, on the 30th of July, he writes to the same 
person : “ Yesterday a minister of that order frankly told me that their 
preachers would no longer go to Modena, on account of the persecution 
to which they were exposed from the academy, it being everywhere 
spread abroad that the city is Lutheran.” * 


FrLorencr, the capital of Tuscany, rose to great distinction at the era 
of the revival of letters. No city in Italy could vie with it in the 
number of its enlightened citizens, the flourishing state of its academies, 
and the encouragement which it gave to every branch of science and 
liberal art. But the high cultivation of these studies has rarely been 
favourable either to pure religion or genuine liberty. Superstition, by 
appealing chiefly to the senses, allies itself with the fine arts ; and the 
munificence with which letters were fostered at their first introduction 
into Europe, tended in many instances to corrupt both the patrons 
and their clients. The family of Medici, after raising their native 
city to renown, concluded by depriving it of its liberties; and so true 
is the maxim, “men will praise thee when thou dost well to thy- 
self,” that their ambition has found apologists in those who have 
celebrated their early patriotism. Florence, in the course of a few 
years, felt herself honoured by seeing two of her sons exalted to the 
chair of St Peter: during the pontificate of Leo X. the Lutheran schisin 
broke out ; and before the death of Clement VII, when it began to 
spread in Italy, Cosmo de Medici had established himself as duke of 
Tuscany. In these circumstances, it was to be expected that the 
reformation would encounter the most strenuous and powerful resist- 
ance in that city. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, we are assured that the reformed 
doctrine had made its way into Florence before the year 1525, and was 
embraced by many of its citizens. Among these was a person who has 
been already mentioned, but who deserves more particular notice, on 


1 Bibl. Modenese, tom. iii. p. 307. 8 Ibid. p. eclxxxvi. 
2 Quirini Diatrib, ad vol. ui, Epist. Card. 4 Santes Pagnini, Profat. in Bibl, Latin. 
Poli, p. cclxix. anno 1528, 
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account of the invaluable services which he rendered to Italy by his 
writings. Antonio Brucioli was born about the end of the fifteenth 
century, and early distinguished himself among the members of the 
Platonic academy erected in his native city. Attached to popular 
government, he was induced by youthfil ardour to embark in a design 
for expelling the house of Medici from Florence ; but the conspiracy 
being discovered, he was obliged to tly, and after spending some time at 
Venice, retired into France, from which he went to Germany. During 
the five years which he spent in exile, his political feclings were 
mellowed by the infusion of the spirit of religious liberty, and his 
studies assumed a graver cast. At Venice he applied to the study of 
Hebrew, in which he afterwards acquired great proficiency :? and in 
Germany he found the best helps for understanding the Scriptures. In 
the year 1527, when the emperor had humbled Clement VIL, and the 
authority of the Medici was suspended in Florence, Brucioli returned to 
his native city ; but his late intercourse with Lutherans had brought 
upon him the suspicion of heresy, which was increased by the free 
manner in which he talked of the clergy. His friends warned him to 
be more guarded in his conversation, but he replied, “If I speak truth, 
I cannot speak wrong.” ‘The Dominicans of St Marco were particularly 
galled with his censures; and one of their number, Fojano, then a 
popular preacher in Florence, denounced him one day from the pulpit 
as a heretic, and, in allusion to the meaning of his name, exclaimed, 
“Brucioli is fit for nothing but to be burned.”’ He was soon after 
thrown into prison, and, in addition to the charge of heresy, was accused 
of corresponding with France to the prejudice of his native country ; 
but when his papers were examined, nothing suspicious was found 
among them, except specimens of a translation of the Bible, and a 
cipher which he had used in corresponding with his friend Alamanno, 
The monks pleaded hard for capital punishment, and Brucioli irritated 
the judge before whom he was tried by the boldness of his defence ; but, 
through the influence of friends, his sentence was restricted to 
banishment for two years. It does not appear that he ever again enter- 
tained thoughts of returning to Florence, though he addressed one of 
his works to Cosmo de’ Medici, in a respectiul dedication, in which he 
praises the mildness of his administration, and, without asking any 
personal favour, exhorts him to encourage the reading of the Seriptures 
by his people, as calculated, above all other cans, to make them devout 
men and dutift subjects. Neither his dedications nor letters are dated 
from any place, probably from a prudential regard to his safety ; but 
there can be no doubt that he resided ordinarily in Venice, He had to 
struggle at first with the privations attendant on exile,* but rather than 


1 Varchi, Storia Fior. lib. vii. p. 211. Gior- 8 Brucioli, in Italian, means twigs or 
nali do’ Letterati d'Italia, xxxii, 282—240, shavings of wood, nek , 
2 Ina letter addressed to him in 1537, Avo- 4In his dedication of his translation and 


tino says, ‘Voi sete huomo senza pare nel’ exposition of the Book of Job, printed in 
intelligentia de la lingua Jlcebraica, Greca, 1654, he speaks of himself as ‘fin bassa 0 
Latina, e Chaldea.” Colomesii Ital. Orient. 60. povera fortuna locato, 
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become dependent on the bounty of a rich patron, he chose to live 
obscurely, and to support himself by the productions of his pen. For 
some time he acted as a corrector of the press (no mean employment in 
‘those days), until he was able, along with Francesco and Alessandro 
Brucioli, his brothers, or, as some say, his cousins, to establish a print- 
ing-office in the place of his sojourning. From 1530 to 1556, the pro- 
bable year of his death, he published a variety of works of his own, 
including translations of the classics ; but his biblical labours were the 
most valuable. 

Besides his version of the Scriptures, already mentioned,! Brucioli 
produced a commentary on the whole Bible, extending to seven volumes 
in folio. father Simon grants that he translated from the original, and 
not, Jike the Roman Catholics, from the Vulgate ; but says that, being 
imperfectly acquainted with the Hebrew, he fell into a multitude of 
errors by following Pagnini. ‘The charge has, however, been shown, by 
the most satisfactory proof, to be one of the rash judgments pronounced 
by that ingenious critic.? There is more truth in another remark of the 
same writer, that his version offends frequently against the purity of 
the Italian tongue, and abounds with Hebraisms ; a fault which every 
one who resolves to give a literal translation must inevitably commit.’ 
We are prepared to expect, that the literary fame of Brucioli would 
suffer from his religious opinions, and that his countrymen would be 
cautious in the commendations which they bestow on his talents and 
erudition. “He was well acquainted,” says one of them, “with Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin, and endowed by nature with rare talents ; but, 
trusting to his genius, he plunged into grievous errors, which are 
scattered over many of his writings ; and he died without making any 
recantation.”* His translations of the Bible were put into the first 
class of forbidden books, and all his works, on whatever subject, “ pub- 
lished or to be published,” together with all books which came from his 
press, even after his death, were strictly prohibited.’ His commentary 
on the Scriptures is exceedingly rare, but a foreign writer who 
examined it, and was every way qualified to pronounce a correct judg- 
ment on the subject, has assured us, that it contains numerous and 
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1 Sco before, p. 39 Schelhorn (Ergétz. that of Diodati, an Italian refugee, publish- 
tom. i. pp. 405—114, 648—670) has given alist ed at Geneva in 1607, of which Dr Geddes 
of his works, (accompanied with a specimen gives the following character; ‘* There 
of his hymns), among which is the follows is an elegance and case in this translation 
ing: “Ant. Brucioli Sermoni xxii.;"” to that are extremely pleasing to the reader, 


which is added, ‘f Wpistola a Renata di 
Francia, Duchessa di Verrara, intorno a 
Christo Messia, Venezia per Alessandro 
Brucioli e fratelli, 1547," 

2 Simon, Dist. Crit, du V. Test. liv. ii. chap. 
22. Anmerkung ueber des Urtheil P. Rich. 
Simons von des Brucioli Itilianischen Bibel- 
Uebersetzung : Schelhorn, Ergétzlichkeiten, 
tom. ii. p, 585—551. 

3 It was the object of Rusticio to correct 
this fault in Brucioh’s translation, But his 
version is very inferior in this respect to 


joined with a conciseness which one would 
think hardly compatible with ease and ele- 
gance. FF, Simon greatly injures him when 
he says, he is rather a paraphrast than a 
translator ; but this is not the only rash as- 
sertion which this father has made.” Pro- 
spectus, p. Sb. 

4 Negri, Istor. deeli Scrittori Fiorentini, 
p. 561. A-similar character of him is piven 
by Poceianti, Catal. Script. Mlorent. p. 18. 

§ Ind. Libr. Prohib. sig. A 4. F 8, b., anno 
1559, 
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decisive proofs of the author’s attachment to evangelical truth. So far 
as the influence of the press is concerned, Brucioli is entitled to the name 
of the reformer of Italy. “ Though Italy be the fortress and strength of 
the papal empire,” say the Lucchese refugees at Geneva, “ because the 
authority of the pope is most firmly established over the people of that 
country, this could not prevent the light from penetrating it in different 
quarters ; in consequence of which the scales fell from the eyes and the 
fetters from the hands of many who sat in darkness and captivity. 
This was effected by means of an Italian translation of the Bible by 
Brucioli, which was published at that time, and which it was not 
judged prudent to stifle in its birth, by those violent measures which 
were afterwards employed for its suppression.”? 

The fact of three natives of Florence having at this time translated 
the Scriptures, whether it be viewed in the light of a cause or an eftect, 
affords the strongest presumptive proof that scriptural knowledge was 
in request, and that the reformed doctrine had made no inconsiderable 
advances, in Tuscany. We may draw the same inference from the 
lamentations of the popish clergy, taken in connection with the number 
of persons who, as we shall afterwards see, forsook this delightful 
country to escape the cruelties of the inquisition. “Oh, Florence |” 
exclaimed a friar of that day from the pulpit. “ What is the meaning of 
Florence? The flower of Italy ; and thou wast so, till these Ultra- 
montanes persuaded thee that man is justified by faith and not by 
works,” 


Botoena, in the sixteenth century, formed part of the territories of 
the church ; and from it the supreme pontiffs issued some of the severest 
of their edicts against heresy. But this did not prevent the light, which 
was shining around, from penctrating into that city. The university of 
Bologna was one of the earliest, if not the very first, of the great 
schools of Europe ; and the extensive privileges enjoyed by its members 
were favourable to liberal sentiments and the propagation of the new 
opinions in religion. The essential principles of liberty, equally ob- 
noxious to political and ecclesiastical despots, were boldly avowed in 
public disputations before the students, at a time when they had fallen 
into disrepute in those states of Italy which still retained a shadow of 
their former freedom.’ John Mollio, a native of Montalcino, in the 

1 Scbelhorn, Ergitzlichkeiten, tom, i. p. 4 Gilles, Hist. des Eglis. Ref. ou Vaud. 
417. With this writer Tiraboschi agrees. p. 21. 


He accounts for the opposition made to ‘ Life of John Knox, p. 225. Inthe fif- 
Brucioli, ‘¢ per le molti eresie di cui egli teenth century, the Tlussites, indignant at 


imbratto la stessa versione, e piu aucora il 
diffusa commento in sette tomi in folio, 
che poi diede in luce.” Storia, tom. vil. p. 
404. Conf. Scipio Maffei, Traduttori Ital. p. 

82. Fontanini, Della Wlog. Ttal. p. 805, 

2 Lettre de M. Le Cardinal Spinola, Wveque 
de Luques—Avee les Considerations, &c. p. 
. Genev. 1680. 

§ Brucioli, Marmochini, and Teofilo, See 
before, p. 39—40. 


the burning of Wickliffe’s books, as contrary 
to the privileges of the university of Prague, 
having sent a deputy to the university of 
Boloyna, to complain of this indignity, the 
latter had the voldness to condemn the deed 
—' On ne devait pas avoir brulé les livres de 
co Doctuur, de peur de s'attirer quelque res- 
sentiment dela part dol’Angicterre.” L'En- 
fant, Hist. de Concilo de Pise, tom. 

p. 48. 
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territory of Sienna, was a principal instrument of promoting the Gospel 
at Bologna. He had entered in his youth into the order of Minorites ; 
but instead of wasting his time, like the most of his brethren, in idleness 
or superstition, had devoted himself to the study of polite letters and 
theology. By the careful perusal of the Scriptures and certain books 
of the reformers, he attained to clear views of evangelical truth, which 
his talents and his reputation for learning and piety enabled him te 
recommend, both as a preacher and an academical professor. After 
acquiring great celebrity as a teacher in the universitics of Brescia, 
Milan, and Pavia, he came, about the year 1533, to Bologna. Certain 
propositions which he advanced in his lectures, relating to justification 
by faith, and other points then agitated, were opposed by Cornelio, a 
professor of metaphysics, who, being foiled in a public dispute which 
ensued between them, lodged a charge of heresy against his opponent, 
and procured his citation to Rome. Mollio defended himself with such 
ability and address, that the judges appointed by Paul III. to try the 
cause were forced to acquit him, in the way of declaring that the senti- 
ments which he had maintained were true, although they were such as 
could not be publicly taught at that time without prejudice to the 
apostolical see. He was therefore sent back to Bologna, with an admo- 
nition to abstain for the future from explaining the Epistles of St Paul. 
But, continuing to teach the same doctrine as formerly, and with still 
greater applause from his hearers, Cardinal Campeggio procured an 
order from the pope to remove him from the university.? 

The state of religious feeling at Bologna is depicted in a letter, as 
singular in its style as in its matter, which some inhabitants of that 
city addressed, in 1533, to John Planitz, ambassador from the Elector 
of Saxony to Charles V., who was then in Italy. Having mentioned 
the report that he was sent to entreat the emperor to use his influence 
with the pope to call a council for the reformation of the church, an 
object which had been long and earnestly expected by all good men, 
they proceed in the following manner: ‘If this be truc, as we trust 
it is, then we offer our thanks to you all—to you for visiting this Baby- 
lonian land—to Germany for demanding a council—and especially to 
your evangelical prince, who has undertaken the defence of the Gospel 
and of all the faithful, with such ardour, that not content with restoring 
the grace and liberty of Christ to his native Saxony and to Germany, 
he seeks to extend the same blessings to England, France, Spain, Italy, 
and the churches in every other country. We are quite aware, that it 
is a matter of small consequence to you whether a council is assembled 
or not, sccing you have already, as becomes strenuous and faithful 
Christians, thrown off the tyrannical yoke of antichrist, and asserted 
your right to the sacred privileges of the free kingdom of Jesus Christ ; 
so that you everywhere read, write, and preach at your pleasure, with- 

1 Tfistoire des Martyrs, f. 264, edit. 1597, 2 Pantaleon, Rerum in Eccl. Gest. lib, ix. 
folio. Yanchii Wpist. lib, ii. col. 278. f, 263. 
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out any other restraint than the apostolic rule, that the spirits of the 
prophets be subject to the judgment of the prophets who mutually 
teach and hear. We are aware also, that it gives you no uneasiness to 
know that you are loaded in forcign countries with the heavy charge of 
heresy, but that, on the contrary, you esteem it matter of joy and eternal 
gloriation to be the first to sutler reproaches, imprisonment, and fire and 
sword, for the name of Jesus. It is therefore plain to us, that, in urging 
the convocation of such a synod, you do not look to the advantage of 
the Germans, but that, obeying the apostolical injunction, you seck the 
advantage and salvation of other nations. On this account, all Christians 
profess themselves under the deepest obligations to you, and especially 
we of Italy, who, in proportion to our proximity to the tyrannical court 
(alas! we cherish the tyrant in our bosom), are bound to give thanks 
for the divine blessing of your liberation. We beseech and obtest you, 
by the faith of Christ (though you are sufliciently disposed to this 
already, and need not our admonitions), to employ every means in your 
power with the religious emperor, and to leave no stone unturned to 
obtain this most desirable and necessary assembly, in which you can 
scarcely fail to succeed, as his gentle and gracious majesty knows that 
this is desired, demanded, expected, and loudly called for by the most 
pious, Jearned, and honourable men in the most illustrious cities of 


‘ Italy, and even in Rome itself ; many of whom, we have no doubt, will 


flock to you, as soon as they shall learn that this is the object of your 
embassy. In fine, we hope that this will be willingly granted, as a 
thing most reasonable in itself, and consonant to the constitutions of the 
apostles and holy fathers, that Christians shall have liberty to examine 
one another’s confessions, since the just live not by the faith of others, but 
by their own, otherwise faith is not faith ; nor can that persuasion which 
is not divinely produced in the heart be properly called persuasion, but 
rather a violent and forced impulse, which the simplest and most 
ignorant must perccive to be utterly unavailing to salvation. But if 
the malice of Satan still rages to such a degree that this boon cannot be 
immediately obtained, liberty will surely be granted in the mean time 
both to clergy and laity to purchase Bibles without incurring the charge 
of heresy, and to quote the sayings of Christ or Paul without being 
branded as Lutherans. For, alas ! instances of this abominable practice 
are common ; and if this is not a mark of the reign of antichrist, we 
know not what it is, when the law, and grace, and doctrine, and peace 
and liberty of Christ, are so openly opposed, trampled upon, and re- 
jected.” ? 

The number of persons addicted to Protestantism in Bologna con- 
tinued to be great, many years after this period. In a letter written in 
the year 1541, Bucer congratulates them on their increasing knowledge 
and numbers 7 and, in 1545, Baldassare Alticri writes to an acquaint- 
ance in Germany, that a nobleman in that city was ready to raise six 

1 Seckendorf, lib. iii. pp. 68, 69. 2 Bucori Scripta Anglican, p. 687. 
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thousand soldiers in favour of the evangelical party, if it was found 
necessary to make war against the pope.? 

That the desire for ecclesiastical reform was as strongly and generally 
felt through Italy as is represented in the letter of the Bolognese Pro- 
testants, appears from a measure adopted by the court of Rome at this 
time. Averse to the holding of a general council, and yet unable to 
evade the importunities of those who demanded it, Pope Paul IT1., in 
1537, appointed four cardinals and five prelates? to meet at Bologna, 
and charged them, after due deliberation, to lay before him their advice 

As to the best method of reforming the abuses of the church. The 
members of this commission, including some of the most respectable 
dignitaries of the church, met accordingly, and presented their joint 
advice to his holiness. Though they touched the sores of the ecclesiastic 
body with a gentle hand, they acknowledged that both head and mem- 
bers “Jaboured under a pestiferous malady, which, if not cured, would 
prove fatal ; and, among the evils which called for a speedy remedy, 
they specified the admission of improper persons to the priesthood, the 
sale of benefices, the disposition of them by testaments, the granting of 
dispensations and exemptions, and the union of bishoprics, including 
“the incompatible offices of cardinal and bishop.” Addressing the 
supreme pontiff, they say, “ Some of your predecessors in the pontifical 
chair, having itching ears, have heaped to themselves teachers accord- 
ing to their own lusts, who, instead of instructing them what they ought 
to do, were expert in finding out reasons to justify what they wished to 
do, and encouraged them in their simoniacal practices, by maintaining 
their right to dispose, at their pleasure, of all ecclesiastical property.”® 
No one acquainted with the politics of the court of Rome will suppose 
that it was serious in the proposal to reform these abuses. The Advice 
was approved of and printed by the order of Panl IIT. ; but, instead of 
carrying it into execution, he glaringly transgressed its provisions in 
various instances. Nor did the advisers themselves testify any forward- 
ness to exemplify their own rules. The cardinals retained their bishop- 
rics ; Pole did not think it necessary to lay aside the purple when he 
became primate of all England ; and Caraffa, when he afterwards 
ascended the papal throne, under the title of Paul IV., put the Advice 
which he had given to his predecessor into the list of prohibited books.’ 


1 Seckend. p. 579. 

2 These were cardinals Contarene, Caraffa, 
Sadolet, and Pole ; Freyoso, archbishop of 
Sderno, Aleander of Brindisi, and Gibert of 
Verona, Cortese, abbot of St George of 
Venice, and Badia, master of the Sacred 
Palace. 

8 Wolfii Lect. Memorab. tom. ii, p. 898— 
449: where the Consilium isinserted atlenpth, 
with a preface by Vergerio. It was reprinted, 
along with the letter to Cardinal Quirini men- 
tioned im the subsequent note, by Schelhorn, 
who added to it Sturmius’ epistle, and the 
correspondence to which this yave rise be- 
tween that learned man and Sadolet. 


4 During the last century, Cardinal Quirini 
took occasion, from this private council, to 
extol the exertions ef the pope to reform 
ecelcsiastical abuses, in his prefaces to his 
edition of Cardinal Pole's Letters, and also 
in his Diatriba de Gestis Pauli II, Farnestt, 
published at Brescia in 1745, ‘To this two 
able replies were made : one by Joan, Rudol- 
plus Kiesling, entitled, #pistola de Gestis 
Pauli Tertii ad emendationem Meclesie spec- 
tantibus, Lipsiw, 1747; and the other by Jo, 
Georg. Schelhorn, entitled, De Consilio de 
encndanda Leelesia, jussu Pauli Tertit, sed ab 
eodem neylecto. Tiguri, 1748. 

6 In opposition to a statement by Schel- 
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The Protestants, however, did not overlook this document. <A copy of 
the Advice being sent to Germany,’ it was published in Latin, with a 
prefatory epistle by Sturmius, rector of the academy of Strasburg ; and 
in German by Luther, accompanied with animadversions, in which, 
among other satirical remarks, he says, that the cardinals contented 
themselves with removing the small twigs, while they allowed the trunk 
of corruption to remain unmolested, and, like the Pharisces of old, 
strained at flies and swallowed camels. To set this before the eyes of 
his readers, he prefixed to the book a print, in which the pope is repre- 
sented as seated on a high throne, surrounded by the cardinals, who 
hold in their hands long poles with foxes’ tails fixed to them like brooms, 
with which they sweep the room. FPallavicini is displeased with this 
measure of the pope, who, “by ordering a reformation of manners, 
acknowledged the existence of corruptions, and countenanced the de- 
tracting speeches which heretics circulated among the vulgar.’ The 
following was an article of the proposed reform : “Since boys are now 
accustomed to read at schools the Colloquies of Erasmus, in which are 
many things calculated to betray uninformed minds into impiety, the 
reading of that book or any other of the same kind shall be prohibited 
in seminaries of learning.”* To this was aflixed the name of Sadolet! 
Well might Melanchthon express surprise, not unmingled with scorn, 
at this conclusion, and at the whole of the ridiculous affair, “1 have 
not yet answered Sadolet,” says he, in a letter toa friend. “I would 
certainly have written him, if I had had leisure for it ; but am of 
opinion, that the delay will not be without its utility, considering the 
way in which he is acting. My friends write me from Italy that he is 
offended at my silence, and that some persons have incensed him against 
me. He seems to have thought, that, by one letter sent into Germany, 
he would, as with the music of Orpheus, charm, not only me, who, I 
confess, am weak, but all my countrymen, and induce us to abandon 
the cause. The only friend of peace at Rome was Schonberg, cardinal 
of Capua, who thought that some concessions ought to be made. I for- 
merly looked upon him as a person of great moderation, and am con- 
firmed in this opinion by the letters which I have received from my 
friends since his death, which has produced a great change of counsels, 
There has just been published a ridiculous consultation of the cardinals 
about the correction of abuses, at which the Colloquies of Erasmus were 


horn, Cardinal Quirini maintained that Paut 
IV. did not condemn the Consiliwn, but only 
the commentaries which Sturmius and others 
wrote on it. Schelhorn has refuted the argu- 
ments of the cardinal, and confirmed his 
Original statement, in a tract, entitled, De 
Consilio de Emendanda Ecclesia, auspiciis 
Pauli IT, conscripto ; ac a Paulo IV. dam- 
nato. Tig. 1748. It is prohibited under the 
following title: ‘‘ Consiglio d’aleuni Vescovi 
congregati in Bologna.’’ Index Auct. et 
Lib. Prohib. sig. B 2. Romm, 1559. 

1 Cardinal Quiriniat first asserted that it 
was originally printed by the Protestants, 


but he afterwards found two copies of it 
printed at Rome in 1538, by the authority of 
thepope Utsupra, p. 9% 

2 Storia Concil. Trent. lib. iii. sect. 57, § 3. 

3 On the maryin of that part of the Advice 
whice relates to Erasmus, Luther wrote, 
Wolte Gott er solte leben !—* O that he had been 
alive !’"’—an exclamation expressive of regret 
at the recent death ofan illustrious anta- 
gonist, mingled with delight at the thought 
of the merited castigation which THrasmus, 
if he had been in life, would have bestowed 
on the mitred censors of his favourite work. 
Seckend. lib. iii, p. 164. 
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forbidden to be used in schools ; and to this consultation were called 
these heroes, Aleander and Sadolet.”!. What pigmics do mere men of 


letters appear in the eyes of a man, I say not of stern virtue, but of 
sterling principle ! 


FaxEnzA and Imoxa are both situated in that part of Italy which was 
called the patrimony of St Peter, and acknowledged the popes as their 
temporal sovereigns. It has been already mentioned that the reformed 
doctrine was introduced into the former city.” That it gained admission 
into the latter appears from an anecdote related in a letter of Thomas 
Lieber, a German (better known, in the controversy respecting ecclesi- 
astical discipline, by his Greek name of Hrastus), who was then prose- 
cuting his medical studies at the neighbouring university of Bologna. 
An Observantine monk, preaching one day at Imola, told the people 
that it behoved them to purchase heaven by the merit of their good 
works. A boy, who was present, exclaimed, “'That’s blasphemy ! for 
the Bible tells us that Christ purchased heaven by his sufferings and 
death, and bestows it on us freely by his mercy.” <A dispute of con- 
siderable length ensued between the youth and the preacher. Provoked 
at the pertinent replies of his juvenile opponent, and at the favourable 
reception which the audience gave them, “Get you gone, you young 
rascal !” exclaimed the monk, “ you are but just come from the cradle, 
and will you take it upon you to judge of sacred things, which the 
most learned cannot explain ?’”—“ Did you never read these words, ‘ Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings God perfecteth praise?” rejomed 
the youth ; upou which the preacher quitted the pulpit in wrathful 
confusion, breathing out threatenings against the poor boy, who was 
instantly thrown into prison, “where he still lies,” says the writer of the 
letter, which was dated on the 31st of December 1544.8 


VENICE, of all the states of Italy, afforded the greatest facilities for 
the propagation of the new opinions, and the safest asylum to those 
who suffered for their adherence to them. Well apprised of the ambi- 
tion and encroaching spirit of the Roman court, the senate had 
uniformly resisted the attempts made to establish the inquisition, and 
was cautious in allowing the edicts of the Vatican to be promulgated 
or carried into effect, within the Venetian territories. Political sagacity 
counteracted the narrow views of a proud and jealous aristocracy, and 
taught them to relax the severity of their internal police. Venice had 
risen to power and opulence by commerce ; and the concession of a 
more than ordinary freedom of thinking and speaking was necessary to 
encourage strangers to visit her ports and markets. The Venctian 
republic was then among popish what Holland afterwards became among 

1 Melanchth. Epist. coll. 752, 758, Sleidan's 2 See above, p. 44. 
account of the scntimentsand conduct of the 


zardinal of Capua is different from that of — % Schelhorni Amecnit. Hist. Eccles, tom. 
Melanchtbon, Comment, tom, ii, p, 117, ji, p. 54. 
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protestant states. She was distinguished for the number of her print- 
ing presses ; and while letters were cultivated elsewhere for themselves, 
or to gratify the vanity of their patrons, they were encouraged here, 
from the additional consideration of their forming an important and 
not unproductive branch of manufacture and merchandise. The books 
of the German and Swiss Protestants were consigned to merchants at 
Venice, from which they were circulated to the different parts of Ttaly ;? 
and it was in this city that versions of the Bible and other religious 
books in the vulgar tongue were chiefly printed. 
_ We have already had occasion to notice, that the first writings of 
Luther were read in Venice soon after they were published. In a letter 
written in the year 1528, the reformer says to a friend, “ You give me 
joy by what you write of the Venetians receiving the word of God. To 
Him be the thanks and glory.”* In the course of the following year, he 
was in correspondence with James Zicgler, a learncd man, who pos- 
sessed great authority at Venice, and was favourable to the grand 
attempt to reform religion, though he never joined its standard.* Ziegler 
had sent from Venice to Wittemberg, his adopted brother, Theodore 
Veit,’ who acted for some time as secretary or amanuensis to Luther, 
and afterwards became minister of Nurenberg. This is the person so 
often mentioned under the name of Theodorus Vitus in the letters of 
Melanchthon, and through whom that reformer chiefly received his 
intelligence respecting the Protestants in Italy.° 

An occurrence which took place in 1530, shows that there were then 
numbers in Venice who felt a deep interest in the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. While Cardinal Campeggio attended the imperial dict at Augs- 
burg as papal legate, a report was widely spread that he had wrought 
so far on the yielding temper of Melanchthon, as to persuade him to 
submit to the judgment of the supreme pontiff. This excited great 
uneasiness in the breasts of the Venetians who favoured the Gospel, one 
of whom, Lucio Paolo Rosselli, addressed a letter to that reformer, 
conceived in a noble spirit. . After expressing the high esteem which he 
felt for the character of Melanchthon, and the delight which he had 
received from his writings, he exhorts him, in respectful language, but 
with an honest freedom, to show himself a firm and intrepid defender 


1 See, besides the common typographic 
authorities, Le Brett, Dissertatio de Neclesia 
Grwea hodierna in Dalinatia, &c. p. 22, 93. 

2 “Bene vale; etsi quando deest scribendi 
argumentum, vel de communibus stuciis, 
¥el si quid librorum Germani miancipes nuper 
Venetias invexerint, perscribe.” Crol. Cal- 
cagninus Peregrino Morato; Wpist. lb. xi. 
p. 158. 

® Luther’s Siimtliche Schriften, tom, xxi. 
p. 1092, 

4 Ibid, p. 1163. Ziegler was the intimate 
friend of CelioCaleagnini, who has celebrated 
his talents and virtues in the warmest man- 
her. Caleagnini Opera, pp. 54—57, 67, 86. He 
was distinguished for his skill in mathema- 
tics, geography, and natural history, and 


published the principal works of the ancients 
on these subjects, with annotations, Schel- 
born published his Mistoria Clementis VIL and 
prefixed to it a treatise De Vita et Seriptis 
Jacobi Ziwgleri, which contains curious par- 
ticulars concerning the learning and literati 
of that time. Amarnit. Llist. Necles. et 
Liter. tom. ii. p. 210, &e. 

5 Buddeus, in his Supplement to Luther's 
Letters (p. 74), reads, “ misit ad me virum 
(instead of Vitum), fratrem sibiadoptatum ;” 
a mistake which has been corrected by 
Walch, tle is also called Veit Dirtrich, in the 
correspondence of Luther and Mclanchtbon. 


6 Melanch. Hpist. col. 598, $35, &c, Conf 
Seckond. Index L, art. Theodoricus. 
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of that faith to which he had been the honoured instrument of winning 
somany. “In this cause,” continues he, “you ought to regard neither 
emperor, nor pope, nor any other mortal, but the immortal God only. 
If there be any truth in what the papists circulate about you, the worst 
consequences must accrue to the Gospel, and to those who have been 
led to embrace it through your instrumentality and that of Luther. Be 
assured that all Italy waits with anxiety for the result of your Assem- 
bly at Augsburg. Whatever is determined by it, will be embraced by 
Christians in other countries through the authority of the emperor. 
eit behoves you and others, who are there for the purpose of defending 
the Gospel, to be firm, and not to suffer yourselves to be cither fright- 
ened from the standard of Christ by threats, or drawn from it by 
entreaties and promises. I implore and obtest you, as the head and 
leader of the whole evangelical army, to regard the salvation of every 
individual. Though you ‘should be called to suifer death for the glory 
of Christ, fear not, I beseech you ; it is better to die with honour than 
to live in disgrace. You shall secure a glorious triumph from Jesus 
Christ, if you defend his righteous cause ; and in doing this, you may 
depend on the aid of the prayers and supplications of many who, day 
and night, entreat Almighty God to prosper the cause of the Gospel, 
and to preserve you and its other champions, through the blood of his 
Son. Farewell, and desert not the cause of Christ.”! In the course 
of the same month, this zealous person wrote a second time to Melanch- 
thon, enclosing a copy of the letter which the reformer was said to 
have addressed to the legate. If unhappily he had been induced to 
write in a strain so unworthy of his character, Rosselli exhorts him 
to evince the more courage and constancy for the future ; but if it was 
a fabrication, as many of his friends asserted, then he should lose no 
time in exposing such a malicious calumny, ‘and maintain henceforth 
a declared and open warfare with men who sought to accomplish their 
ends by the base arts of stratagem and falschood.? 

Among those who contributed most to propagate the reformed 
opinions at Venice, were Pietro Carnesecchi, Baldo Lupetino, and 
Baldassare Altieri. The first we shall afterwards have occasion to 
mect among the martyrs of Italy. The second, who also obtained 
the crown of martyrdom, was a native of Albona, of noble extraction, 
and held in high esteem for his learning and worth. He was provin- 
cial of the Franciscans within the Venctian territories, and, in that 
character, had the best opportunities of communicating religious in- 
struction, and of protecting those who had reecived it. It was by his 
advice that Matteo Flacio, a kinsman of his, altered his resolution of 
assuming the monastic garb, and retired into Germany, where he 

1 ‘*Venetiis 8. 3 Kal. Augusti, anno 1530.” anchthon’s letter to Campeggio is also in- 
Cwlestini Act. Comit. August. tom. ii. f. serted. If really written by him, it was 
274. sutliciently humble. 


2 Cwlestin, tom, iii, f. 18. Wolfit Lect, 8 Ritteri Vita Flacii Nlyrici, p. 8 apud 
Memorab. tom. ii, p, 844-345; where Mcl- Gerdes. Ital, Ref pp. 58, 172—174. 
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became distinguished for his learned writings, and the active though 
intemperate part which he took in the internal disputes which acitated 
the Lutheran church.’ Altieri, though a native of Aquila in Naples, 
had fixed his residence at Venice, where he acted for some time as the 
secretary of the English ambassador, and afterwards as agent for the 
Protestant princes of Gerinany. He was distinguished for his ardent 
devotion to the reformed religion, which his official situations enabled 
him to advance, by the epistolary correspondence which he carricd on 
with foreign courts, the books which he brought into Italy, and the 
advice and assistance which he was always ready to afford to such of 
his countrymen as: had embraced or were inquiring after the truth. 
The evangelical doctrine had made such progress in the city of 
Venice between the years 1530 and 1542, that its friends, who had 
hitherto met in private for mutual instruction and religious exercises, 
held deliberations on the propricty of organising themselves into regular 
congregations, and assembling in public.? Several members of the 
senate were favourable to it, and hopes were entertained at one time 
that the authority of that body would be interposed in its behalf. In 
the beginning of the year 1538, Michele Bracchioli* came from Italy to 
Wittemberg to confer on religion with Melanchthon, who was greatly 
delighted with his manners and the elegance of his taste.2 Being called 
home unexpectedly, by information that his brother was in danger of 
proscription, he returned to Germany in the course of a year, charged 
with a message to Melanchthon, from the friends of reformation in 
Venice. ‘This encouraged the reformer to address a letter to the senate, 
in which he expressed the high satisfaction which he felt at hearing 
that many honourable persons among them entertained a favourable 
opinion of the reform of ecclesiastical abuses which had been made in 
Germany. After a short statement of the cautions manner in which 
the reformers had proceeded, by taking care to repress popular tumults 
and avoid dangerous innovations, and after suggesting some considera- 
tions to show that various corruptions had been introduced into the 
church, Melanchthon adds: “Such slavery surely ought not to be 
established, as that we should be obliged, for peace’s sake, to approve of 


1 Tie is usually called Mattheus Mlacius translator, mistaking the handwriting of 


Nilyricus, and was the principal compiler of 
the Meclesiastical History known by the title 
of Ceaturiee Magdeburgenses, wd of the Cata- 
logus Testiwm Veritotis. An early and still 
valuable work on biblical interpretation, en- 
titled, Clavis Sucrw Scripture, is the produc- 
tion of his pen. ILis account of his own lite, 
under the title of /Jistoria Actionum et Cer- 
taminum, which abounds in anecdotcs of his 
time, is execedingly rare. 

2 Laderehii Annal. Mecl. tom. xxii, f. 825. 
Seckendorf, lib. iii. p. 404, 578, 614. Schel- 
horn, Hrgétzlichkeiten, tom. i. p, 423. 

8 Gerdes, Ital. Ref. p. 57. 

4 Schelhorn thinks it probable that the 


Melanehthon, which was not very lesible, 
had read Bracchiolus instead of Brucchiolus, 
and that the person referred to might be a 
brother of Brucioli, the translator of the 
Bible. Wrgdtzlichkeiten, tom, i. p. 420—422, 
There certainly is some mistake as to the 
name; for the person who is called Brac- 
chiolus in one letter of Melanchthon, is call- 
ed Braccieltus in another, 

5 "ist enim et ingenit suavitate summa 
preditus, et iu versa seribendo elegans et 
vemustus, seque ad imitationem Catulli com- 
paravit, quem feliciter exprimit,” — pist. 
Melanchthonis ad Vitum, a. 1538. Collect. 
Joh. Sauberti, lib. iv. p, 46. 
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all the errors of those who govern the church ; and learned men espe- 
cially ought to be protected in the liberty of expressing their opinions 


and of teaching. 


As your city is the only one in the world which 


enjoys a genuine aristocracy, preserved during many ages and always 
hostile to tyranny, it becomes it to protect good men in freedom of 
thinking, and to discourage that unjust cruelty which is exercised in 
other places. Wherefore, I cannot refrain from exhorting you to employ 
your care and authority for advancing the divine glory, a service which 
is most acceptable to God.” Had Venice been then treated by the 
-court of Rome in the same manner in which it was treated by it at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, it is highly probable that 
the republic would have declared in favour of the Reformation ; and, in 
that case, it might at this day have possessed its political independence, 
if not also regained its ancient glory. 
The Gospel was introduced into the different territories belonging to 


the republic of Venice. 


At Padua it was embraced by many of the 


students and some of the professors in the university, which was ccle- 
brated at that period as a school of medicine.” At Verona and at 
Brescia there were converts to the reformed faith? In the Largamasco, 
the bishop, Vittore Soranzo, was favourable to evangelical doctrine, and 


exerted himself in reforming his clergy.‘ 


But the greatest number of 


Protestants was to be found in the Vicentine and Z'revisano, situated in 


the neighbourhood of Venice. 
to the vicar-general of Vicenza a 


In the year 1535, the doge delivered up 


German, named Sigismund, to be 


punished for disseminating the Lutheran heresy in that diocese ; for 
which act of filial obedience his excellency was formally thanked by 
Paul IIL. in a pontifical brief? This example of severity had not, how- 
ever, the effect of arresting the progress of the reformed doctrine, which 
was patronised, or at least connived at and tolerated, by the local magis- 
trates ; for, in a papal rescript addressed to the doge and senate ten 
years after, his holiness represents that he had repeatedly notified to 
them, by letters and nuncios, that heresy had sprung ap and been em- 
braced by not a few in their city of Vicenza, and that the governor 
and magistrates of that place, though instructed by them to co-operate 


1 Melanchtbonis Epistola, coll. 150—154, 
edit. Londini. Schelhorn (Amen, Liter. 
tom. i. p. 422) suspects that Melanchthon 
was not on terms of such intimacy with the 
senators of Venice as to address a letter to 
them, and is of opinion that it was ad- 
dressed Ad Venclorum quosdam Evangelit 
studiosos, under which title it appears in the 
Selecte Declumationes of the author, published 
in 1541, p. 804. But the letter contains in- 
ternal evidence of its having been intended 
for the mayistrates of that republic; and 
Bock states, that he had seen, in the Royal 
Library of Kénigsbery,a copy of the original 
edition, printed at Nurenberg, and bearing 
this title, Zpistola Philippi Mclanchthonis ad 
Senatum Venetum. It was a presentation 
copy to Prince Albert the elder, who had 


written on the title-page, ‘* Accepi d. 17. 
Julii, a. 1538, per Eliam Plesse, Wratislavien- 
sem ;" Which proves that the letter was writ- 


ten earlier than has been supposed, Hist. 
Antitrin. tom, ii. p. 398, 
2 Melanch. Epist. coll. 373, 443, 758, Pre- 


face, by Celio Seeundo Curio, tothe Life of 
¥rancis Spira, by Matteo Gribaldi, first print- 
ed in 1550, 

8 Gerdes. Ital. Ref. pp. 274, 280, 338, 351. 

4 Do Porta, Hist. Reformat. Ecclesiarum 
Rheticarum, tom. ii. p. 253.  Laderchius 
introduces Victor Saranzius, bishop of Ber- 
gamo,wnong those whom hecalls Valdesians, 
Lutherans, Zuinglians, and Calvinists, An- 
nates ad an. 1507. 


6 Raynaldi Annal. ad an. 1635, 
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with their bishop in extirpating it, had hitherto refused to grant that 
assistance which was absolutely necessary to accomplish this pious pur- 
pose : so that the heretics had been emboldened, and there was reason 
to fear that these pestilent tenets would take root and spread to adjoin- 
ing cities, unless prompt measures were taken to apprchend and punish 
the guilty.* 

A letter addressed to Luther, in the year 1542, by Alticri, “in the 
name of the brethren of the church of Venice, Vicenza, and T'riviso,” is 
valuable as evincing the excellent spirit of the writer, and throwing 

light on the state of the protestant interest in that quarter, and in Italy 
at large. They felt ashamed, he said, and were unable to account for 
the fact, that they had so long failed to acknowledge the deep obliga- 
tions which they lay under to him as the individual by whom they had 
been brought to the knowledge of the way of salvation ; whether it 
was that the suddenness of their emancipation had astounded their 
minds, or whether a certain rustic bashfulness and servile dread had 
deterred them from addressing so grave and holy a personage. But now 
necessity, and the urgency of their circumstances, had driven them to 
that course which ingratitude and culpable negligence had hitherto pre- 
vented them from taking. Antichrist had begun to rage against them. 
Some of their number had been obliged to leave the country, others 
were thrown into prison, and the rest were in a state of trepidation. As 
members of the same body, they looked for the sympathy and assistance 
of their brethren in Germany, at whose call they had come forth and 
espoused that cause for the sake of which they were now exposed to 
such imminent danger. What they begged of him was, to use his influ- 
ence with the evangelical princes of Germany to write in their behalf, 
requesting the senate of Venice to abstain from that violence which the 
ministers of the pope urged it to employ against the poor flock of Christ, 
and to permit them to enjoy their own manner of worship, at least 
until the meeting of a general council, in the way of adopting measures 
to prevent all sedition and disturbance of the public peace. “If God 
grant,” continues he, “that we obtain a truce of this kind, what acces- 
sions will be made to the kingdom of Christ in point of faith and 
charity ! How many preachers will appear to announce Christ faithfully 
to the people! How many prophets, who now lurk in corners, exani- 
mated with undue fears, will come forth to expound the Scriptures! 
The harvest is truly great, but there are no labourers. You know what 
a great increase your churches had, and what a wide door was opened 
for the Gospel, by the truce which, as we understand, you have enjoyed 
for three years. Exert yourselves to procure the same favour for us ; 
cherish the common cause; do your endeavour, that by this means the 
consolation which is by Christ may be imparted to us, who daily suffer 
for Christ ; for it is our fervent desire that the word of God may be 


1 Naynaldi Annal. ad an, 1545. 
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spread abroad ; but we have none to feed us, unless our want be supplied 
out of your abundance.”? 


' The Minaness, as early as the year 1524, contained adherents to the 
reformed doctrine? Several causes contributed to its propagation in 
this intcresting portion of Italy. The struggle which Milan, the capital 
of Lombardy, had anciently maintained for its ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence, continued to be remembered long after its submission to the 
see of Rome ; a circumstance which, joined to the natural advantages 
-of the country, drew to it those who dissented from the doctrines or 
declined the communion of the general church. ‘The Milanese bordered 
on Switzerland, in which the reformed doctrine established itself at an 
early period, and on Piedmont, where the Vaudois had for centuries fixed 
their residence. To these causes may be added the political state of 
the duchy, and the protracted contest for its sovereignty betwecn 
Francis I. and Charles V., with its alternate occupation by the armics 
of the contending monarchs ; in consequence of which, the efforts of the 
reformers to spread their sentiments were for a time overlooked. Ina 
brief addressed to the bishop of Modena, in the year 1536, Paul IIT. 
states that he was informed that there had been lately discovered, in 
the religious and illustrious state of Milan, conveuticles, consisting of 
noble persons of both sexes, belonging to a sect holding and observing 
the tencts of one friar Batista de Crema, by which many heresics, con- 
demned by the ancient church, were fostered. His holiness therefore 
commands the bishop, who was then at Milan, to make inquisition after 
these conventicles and heretics, and to sce that condign punishment was 
inflicted on the guilty, so that the pravity sown by the devil might be 
extirpated before it had time to shoot up and strengthen.’ Though 
the “impure tenets of ancient heretics” are imputed to these “ innova- 
tors,” according to the usual language of the Church of Rome, there can 
be little doubt that they held the common opinions of Luther and 
Zuingle, 

This part of our history is closely connected with some interesting 
facts in the checkered life of a man who had great influence in promot- 
ing the cause of the Reformation in Italy. Celio Secundo Curione, or 
Curio, was born at Turin in 1503, and was the youngest of twenty- 
three children. When only nine years of age he was left an orphan, 
but being allied to several noble families in Piedmont, reccived a liberal 
education at the university of his native city. In his youth, he was 
induced to read the Bible with more than ordinary attention, in con- 
sequence of his father having bequeathed him a copy of that book 
beautifully written ; and when he reached his twenticth year, he had 
the writings of the reformers put into his hands, by means of Jeronimo 
Negri of Hossano, who, along with some others in the Augustinian 


1 Sockendorf, lib. iii. p. 401. 
2 irasmi Lpistolw: Gerdes. Hist. Ref. tom, iv. p. 20, 
8 Raynaldi Anuales, ad an. 1536. 
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monastery of Turin, had come to the knowledge of the truth. - This 
inflamed him with a desire of visiting Germany, to which he set out, 
accompanied by Giacomo Corncllo and Francesco Guarino, who after. 
wards became distinguished ministers of the reformed church. Having, 
on their journey, entered incautiously into dispute on the controverted 
heads of religion, they were informed against, scized by the spices of the 
cardinal bishop of Ivrée, and thrown into separate prisons. Curio was 
released through the intercession of his relations; and the cardinal, 
pleased with his talents, endeavoured to attach him to himself by the 
“offer of pecuniary assistance in his studics, and by placing him in the 
neighbouring priory of St Benigno, with the administration of which 
he had been intrusted by the late pope, Leo X. In this situation Curio 
exerted himself in enlightening the monks and frecing their minds 
from the influence of superstition. He one day opened a box, placed 
on the altar of the chapel, and having abstracted the relics from it, 
substituted a copy of the Bible, with the following inscription, “ This is 
the ark of the covenant, which contains the oracles of God, the true 
relics of the saints.” When the relics were required on the next solemn 
festival, the trick was discovered, and suspicion having fallen on Curio, 
he fled, and made his escape to Milan. This happened about the year 
1530. After visiting Rome and several cities in Italy, he returned to 
the Milanese, where he married a lady belonging to the illustrious 
family of the Isacii, and devoted himself to the teaching of polite 
letters, by which he gained great reputation in the city and vicinity of 
Milan. The ravages committed by the Spanish troops obliging him to 
quit the Milanese, he embraced an invitation from the Count of Mont- 
ferrat, under whose protection he resided for some years in tranquillity 
at Casale." 

Being persuaded to visit his native country, with the view of recover- 
ing his patrimony, he found it seized by one of his sisters and her 
husband, who unnaturally preferred a charge of heresy against him, as 
the most effectual way of defeating his legal claims. Upon this he 
retired to a village in the territories of the Duke of Savoy, where he 
was employed in teaching the children of the neighbouring gentlemen. 
Having gone one day, in company with some of his patrons, to hear a 
Dominican monk from Turin, the preacher, in the course of his sermon, 
drew a frightful picture of the German reformers, and, in proof of its 
justness, gave false quotations from a work published by Luther. 
Curio went up to the friar after sermon, and, producing the book, which 
he happened to have in his possession, read the passages referred to in 
the presence of the most respectable part of the andicnce, who, indignant 
at the misrepresentations which had been impudently palmed on them, 
drove their ghostly instruetor, with disgrace, from the town. Informa- 
tion was immediately given to the inquisitor, and Curio was appre- 

1 Stupani Oratio de Cwilii pecuntaa & Curionis Vita atquo Obitu; in Schelhorni Amon. 
Liter. tom. xiv. p. 528—330. 
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hended and carried a prisoner to his native city, when his meditated 
journey to Germany and his abstracting of the relics at St Benigno, 
were produced as aggravations of his crime and strong presumptions of 
heretical pravity. As his friends were known to possess great influence, 
the administrator of the bishopric of Turin went to Rome to secure his 
condemnation, leaving him under the charge of a brother of Cardinal 
Cibo, who, to prevent any attempt at rescue, removed him to an inner 
room of the prison, and ordered his feet to be made fast in the stocks. 
In this situation a person of less fortitude and ingenuity would have 
given himself up for lost ; but Curio, having in his youth lived in the 
neighbourhood of the jail, devised a method of escape, which, through 
the favour of Providence, succeeded, His feet being swollen by confine- 
ment, he prevailed on his keeper to allow him to have his right foot 
loosed for a day or two. By means of his shoe, together with a reed 
and a quantity of rags which lay within his reach, he formed an artifi- 
cial leg, which he fastened to his right knee, in such a manner as that 
he could move it with ease. Having obtained permission to have his 
other foot relieved, he inserted the artificial limb into the stocks. Both 
his fect being thus at liberty, he, during the following night, forced the 
door of his apartment, felt his way through the dark passages, dropt 
from a window, and having scaled the walls of his prison with ditliculty, 
made his escape into Italy. As he had extracted the fictitious limb 
from the stocks, and taken it to picces, before leaving the prison, his 
persecutors could not account for his escape, and circulated the report 
that he had effected it by magic ; upon which he published an account 
of the whole affair, in the form of a dialogue, interspersed with humor- 
ous and satirical strictures upon some of the popish errors. After 
remaining some months with his family at Sale, a remote village in the 
territory of Milan, he was drawn from his retirement by his former 
friends, and placed in the university of Pavia. As soon as this was 
known, orders were sent from Rome to apprehend him ; but so great 
was the favour in which he was held by the principal inhabitants of the 
place, and by the students, many of whom had come from other semin- 
aries to attend his lectures, that he was protected for nearly three 
years from the attempts of the inquisitors ; a guard, composed of his 
scholars, accompanying him to and from his house every day, during a 
great part of that time. At last, the pope threatening the senate of the 
town with excommunication, he was foreed to retire to Venice, from 
which he removed to Ferrara. The labours of Curio were blessed for 
opening the eyes of many to the errors and corruptions of the Roman 
church, during his journeys through Italy, and the residence which he 
made in several parts of it, especially in the Milanese,? 

1It is entitled, ‘‘Cawlii Secundi Curionis the edition I have used. The Dialogue, so 
Pasquillus Kestaticus, una cum aliis ctiam far as it relates to his escape from Turin, is 
aliquot sanctis pariter ct lepidis Dialovis;’’ inserted by Schelhorn in the second volume 


without date or place of printing. The book of his Aman. Hist. Wecles, et Mist. 759—T76. 
was reprinted at Geneva in 1067, which is 2 Stupani Oratio, ut supra, p. 342. 
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Napies and Sicriy had for some time belonged to the crown of 
Spain, and were now governed by separate viceroys under the Em- 
peror Charles V. In Calabria, which formed one of the departments 
of the kingdom of Naples, the Vaudois still existed ; and the doctrine 
of Luther and the other reformers now spread extensively in the Nea- 
politan territory, and especially in its capital. It is supposed to have 
been first introduced by the German soldiers, who, after the sack of 
Rome, obliged Lautrec, the French general, to raise the siege of Naples, 
and continued to garrison that city for some time. A rigorous edict, 
published by Charles V. in the year 1536, by which he charged Don 
Pedro de Toledo, his viceroy at Naples, with the punishment of all who 
were infected with heresy, or who inclined to it, was intended to 
extirpate the seeds which had been sown by these foreigners.” 

The Germans were succeeded by a person who, according to the 
account of a contemporary popish historian, “caused a far greater 
slaughter of souls than all the thousands of heretical soldiery.”* This 
was Juan Valdes, or as he is sometimes called, Valdesso, a Spanish 
gentleman, who had gone to Germany along with his sovereign, 
Charles V., by whom he was knighted and sent to Naples, where he 
acted as secretary to the viceroy, Don Pedro de Toledo. In tracing the 
progress which the Reformation made in Spain, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of showing how the religious opinions of Valdes were formed.‘ 
His character was admirably adapted to produce am impression favour- 
able to the new opinions. Possessed of considerable learning and of 
superior address, fervent in his piety and gentle in his disposition, 
polite in manners and eloquent in conversation, he soon became a 
favourite with the principal nobility, and with all the enlightened men 
who, at a certain season of the year, resorted in great numbers to the 
Neapolitan metropolis. Valdes did not take on him the office of a 
preacher, and he is an example of the extensive good which may be 
done by one who confines himself to the sphere within which Providence 
has placed him. By his private instructions, he not only imbued the - 
minds of many distinguished laymen with the knowledge of evangelical 
truth, but contributed materially to advance the illumination and to 
stimulate the zeal of others, ‘whose station gave them an opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel to the people, or of instilling its doctrines into 
the minds of the ingenuous youth whose studics they superintended.® 
Among these were Ochiuo and Martyr, two persons of whom it is 
proper to give an account, as they produced a strong sensation in their 
native country, and distinguished themselves afterwards in the reformed 
churches on this side the Alps. 

Bernardino Ochino, or, as he is sometimes called, Ocello, was born in 


1 Anton. Caraccioli, Collect. de Vita Pauli 4 History of the Progress and Suppression 


IV. p. 239. of the Reformation in Spain, chap. iv. (1st ed.) 
2 Giannone, Hist. Civ. de Naples, liv. — 5 Caraccioli, ut supra. Giannone, ut supra. 
Xxxii. chap. 5. Schelhorni Amcenit. Hist. Eccl. tom. ii. p. 49. 


3 Caraccioli, Collect. ut supra. Simleri Oratio de Vita Martyris, sig. b iij. 
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the year 1487, at Sienna, a city of Tuscany, of obscure parents. Feel- 
ing, from his earliest years, a deep sense of religion, he devoted himself, 
according to the notions of that age, to a monastic life, and joined the 
Franciscan Observantines, as the strictest of all the orders of the re- 
gular clergy. For the same reason he left them, and, in 1534, became 
a member of the Capuchin brotherhood, which had been recently esta- 
blished according to the most rigid rules of holy living, or rather 
voluntary humility and mortification! During his monastic retirement, 
he acknowledges that he escaped those vices with which his life might 
have been tainted if he had mixed with the world ; and from the studies 

of the cloister, barren and unprofitable as they were, reape da portion 
of knowledge which was afterwards of some use to him? but he failed 
completely in gaining, what was the great thing which indueed him to 
choose that unnatural and irksome mode of life, peace of mind and 
assurance of salvation. But let us hear his own account of his feelings, 
and of the manner in which a change was first wrought on his senti- 
ments concerning religion. “ When I was a young man, I was under 
the dominion of the common error by which the minds of all who live 
under the yoke of the wicked Antichrist are enthralled ; so that I be- 
lieved that we were to be saved by our own works, fastings, prayers, 
abstinence, watchings, and other things of the same kind, by which we 
were to make satisfaction for our sins, and purchase heaven, through 
the concurring grace of God. Wherefore, being anxious to be saved, I 
deliberated with myself what manner of life I should follow, and be- 
lieving that those modes of religion were holy which were approved by 
the Roman church, which I regarded as infallible, and judging that the 
life of the friars of St Francis, called De Observantia, was above all others 
severe, austere, and rigid, and, on that account, more perfect and con- 
formable to the life of Christ, I entered their society. Although I did 
not find what I had expected, yet no better way presenting itself to my 
blinded judgment, I continued among them wntil the Capuchin friars 
made their appearance, when, being struck with the still greater austerity 
of their mode of living, I assumed their habit, in spite ef the resistance 
made by my sensuality and carnal prudence. being now persuaded 
that I had found what I was seeking, I said to Christ, ‘Lord, if I am 
not saved now, I know nothing more that I can do.” In the course of 
my meditations I was often perplexed, and felt at a loss to reconcile the 
views on which I acted with what the Seviptures said about salvation 
being the gift of God through the redemption wrought by Christ ; but 
the authority of the church silenced these scruples, and in proportion 
as concern for my soul became more intense, I applicd myself with 
greater diligence and ardour to those bodily exercises and mortifications 


1 De Vita, Religione et Fatis Bernardini incautiously stated that Ochino was the 


Ochini Senensis; published in Observ. Select. founder of the Capuchins, a heretical blot 
Liter. Halens. tom. iv. p. 400-414. The which their successors were cager to remove. 
author of this Life of Ochino was Burch. 2 Ochini Dialogi, tom. ii, p. 374, Basil. 


Gottlieb Struvius, Some popish writers had 1003. 
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which were prescribed by the doctrine of the church, and by the rules 


- of the order to which I had submitted. Still, however, I remained a 


stranger to true peace of mind, which at last I found by searching the 
Scriptures, and such helps for understanding them as I had access to. 
I now came to be satisfied of the three following truths : first, That 
Christ, by his obedience and death, has made a plenary satisfaction, and 
merited heaven for the elect, which is the only righteousness and ground 
of salvation ; secondly, That religious vows of human invention are not 
only useless, but hurtful and wicked ; and, thirdly, That the Roman 
church, though calculated to fascinate the senses by her external pomp 
and splendour, is unscriptural and abominable in the sight of God.” 
In Italy it was not the custom, as in Germany, for the secular clergy 
to preach : this task was performed exclusively by the monks and friars. 
The chapters of the different orders chose such of their number as 
possessed the best pulpit talents, and sent them to preach in the prin- 
cipal cities during the time of Lent, which was almost the only season 
of the year in which the people enjoyed religious instruction. Ochino 
attained to the highest distinction in this employment, to which he was 
chosen by his brethren at an early period. His original talents com- 
pensated for his want of erudition. He was a natural orator ; and the 
fervour of his picty and the sanctity of his life gave an unction and an 
odour to his discourses which ravished the hearts of his hearers. ‘“ In 
such reputation was he held,” says the annalist of the Capuchins, after 


_Ochino had brought on them the stigma of heresy, “that he was 


estecmed incomparably the best preacher of Italy ; his powers of elocu- 
tion, accompanied with the most admirable action, giving him the 
complete command of his audience, and the more so that his life corre- 
sponded to his doctrine.”? His external appearance, after he had passed 
middle age, contributed to heighten this effect. His snow-white head, 
and his beard of the same colour flowing down to his middle, added to 
a pale countenance, which led the spectators to suppose that he was in 
bad health, rendered his aspect at once venerable and deeply interest- 
ing.® He never rode on horseback or in a carriage, but performed all 
his journeys on foot ; a practice which he continued after he was 
advanced in years. When he paid a visit to the palaces of princes or 
bishops, he was always met and received with the honours due to one 
of superior rank, and accompanied, on his departure, with the same 
marks of distinction ; yet, wherever he lodged, he retained all the 
simplicity and austérity of the religious order to which he belonged. 
As a preacher, he was admired and followed equally by the learned and 
illiterate, by the great and the vulgar. Charles V., who used to attend lis 


1 Bernardini Ochini Responsio, qua ra- is a translation of the work first mentioned, 
tionem reddit discessus ex Italia. Venet. M. Aug. Beycri Memor. Libr, Rariorum, p. 


1542. Ep. Dedic. ; Observat. Select. HWalenses, 
tom. iv. p. 412-414. Bpistre aux Magni- 
fiques Scigncurs de Siene—par Bernardin 
Ochin. Avec un autre Epistre a Mutio 
Justinopolitain, 1544, The Kpistle to Mutio 
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2 Byovius, apud Bock, Hist. Antitrin, tom. 
ii, p. 485, ‘ 

3 Graziani, Vita Card, Commendoni, lib. 
ji. cap. 9, 4 Ibid 
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sermons when in Italy, pronounced this high encomium on him—“ That 
man would make the stones weep!” Sadolet and Bembo, who were 
still better judges than his imperial majesty, assigned to Ochino the 
palm of popular eloquence.? At Perugia he prevailed on the inhabitants, 
by his discourses, to bury all their animosities and bring their law-suits 
to an amicable settlement : and in Naples he preached to so numerous 
an assembly, and with such persuasive eloquence, as to collect at one 
time, for a charitable purpose, the almost incredible sum of five thousand 
crowns.® 
_ The fame of the devout and eloquent Capuchin was so great, that the 
most respectable inhabitants of Venice, in the year 1538, employed 
Cardinal Bembo to procure him to preach to them during the ensuing 
Lent. The cardinal wrote to Vittoria Colonna, Marchioncss of Pescara, 
begging her to intercede with Ochino, over whom she had great in- 
fluence, to visit Venice, where he would find all the inhabitants inflamed 
with the most passionate desire to hear him.* He went accordingly, 
and the reception he met with is thus described by the elegant pen of 
Bembo, in a letter to the marchioness, dated from Venice, the 23d day 
of February 1539: “I send your highness the extracts of our very 
reverend Frate Bernardino, to whom I have listened, during the small 
part of this Lent which is over, with a pleasure which I cannot sufficiently 
express, Assuredly I never heard so edifying and holy a preacher, and 
do not wonder that your highness esteems him as you do, He dis- 
courses very differently from any other that has mounted the pulpit in 
my day, and in a more Christian manner ; bringing forth truths of 
superior excellence and usefulness, and enforcing them with the most 
affectionate ardour. He pleases everybody abuve measure, and will 
earry the hearts of all with him when he leaves this place. From the 
whole city J send your highness immortal thanks for the favour you 
have done us: and I especially will ever feel obliged to you.” *® In an- 
other letter to the same lady, dated the 15th ot March, he says: “I 
talk with your highness as I talked this morning with the reverend 
father, Frate Bernardino, to whom I have laid open my whole heart and 
soul, as I would have done to Jesus Christ, to whom I ain persuaded he is 
acceptable and dear. Never have I had the pleasure to speak to a holier 
man than he. I should have been now at Padua, both on account of a 
business which has engaged me for a whole year, and also to shun the 
applications with which I am incessantly assailed in consequence of 
this blessed cardinalate ;° but I was unwilling to deprive myself of the 
opportunity of heaving his most excellent, holy, and edifying sermons.”? 

1 Schréckh, Christliche Kirchengeschichte benedctti da Milano, tom. i. p. 411. Venet. 
seit der Reformation, tom. ii. p. 780. 1643. 

2 Sadoleti Hpist. in Oper, Aonii Palearii, 4 Lettere di Pietro Bembo, vol. iv. p. 108: 
p. 558, edit. Halbaueri. Quirini Diatrib. pres- Opere, vol. viii. Milano, 1810. 
fix. Epp. Reg. Poli, tom. iii. p. 80. 6 Ib. vol. iv. p. 109. 

3 Annali de’ Fratri Minoci Capuccini com- 6 Bembo had lately received a cardinal's 


posti dal P. Zacearia Boverio da Saluzzo,o hat from Rome. 
radotti on volgare dal l’. b’, Bonedetto San- 7 Lettere, ut supra, p. 111. 
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And on the 14th of April he writes : “Our Frate Bernardino, whom I 
desire henceforth to call mine as well as yours, is at present adored in 
this city. There is not a man or woman who does not extol him to the 
skies. Oh, what pleasure! Oh, what delight! Oh, what joy has he 
given! But I reserve his praises until I meet your highness, and, in 
the mean time, supplicate our Lord to order his life so as that it may 
endure longer to the honour of God and the profit of men, than it can 
endure according to the way in which he now treats himsclf.”! The 
following letter addressed by the cardinal to the parson of the Church of 
the Apostles, is still more descriptive of the deep interest which was 
felt for Ochino at Venice: “I pray you to entreat and oblige the 
reverend father, rate Bernardino, to eat flesh, not for the gratification 
and benefit of his body, about which he is indifferent, but for the com- 
fort of our souls—that he may be able to preach the Gospel to the praise 
of our blessed Saviour. For he cannot continue his exercises, nor bear 
up under them, during the present Lent, unless he leave off the dict of the 
season, which, as experience proves, always brings on him a catarrh.”? 

These extracts will be considered as suflicient to establish the cha- 
racter of Ochino for piety and eloquence ; but there is another reflection 
which they can scarcely fail to suggest. How deceitful are the warmest 
feclings excited by hearing the Gospel! and how do they vary with the 
external circumstances in which the truth is presented to the mind ! 
Bembo was delighted with the sentiments which he heard, as weil as 
the eloquence with which the preacher adorned them; and yet the 
future conduct of the cardinal leaves us at no loss in determining, that 
he would have felt and spoken very differently, had he been told that 
the doctrine to which he listened with such devout ravishment was 
essentially Protestant. Names exert great influence over mankind ; but 
let not those who can laugh at this weakness flatter themscives that 
they have risen above all the prejudices by which the truth is excluded 
or expelled. The love of the world outweighs both names and things. 
Provided men could enjoy the Gospel within the pale of their own 
church, within the circle of that society in which they have been accus- 
tomed to move and shine, and without being required to forego the 
profits, honours, or pleasures of this life, “all the world” might be seen 
wondering after Christ, as it once “ wondered after the beast.” 

In a general chapter of his order, held at Florence in the year 1538, 
Ochino was chosen general or chief director of the Capuchins ; and 
three years after, in another chapter, held at Whitsuntide, 1541, in the 
city of Naples, he was, as an wnexampled mark of respect, and in oppo- 
sition to his own earnest request, unanimously re-elected to the same 
office. Before Ochino was advanced to these honours, or had acquired 


1 Lettere, ut supra, p. 112. Morelli, in his late edition of Bembo's works, 
2 «¢ Ali 12 di Marzo, 1539." Thisloetter was ‘I’omo ix. p. 497. tbs . 
first published from the archives of the Mar- 3% Boverio, Annali Capucciniad ann. 1559, 


quis Ugolino Barisone, by Chevalier Jacopo 1641. lis cthcial designation is expressed 
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such extensive popularity as a preacher, the change in his religious 
sentiments, already described, had taken place? It produced a corre- 
sponding change on his strain of preaching, which, for some time, was 
felt rather than understood by his hearers. He appealed directly to 
the Scriptures in support of the doctrines which he delivered, and 
exhorted the people to rest their faith on the infallible authority of the 
word of God, and to build their hopes of salvation on the obedience and 
death of Christ alone. But a prudential regard to his own safety, and 
to the edification of his hearers, whose minds were not prepared for the 
‘discovery, prevented him for some time from exposing the errors and 
superstition by which Christianity had been corrupted. When he came 
to preach at Naples, the sagacious eye of Juan Valdes quickly detected 
the Protestant under the patched rocket and sharp-horned cowl of the 
Capuchin ; and, having gained his friendship, he introduced him to 
the private mectings held by the converts to evangelical doctrine in 
that city. 

Pietro Martire Vermigli? was born in the year 1500, of an honourable 
family in Florence, and received that liberal education which had been 
denied to Ochino. In his youth he was tanght Latin by his mother ; 
and having, when he arrived at the age of sixteen, entered, in opposition 
to the will of his parents, among the canons regular of St Augustine, he 
passed his noviciate in their convent at Fiezoli, which the liberality of 
the Medici had furnished with an excellent library. From this he was 
sent to the university of Padua, where he made great proficiency in 
philosophy aud the Greck language. He afterwards visited the most 
celebrated academics of his native country. At Vercelli by the per- 
suasion of his intimate friend Cusano, he interpreted Homer ; and at 
Bologna he acquired the knowledge of Hebrew from a Jewish physician 
named Isaac. Being selected by the Augustinians as one of their pub- 
lic preachers, he distinguished himself by the solidity and cloquence of 
his discourses at Rome, Bologna, Fermo, Pisa, Venice, Mantua, Ber- 
gamo, and Montferrat. Having thus recommended himself to those of 
his order by his talents and labours, he was unanimously elected Abbot 
of Spoleto, and soon after Provost of the College of St Pietro ad aran, 
in the city of Naples, a situation of dignity and emoluinent. This was 
about the year 1530, and in the thirticth year of his age. It was at 
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in the title of one of his first publications: 
**Dialogi Sacri del Rev. Padre Frate B. 
Ochino da Siena, Generale dei Prati Capuz- 
zini. Venctio, 1542." De Bure, Vartic 'Lhé- 
ologique, p. 452. 

1 Observ. Select. Hallens, tom. iv. p. 416. 
Caraceioli, Collect. p. 289. Giannone, liv, 
Xxxvii. chap. ¥. Bock, Iist. Antitrin. tom. 
ii. p. 489—491, Caraccioli says, that Ochino’s 
adoption of the Protestant tenets was dis- 
covered as carly as the year 1536. This error 
has been corrected by Bock, who has bim- 
self fallen into a mistake in stating that 
Ochino was drawn over to the evangelical 


party by Valdes in the year 1541; whereas 
the latter died in 1540. 

2 His father’s name was Stefano Verinigti, 
from whom he is ordinarily desigued Petrus 
Martyr Vermilius, to distinguish him from 
Petrus Martyr Mediolancnsis, a martyr after 
whom he was named, in consequence of a 
vow of his parents; and also to distinguish 
him from alearned countryman and contem- 
porary of his own, Petrus Martyr Anglerius 
(of Anghicra), whose epistles are known to 
the learned as throwing great light on the 
history of the carly part of the sixtecuth 
ecntury. 
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this time, and when he had the prospect of certain and rapid advance- 
ment in the Romish church, that a change took place in his religious 
sentiments, which gave a complete turn to his future life. From his 
youth, as he himself has told us, he had a decided preference for sacred 
studies ; and having access to the Scriptures in the convent to which he 
belonged, applied himself to read them with great care, and not alto- 
gether without profit to himself and others.) Ata subsequent period 
he fell in with the treatises of Zuingle on True and False Religion and 
on Providence, and with some of Bucer’s commentaries on Scripture, 
which left impressions in his mind. These were now confirmed and 
deepened by the conversation of Valdes, Flaminio, and ethers, with 
whom he became acquainted at Naples.? 

Martyr excelled as much in judgment and learning as Ochino did in 
popular eloquence. To their exertions in diffusing evangelical truth 
were added those of Mollio, formerly mentioned,’ who now filled the 
station of iecturer to the monastery of St Lorenzo at Naples. While 
Ochino employed his persuasive eloquence in the pulpit, Martyr and 
Mollio read lectures, chiefly on Paul’s Epistles, which were attended by 
the monks of different convents, by many of the nobility, and by indi- 
viduals of the episcopal order. The three friends did not fail to meet 
with opposition from the strenuous adherents of the established religion, 
who were supported by the authority of the viceroy ; but such was the 
prudence with which they conducted themselves, and the countenance 
which they received from persons of the first consideration in the city, 
that they were able to maintain their ground, and for a time to triumph 
over their adversaries. The favourite doctrine of Ochino was justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ, which, as appears from his printed sermons, he 
perfectly understood, and explained with much Scriptural simplicity. 
Purgatory, penances, and papal pardons, fell before the preaching of 
this doctrine, as Dagon of old before the ark of Jehovah. An Augus- 
tinian monk of Trevigio, as much perhaps with the view of recommend- 
ing himself to his superiors as from any hopes of sucecss, challenged 
Ochino and his colleagues to a dispute on these points ; but he was 
worsted and put to silence by their superior talents and acquaintance 
with Scripture. The Church of Rome had long relicd on the third 
chapter of the First Hpistle to the Corinthians,* as one of the main pillars 
of purgatory ; and from this passage the monks were accustomed to 
draw their most popular arguinents in favour of that lucrative doctrine. 
Martyr did not directly attack the doctrine ; but, in the course of his 
lectures on that epistle, he gave a quite different interpretation of the 
words, which he confirmed by arguments drawn from the text and con- 
text, and by appeals to the writings of the most learned and judicious 
among the fathers, This view of the passage occasioned great specula- 

1 Oratio quam Tiguri primum habuit: Martyris, sig. b ij, b iij. Genev. 1624. This 
Martyris Loc, Commun. p. 744. funeral oration was republished by Gerdes, 


2 Simleri Oratio de Vita of Obitu Petri in his Seriniwm Antiquarium, tow, ri. par. ii. 
Martyris Vermilii, prafix. ad Loc, Commun, 8 See before, p. 7. 4 Ver, 13—15. 
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tion ; and the monks, provoked by the favourable reception which it 
met with, and, dreading that the most fertile source of their gain would 
be dried up, moved heaven and earth against the daring innovator. By 
the influence of the viceroy, and their own representations, they obtained 
an order interdicting him from preaching and lecturing. Martyr 
enjoyed the favour of Gonzago, cardinal of Mantua and protector of his 
order ; and he was well known to Cardinals Contarini, Pole, Bembo, and 
Fregoso, all men of learning, and some of them favourable to ecclesias- 
tical reform. Relying on their patronage, he carried his cause by 
appeal to Rome, and succeeded in obtaining the removal of the in- 
terdict.t 

By the blessing of God on the labours of these men, a reformed church 
was established in Naples, which included persons of the first rank in 
the kingdom, both male and female. Among these were Galeazzo Car- 
accioli, the eldest son of the Marquis of Vico ; his noble relation, Gian- 
francesco de Caserta, by whom he was first induced to attend the 
discourses of Martyr;? and Bernardino Bonifacio, Marquis of Oria, a 
nobleman equally distinguished by his learning and piety, who, after 
travelling through various countries, settled at last in Nurenberg.? 

It would be improper to omit here the name of another Neapolitan 
nobleman who acquired a taste for the reformed doctrine in Italy, 
though he did not profess it until he had left his native country. This 
was Antonio Caraccioli, the son of the Prince of Melphi, and who was 
usually known by his father’s title. Having gone to France, he was 
made abbot of St Victor in Paris, and afterwards bishop of Troyes, in 
Champagne. He had been long acquainted with the writings of the 
reformers, especially those of Calvin; and on his advancement to the 
bishopric, in 1551, began to inveigh with great boldness and eloquence 
against the abuses of the Church of Rome. Multitudes flocked to his 
sermons, attracted by curiosity to hear a bishop preach, or by love to 
the truth ; but being summoned to answer for his conduct, he disap- 
pointed the hopes of many by making a public recantation in his own 
cathedral. In 1557, his zeal for the reformed faith was rekindled by an 
interview which he had with Calvin and Beza at Geneva, on his return 
from a visit to Italy. After the conference between the Catholics and 
Protestants at Poissy, in 1560, at which he was present, he was accom- 
panied to Troyes by his countryman, Peter Martyr, to whom he ex- 
pressed his resolution, at all hazards, to avow and abide by the truth, 
of which he was now thoroughly convinced in his conscience. Accord- 
ingly, he met with the Protestants in that city, and having made a 
profession of his faith, and stated his scruples as to the validity of his 
episcopal orders, declared his willingness to serve them, provided they 

1 Simler, Vita Martyris, sig. b iij. tanini, p. 498. Some of his poems are 
_? Thid., ut supra. Jif of Galcas Carac- onan pao fic te ihcenecio irate; 
cioli, p. 3—5, tom. i. pp. 88, 86. Martene et Durand, Col- 


3 Vita Philippi Camerarii, per Shelhorn- lect. Vet. Script. et Monument. tom. i. cel. 
ium, p. 142. Micrelii Syntag. p. 313, Won. 1615, 
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gave him a call to the pastoral office ; upon which they unanimously 
made choice of him as their minister. It is unnecessary to add, that 
this step led to his degradation by the popish clergy. Subsequently, 
the reformed bishop gave offence to his new friends, by deserting bis 
church and attaching himself to the court, but he did not desist alto- 
gether from preaching, and persevered in the Protestant religion to hig 
death.” 

‘While the church at Naples was enjoying peace and daily increasing 
in numbers, it was deprived of Valdes, to whom it chiefly owed its 
plantation. He died in the year 1540, deeply lamented by many dis- 
tinguished persons, who owned him as their spiritual father. “1 wish 
we were again at Naples,” says Bontadio, in a letter to Carnesecchi. 
“But when I consider the matter in another point of view, to what pur- 
pose should we go there, now when Valdes is dead ? His death truly is 
a great loss to us and to the world; for Valdes was one of the rarest 
men in Europe, as the writings left by him on the Epistles of St Paul 
and the Psalms of David abundantly demonstrate. He was, beyond 
all doubt, a most accomplished man in all his words, actions, and coun- 
sels. Life scarcely supported his infirm and spare body ; but his nobler 
part and pure intellect, as if it had been placed without the body, was 
wholly occupied with the contemplation of truth and divine things. I 
condole with Marco Antonio (Ilaminio), for, above all others, he greatly 
Joved and admired him.”* ‘The fervent piety of Valdes, and the 
unspotted purity of his life, are universally acknowledged. The charge 
of heterodoxy of sentiment, brought against him after his death, rests 
chiefly on the very questionable ground that some of those who were 
intimate with him ultimately inclined to the sect denominated Socinian ; 
for it cannot be pleaded that their tenets are to be found in his writings, 
which, it must be allowed, contain some other opinions which are either 
untenable or unguardedly expressed.’ 


1 Langueti Mpist. ep. 63, 64. Martyris 
Epistola, in Loc. Commun. p, 582, Thuani 
Hist. ad an. 1561. 

2 Beze, vol. ii. p. 148, 246.° Prosper Mar- 
chand, art. Caraccioli. Colomics says that 
he wrote a defence of the Count de Mont- 
gomery, who mortally wounded Henry LI. 
Colomesiana, edit. De Maiscaux, tom. 1. p. 
585, 

8 These works must have been then in 
manuscript. His Commentary on the Ro- 
mans was published in Spanish, at Venice, in 
1556; and his Commentary on the Psalms at 
the same place, in the following year, Ilis 
countryman and friend, Juan Perez, the 
translator of the New Testament into Span- 
ish, prefixed an epistle dedicatory to cach. 
Baumgarten, apud Gerdes. Ital, Ref. p. ot. 

4 Lettere volyari di diversi nobilissimi 
huomini, p. 33. Ald. 1543. : : 

5 Sandius (Bibl. Antitrim p. 2) claims him 
as an anti-trinitarian; but that writer puts 
in the samo claim to Wolfgang Tabricius 
Capito, and others, who are known to have 
entertained opposite seutiments. Schelborui 


Ameoenit. Liter. tom. xiv. p, 386. Amaenit. 
Kecles. tom, ii, p. 51—53, If Ochino ever 
embraced that erced (which some have de- 
nied), it was unquestionably long after he 
left Italy. Obsery. Sel. Ual. tom. iv. obs. 
20, tom. v. obs. 1, 2. Beza, while he express- 
es his dissatisfaction with some things in the 
Divine Considerations of Valdes, declares 
that he meant nothing disrespectful to the 
author, and does notinsinuate, in the slight- 
est degree, that he erred as to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Mpistole, p. 43, 276  Somo 
remarks on the peculiar opinions of Valdes 
will be foundelsewhere. Hist. of the Progr. 
and Suppress. of the Reform. in Spain, chap. 
iv. The following is the title of the Con- 
siderations in the Italian, which appears 
to have been the original edition, and pub- 
lished by Celio Sceundo Curio,—** Le Cento 
© Divei Considerationi de Signore Valdesso, 
nelle quale si ragiona cose pitt utile, vid 
necessiric, eb pile perfette della Christian a 
Relizgione. In Basilea, 1550." Svo. In the 
PVrench translation of the Considerations tho 
author is called Jun de Vu W’£sso. 
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The doctrines of the Gospel were most eagerly received in the capital, 
but they spread also through the kingdom of Naples, and even reached 
Sicily, which was at that period an appendage to the crown of Spain. 
Occupied in defending the coasts against the Turk, the viccroys who 
governed that island under Charles V. were not involved in the intrigues 
of Italian policy ; and those who fled from persecution on the continent, 
found protection under their comparatively mild administration. Bene- 
detti, surnamed Locarno from the place of his birth, a minister of great 

sanctity, having gained the favour of the viceroy, preached the truth 
_under his patronage to crowded audiences in Palermo, and other parts 
“of that island The seeds of his doctrine which afterwards sprung 
up, gave ample employment to the inquisitors ; and, for many years, 
persons charged with the Lutheran heresy were produced in the public 
and private autos de fe celebrated in Sicily.” 


Lucca, the capital of a small but flourishing republic, lying on the 
east coast of the Gulf of Genoa, had the honour to reckon among its 
inhabitants a greater number of converts to the reformed faith than-per- 
haps any other city in Italy. This was chiefly owing to the labours of 
Martyr. Finding, after a trial of several years, that the climate of Naples 
was injurious to his health, he left it with the consent of his superiors, 
and was chosen visitor-general of the Augustinians in Italy. The rigid 
inspection which he exerted over them, and the reform which, with the 
concurrence of Cardinal Gonzago, he sought to introduce into their 

nonasteries, created alarm among the monks, who contrived to rid 
themselves of their troublesome visitor, by getting him appointed Prior 
of St Fridiano at Lucca, an honourable situation, which invested him 
with episcopal powers. His adversaries hoped that he would be wnac- 
ceptable in his new situation, as a Florentine, on account of an ancient 
grudge between the Lucchese and the inhabitants of Florence ; ; but with 
such prudence did he conduct himself, that he was as much esteemed 
as if he had been a native of Lucca. One object which engaged the 
particular attention of Martyr was the education of the novices in the 
priory, whose minds he was anxious to imbue with the love of sacred 
literature. For this purpose he established a private college or semi- 
nary, to which he drew such teachers as he knew to be both leamed 
men and lovers of divine truth.’ Paolo Lacisio, a native of Verona, 
taught the Latin language ; Celso Martinengho, of the noble family of 
the counts of that name, taught Greck ; and Emanuel Tremellio, of 
Ferrara, who afterwards distinguished himself as an oriental scholar, 

1 Jo. de Muralto, Oratio de Perseeutione 2 Liorente, ii, 123, 129. 
Locarnensi, sec. iii. eb Append. no. ii. iii.: 
Tempo Helvetica, tom. iv. pp. 142, 184, 186, 3 Celio Seeundo Curio resided for some 
Two viecroys of Naples, Don Pedro Cordova time at Lucca, where he taught in the uni- 
and the Marquis de Torr anova, one of the versity, having been recommended to tho 
grandees of Spain, were forecd to do penance senators by the Duchess of Ferrara, Stu- 


for interfering with tho Inquisition, Dlor- pani Oratio, pp. 343, 344. 
ente, ii, S2—83, 
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gave instructions in Hebrew. Martyr himself applied the literary 
knowledge which the young men imbibed from these sources to the 
elucidation of the Scriptures, by reading lectures to them on the New 
Testament and the Psalter, which were attended by all the learned men 
and many of the patricians of Lucca. He also preached publicly to the 
people, confining himself to the Gospels during Advent and Lent, 
according to the usual custom of the monks, but taking his subjects from 
the Epistles during the rest of the year. By means of these labours a 
separate church was formed in that city, of which Martyr became 
pastor ; and many, including persons of the first respectability in the 
place, gave the most decided proofs of genuine picty and ardent attach- 
ment to the reformed faith. 

While these things were going on, Pope Paul IIT. paid a visit to 
Lucca, accompanied by the emperor, who was at that time in Italy. It 
was feared that the enemics of Martyr would embrace that opportunity 
to inform against him, and that his life would be brought into danger ; 
but he was not molested, probably because it was deemed impolitic and 
premature to attack a teacher whose reputation and authority were 
then so high among the inhabitants. About the same time, Martyr 
received a visit from Cardinal Contarini, as he passed through Lucca, 
on his return from Germany, where he had been in the character of 
papal legate. They had a confidential conversation on the state of the 
church, and on the sentiments of the German reformers.? 


The Pisano received the knowledge of evangelical doctrine from 
Lucca, and was supplied, for some time, by preachers from that place ; 
but, in the year 1543, the Protestants in the city of Pisa formed them- 
selves into a church, and had the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper cele- 
brated among them.’ 


The SrmNNEsE contained many converts to the reformed doctrine, 
Ochino, in the course of his preaching tours, frequently visited Sienna, 
which was his native place. But the person to whom the inhabitants 
of this city were most indebted for their illumination was Aonio Paleario, 
a native of Veroli in Campagna di Roma, who was on a footing of inti- 
macy with the most learned men in Italy. He was first a tutor in the 
house of Belanti; and, about the year 1534, was nominated public 
teacher of Greek and Latin by the senate of Sienna,* where he after- 
wards read lectures on philosophy and belles lettres. Having studied 
the Scriptures, and read the writings of the German reformers, his 
lectures on moral philosophy were distinguished from those of his 
colleagues by a liberal tone of thinking, ‘This was not more gratifying 
to the students than it was offensive to those who adhered obstinately 


1 Simler, ut supra, sig. b iij. 2 Thid., ut supra, sig. b. iiij. 8 Ibid. 
- 4 Galluzzi, Istoria del Granducato di Juscauno, tom, ii. p. 203. 
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to the old ideas. Cardinal Sadolet, in the name of his friends, set 
before him the danger of his giving way to novelties, and advised him, 
in consideration of the times, to confine himself to the safer task of 
clothing the peripatetic ideas in elegant language? This prudential 
advice was not altogether congenial to the open mind of Paleario, and 
the devotion which he felt for truth. The freedom with which he 
censured vain pretenders to learning and religion irritated a class of ncn 
whe scruple at no means to oppress and ruin an adversary, and who 
eagerly seized the opportunity to fasten on him the charge of heresy. 
His private conduct was watched ; and expressions which had dropped 
from him in the unsuspecting confidence of private conversation were 
circulated to his prejudice. He had laughed at a rich priest who was 
seen every morning knecling at the shrine of a saint, but refused to pay 
his debts. “Cotta asserts,” says he, in one of his letters, “that, if 
I am allowed to live, there will not be a vestige of religion left in the 
city. Why? Because, being asked one day what was the first ground 
on which men should rest their salvation, I replied, Christ ; being asked 
what was the second, I replied, Christ ; and being asked what was the 
third, I still replied, Christ.”° But Paleario gave the greatest. offence 
by a book which he wrote on the Benefit of the Death of Christ,° of 
which he gives the following account in his defence of himself, pro- 
nounced before the senate of Sienna: “ There are some persons so sour, 
80 morose, so censorious, as to be displeased when we give the highest 
praise to the author and God of our salvation, Christ the King of all 
nations and people. When I wrote a treatise this very year, in the 
Tuscan language, to show what great benefits accrue to mankind from 
His death, this was made the ground of a criminal accusation against 
me! Is it possible to utter or conceive anything more shameful? I had 
said, that since He in whom the divinity resided, has poured out His 
life’s blood so lovingly for our salvation, we ought not to doubt of the 
goodwill of heaven, but might promise ourselves the greatest tran- 
quillity and peace. I had affirmed, agreeably to the most unquestionable 
monuments of antiquity, that those who turn with their souls to Christ 
crucified, commit themselves to Him by faith, acquiesce in the promises, 


1 Palearii Opera, p. 527. edit. Halbaueri, 
Jen, 1728. 

2 Ibid. pp. 536, 559, 

8 Ibid. pp. 58, 99, 523—531, 538—543, 

4 Ibid. p. 545, 

6 Palearii Opera, p. 519. 

6 This book was printed in 1543 in Ttalian, 
under the title Jd Bengivio di Christo, and 
was afterwards translated into Spanish and 
French. Schelh. Ameenit, Neel. tom. i. p. 
155—159.  Ergitzlichkeiten, vol. v. p. 27. 
AD uccount of its conteuts is given in Riede- 
rer, Nachrichten zur kirchen-gelehrten, tom. 
iv. pp. 121, 285—241. Veryerio says of it, 
** Many are. of opinion that there is scarcely 
a book of this aye, or at least in the Italian 
language, so sweet, So pivus, so simple, so 


well fitted to instruct the ignorant and weal, 
especially in the doctrine of justification. I 
will say more—Reginald Pole, the British 
cardinal, and the intimate friend of Morone, 
wis esteemed tho author of that book, or 
partly so; at least, it isknown that he, with 
Flaminio, Prinl, and his other friends, de- 
fended and circulated it.” Amasnit. Weel. 
ub supra, p. 158. Laderchio asserts that 
Blaminio wrote an apology for the Benesicio. 
Annal, tom, 22. f. 326. hat it was trans- 
lated into Wuglish and read in Scotland, ap- 
pears from tho following notive,—** Item, 
foure Benelite of Christ, the piece 2 sh.” 
Vestument of Thomas Bassinden, printer 
in Edinburgh, who deceased 18 October 


Por 


1577. 
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and cleave with assured confidence to Him who cannot deceive, are 
delivered from all evil, and enjoy a plenary pardon of their sins. 
These things appeared so grievous, so detestable, so execrable to the 
twelve—I cannot call them men, but-——inhuman beasts, that they judged 
the author worthy of being committed to the flames. If I must undergo 
this punishment for the foresaid testimony (for I deem it a testimony 
ather than a libel), then, senators, nothing more happy can befall me. 
In such a time as this I do not think a Christian ought to dic in his 
bed. I am not only willing to be accused, to be dragged to prison, to 
be Scourged, to be hung up by the neck, to be sewed up in a sack, to be 
exposed to wild beasts—let me be roasted before a fire, provided only 
the truth be brought to light by such a death.” Addressing his accuser, 
he says: “ You accuse me of being of the same sentiments with the 
Germans. Good God, what an illiberal charge! Do you mean to bind 
up all the Germans in one bundle? Are they all bad? Though you 
should restrict your charge to their divines, still it is ridiculous. Are 
there not many excellent divincs in Germany? But your accusation, 
though full of trifling, has nevertheless a sting, which, as proceeding 
from you, is charged with poison, By Germans, you mean Ecolampade, 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, Luther, Pomeran, Bucer, and others who have 
incurred suspicion. But surely there is not a divine among us so stupid 
as not to perceive and confess, that the writings of these men contain 
many things worthy of the highest praise—many things gravely, accu- 
rately, and faithfully stated, repeated from the carly fathers, who have 
left us the institutes of salvation, and also from the later commentaries 
of the Greeks and Latins, who, though not to be compared with those 
pillars, are still of use for interpretation. ‘ But do not you approve of all 
that the Germans have done?’ This, Otho, is like the rest of your 
questions ; yet I will answer it. I approve of some things ; of others 
I disapprove. To pass by many things, I praise the Germans, and con- 
sider them as entitled to public thanks, for their exertions in restoring 
the purity of the Latin language, which, till of late, was oppressed by 
barbarism and poverty of speech. Iormerly sacred studies lay neglected 
in the cells of idlers, who retired from the world to enjoy their repose 
(and yet, amidst their snoring, they contrived to hear what we said in 
cities and villages) ; now these studies are, in a great measure, revived 
in Germany. Chaldaic, Greek, and Latin libraries, are ereeted ; books 
are beautifully printed; and honourable stipends are assigned to 
divines. What can be more illustrious than these things ? what more 
glorious? what more deserving of perpetual praise 1 Afterwards arose 
civil discords, intestine wars, commotions, seditions, and other evils, 
which. for the sake of charity and brotherly love among Christians, I 
deplore. Who does not praise the former who is not displeased with 
the latter ?’’? 
The eloquent defence of Paleario, in which boldness and candour 


1 Palearii Opera, pp. 101, 102. 2 Ibid. p, 02—95. 
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were tempered by prudence and address, triumphed over the violence 
and intrigues of his adversaries. He was, however, obliged soon after 
to quit Sienna ; but though he changed the place of his residence, he 
did not escape from the odium which he had incurred ; and we shall 
afterwards find him enduring that martyrdom which he early antici- 
pated, and for which it appears to have been his object all along to 
prepare his thoughts. Some idea may be formed of the extent to 
which the reformed opinions had spread in Sienna, from the number of 
individuals belonging to it, who, at a subsequent period, submitted to a 
voluntary exile on their account, among whom were Lactantio Ragnoni, 
Mino Celso,' and the Soccini, who became celebrated by giving their 
name to a new sect. 


Mantua, which, in the sixteenth century, gave birth to several 
persons of distinguished talents, did not shut out the light of the 
Reformation. In the capital, and throughout the duchy, there were 
many who sighed under the tyranny which oppressed the human mind, 
and made a gencrous effort to break asunder its chains. ‘T'o this they 
were not a little encouraged by their countryman, Gianbattista Folengo, 
a liberal and pious Benedictine, who was anxious to heal the schism 
which afflicted the church, by introducing an extensive reform among 
both secular and regular clergy.? Cardinal Gonzago, bishop of Mantua, 
evinced the same disposition, and extended his protection to those who 
swerved from the established faith, as far as was consistent with the 
station which he held in the church. On this ground he appears to 
have given offence at Rome ; and on the 7th of February 1545, Paul 
III. addressed a brief to him, with the view of stimulating his slum- 
bering zeal. His holiness states, that he had heard of certain illiterate 
clergymen and artisans, in the city of Mantua, having, to the ruin of 
their own souls and the great scandal of others, rashly dared to dispute 
and even \to doubt of matters belonging to the catholic doctrine, the 
articles of belief, and the rites of the holy Roman Church ; he therefore 
exhorts the bishop to persevere in the pious vigilance which he had 
begun to show, and by himself or his deputies to proceed against all 
suspected of heresy, including the clergy, secular and regular, of every 
order, in the city of Mantua, and throughout the whole diocese ; to 
inquire if they have read or possess any heretical books, or if they have 
taught any opinion condemned by the church ; to take the deposition 
of witnesses, seize the persons of the accused or suspected, examine 
them by the torture, and, having brought the processes as far as the 
definitive sentence, to transmit the whole in an authentic shape to 
Rome for judgment.’ The reigning duke for some time sercened his 
subjects from the effects of this persecuting edict, and incurred, as 

1 Giannono, Hist. de Naples, iv. 149. Schelhorn, Diss. de Mino Celso, pp. 18, 61. 
2 Thuani Hist. ad an, 1559, $ Raynaldi Annales, ad an, 1545. 
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LOCARNO. 85 


we shall afterwards see, the indignation of the pope by this humane 
interference. 


Locarno is a city of Italy, and the capital of a province or bailiwick 
of that name, situate on the lake Maggiore, in the southern confines of 
the Alps. It was one of four provinces which Maximilian Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, in the year 1513, gave to the Swiss cantons as a remuncration 
for the military aids which they had furnished him ; and was governed 
by a prefect, whom the cantons sent by turns every two years. Though 
the territory was small, its inhabitants were possessed of considerable 
wealth, derived from the riches of the country in their neighbourhood, 
and from their being carriers in the trade which was maintained be- 
tween Italy and Switzerland. So early as the year 1526, the reformed 
opinions were introduced into it by Baldassare Fontana, whom we have 
already had occasion to mention.t The number of converts was for 
for some time small. “ There are but three of us here,” says that 
zealous and devoted servant of Christ, in a letter to Zuingle, “who 
have enlisted and confederated in the cause of propagating the truth. 
But Midian was not vanquished by the multitudes of brave men who 
flocked to the standard of Gideon, but by a few selected for that pur- 
pose by God. Who knows but he may kindle a great fire out of 
this inconsiderable smoke? It is our duty to sow and plant: the Lord 
must give the increase.”? Twenty years elapsed before the fruit of the 
prayers and Jabours of these good men sprung up ; and it is not impro- 
bable that, before this happened, they had all gone to reccive their 
reward in a better world. In the year 1546, Benedetto Locarno returned 
to his native place, after he had been employed in preaching the Gospel 
in various parts of Italy, and in the island of Sicily. His exertions to 
enlighten the minds of his townsmen were zealously seconded by Gio- 
vanni Beccaria, commonly called the apostle of Locarno, a man of 
excellent character and good talents, who, by reading the Scriptures 
without the aid of a teacher or any human writings, had discovered 
the principal errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome. ‘To these 
were soon added four individuals of great respectability, and animated 
by the true spirit of confessors—Varncrio Castiglione, who spared 
neither time nor labour in promoting the truth ; Ludovico Runcho, a 
citizen ; Taddeo de Dunis, a physician, who, as well as Runcho, was a 
young man of genius and undaunted resolution ; and Martino de 
Muralto, a doctor of laws, and a person of noble birth, who had great, 
influence in the bailiwick. In the course of four years the Protestants 
of Locarno had increased to a numerous church, which was regularly 
organised, and had the sacraments administered in it by a pastor whom 
they called from the church of Chiavenna.’ The daily accessions which 

1 See before, p. 31. 


2 Jo. de Muralto, Oratio de Perseentione Locarnensium : in Tempo Helvetica, iv. 141. 
3 Muralto, Oratio, ul supra, p. 142—-144; Conf. p. 150, 
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it received to its numbers excited the envy and chagrin of the clergy, 
who were warmly supported by the prefect appointed, in the year 1549, 
by the popish canton of Unterwald. A priest belonging to the neigh- 
bouring bailiwick of Lugano, who was employed to declaim from the 
pulpit against the Locarnese Protestants, loaded them with calumnics 
of all kinds, and challenged their preacher to a public dispute on 
the articles controverted between the two churches. He was com- 
pletely silenced on the day of trial; and, to revenge his defeat, the 
prefect ordered Beccariainto prison. This step excited such indignation 
An the city, that the prisoner was immediately enlarged, and the enemies 
of the Protestants were obliged to wait for a more Spal opportu- 
nity of attack.? 


IstRIA, a peninsular district on the Gulf of Venice, belonged to the 
Venetian republic. It is mentioned separately, and in this place, 
because it was the last spot which the light of the Reformation visited 
in its progress through Italy, and because it gave birth to two dis- 
tinguished Protestants, both of whom were bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and one of them a papal legate. Pierpaolo Vergerio 
was a native of Capo (Istria, and sprung from a family which had 
shared in the literary reputation of the fifteenth century. We have 
already had occasion to notice him as a young man of promising talents 
and excellent character, who felt a desire to visit Wittembere for the 
purpose of finishing his studies? Having devoted himself to the 
study of law, he obtained the degree of doctor from the university of 
Padua, where he acted for some time as a professor, and as vicar to the 
Podesta, and afterwards distinguished himself as an advocate at Venice.’ 
Such was his fame for eloquence and address, that Pope Clement VII. 
sent him into Germany as legate to Ferdin: nd, king of the Romans, at 
whose court he remained for some years, advancinyr “the interests of the 
court of Rome, and opposing the progress of Lutheranism.* On the 
death of Clement, his suecessor Paul III. recalled Vereerio, but, after 
receiving an account of his embassy, sent him back to Germany, where 
he treated with the German princes, and had more than one interview 
with Luther, respecting the proposed general council. On his return 
to Italy in 1536, he was advanced to the episcopal dignity, being made 
first bishop of Modrusium in Croatia, a see in the patronage of Ferdi- 
nand, and afterwards of Capo d’Istria, his native place. Having gone 
into France, he appeared, in 1541, at the conference of Worms, in the 
name of his Christian Majesty, but, as was believed, with secret instruc- 
tions from the pope.’ It is certain that he drew up at this time an 

1 Muralto, Oratio, ut supra, p. 144—148; § This is asserted by Father Paul (lib. i.) 
Conf. p. 150. 2 See betore, p, 28. and Sleidian (lib, xiii. tom. ii. 204), but con- 
8 Tiraboschi, Storia, vii. 875, 376. tradicted by Pallavicini (lib. iv. cap. 12), and 
4 Sleidan (lib. vil. tom. i. p. 395) represents Tiraboschi. Ut sup. p. 880, Courayer sup- 


Vergerio as sent to Ferdinand in 16380; Tira- ports the fofmer opinion, in his notes on 
boschi says it was in 1032, ‘Tom, vii. p. 877, Vatber Paul's Listory. 
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oration on the unity of the church, in opposition to the idea of a national 
council, which was desired by the Protestants. 

His mind appears, however, to have received a bias in favour of the 
Reformation during his residence in Germany. Protestant writers 
assert, that the pope intended to confer a cardinal’s hat on him at his 
return, but was diverted from this by the suspicions raised against his 
soundness in the faith. This is denied by Pallavicini and Tiraboschi ; 
but they allow that his holiness was informed that Vergerio had culti- 
vated undue familiarity with the German heretics, and spoken favour- 
ably of them ; and that, on this account, means were used to oblige him 
to return to Italy, and to convince him that he had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors. This is confirmed by the letters of Cardinal 
Bembo. In a letter to his nephew, who appears to have held a high 
official situation in the Istrian government, the cardinal signifies that 
the bishop of Capo d’Istria had urged him “to intercede for some of his 
relations, who had been unjustly thrown into prison.” ‘This was on the 
24th of September 1541; and, on the 1st of February following, Bembo 
expresses his satisfaction that his request had not been granted, adding, 
“T hear some things of that bishop which, if true, are very bad—that 
he not only has portraits of Lutherans in his house, but also that, in the 
causes which come before him, he is eager to favour, in every way, 
the one party, whether right or wrong, and to bear down the other.” * 

It was no casy matter for a person in Vergerio’s circumstances to re- 
linquish the honourable situation which he held, and to sacrifice the 
flattering prospects of advancement which he had long cherished. Be- 
sides, his convictions of the truth were still imperfect and unsteady. 
When he first retired from the bustle of public life to his diocese, he 
set about finishing a work which he had begun, “against the apostates 
of Germany,” by the publication of which he expected to remove the 
suspicions which he had incurred ; but, in the course of writing, and of 
examining the books of the reformers, his mind was so struck with the 
force of the objections which it behoved him to answer, that he threw 
away the pen, and abandoned the work in despair. He now sought 
relief by unbosoming himself to his brother, Gianbattista, bishop of 
Pola, in the same district. The latter was thrown into great distress 
by this communication ; but, upon conference with his brother, and 
hearing the reasons of his change of views, especially on the head of 
justification, he became himself a convert to the Protestant doctrine. 
The two brothers now concerted a plan for enlightening their dioceses, 
by conveying instruction to the people on the leading articles of the 
Gospel, and withdrawing their minds from those ceremonial services 
and bodily exercises in which they were disposed to place the whole of 
religion. This they were able to effect in a good degree by means of 
their own personal labours, and the assistance of some persons who had 
previously received the knowledge of the truth ; so that, before the 

1 Bembo, Opcre, tom. ix. pp. 288, 294. 
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year 1546, a great part of the inhabitants of that district had embraced 
the reformed faith and made considerable advances in the knowledge 
of Christian doctrine.* 


Ancona deserves to be mentioned here, if it were for no other reason 
than its having given birth to Matteo Gentilis, and his two accom- 
plished sons, Alberic and Scipio. The father left his native country for 
the sake of the reformed doctrine, and settled in Carniola, where he 
followed his profession as a physician. The two sons became eminent 
civilians. Alberic, the eldest, came to England, and was made professor 
of laws at Oxford.? His brother held the same situation at Altorf, and, 
in addition to his legal knowledge, was distinguished for his poctical 
talents and skill in biblical criticism. 


Besides the places which have been specified, adherents to the re- 
formed opinions were to be found at this time in Genoa, in Verona, in 
Cittadella, in Cremona, in Brescia, in Civita di Friuli, in various parts 
of the Roman territories, and in Rome itself* 


1 Sleidan, lib. xxi. tom. iii. p. 150—152. Comment. Norim. 1574. Thechargo of Pho- 
Ughelli Italia Sacra, tom. v. pp. 341, 391. tinianism brought against him by Crenius 
2 Wood's Athena Oxon. vol. ii, p. 90, edit. has been wiped off by Zeltner, Hist. Crypto- 
Bliss, Albericus Gentilis, doctor of the civil Sociniani Altortini, tom. i. pp. 71, 357. 
law of the university of Perugia, was incor- 
porated at Oxford, March 6, 1580. Fasti 4 Gerdesii Specimen Italia Reformatie. 
Oxon, 217. Martyris Epistole. Zanchii Epistcla. Me- 
8 Scipionis Gentilis in Epist. ad Philem. lanchthonis Lpistoix. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS FACTS RESPECTING THE STATE OF THE REFORMED 
OPINIONS IN ITALY. 


THERE are a number of facts which could not well be interwoven with 
the preceding narrative, but which are of too great importance in them- 
selves, and as throwing light on the progress of the Reformation in 
Italy, to be omitted in this history. I shall therefore collect them in 
this chapter, under the following heads : The Disputes which unhappily 
arose among the Italian Protestants ; the Hlustrious Females who em- 
braced the new opinions ; and the Learned Men who favoured the views 
of the refurmers, though they declined embarking in their cause. 


I. It is well known that a controversy arose at an early period be- 
tween the two principal reformers respecting the presence of Christ in 
the sacrament of the Supper ; Luther insisting that the words of 
institution ought to be understood in a literal sense, while Zuingle 
interpreted them figuratively. At a conference held at Marburg in the 
year 1529, and procured chiefly by the influence of Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, the two parties, after ascertaining that their sentiments har- 
monised on all other points, agreed to bear with each other, and to 
cultivate mutual peace and goodwill, notwithstanding their different 
views of this single article. But the controversy broke out afresh, 
chiefly through the ill offices of some forward and injudicious friends of 
Luther; and being inflamed by publications on both sides, laid the 
foundation of a lasting division between the churches of Switzerland 
and Upper Germany. Aftcr the death of Zuingle, his opinions were 
vigorously defended by Ecolampade, Bullinger, and Calvin. 

The Protestants of Italy had been equally indebted to the two re- 
formers for the knowledge which they had obtained of the truth. If 
the circumstance of the works of Zuingle having been chiefly composed 
in Latin gave an advantage to his opinions, by contributing to their 
more extensive circulation, this was counterbalanced by the celebrity of 
Luther’s name, and the number of his countrymen who frequented 
Italy and carried his opinions along with them. It would appear, 
however, that the Italian Protestants were generally favourable to 
the views of the Swiss reformer. This may be concluded from their 
writings, and from the fact that by far the greater part of those who 
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were obliged to leave their native country sought an asylum in the Pro- 
testant cantons of Switzerland.? 

That this dispute was warmly agitated among the Protestants of 
Modena, Bologna, and other parts of Italy in 1541, we learn from three 
letters addressed to them in the course of that year by Bucer. This re- 
former had all along been a strenuous friend to peace and concord 
between the contending parties. It scems to have been his sincere 
belief that there was no real difference of sentiment between them ; and 
although he evidently inclined to the explications given by the Swiss 
divines, yet, in his efforts for pacification, he alternately employed the 
phrases of both sides; a method which threw an obscurity over his 
writings, and is not the best calculated for promoting conciliation be- 
tween men of enlightened understanding. However, the advice which 
he imparted on the present occasion was in the main sound, and does 
great honour to his heart. In a letter “to certain friends of the truth 
in Italy,”? he says: “I hear, my good brethren, that Satan, who has 
afilicted us long, and with great defection i in religion, has begun to dis- 
turb you also ; for it is said that a dispute has arisen among you re- 
specting the euchar ist. This grieves me exceedingly. For what else 
can you expect from this controversy than what we have experienced, 
to the great damage of our churches? Dear brethren, let us rather 
seek to embrace Christ in the eucharist, that so we may live in him and 
heinus, The bread and the wine are symbols, not things of such great 
mystery. This all confess: but God forbid that, on the other hand, 
any should imagine that empty symbols are exhibited in the supper of 
the Lord ; for the bread which we break is the participation of the 
Lord’s body, and not bread only. Avoid strifes of words : support the 
weak. While our confidence is placed in Christ, all is well; all men 
cannot at once see the same things. Studiously cultivate concord : the 
God upon whom we call is not the God of division. Thus live, and 
advance, and overcome every eyil.”* In another letter to the same 
persons,‘ after giving his views of the subject, this amiable man adds : 
“This is my opinion on the whoie matter in dispute. If J have not 
explained myself with sufficient perspicuity, the reason is, that from 
constitution, and owing to the defects of my education, I am apt to be 
obscure and perplexed, and also that I write in haste, and without the 
helps necessary for discussing such a subject ; which, indeed, appears 
too evidently in all my writings. I desire to avoid giving offence, when- 
ever it is lawful ; yet, were I able, I would wish to explain as clearly 
as possible those ‘things which it concervs the church to know. I ex- 
hort you, beloved brethren, to avoid in these questions, with all possible 


1 Vergerio had more connection with the 
Germans than most of his couutrymen; and 
yet we find Paulus Bberus, a professor of 
Vittemberg, writing of hinias tollows, in a 
letter dated June 21, 1556: “Jam cawna- 
bimus cum Petro Paulo Vergerio, qui fuit 
Justinopolitanus cpiscopus, et nunc vocatus 


aduce Alberto proficisectur in Borussiam. 
Bum audio non dissimulanter probare sen- 
tentiam Calvini.”  Scrinium Antiquarium, 
tom, iv, p. 715. 

2 Augusti 17, 1541." 

§ Bucer Scripta Anglicana, p, 686, 

4 “Anno 1541, 28 Decemb.” 
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care, a spirit of curiosity and contention. Let those who are strong in 
knowledge bear with the weak ; and let the weak pay due defercnce to 
the strong. We ought to know nothing but Christ and him crucified. 
All our exertions ought to be directed to this, that he may be formed 
more fully in us, and portrayed in a more lively manner in the whole of 
our conduct. You ascribe too much to me! J know my own weakness. 
Express your love by praying to God for me, rather than by praising me.”? 
In a letter to the Protestants at Bologna and Modena, he says: “The 
too sharp contention which has taken place among us in Germany re- 
specting this sacrament was a work of the flesh. We thought that 
Luther fixed Christ glorified to earthly signs by his too strong language ; 
he and his friends, on the contrary, thought that we acknowledged and 
gave nothing in the supper but bread and wine. At length, however, 
the Lord has brought us to a happy agreement, both in words and as to 
the matter ; which is to this purpose, that both parties should speak 
honourably of these mysteries, so that the one should not appear to ascribe 


_to Christ what is unworthy of him, nor the other to. celebrate the Lord’s- 


Supper without the Lord. I beseech you, keep this agreement along with 
us ; and if, in any instance, it has been injured, restore it, imitating our 
conduct so far as it is according to Christ, and not wherein it is accord- 
ing to the flesh, This should be the only dispute and contest among 
saints,” ? 

But the controversy was carried on with the greatest heat within the 
Venetian territories, where the Protestants had all along kept up a close 
correspondence with the divines of Wittemberg, and where there were 
individuals not disposed to yield implicit submission to the authority 
of any name, however high and venerated, We learn this fact from the 
letter which the excellent Baldassare Altieri addressed, in the name of 
his brethren, to Luther, and from which I have already made a quota- 
tion.® The following extract contains some additional particulars as to 
the state of the reformed cause in that quarter of Italy, at the period 
when it was written :* “There is another affair which daily threatens 
our churches with impending ruin. That question concerning the 
Lord’s Supper, which arose first in Germany, and subsequently has been 
introduced among us, alas, what disturbances has it excited | what 
dissensions has it produced ! what offences to the weak, what losses to 
the church of God, has it caused! what impediments has it thrown in 
the way of the propagation of the glory of Christ! For if in Germany, 
where there are so many churches rightly constituted, and so many 
holy men, fervent in spirit and eminent for every kind of learning, its 
poison has prevailed so far as to form two parties through mutual 
altercation (for although it behoved such things necessarily to happen, 
yet are they to be cuarded against as dire, dreadful, and abominable 
before God), how much more is the prevalence and daily increase of this 


1 Buceri Scripta Anglicana, p. 690. ‘ 8 Sce before, p. 67. 
2 Ibid p. 089. 4 “Kal. Dee, 6, 1542.” 
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plague to be dreaded with us? With us, where there are no public 
assemblies, but where every one is a church to himself, acting accord- 
ing to his own will and pleasure ; the weak exalting themselves above 
the strong beyond the measure of their faith, and the strong not re- 
ceiving the weak and bearing with them in the spirit of meckness and 
gentleness, mindful that they are themselves encompassed with the 
same infirmity and sin, instead of which they proudly neglect and 
despise them. All would be teachers, instead of disciples, although 
they know nothing, and are not led by the Spirit of God. There are 
many teachers who do not understand what they say or whereof they 
affirm ; many evangelists who would do better to learn than to teach 
others ; many apostles who are not truly sent. All things here are 
conducted in a disorderly and indecorous manner.” Alticri goes on to 
state that Bucer had written them that the two parties in Germany 
had come to a happy agreement, of which Melanchthon was ahout to 
publish a defence ; and had exhorted the friends of truth in Italy to 
lay aside theiz contentions, and with one mouth to glorify Him who is 
the God of peace and not of confusion. This intelligence, Alticri says, 
had filled them with joy, and on a sudden all was harmony and peace 
among them. But of late again, at the instigation of the great adver- 
sary of the truth, certain foolish and unreasonable men had embroiled 
matters, and raised new disputes and animosities. He therefore begs 
Luther to write to them ; for, though they were not ignorant of his 
opinion on the disputed question (to which they meant to adhere, as 
most consonant to the words of Christ and Paul), and although they 
relied on and rejoiced at the information of Bucer, yet they were 
anxious to be certified of the mode of conciliation from Luther himself, 
to whose opinion they paid a higher deference than to that of any other 
person, and to receive from him the above-mentioned defence, or any 
other books lately published relating to that subject or to the general 
cause. The letter contains the warmest professions of regard for the 
reformer, and of solicitude for the success of the reformation in Ger- 


many: “Tor,” says the writer, “ whatever befills you, whether pros- 


perous or adverse, we consider as befalling ourselves, both because we 
have the same spirit of faith, and also because on the issue of your 
affairs depends our establishment or overthrow. Be mindful of us, 
most indulgent Luther, not only before God in your fervent prayers, 
that we may be filled with the knowledge of Him through the Spirit of 
Christ, but also by the frequency of your learned, pleasant, and fruitful 
writings and letters; that so those whom you have begotten by the 
word of truth may the sooner grow up to the stature of a perfect man 
in Christ. We labour here under a great and painful scarcity of the 
word: of God, not so much owing to the cruelty and severity of the 
adherents of antichrist, as to the almost incredible wickedness and 
avarice of the booksellers, who, after bringing your writings here, con- 
ceal them with the view of raising the price to an exorbitant rate, to 
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the great loss of the whole church. The brethren, who are numcrous 
here, salute you with the kiss of peace.” ! 

Luther had it in his power to do much at this time for the advance- 
ment of the evangelical cause in Italy. The flames of persecution were 
just ready to burst upon its friends, while they were unhappily become 
a prey to intestine dissensions. Jt appears that the greater part of the 
Protestants in the Venctian States were favourable to the opinion of 
the German reformer as to the eucharist ; but it is also evident that 
they, or at least the leading men among them, were inclined to modera- 
tion, and willing to live in harmony with such of their brethren as 
thought in a different manner for themselves on the controverted 
article, and to wait till God, who had wonderfully brought them to the 
knowledge of many great truths of which they had been profoundly 
ignorant, should “reveal this also to them.” Feeling the highest vene- 
ration for the character of Luther, they were disposed to pay a deference 
almost implicit to his advice, and a single word from him would either 
allay or inflame the dissension which had. arisen. Unhappily he adopted 
that method which naturally produced the last of these effects. In his 
answer to the letter from the Venetian Protestants, he not only dissi- 
pated the pleasing delusion which they were under as to a reconciliation 
having been effected, but inveighed, in the most bitter terms, avainst 
the sacramentarians and fanatics, as he abusively denominated the 
Swiss divines ; and asserted that “the popish tenet of transubstantia- 
tion was more tolerable than that of Zuingle.”* Nor was he a whit 
more moderate in another letter written by him in the course of the 
following year, in which he stimulated the Italians to write against the 
opinions of Zuingle and Beolampade, whom he did not seruple to stig- 
matise as “poisonous teachers” and “false prophets,” who “ did not 
dispute under the influence of error, but opposed the truth knowingly, 
at the instigation of Satan.”’ In addition to this, he caused some of 
his controversial writings against the Zuinglians to be translated and 
sent into Italy. 

Alas! what is man? What are great men, those who would be 
thought, or are represented by their fond admirers, to be gods? Lighter 
than vanity—a lie. Willingly would I have passed over this portion of 
history, and spared the memory of a man who has deserved so much of 
the world, and whose character, notwithstanding all the faults which 
attach to it, will never cease to be contemplated with admiration and 
eratitude. But the truth must be told. The violence with which 
Luther acted in the dispute that arose between him and his brethren 
respecting the sacrament is too well known; but never did the character 
of the reformer sink so much into that of the leader of a party, as it did 
on the present occasion, Some excuse may be found for the manner in 


1 Scckendorf, lib. iii. p. 402. Neue Bibliotheck yon seltenen Bichern, 
tom. i. p. 289—246,  Nitrnb, 1775. 
2 Tospiniani THist. Sacrament. part ii. p. 3 Luther’s Sitmtliche Schriften, tom. xvii. 


181, Whe letter is published in Hummellii p. 2032, edit. Walch, 
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which he treated those who opposed his favourite dogma in Germany, 
and even in Switzerland ; but one is utterly at a loss to conccive the 
shadow of an apology for his conduct in reference to the Italians. 
Surely he ought to have considered that the whole cause of evangelical 
religion was at stake among them; that they were few in number and 
rude in knowledge ; that there were many things which they were not 
yet able to bear ; that they were as sheep in the midst of wolves ; and 
that the only tendency of his advice was to set them by the ears, to 
divide, and scatter, and drive them into the mouths of the wild beasts 
which stood ready to devour them. This was foreseen by the amiable 
and pacific Melanchthon, who had always written in a very different 
strain to his correspondents in Italy, and who deplored this rash step of 
his colleague ; although the mildness and timidity of his disposition 
prevented him on this, as on some other occasions, from adopting those 
decisive measures which might have counteracted in a great degree its 
baneful effects. 

But another controversy had arisen among the Italian Protestants, 
bearing on poiuts of vital importance to Christianity, and calculated, if 
it had become general, to inflict a deeper injury on the interests of re- 
ligion than the dispute to which I have just adverted. This related 
primarily to the doctrine of the trinity, and by consequence to the 
person and atonement of Christ ; and it extended to most of the articles 
which are peculiar and distinguishing in the Christian faith. 

It has been supposed by some writers that persons attached to the 
opinions of Arius had remained concealed in Italy down to the sixteenth 
century, and that the fame of the reformation begun in Germany drew 
them from their lurking places. Some have even asserted that the 
mind of the well-known Michael Servetus was first tainted by inter- 
course with Italian heretics.’ But there is no good evidence for either 
of these opinions. It is much more probable that the Spaniard acquired 
his peculiar views, so far as they were not the offspring of his own in- 
vention, in Germany, subsequently to the visit which he paid to Italy 
at a very early period of his life. Before his name had been heard of, 
and within afew years after the commencement of the Reformation, 
certain confused notions, sometimes approaching to the ancient tenets 
of Arius and Pelagius, and at other times assuming a form which bore 
a nearer resemblance to those afterwards called Socinian, were afloat in 
Germany, and vented by some of those who went by the common name 
of Anabaptists. Aimong these were Hetzer and Deuck, who published 
translations of parts of Seripture before Luther. In the conference held 
at Marburg in 1529, between the Saxon and Swiss reformers, it was 


1 Jy aletter to Vitus Theodorus, written 
in 1543, Melanchthon complains, ‘* Quod 
horridius scripserit Lutherus ad Italos,” 
Hospin. ut supra. 


2 Bock, Mist. Antitrinit. tom. ii, p. 414. 


3 L’Abbé d’Artigny, Nouveaux Mémoires, 
tom. ij. pp. 58, 59. 

4 Zuinglii ct Gscolampadii Bpistola, f. 82, 
197. Bock, ii. 134—136, Ruchat, List. de 
la Reform. dela Suisse, ii. 509. Ietzor and 
Denck retracted their sentiments. 
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stated by Melanchthon, as matter of complaint, or at least of suspicion, 
that the latter had among them persons who entertained erroneous 
opinions concerning the trinity. Zuingle cleared himself and his bre-, 
thren from this imputation, without denying, however, that there might 
be individuals lurking among them who cherished such tencts.: It is 
not improbable that, on his return, means were taken to discover these 
concealed heretics, and that, being expelled from Switzerland, some of 
them travelled into Italy. We know that the reformed church at 
Naples was, in its infancy, disturbed by Arians and Anabaptists ;? but 
thisappears to have happened at a later period, and the persons referred 
to might be disciples of Servetus. He began to publish against the 
trinity in the year 1531, and there is ground to believe that his books 
were soon after conveyed to Italy. Though he had not formed his 
peculiar opinions when he was in that country, yet he contracted, dur- 
ing the visit which he paid to it, an intimate acquaintance with several 
persons with whom he maintained an epistolary correspondence to a 
late period of his life ; and it is known that he was as zealous in propa- 
gating his notions by private letters as by the press. Upon the whole, 
it is highly probable that the antitrinitarian opinions were introduced 
into Italy by means of the writings of Servetus. 

When the minds of men have been suddenly emancipated from 
implicit subjection to human authority, and disentangled from the 
errors into which it had betrayed them, they are in great danger of 
overleaping the boundaries prescribed to them by that authority which 
is divine, and of plunging rashly into inquiries, which reason, as well as 
revelation, pronounce to be impracticable and pernicious. The genius 
of the Italians led them to indulge in subtle and curious speculations, 
and this disposition was fostered by the study of the eclectic and sceptical 
philosophy, to which many of them had of late years been addicted.’ 
Crude and indigested as the new theories respecting the trinity and 
collateral topics were, they fell in with this predisposition ; and not a 
few Protestants found themselves entangled, before they were aware, in 
the mazes of an intricate and deceitful theology, into which they had 
entered for the sake of intellectual exercise and amusement. These 
speculations appear to have commenced at Sienna, whose inhabitants 
were proverbial among their countrymen for levity and inconstancy of 
mind;® and from it they were transferred to the Venetian territories, 
where the friends of the reformation were numerous, but not organised 
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coll. $52, 941. And Calvin, speaking of that 


1 Zuinglii ct Cicol. Epist. f. 24. 
ut supra, pp. 461, 483. 


2 Life of Galeacins Caracciolus, Marquesse 
of Vico, p. 13. Lond. 1635. 

8 Sandii Nucleus Hist. Eccl. append. p. 90. 
Boxhornii Hist. Univ. p. 70. 

4 Calvini Opera, tom. viii. p. 517. 

§ Illgen, Vita Liclii Socini, p, 7. Lips. 1814. 
Melanchthon speaks repeatedly of the * pla- 
tonicand sceptical theories’? with which he 
found the minds of his Italian correspoud- 


vain curiosity and insatiable desire of novelty 

which leads many into pernicious crrors, 

says: **In Italis, propter rarum acnien, 

miugis eminet.”” Opera, tom. vill. p, 510. 
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96 
into congregations, nor placed under the superintendence of regular 
teachers,* ; 

. The letter addressed by Melanchthon to the senate of Venice in the 
year 1528, and from which a quotation has already been made, shows 
that the antitrinitarian tenets had then gained admission into that 
state? “I know,” says he, “that very different judgments have always 
prevailed in the world respecting religion, and that the devil has been 
intent from the beginning on sowing impious doctrines, and inciting men 
of curious and depraved minds to corrupt ond overthrow the truth. 
Aware of the dangers arising from this quarter to the church, we have 
been careful to keep within proper bounds ; and while we reject certain 
errors more recently introduced, do not depart from the apostolical 
writings, from the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, nor even from the 
ancient consent of the Catholic Church. IJ understand there has lately 
been introduced among you a book of Servetus, who has revived the error 
of Samosatenus, condemned by the primitive church, and who secks to 
overthrow the doctrine of the two natures in Christ by denying that 
‘the Word’ is to be understood of a person, when John says, ‘In the 
beginning was the Word.” Although my opinion on that controversy is 
already in print, and I have condemned the tenet of Servetus by name 
in my Common Places, yet I think it proper at present to admonish 
and obtest you to use your utmost exertions to persuade persons to 
avoid, reject, and execrate that impious opinion.” Having advanced 
some considerations in support of the orthodox doctrine on that head, 
he adds: “I have written these things more largely than the bounds of 
a letter admit, but too briefly for the importance of the subject. My 
object was merely to let you know my opinion, not to enter at length 
into the controversy ; but, if any one desires it, I shall be ready to dis- 
cuss the question more eopiously.”* The representations of Melanch- 
thon, though they might check, failed in arresting the progress of these 
opinions, In a letter to Camerarius, written in 1544, he says: “T send 
you a letter of Vitus, and another written from Venice, which contains 
disgraceful narratives ; but we are admonished, by these distressing 
examples, to preserve discipline and good order with the greater care 
and unanimity.”* And, in another letter to the same correspondent, 
dated on the 21st of May 1545, he writes: “I yesterday returned an 
answer to the theological question of the Italians, transmitted by Vitus 
last winter. Italiau theology abounds with platonic theories; and it 


THE VEYORMATION IN ITALY. 


1 Alticri’s letter, as quoted above, pp. 91, 
9. Bock (Mist. Antitrin i. 405) refers to 
the academy at Venice, and its form and 
constitution, which allowed great liberty in 
starting doubts, and canvassing opposite 

Minions, 15 coufirming the accounts of the 
rise, of Sociuianiom im that state. ut 
that learned writer docs not appear to have 
been aware that acadetnies of this de- 
seription, and founded on the same princi- 
vies, were in that age cominon throughout 
Italy. 


2 Bock, in giving an account of this letter, 
has expressed himself in such a way as may 
lead his readers to think that Melanchthon 
had signified his having heard that above 
forty persons in the city and territorics of 
Venice, distinguished by their rank and 
talents, had embraced Servetianism. Mist. 
Autitrin. i. 407. Nothing of that kind ap- 
pears in the copy of the letter which is now 
before ine. 

% Melanch. Epist, coll. 150—154. 

4 Ibid. coll. 835. 
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will be no easy matter to bring them back from that vainglorious 
science of which they are so fond, to truth and simplicity of explana- 
tion.”? 

Socinian writers have fixed the origin of their sect at this period. 
According to their account, upwards of forty individuals of great talents 
and learning were in the habit of meeting in private conferences, or 
“Colleges,” as they have called them, within the territories of Venice, 
and chiefly at Vicenza, to deliberate on the plan of forming a purer faith, 
by discarding a number of opinions held by Protestants as well as Papists ; 
but these meetings being discovered by the treachery of an individual, 
were dispersed in the year 1546; some of the members having been 
thrown into prison, and others forced to flee into foreign countries. 
Among the latter they mention Lelius Socinus, Camillus Siculus, Fran- 
ciscus Niger, Ochino, Alciati, Gentilis, and Blandrata. These writers 
have gone so far as to present us with a creed or system of doctrine 
agreed upon by the collegiates of Vicenza, as the result of their joint 
inquiries and discussion.? 

Historians distinguished for their research and discrimination, as well 
as their impartiality, have rejected this narrative, which, it must be 
confessed, rests on very doubtful and suspicious authority.? It was first 
published a century after the time to which it refers, and by foreigners 
and persons far removed from the sources of information. No trace of 
the Vicentine “Colleges” has been found, after the most accurate 
research, in the contemporary history of Italy, or in the letters and 
other writings of learned men, Popish, Protestant, or Socinian, which 
have since been brought to light. No allusion is made to the subject 
by Faustus Socinus in any part of his works, or by the Polish knight who 
wrote his life* ‘The ambitious designation of Colleges, applicd to the 
alleged meetings, is suspicious ; while the mistakes respecting the per- 


1 Melanch. Epist. col. 852. 

2 Tmbieniecii Hist. Reform. Polonier, pp. 
38, 89. Sandii Bibl. Antitrin. p. 18; et 
Wissowatii Narratio adnex. pp. 209, 210. 

8 Mosheim (Levies. Ilist. cent. xvi. sect. 
iii. part ii, chap. iv. $3) and Fueslin (Bey- 
trage zur Evlauterung der Kirchen-reform ; 
Geschichten des Schweizerk indes, tom. iii. p. 
$27) do not consider the narrative as entitled 
to credit. Bock (Ilist. Antitrin. tom. ii. p. 
401—416) and Illgen (Vita Lalii Socini, p. 
8—14) admit its general truth, while they 
acknowledge its incorrectness as to particu- 
lar facts. A modern writer has pronounced 
Mosheim’ s reasons {4 e X tremely weak,” and 

“extremely frivolous,” and maintains the 
opposite opinion, on the grounds which Bocls 
has laid down in his ILlistory of the Antitrini- 
tarians. Rees’s Ilistorical Introduction to 
the Racovian Catechism, p. 20—21. Bock 
was an industrious and trustworthy collec- 
tor, but very inferior in critical acumen to 
Mosheim ; and he has brought forward no 
fact in support of his opinion which was not 
known to his predecessor, 

G 


4 Lubieniccins professes to have taken the 
account ‘ex Lalit Socini vitee Curriculo, et 
Budzinii comment. MSS.” But he does not 
quote the words of these documents, which 
were never given to the world. Mr Rees 
says: * Andrew Wissowatius may himself bo 
rey surded in the light of an original autho- 
rity.” Ut supra, p. 22. But how a writer 
who was born in 1608 could be an original 
authority for what happened in 1546, it is 
difficult to comprehend; nor does Wissowatz 
pretend to have taken bis statement from 
any original documents of his grandtither, 
Faustus Socinus, which, if they had existed, 
would undoubtedly have been comimunient- 
ed. to Samuel Pryzcovius, when he under- 
took to write the life of the founder of the 
seet.—The work of Pryzeovius was translated 
into Mnglish, and published under the fol- 
lowing title: “The Life of that incompa- 
rable man, I’austus Socinus Senensia, de- 
scribed by a Polonian Knight. London, 
printed for Richard Moone, at the Seven 
Stars, 1653." The epistle to the reader is 
subscribed ‘J. B.;” i. ¢, John Biddle. 
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sons who are said to have composed them, give to the whole narrative 
the air of, at best, a story made up of indistinct and ill-understood 
traditionary reports. Ochino, Camillo, and Negri, had left Italy before 
these assemblies are represented as having existed, and the writings 
which the first of these continued for many ycars after that period to 
publish, coincided exactly with the sentiments of the first reformers. 
Lelius Socinus belonged to Sienna ; there is no evidence of his haying 
resided at Venice ; and, although we should suppose that he visited that 
place occasionally, it is not probable that a young man of twenty-one 
could possess that authority in these assemblies which is ascribed to him 
by the narrative we are examining. Besides, the part assigned to him 
is at variance with the whole of his conduct after he left his native 
country. Though it is evident that his mind was tinctured with the 
tenets afterwards called Socinian, yet so far was he from courting the 
honours and dangers of a heresiarch, that he uniformly propounded his 
opinions in the shape of doubts or difficulties, which he was anxious to 
have removed ; and he continued till his death, notwithstanding the 
suspicions of heterodoxy which he had incurred, to keep up a friendly 
intercourse, not only with his countrymen Martyr and Zanchi, but with 
Melanchthon, Bullinger, and even Calvin. The assemblies suppressed 
within the Venetian territories in the year 1546, were those of the Pro- 
testants in general ; and it was as belonging to these, and not as forming 
a distinct sect, that the friends of Servetus were at that time exposed 
to suffering. Such are the reasons which incline me to reject the 
narrative of the Socinian historians. 

But while there is no good ground for thinking that the favourers of 
the antitrinitarian tenets in Italy had formed themselves into societies, 
or digested a regular system of belief, it is undeniable that a number of 
the Italian Protestants were, at the time referred to, infected with these 
errors ; and it is highly probable that they were accustomed to confirm 
one another in the belief of them when they occasionally met, and 
perhaps to introduce them as topics of discussion into the common 
mectings of the Protestants, and by starting objections, to shake the 
convictions of such as adhered to the commonly received doctrines. 
This was exactly the line of conduct pursued by them after they left 
their native country, especially in the Grisons, where the expatriated 
Italians first took refuge. Soon after their arrival, disputes arose in the 
Grison churches respecting the trinity, the merit of Christ’s death, the 
perfection of the saints in this life, the necessity and use of the sacra- 
ments, infant baptism, the resurrection of the body, and similar articles, 
in which the chief opponents of the common doctrine, both privily and 
openly, were natives of Italy, several of whom afterwards propagated 
their peculiar opinions in Transylvania and Poland? Subsequently to 
the year 1546, adherents to antitrinitarianism were still to be found in 


1 De Porta, Hist. Ref. Eecles. Riwticarum, pp. 410, 411. Schelhornii Dissert. de Mino 
tom. i, p. 63. Bock, Hist, Antitrin. tom. ii, Celso Senensi, pp, 34—36, 44—47, 
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ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALE PROTESTANTS, O9 


Italy. Such of them as had fled maintained a correspondence with 
their friends at home, and made converts to their opinions by means of 
their letters? About the year 1553, the learned visionary William 
Postel published at Venice an apology for Servetus, in which he men- 
tions that this heresiarch lad many favourers among the Italians ;? 
and in the year 1555, Pope Paul LV. issued a bull against those who 
denied the doctrine of the trinity, the proper divinity of Christ, and 
redemption by his blood. I close this part of the subject with the 
words of a judicious Italian, who left his native country for the Gospel, 
and laboured with great zeal, and not without success, in opposing the 
spread of this heresy. “It is not difficult to divine,” says he, “whence 
this evil sprung, and by whom it has been fostered. Spain produced 
the hen ; Italy hatched the eges ; and we in the Grisons now hear the 
chicks pip.” * 


II. Another class of facts which I have thought deserving of a place 
in this chapter, relates to illustrious females who favoured the new 
opinions, although their names are not associated with any public 
transaction in the progress which the Reformation made through Italy. 
The literary historians of Italy have dwelt with enthusiasm and pride 
on such of their countrywomen as distinguished themselves by patron- 
ising or cultivating literature and the fine arts. Their proficiency in 
sacred letters, and in the practice of picty, is certainly not less to their 
honour. It has been mentioned by a modern historian that any piety 
which existed in Italy, at the close of the fifteenth ecentury, was to be 
found among the female part of the population.’ A writer who flour- 
ished in the middle of the following century, and whose religion was of 
a more enlightened kind than that which usually prevails in the cloister, 
gives the following account of what he had observed: “In our age we 
behold the admirable spectacle of women (whose sex is more addicted 
to vanity than learning) having their minds deeply imbued with the 
knowledge of heavenly doctrine. In Campania, where I now write, the 
most learned preacher may become more learned and holy by a single 
conversation with some women. In my native country of Mantua, too, 
I found the same thing, and were it not that 1t would lead me into a 
digression, I could dilate with pleasure on the many proofs which I 
received, to my no small edification, of an wnction of spirit and fervour 
of devotion in the sisterhood, such as I have rarely met with in the 
most learned men of my profession.”® The female friends of the truth 
in Italy whose names have come down to us, were chiefly of the higher 
ranks, and such as had not taken the veil. 

The first place is due here to Isabella Manricha of Bresegna, who 

1 Igen, Vita Lalii Socini, p. 58. have not observed these words in the writ- 

2 Bock, ut supra, p. 539—542, ings of Zanchi. 


6 Sismondi, Hist, des Rép. d’Italic, tom. 
8 Bullavium Romanum, ab Angel, Mar. yi, p. oe. bene ty his CP 


Cherubino, tom, i. p. 640. 6 Wolengius in Psalmos; apud Gerdesii 
4 Zanchius, apnd Bock, ut sup. p. 415, I Ital. Rel. p. 261, 
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embraced the reformed doctrine at Naples under Valdes, and exerted 
herself zealously in promoting it. Having given proofs of invincible 
fortitude, by resisting the solicitations and threats of her friends, this 
lady, finding that she required either to sacrifice her religion or her 
native country, retired into Germany, from which she repaired to 
Zurich, and finally settled at Chiavenna in the Grisons, where she led 
a life of poverty and retirement, with as much cheerfulness as if she 
had never known what it was to enjoy afiluence and honours. 

One of the greatest female ornaments of the reformed church in Italy 
was Lavinia della Rovere, daughter-in-law to the celebrated Camillo 
Orsini, “than whom I know not a more learned, or, what is still higher 
praise, a more pious woman in Italy,” says Olympia Morata. ‘The 
epistolary correspondence carried on between these two female friends 
is highly honourable to both. We learn from it the interesting fact, 
that Lavinia, while she resided at the court of Rome, not only kept her 
conscience unspotted by idolatry, but employed the influence of her 
father-in-law, which was great, with the pope and catholic princes, in 
behalf of the Protestants who fell into the hands of the inquisition. 
From various hints dropped in the course of the correspondence, it is 
evident that she felt her situation extremely delicate and painful, 
apparently from the importunities of her husband, and the ruder 
attempts of her other relations, to induce her to conform to the estab- 
lished religion ; but these served only to call forth her patience and 
magnanimity.? It requires both refiection and sensibility to form a 
proper estimate of the trials which a distinguished female must endure 
when placed in the circumstances of Lavinia della Rovere, A cup of 
cold water, or even a kind message, sent to a prisoner in the cells of the 
inquisition, a word spoken in behalf of the truth, or a modest refusal to 
be present at a superstitious festival, atford, in such cases, a stronger 
and more unequivocal proof of a devoted soul, than the most flaming 
professions, or a fortune expended for religious purposes, by one who 
lives in a free country, and is surrounded by persons who are friendly 
to the Gospel. 

By the same letters we are authorised to record, among the friends 
of the reformed doctrine, two females of the Orsini family, Madonna 
Maddelena, and Madonna Cherebina ;° as also Madonna Elena Ran- 
gone of Bentivoglio,* who appears to have belonged to the noble family 
of that name in Modena, which had long been distinguished, both 
on the male and female side, for the cultivation and patronage of 
literature.® 


2 Opera Olympia FI’. Morate, pp. 89—92, 


1 Simleri Oratio, wt supra, sig. b iij. Boek, 
ii. 524. To this Lady Celio Secundo Curio 
dedicated the first edition of the works of 
Oiympia Fulvia Morata. Noltenius, Vita 
Olympix, pp. 8, 119, edit. Ilesse. Ochino’s 
work, De Corporis Christi Pruscntia in Canw 
Sacramento, is also dedicated ‘‘ Lilustri et 
pix famine Isabcllw Mauriche Bresegne.” 


O05, LUT, Lady Los. 

3 Ibid. pp. 92, 212—222, 

4 Ibid. p. 102. 

5 The letters of Girolamo Muzio, the great 
opponent of heresy in his time, throw light 
on what is mentioned in the text. In a let- 
ter to Lucrezia, the wife of Count Claudio 
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Julia Gonzago, Duchess of Trajetto, and Countess of Fondi, in the 
kingdom of Naples, is ranked among “illustrious women suspected of 
heretical prayity.”* She was the sister of Luigi II. Conte di Sabioneta, 
a nobleman celebrated for his knowledge of letters, as well as for his 
valour, and who was surnamed R odomonte, from his having killed a 
Moorish champion in battle. Julia Gonzago is commemorated, by 
Ortensio Landi, among the learned ladies of Italy ; and her name often 
oceurs in writings of the it age.” After the death of her hushand, Ves- 
pasiano Colonna, she remained a widow, and exhibited a pattern of the 
correctest virtue and piety. She was esteemed one of the most beantiful 
women in Italy; and Brantdme relates, that Solyman, the Turkish 
emperor, having given orders to Hariadan Barbarossa, the commander 
of his fiect, to seize her person, a party of Turks landed during the 
night, and took possession of the town of Fondi; but the duchess, 
though at the risk of her life, eluded their search, and made her eseape.$ 
She was a disciple of Valdes,* and continued, after his death, to enter- 
tain and protect the preachers of the new doctrine ; on which account 
she incurred the displeasure of the pope to such a degree, that the fact 
of having corresponded with her by letters was made a ground of cri- 
minal charge on trials for heresy.® 

I place Vittoria Colonna last, because the claims of the Protestants 
to the honour of her name have been strongly contested. She was the 
daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, Grand Constable of Naples, and of Anna 
de Montefeltro, daughter of J" ederivo; Duke of Urbino ; and having been 
deprived of her husband, the celebrated commander Fernando Dav alos, 
Marquis of Pescara, in the flower of youth, she dedicated her life to 
sacred studies, and rétirement from the gay world, without however 
entangling herself with the vow. ‘The warmest tribute of praise was 
paid to the talents and virtues of this lady by the first writers of her 
age.® “In Tuscan song,” says one of them, “she was inferior only to 
Petrarch ; and in her elegiae poems on the death of her husband, she 
has beautifully expressed her contempt of the world, and the ardent 
breathings of her soul after the blesseduess of heaven.”* The mar- 
chioness associated with the reformers at Naples, and was regarded as 
one of their most distinguished disciples. When Ochino, for whom she 


Rangone, he expresses his apprehensions 
lest that lady should suffer hersclf to be 
ensnared by the new heresy, and points to 
an enemy whom she had in her house. Jn 
another letter he expresses the joy which 
he felt at hearing that his fears were un- 
necessary. Doth letters were written in 
1547, Muzio, Lettere ; apud Tiraboschi, tom. 
vii. p. 100. The families of Rangone and 
Bentivoglio were allied by frequent inter- 
marriages. Ibid. pp. 90, 93, 96. 


1 Thuani Hist, lib. xxxix. cap, 2. 


2 Tiraboschi, Storia, tom. vii. p. 1195. Ab. 
Bettinelli, Delle Lettere ed Arte Montovane, 
p. 89. 


8 Vics des Dames Illustres, p. 282. 

4'The Commentaries of Valdes on the 
Psalms, and on the Mpistle to the Romans, 
were dedicated to this lady. 

6 Laderchii Annales, tom. xxii. p. 825, 
Thuanus, wt supra. 

6 Schelhorn has collected a number of 
these testimonies in his Amasnit. Hist. Ie- 
cles. tom. ii. p. 182—184. See also Tiraboschi, 
Storia, tom. vii. p. 1179—1181. 

7 'Toscanus, in Peplo Italie. 

8 Giynnone, 1. xxxil. c. 5, Thuani Hist, 
ad un, 1566. The testimony of these writers 
is confirmed by a letter concerning her, 
written in 1638, by Casper Cruciger, to 
Yheodorus Vitus, and published in Hum. 
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felt the deepest vencration,! deserted the Church of Rome, great appre- 
hensions were entertained that she would follow his example; and 
Cardinal Pole, who watched over her faith with the utmost jealousy, 
exacted from her a promise that she would not read any letters which 
might be addressed to her by the fascinating ex-capuchin, or, at least, 
would not answer them without consulting him or Cardinal Cervini. 
This appears from a letter to Cervini, afterwards Pope Marcellus IT., 
in which Vittoria says, that, from her knowledge of “ Monsegnor 
@Inghelterra,” she was convinced she could not err in following his 
advice, and had therefore obeyed his directions, by transmitting a 
packet sent her from Bologna by “ Fra Belardin.” Her highness adds, 
in a postscript Qvhich may be considered as a proof that her new 
advisers had sueceeded in alienating her mind from Ochino, and. con- 
firming her attachment to the Church of Rome), “I am grieved to see, 
that the more he thinks to excuse himself, he condemns himself the 
more, and the more he believes he will save others from shipwreck, the 
more he exposes himself to the deluge, being out of the ark which 
saves and gives security.”? 


III. The last class of misccllaneous facts which I have to state, as 
throwing light on the progress of the Reformation in Italy, relates to 
those learned men who never left the communion of the Church of 
Rome, but were favourable, in a greater or less degree, to the views and 
sentiments of the reformers. These may be subdivided into three 
classes. ‘The first consisted of persons who were convinced of the 
great corruptions which reigned not only in the court of Rome, but 
generally among all orders in the catholic church ; and who, though 
they did not agree with the reformers in doctrinal articles, yet cherished 
the hope that their opposition, and the schism which it threatened, 
would force the clergy to correct abuses which could no longer be either 
concealed or defended. The second class comprehended those who were 
of the same sentiments with the reformers as to the leading doctrines 
of the Gospel which had been brought into dispute, but who wished to 
retain the principal forms of the established worship, purified from the 
grosser superstitions, and to maintain the hicrarchy, and even the 
papacy, after its tyranny had been checked, as a necessary or at least 
usefwl means of preserving the unity of the catholic church. The third 
class consisted of those who were entirely of the sentiments of the 
reformers, but were restrained trom declaring themselves, and taking 
that side which their consciences approved, by lukewarmness, dread of 


melii Nene Bibliotheck von scltenen Btich- 
ern, Band ii. p, 126. To an Italian version 
of Beza’s Confession of Maith, printed (pro- 
bably at Geneva)in 1560, the translator, Iran. 
cesco Cattani, prefixed ‘Sonetto dela Mlus- 
triss. Marehesana di Pescaro xx xii. nel suo 
libro stampato, col quale stida i Papisti al 
combattere, mostranda la lor wale causa.” 


1 See before, p. T4, &e. 


2'This letter was first published by Tira- 
bosehi (Storia, tom. vil p. 1178) from the 
archives of the noble family of Cervini at 
j a, as a confirmation of the statement 


of Cardinal Quirvini, in his Diatrib. ad vol, 
jii, Wpist. Card. Poli, p. 58, &e, 
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persecution, love of peace, or despair of success, in a country where the 
motives and the means to support the established religion were so many 
and so powerful. It is not meant that the persons included under these 
classes were formed into parties ; but by keeping this distinction in our 
eye, we shall be the better able to form a correct judgment of the views 
and conduct of certain individuals, who have been claimed as friends 
both by Papists and Protestants. 

The instances which I shall produce belong chicfly to the second of 
these classes. That there were many persons in Italy eminent for their 
talents and station, whose creed diflered widely from that which re- 
ceived the sanction of the Council of Trent, is established on the best 
evidence, though it has been denied by the later historians and apolo- 
gists of the Church of Rome. It is proved by the fact that their 
names and writings were suppressed, or stigmatised as heretical or as sus- 
pected, by the authorised censors of the press. And it was acknow- 
ledged by writers who had the best opportunitics of information, and 
were under no temptation to misrepresent the fact. “Those who at 
that time were disposed to exert themselves seriously for the reforma- 
tion of the church,” says the enlightened and impartial De Thou, “ had 
frequent conferences about faith, works, grace, tree-will, election, and 
glorification ; and many of them, entertaining opinions on these sub- 
jects different from what were publicly taught, availed themselves of 
the authority of St Augustine to support their sentiments.”* 

Pier-Angelo Manzolli was principal physician to Hercules II., Duke of 
Ferrara. Under the anagrammatical name of Marcellus Palingenius, 
he published an elegant Latin poem, in whieh he describes human lite 
in allusion to the twelve signs of the zodiac.* This poem abounds with 
complaints of the corrupt manners of the clergy ; nor are there wanting 
in it passages which prove the alienation of the author’s mind from the 
Church of Rome, and his satisfaction at the growing success of the 
new opinions.® It was put into the index of prohibited books, and the 
bones of the author, after his death, were taken out of their grave, and 
burnt to ashes as those of an impious heretic.* 

The claims of the Protestants to rank Mare-Antonio Flaminio among 
their converts, have been keenly contested. It is undeniable that, at 
one period of his Jife at least, he cultivated the friendship of the lead- 

1 Thuani Historia ad ann, 1551. 8 Tho following passage may serve as a 


2 tis generally avowed, that the author specimen :— 


Zodiacus Vite concealed himself un- 
“ itr et name. Flaminio, Fulvio Pe- Atque rogant quidnam Romana ageretur in urbe, 
ae Be Syd fe toe AS } “learned Cuncti luxario, atque culic, furtisque dolisque, 
regrino Morata, and several other learne Certatim incumbunt, nosterque est sexus uferque 
men, have been supposed to be the real Respondit: sed mune summus parat arma sacerdos, 
nuthor; but the most probable opinion is Clemens, Martinum cupiens abolere Lutherum, 


; is stated i > tex hic Atque ideo Hispanas retinet nutritque cohortes, 

that which is stated in the text, and which Sasa les haite ait publi oecomrautts 
was first suggested by Face te C1. Heumanni Vincere, sed ferro mavult sua jura toeri, 
Pucile, tom. i. p. 259—266; ii. p. 175. Whe- Vontitieca nune bella juvant, sant ROSE ES: ; 

‘ceiolati repli s queries Which Nec priocepta patrum, nee Christi dogmata curant: 
sg Facolonet Bs ea gach the i 7 Juctant se dominos rerum et sili cuncta licere, 
Heumann proposed to him, with the pew of LUI aVilbive: CABETOERNER: 
obtaining filer information respecting his : ray cera 
countryman, 1 do notknow. Conf. Nolten, 4 Til. Greg. Gyraldus, de Poetis sui wvi, 


Vita Olympia Moratw, p. $2, edit. Hesse. dial. ii, Opera, p, 569. 
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ing persons in his native country who were favourable to the new 
opinions—that he was an admirer of Valdes, encouraged Martyr and 
Ochino, and induced several individuals of rank to attend their sermons 
and embrace their doctrine.’ So early as the year 1536, he had, with 
his natural sincerity and love of truth, professed his doubts as to cer- 
tain articles of the received taith, and been ealled to an account for the 
freedom of his language and his familiarity with the writings of here- 
tics. In a letter quoted by Tiraboschi, Cortese requests Contarini to 
obtain for him the pope’s permission to read certain books of the here- 
tics: “for,” says he, “I would not have that happen to me which befell 
Marc-Antonio in the holy weck, especially if M. di Chieti (Cardinal 
Caraffa) should know of it.”* Nor is this all. His writings prove, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that he entertained sentiments, on the principal 
points of controversy, which coincided with the Protestant creed, and 
were at variance with the decisions of the Council of Trent. It would 
be easy to establish this fact by a multiplicity of extracts ; but the fol- 
lowing may suflice. “ Jiuman nature,” says he, “was so depraved by 
the fall of Adam, that its corruption is propag: vted to all his posterity, 
in consequence of which we contract, in our very conception, a stain 
and an incredible proneness to sin, which urges us to all kinds of 
wickedness and vice, unless our minds are purified and invigorated by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit. Without this renovation, we will always 
_ remain impure and defiled, although to men, who cannot look into the 
inward dispositions of others, we may appear to be pure and upright.”$ 
—“Jn these words (Ps. xxxii. 1) the psalmist pronounces blessed, not 
those who are perfect and free from the spot of sin (for no man is so in 
this life), but those whose sins God has pardoned in his mercy ; and he 
pardons those who confess their sins, and sincerely believe that the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ is an expiation for all transeressions 
and faults.”*—“ God, for the sake of Christ his Son, adopted them as 
his sons from all eternity : those whom he adopted before they were 
born he calls to godliness ; and having called them, he confers on them 
first righteousness and then everlasting life.’’—‘“'The creature, con- 
sidered in itself, and in the corruption of its nature, is an impure mass ; 
and whatever is worthy of praise in it is the work of the Spirit of 
Christ, who purifies and regencrates his elect by a‘ living faith, and 
makes them creatures by so much the nobler and more perfect that they 

are disposed to count themselves as nothing, and as having nothing in 
themselves but all in Christ.” °—* Christian faith consists in our believ- 
ing the whole word of God, and particularly the Gospel. The Gospel is 


1 Moncurtius, in Vita Flaminii, pritix. 8 Plaminii in Librum Psalmorum brevis 
ejus Carmin. p. 28. Diss. de Relizione M. Explanatio, £198,199. Parisiis, 1051, 
Flaminii, in Schelhornii Aman. Eccles. tom. 4 Ibid. £. 143, b 
ii. p. 83-179. Mpistolw Mlaniinii, edit. aJdoach. id. 1. 249, b. 


ous rio: Schelhornii Amocnit, Liter. tom, & Ibid. f. 288, a. 
x. p. 1161, sYENS : ae ago! 
2 Barmmard’s Mem. of Mare- Antonio, Flami- 6 Flaminii Mpist. ad quandam principem 


nie, prefixed to {imitation of his Select foeminam: Schelbornii Amin, Eecles, tom, 
Poems, pp. 15, 10. li. p. 103. 
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nothing else than the message of good news announced to the whole 
world by the apostles, telling us that the only begotten Son of God, 
having become incarnate, hath satisfied the justice of his Father for all 
our sins. Whosoever gives credit to these good tidings of good, he be- 
lieves the Gospel ; and having faith in the Gospel, which is the gift of 
God, he walks out of the kingdom of this world into that of God, by 
enjoying the fruit of a general pardon: from a carnal he becomes : 

spiritual creature ; froma child of wrath a child of grace ; from a son of 
Adam a son of God; he is governed by the Holy Spirit ; he feels a 
sweet peace of conscicnce ; he studies to mortify the affections and 
lusts of the flesh, acknowledging that he is dead with his head Jesus 
Christ ; and he studies to vivify the spirit, and lead a heavenly life, 
acknowledging that he is risen with the same Jesus Christ. A lively 
faith in the soul of a Christian man produces all these and other admir- 
able effects.*” But the clear views of the Gospel entertained by Flaminio 
are nowhere more decidedly made known than in a letter to a friend, 
in which he pronounces a most discriminating judgment on the writiugs 
of Thomas a Kempis, and furnishes an important caution against the 
spirit of slavish fear which they have a tendency to foster in the breasts 
of devotional persons? Such were the sentiments of one who lived in 
the heart of Italy during the heat of the controversy between the 
Papists and Protestants—the sentiments of a poet, whose writings dis- 
cover “the simplicity and tenderness of Catullus without his licentious- 
ness,” and “ melt the heart of the reader with sweetness.” If there be 
any truth in the maxim laid down by a most catholic historian of the 
Council of Trent,’ “that the doctrine of justification is a test by which 
catholics may be distinguished from herctics, and the root from which 
all other doctrines, true or false, germinate,” then Flaminio was un- 
questionably a Protestant. 

On the other hand, there is a letter from him, in which he strenu- 
ously defends, in opposition to his friend Carnesecchi, the doctrine of 
the real presence and commemorative oblation of Christ in the eucharist, 
and expresses himself with considerable acrimony in speaking of the 
To reconcile these apparently contradictory statements, we 
must attend to the different periods in the life of Flaminio. During 
the flower of his age he was entirely engrossed with secular literature, 
as his juvenile poems evince. In middle life he applied his mind to 
sacred letters, made the Scriptures his chief study, and derived his 


1 Flaminii Mpist. ad quandam principe 
feminam : Schelhornii Aiern. Meeles, tom, i. 
p. 115. This last extract is taken froma letter 
to Lheodora, or Theodorina, Sauli, alady be- 
longing toa noble family in Genoa, whose 
name Gerdes has added to his list of fernale 
Protestants, merely upon the authority of 
this letter. Ital. Reform, p. 158. 

2 Sce this letter in the Appendix. 

3 Pallavicini, . 

4 This, letter, dated from ‘Trent, January 
J, 1543, and Carnesccchi’s reply to it, were 


inserted in a collection of Italian letters, 
published by Ludovico Dolci in 1555, and re- 
published in Latin by Schelhorn, in lis 
Aieenitates Weelesiastica, tom. ii, p. 40— 
179. Some writers have denied the genuine- 
ness of the letter of Mlaminio, while others 
suppose that Carnesecchi's reply induced him 
to retract his opinion, Uesse, Not. ad Nol- 
ten. Vit. Olympize Moratiw, p. 73. A desire 
to add a celebrated name to the Protestant 
roll appears to have led to the adoption of 
these hypotheses, 
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highest pleasure from meditating on divine things. It was at this time 
that he composed his paraphrases on the Psalms in prose and verse, 
and lived in the society of Valdes, Martyr, the Duchess of Ferrara, and 
other persons addicted to the reformed opinions. The third period of 
his life extends from the time that the court of Rome adopted decisive 
measures for suppressing the reformed opinions in Italy, to the year 
1550, in which he died. His letter on the eucharist was written imme- 
diately after some of his most intimate acquaintances had been forced 
to fly from their native country to avoid imprisonment or a fiery death. 
The mild and yielding disposition of Flaminio was more fitted for con- 
templation and retirement than for controversy and suffering. Like 
many others, he might not have made up his mind to separate formally 
from the Church of Rome; and the fate of those who had ventured on 
that step would not help forward his resolution. His friends in the 
sacred college were anxious to retain him ; and the article of the real 
presence, from which many Protestants could not extricate themselves, 
was perhaps the means best fitted for entangling the devout mind of 
Flaminio, and reconciling him to remain in the communion of a church 
whose public creed was at variance with some of the sentiments which 
were dearest to his heart. But two years atter the time now referred 
to, he refused the honourable employment of secretary to the Council of 
Trent ; “because,” says Pallavicini, “he favoured the new opinions, 
and would not employ his pen for an assembly by which he knew these 
opinionswould be condemned,”* The cardinal indeed adds, that Flaminio 
had the happiness to be brought subsequently to acknowledge his errors 
through his acquaintance with Pole, and died a good Catholic. But 
there is no evidence that he ever retracted his former sentiments ; and 
in none of his writings, earlier or later, do we read anything of purga- 
tory, prayers for the dead or to saints, pilgrimages, penances, or any of 
those voluntary services which were so much insisted on by all the 
devoted adherents to Rome ; but everywhere we find the warmest piety 
and purest morality, founded on Scriptural principles, and enforced by 
the most evangelical motives. We know that the court of Rome, after 
it was awakened to its danger, was eager to engage the pens of the 
Jearned in its defence against the reformers.? If the advisers to whom 
Flaminio committed himself during the last years of his life could have 
prevailed on him to write anything of this kind, it would have been 
triumphantly proclaimed ; but it was a sufhicient victory for them to be 
able to retain such a man in their chains, and to publish the solitary 


against him; that both partics had furnished 
him with memorials; that he thought him- 
2 It is well known what solicitations were self qualificd for either task; and that he had 


1 Istor. Cone. Trent. ad an. 1545, 


used with Wrasmus before he drew his pen 
against Luther. Christopher Longyolius, ina 
letter to Stefano and Vlaminio Sauli, men- 
tions, With an air of nosmall vanity, that he 
had been solicited from Germany to write in 
defence of Luther, and from Ltaly to write 


already, by way of essay (like a wise and 
prudent procurator), drawn up a pleading 
for und against the accused heretic. Lon- 
golii Mpist. lib, ii. p. 1389. Tho cantious 
orator chose the safer side, and sent forth a 
Ciceronian Philippic against Luther. , 
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letter on the eucharist, which was written seven years before his death, 
as if it had been his dying testimony, and as a proof that he was not 
alienated from the Catholic faith. Even this was the opinion only of 
a few of his private friends, for the verdict of the Vatican was very 
different. The report that it was intended to disinter his body, after 
his death, might be groundless ;* but it is certain that his writings were 
inserted in the prohibitory index, though care was taken afterwards to 
wipe off this disgrace, by expunging from that record the name of a 
man who had lived on terns of intimacy with the chief dignitaries of 
the church, and whose genius and picty must always reflect ercdit on 
the society to which he belonged.’ 

The preceding account of the sentiments of Flaminio materially agrecs 
with that of a contemporary author who appears to have possessed good 
means of information. The following quotation is long, but it deserves 
a place here, as serving to throw light on the state of religious opinion 
in Italy, and on the character of an Englishman, who makes but too 
conspicuous a figure in the history of his native country. Referring to 
the letter to Carnesecchi, of which he had stated the substance, that 
writer goes on to say : “This at least we gain from the letter of Flaminio, 
that, while he professes to differ from us on those heads which I have 
pointed out, he makes no such professions as to transubstantiation, and 
the oblation for the living and dead, which we reject ; he agrees with 
us in giving the cup to the laity; and I am persuaded that, had he 
lived longer, he would have made further progress, and come over to 
us completely. But Cardinal Pole kept him under restraint, and pre- 
vented him from freely avowing his sentiments, as he did many others. 
It is dreadful to think what injury Satan did to the resuscitated Gospel 
by the instrumentality of this crafty Englishman, who acknowledged, 
or at least professed to acknowledge, that we are justified by faith in 
Christ alone, and laboured, along with those who resided in his house, 
among whom was Flaminio, to instil this doctrine into the minds of 
many. Not to name others, it is well known that John Morell, late 
minister of the foreign chureh in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, a man of 
great picty and learning, imbibed this doctrine in that school, and was 
drawn by Pole into the socicty of those who had a relish for the Gospel, 
and were said to agree with us. The cardinal laboured, by all the in- 
fluence of his character and reputation, to persuade others to rest 
satisfied with a scerct belicf of the truth, and not think themselves 
answerable for the errors and abuses of the church,’ alleging that we 
should tolerate, and even give our consent to these, in the expectation 
that God, at the fit time, would afford a favourable opportunity for 
having them removed. It is unnecessary to say, that this is a doctrine 

1 Manlii Collect. p. 116. Georg. Fabricii phrases et Comment. in Psal. Item litera et 
Poem. Sacr., P. i. p. 264. carmina omnia.” Sig. Ds. 
3 L’huomo sihavesseacontentare di quella 


2 The article in tho Index of Rome for 1559 scereta cognitions, senza tener poiconto se la 
runs thus: ‘Marci Antonii Plaminii Para-  chicsa havea degli abusi et degli errori.” 
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very agreeable to those who would have Christ without the cross. If 
Luther and other faithful servants of God, by whose means the truth 
has been clearly brought to light in our days, had chosen in this man- , 
ner to conceal and wink at errors and abuses, how could they have been 
extirpated? How could the pure voice of the Gospel ever have been 
heard in that case, when we see with what difliculty it has prevailed to 
a very limited extent, through great contention and profusion of blood, 
in opposition to the predominating power and cruelties of antichrist? 
Pole, however, did not hesitate to assert, that he could advance the 
pure doctrine by concealment, dissimulation, and evasion. And not 
only so, but when some individuals more ardent than the rest, threatened 
to break through these restraints, his agents were always ready to urge 
the propriety of waiting for the fit season, and discovering their senti- 
ments gradually ; in consequence of which some persons were so 
credulous as to believe that, at a future period, the cardinal and his 
confidential friends would openly profess the truth before the pope and 
the whole city of Rome, and by the general attention which this must 
excite, would singularly advance the glory of God. After waiting for 
this until they were wearied out, how did the matter issue? I cannot 
relate it without tears. O wretched cardinal! O miserable dupes of 
his promises! The purity of religion had been restored in England : 
the doctrines of justification by faith, the assurance of salvation, 
true repentance, scriptural absolution, the rig=t use of the sacraments, 
and the sole headship of Christ over the courch, were taught in that 
kingdom. Pole went there ; and what was the consequence? He ab- 
solved the whole kingdom, including the robles, and the king and 
queen, on their knees, from the crimes wiich they had committed 
against the Church of Rome. And what weré these? The teaching of 
those very doctrines which he himself had fav@ ured, and the triumph of 
which he had promised to secure by the arts of moderation and prudent 
delay. Nor did he rest, until, in his desire to gratify the pope and 
cardinals, he had restored all the abuscs, s¥perstitions, and abomina- 
tions which had been removed, and had sent a printed account of his 
deeds through every country in Europe.”! 

Gasparo Contarini was one of the distingtished persons whom Paul 
JIL., aware of the necessity of conciliatiny: public favour, had judiciously 
advanced to the purple. It is impossible to pead the treatise on justifi- 
cation,? drawn up by him when he acted as J@zate at the dict and con- 
ference held at Ratisbon in 1541, together with the letters which passed 
between him and Pole at that time, without peing convinced that both 
these prelates agreed with the reformers on this article, and differed 
widely from Sadolet and others, whose sentiments were afterwards 


1 Gindicio sopra le lettcre di tredeci huo- p. 110, ec ah Am Ende. To these may be 
mini illustri publicate da Dionigi Atanagi, added the estimony of Aonio Palcario. 
Venet. 1554: Schelhornii Amanit. Eveles. Opera, pp- m1, 562. 
tom. ii. p. 11—15; Conf. tow. i, p. 144—155, 2'PThis wes republished, from Contarini's 
Colomesii Italia Orientalis, pe ui. Sleidani works, by dinal Quirini, in his collection 
Com. lib. x. tom. ii, p. 54; lib. xxi. tom, iii, of L’olo’s Lerers, yol, iii. p. cic. 
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sanctioned by the Council of Trent. Pole tells him that “he knew long 
ago what his sentiments on that subject were ;” that he rejoiced at the 
treatise which Contarini had composed, “because it laid not only a 
foundation for agreement with the Protestants, but such a foundation 
as illustrated the glory of Christ—the foundation of all Christian doc- 
trine, which was not well understood by many ;” that he and all who 
were with him at Viterbo joined in giving thanks to God, “who had 
begun to reveal this sacred, salutary, and necessary doctrine ;” and that 
its friends ought not to be moved by the censures which it met with at 
Rome, where it was “charged with novelty,” although “it lics at the 
foundation of all the doctrines held by the ancient church.”! That 
Cardinal Morone was of the same sentiments appears, not only from the 
articles of charge brought against him, but from his known agreement 
in sentiment with Pole and Contarini.2? To these members of the 
sacred college, we have to add Federigo Fregoso, a prelate equally dis- 
tinguished by his birth, learning, and virtues. He gave great scandal, 
by declining to appear at the court of the Vatican, after the pope had 
honoured him with the purple.* Diseusted with the manners of that 
court, he had divested himself of the archbishopric of Salerno, and 
retired to the diocese of Gubbio, of which he was administrator ; and 
perceiving that the people conceived the whole of religion to lie in pro- 
nouncing, at stated hours and with the prescribed gesticulations, the 
Paternoster, Ave Maria, and hymns in honour of the saints, he, with 
the view of initiating them into a more rational and scriptural devotion, 
composed in Italian a treatise on the method of prayer, which had the 
honour of being prohibited at Rome.’ The same honour was reserved 
for the elegant commentaries of the learned and pious abbot, Giam- 
batista Folengo, which abound with sentiments similar to those which 
have been quoted from the writings of Flaminio, accompanied with 
severe strictures on the superstitious practices which the priests and 
friars recommended to the people. 


1 See Pole’s Ietters to Contarini, of the goso, doge of Genoa, a name celebrated in 
17th May and 16th July 1541, and 1st May the annals of that republic. Tiraboschi, vii. 
1542, Hpistola Reginal. Poli, vol. iii, pp. 20, 1076, ‘* Mgli é tutto buono, e tutto santo, e 
27—30, 53. Quirini, besides what is econ- tutto nelle sacre lettere, e Latine, e Greche, 
tained in his Dissertations prefixed to Pole’s e Kbraiche,” says Bembo. Opere, vii. 207. 
letters, attempted to defend Contarini’s or- 4 Bembo, Lettecre, tom. i. p. 139. 


thodoxy, in a separate tract, entitled, Hpis- 
tola ad Girryorium Rothtischerton, Briaia, 
1752; to which Jo. Rud, Kieslingius replied, 
in bis Lpistola ad Eminent. Prine. Angelum 
Mariam Quirinun, de Religione Lutherana 
amabili, Lips. 1753. 

2 Wolfii Lect. Memor. tom. ii. p. 655, 
When thearticles were afterwards published, 
with scholia, by Ververio, the inquisitors did 
not insert the book in their index, lest it 
should call the attention of the public to the 
fact that a cardinal had been accused of 
holding such opinions, Vergerii Oper. tom. i, 
p. 262. Schelhornii Amanit. Liter, tom. xii. 
p. 516, &e. 

8 IIe was the nephew of Guidubaldo, Duke 
of Urbino, and the brother of Ottaviano Ire- 


5 An account of this book is given by Rie- 
derer, in the third volume of his Nachrich- 
ten. Cont. Wolfit Lect. Memorab. tom, ii. p. 
6938; and Index Auet. Prohibit. Rom, 
1559. There is a curious letter, written in 
1551, by Bembo to Fregoso, about a treatise 
jn manuscript, which the latter had sent to 
him, on the subject of free-will and predes- 
tination. Bembo promises not to allow it to 
#0 into improper hands, but refuses to buru 
it, us Fregoso had urged him to do. Bembo, 
Opere, tom. v. pp. 105, 166. 

6 Sce the extracts from his Commentary 
on the Psalms, in Gerdes. Ital. Ret. p. 207— 
261. Comp. Ginguené, Mist, Liter. d’'italie, 
tom. vii. p. 48. T’cissier, Hloges, tom. i, p. 
170. 'Tiraboschi, Storia, vii, 400. 
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Angelo Buonarici, gencral of the canons regular at Venice, is another 
example of the extent to which the leading opinions of the reformed 
had spread in Italy. In his exposition of the apostolical epistles, he 
has stated the doctrine of justification by faith with as much clearness 
and accuracy as either Luther or Calvin. “This passage of Scripture,” 
says he, “teaches us, that if we are true Christians, we must acknow- 
ledge that we are saved and justified, without the previous works of the 
law, by means of faith alone. Not that we are to conclude that those 
who believe in Christ are not bound and obliged to study the practice 
of holy, devout, and good works ; but no one must think or believe that 
he can attain to the benefit of justification by good works, for this is 
indeed obtained by faith, and good works in the justified do not precede 
but follow their justification.” Similar sentiments pervade this work, 
which appeared with the privilege of the inquisitors of Venice ; a cir- 
cumstance which might have excited our astonishment, had we not 
known that still greater oversights have been committed by these 
jealous and intolerant, but ignorant and injudicious censors of the press.* 
Still more remarkable were the sentiments of Giovanni Grimani, a 
Venetian of noble birth, and Patriarch of Aquileia. A Dominican monk 
of Udina, in Friuli, had given offence by teaching, in a sermon, that the 
elect cannot incur damnation, but will be recovered from the sins into 
which they may fall ; and that salvation and damnation depend upon 
predestination, and not on our free-will. he patriarch undertook the 
defence of this doctrine, first in a letter to the general of the Domini- 
cans, and afterwards in a treatise which he wrote expressly on the sub- 
ject. This was subsequent to the decrees of the Council of Trent, which 
determined the doctrine of the church on these points. Grimani was 
not at first troubled for his opinions, but having, at a subsequent period, 
irritated his clergy by attempting to reform their manners, he was de- 
lated to the inquisitors ; and at the very time that Pope Pius LV., at the 
request of the senate of Venice, was about to advance him to the purple, 
he was accused of holding Lutheran and Calvinistic errors on seven 
different articles. The republic of Venice procured an order from the 
pope to take the cause out of the hands of the inquisitors and commit 
it to the judgment of the fathers, who, in the year 1563, were still as- 
sembled at Trent, and who, after an examination which lasted twenty- 
four days, came at last to the determination that the writings cf the 
patriarch were not heretical, though they ought not to have been made 
public, on account of certain difficult points which were treated in them, 
and not explained with sufficient accuracy. So great was the influence 
of the senate of Venice with the pope and council !? 

1 Gerdesii Ital. Ref. p. 198—200. thereformed opinions by Schelhorn (Ameen. 
2 Raynaldi Annal. ad ann. 1549, 1563. Kecles. tom. i. p. 151); beeanse I am not 
Pallavicini, apud Gerdes. Ital. Ref. p.91—03. aware that he had any other ground for 
I have not adduced the examples of Fos- doing this than the moderation of these dis- 
earari, Bishop of Modena, and San Felicio, tinguished prelates, and the fact of their 


Bishop of Cava, with several others whe having been thrown into the prisons of tlic 
have been ranked awong the favourers of Inquisition by that violent pontiff Paul 1V. 
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CELIO CALCAGNINI, 111 


Of the mode of thinking, or rather fecling, among a numerous class 
of enlightened Italians, we have an example in Celio Calcagnini, “ one 
of the most learned men of that age.”! His friend Peregrino Morata 
had sent him a book in defence of the reformed doctrine, and requested 
his opinion of it. The reply of Calcagnini was cautious, but sufficiently 
intelligible : “T have read,” says he, “the book relating to the contro- 
versies so much agitated at present ;? I have thought on its contents, 
and weighed them in the balance of reason. I find in it nothing which 
may not be approved and defended, but some things which, as mysteries, 
itis safer to suppress and conccal than to bring before the common 
people. Though suitable to the primitive and infant state of the church, 
yet now, when the decrees of the fathers and long usage have sanctioned 
other modes, what necessity is there for reviving antiquated practices 
which have for ages fallen into desuetude, especially as neither piety nor 
the salvation of the soul is concerned with them? Let us then, I pray 
you, allow these things to rest. Not that I disapprove of their being 
embraced by scholars and lovers of antiquity ; but I would not have 
them communicated to the vulgar and those who are fond of innova- 
tions, lest they give occasion to strife and sedition. There are illiterate 
and unqualified persons who, having after long ignorance read or 
heard certain new opinions respecting baptism, the marriage of the 
clergy, ordination, the distinction of days and of food, and public peni- 
tence, instantly conceive that these things are to be stiflly maintained 
and observed ; wherefore, in my opinion, the discussion of these points 
ought to be confined to the initiated, lest the seamless coat of our Lord 
should be rent and torn. It was this consideration, I suppose, which 
moved those good men who lately laid before Pope Paul a’plan of re- 
forming Christianity, to advise that the Colloquies of Erasmus should 
be banished from our republic, as Plato formerly banished the poems of 
Homer from his.” Having made some observations of a similar kind 
on the doctrine of predestination, taught by the author of the book, he 
concludes thus : “Saint Paul says, ‘ Hast thou faith ? have it to thyself 
before God.’ Since it is dangerous to treat such things before the 
multitude and in public discourses, I deem it safest to ‘speak with the 
many and think with the few’”* Ja this manner did the learned apos- 
tolical protonotary satisfy his conscience ; and very probably he was 
not aware, or did not reflect, how much weight self-interest threw into 
one of the scales of “the balance of reason.” ‘The temporising maxim 
in which he at last takes refuge was borrowed from his former friend 
Erasmus ; and it is curious to find it here employed to justity the sen- 
tence pronounced against one of the most useful works of that elegant 
and accomplished scholar. It will always be a favourite maxim with 
those who are determined, like Erasmus, to escape sutfering, or who, as 

1 Tiraboschi, Storia, vii. 163. ; a 
2 Piraboschi thinks that Morata was himself the author of the book, vii. 1199, 
8 Calii Calcagnini Opera, p. 195. 
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he expressed it, “feel that they have not received the grace of martyr- 
dom ;” a mode of speaking, by the way, which shows that those who 
are most shy to own the doctrine of predestination and grace are not 
the most averse to avail themselves of it, in its least defensible sense, 
as an apology for their own weakness. Let us not, however, imagine 
that this plea was confined to one age or one description of persons. 
An attentive observation of the conduct of mankind will, I am afraid, 
lead to the humiliating conclusion, that the greater part, including 
those who lay claim to superior intelligence and superior picty, are but 


_too apt, whenever a sacrifice must be made or a hardship endured, to 


swerve from the straight path of duty which their unbiassed judgement 
had discerned, and to act on the principle, which, though glossed over 
with the specious names of expediex acy, prudence, and regard to peace, 
amounts to this, when expressed in plain language, “Let us do evil, 
that good may come.” 

The preceding narrative sufficiently shows that the reformed opinions, 
if they did not take deep root, were at least widely spread in Italy. 
The number of those who, from one motive or another, desired a refor- 
mation, and who would have been ready to fall in with any attempt to 
introduce it which promised to be successful, was so great as to warrant 
the conclusion that, if any prince of considerable power had placed 
himself at their head, or if the court of Rome had been guilty of such 
aggressions on the political rights of its neighbours as it cominitted at 
a future period, Italy would ‘have followed the example of Germany, 
and Protestant cities and states would have risen on the south as well 
as the north of the Alps.*| The prospect of this filled the friends of 
the papacy with apprehension and alarm. In a letter to the nephew 
of Pope Paul IIL, Sadolet complains that the ears of his holiness were 
so preoccupied with the false representations of flattcrers, as not to per- 
ceive that there was “an almost universal defection of the minds of 
men fromthe church, and an inclination to execrate ecclesiastical autho- 
rity.”* And Cardinal Carafla signified to the same pope, “ that the 
whole of Italy was infected with the Lutheran heresy, which had been 
extensively embraced both by statesmen and ecclesiastics.”* “There 
was scarcely a city of Italy,” says a late writer belonging to that coun- 
try, “into which error had not attempted to insinuate itself, and every- 
where almost it had its partisans and followers. The name of reform, 
the reproach of ignorance which, not without some reason, was attached 
to the theologians of that day, and the imposing apparatus of erudition 
with which the new opinions were invested, might easily deceive honest 
people as well as the learned ; and, accordingly, many sutiered them- 
selves to be scduced, especially before the meeting of the Council of 
Trent, who afterwards discovered their error, and returned to a good 
way of thinking.”* 


1 Bayle, Dict, art. Acontius; addition in 8 Spondani Annal. ad ann. 1542. 
English translation. 4 Tiraboschi, Bibl. Modenese, tom. i. p. 
2 Raynaldi Annal. ad ann. 1539, 20. 
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SANGUINE HOPES OF THE PROTESTANTS. 113 


No wonder, in these circumstances, that the ardent friends of 
the Reformation should at this period have cherished the sanguine 
hope that Italy would throw off the papal yoke. “See,” says one, 
“how the Gospel advances, even in Italy, where it is so much borne 
down, and exults in the near prospect of bursting forth, like the sun 
from a cloud, in spite of all opposition.”2 “Whole libraries,” writes 
Melanchthon to George, Prince of Anhalt, “have been carried from the 
late fair into Italy, though the pope has published fresh edicts against 
us. But the truth cannot be wholly oppressed : our captain, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, will vanquish and trample on the dragon, 
the enemy of God, and will liberate and govern us.”? This issue of the 
religious movement in his native country was hailed with still more 
rapturous feclings by Celio Secundo Curio, in a dialogue composed by 
him at the period now referred to, and intended to prove that the king- 
dom of God and his elect is more extensive than that of the devil and 
the reprobate. He introduces his interlocutor, Mainardi, as saying : 
“Tf the Lord shall continue, as he has begun, to grant prosperous suc- 
cess to the Gospel, the delectable embassy of reconciliation and grace, 
we shall behold the whole world thronging, more than it has ever done 
at any former period, to this asylum and fortified city, to Jesus Christ 
its Prince, and to its three towers, Faith, Hope, and Charity ; so that, 
with our own eyes, we may yet sce the kingdom of God of much larger 
extent than that which the enemy of mankind has acquired, not by his 
own power, but by the providence of God.”—“ O blessed day! O that 
I might live to see the ravishing prospect realised!” exclaims Curio. 
“You shall live, Celio, be not afraid ; you shall live to see it. The joy- 
ful sound of the Gospel has within our own day reached the Scythians, 
Thracians, Indians, and Africans. Christ, the King of kings, has taken 
possession of Rhatia and Helvetia: Germany is under His protection: He 
has reigned, and will again reign, in Kngland : He sways his sceptre over 
Denmark and the Cymbrian nations : Prussia is His: Poland and the 
whole of Sarmatia are on the.point of yielding to Him: He is pressing 
forward to Pannonia: Muscovy is in His eye: He beckons France to 
Him : Italy, our native country, is travailing in birth ; and Spain will 
speedily follow. Even the Jews, as you perceive, have abated their 
former aversion to Christianity. Since they saw that we acknowledge 
one God, the creator of heaven and earth, and Jesus Christ whom He 
sent ; that we worship neither images, nor symbols, nor pictures ; that 
we no longer adore mystical bread, or a water, as God; that they are 
not despised by us as they formerly were ; that we acknowledge we re- 
ceived Christ from them; and that there is access for them to enter 
into that kingdom from which they have been secluded, as we once 

1 Qabrieli Valliculi, De liberali Dei Gra- 2 Epistolm, col. 308. This letter has no 
tia, et servo hominis Arbitrio, Norimb, date; but from comparing its contents with 


1536; apud Bock, List, Antitrin, tom, ii, Sleidan, Conment. tom, ii. p. 187, it appears 
p, 396. to havo been written in 1540, 
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were,—their minds have undergone a great change, and now at last they 
are provoked to emulation.”* 

The striking contrast between this pleasing picture and the event 
which soon after took place, admonishes us not to allow our minds to 
be dazzled by flattering appearances, or to build theories of faith on 
prospects which fancy may have sketched on the deceitful horizon of 
public opinion ; and we should recollect, that though persecution is one 
means, it is not the only one, by which the march of Christianity has 
been, and may yet again be, checked and arrested. 


2 


1 Celius Secundus Curio, De Amplitudine Regui Dei; in Sclyelhornii Ameen. Liter. tom. 
xii. p. 594, 595, 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE REFORMATION IN ITALY, 


Iv was in the year 1542 that the court of Rome first became seriously 
alarmed at the progress of the new opinions in Italy. Engrossed by 
foreign politics, and believing that they could at any time put down an 
evil which was within their reach, the pope and his counscllors had 
cither disregarded the representations which were made to them on this 
head, as exaggerated, or contented themselves with issuing prohibitory 
bulls and addressing to tlie bishops of the suspected places monitory 
letters, which were defeated by the lukewarmness of the local magis- 
trates, or the caution of the obnoxious individuals. But in the course 
of the year referred to, the clergy, and particularly the friars, poured in 
their complaints from all parts of the country, regarding the danger to 
which the Catholic faith was exposed from the boldness of the reformers 
and the increase of conventicles. At the head of these was Pictro 
Caraffa, commonly called the Theatine cardinal,’ a prelate who made 
high pretensions to sanctity, but distinguished himself by his ambition 
and violence, when he afterwards mounted the pontifical throne under 
the name of Paul lV. He laid before the sacred college the discoveries 
he had made as to the extent to which heresy had spread in Naples 
and various parts of Italy, and convinced them of the necessity of 
adopting the speediest and most vigorous measures for its extermina- 
tion.? It was resolved to proceed, in the first place, against such of the 


1 Caraffa founded arcligions order called 
the Theatine, from Civita di Chicti, a city in 
Naples, of which he was bishop. In his yonth 
ho was a patron of letters; and Hrasmus 
mentioned him in very flattcring terms, in 
the dedication of his edition of the works of 
Jerome, published at Basle in 1516. “ Nam 
ad trium Jinyuarum haud yulgarem peritiam, 
ad summam eum omnium disciplinarum, 
tum precipue theologice rei coynitionem, 
tantum homo juvenis (Key. in Christo pater 
Joan. Pet. Caratfa, episcopus Theatinus), ad- 
junxit inteyritatis et sanctimonia, tantum 
modestiw, tantum mira gravitate conditie 
comitatis, ut et sedi Romana magno sit or- 
namento, ct. Britannis omnibus absolutum 
qnoddam excmplar exhibest [the bishop of 
Chieti was then in Wngland as ambassador 


from Leo X. to Henry VIII.], unde omnes om- 
nium virtutum formam sibi petere possint.” 
The bishop discharged this obligation, when 
he was afterwards advanced to the pontifical 
chair, by prohibiting the Jerome, and all the 
other works of Mrasmus. It may not be im- 
proper to give the words of the discharge in 
ful], as a lesson to all literary flatterers. Of 
others, whose whole works were interdicted, 
the names are merely given, but he is intro- 
duced at full length with all the honours : 
* Desiderius rasmus Roterdamus cum uni- 
versiscommentariis, annotationibus, scholiis, 
dialogis, epistolis, censuris, versionibus, libris 
eb scriptis suis, etiam si nil penitus contra re- 
ligionem vel de religione contincant.” Index 
Auct. et Lib, Proh. sig. b. 8. Rome, 1559. 
* Caracciolus, de Vita Pauli LY. p. 240. 
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ecclesiastics as were understood to favour the new opinions, Among 
these Ochino and Martyr were the most distinguished ; but as they 
were in possession of great popularity, and had not yet made open defec- 
tion from the catholic faith, spies were placed about their persons, while 
a secret investigation was made into their past conduct, with the view 
of procuring direct evidence of their heretical opinions. 

Such a deep impression had the sermons delivered by Ochino made 
on the minds of the citizens of Venice, that they joined in an applica- 
tion to the pope to grant them an opportunity of hearing him a second 
time. His holiness accordingly directed the Cardinal of Car pi, who 
was protector of the order of Capuchins, to send him to Venice during 
Lent in the year 1542; but, at the same time, gave instructions to the 
apostolical nuncio to watch his conduct. The whole city ran in crowds 
to hear their favourite preacher. It does not appear that he used 
greater freedom in his discourses on the present occasion than he had 
used on the former; but a formal complaint was soon made against 
him, of having advanced doctrines at variance with the Catholic faith, 
particularly on the head of justification.* On his appearance before 
the nuncio, however, he was able to defend himself so powerfully against 
his accusers, that no plausible pretext could be found for proceeding 
against him. Perceiving that he was surrounded by spies, he for some 
time exerted a greater circumspection over his words in the pulpit ; 
but having heard that Julio Terentiano, a convert of Valdes, with 
whom he had been intimate at Naples, was thrown into prison, he 
could no longer restrain himself. In the course of a sermon, at which 
the senators and principal persons of the city were present, he intro- 
duced that subject, and broke out in these words: “ What remains for 
us to do, my lords? And to what purpose do we fatigue and exhaust 
ourselves, if those men, O noble Venice, queen of the Adriatic—if those 
men, who preach to you the truth, are to be thrown into prisons, thrust 
into cells, and loaded with chains and fetters? What place will be left 
to us? what field will remain open to the truth? O that we had but 
liberty to preach the truth! How many blind, who now grope their 
way in the dark, would be restored to light!” On hearing of this bold 
appeal, the nuncio instantly interdicted him from preaching, and re- 
ported the matter to the pope. But the Venctians were so importunate 
in his behalf, that the interdict was removed within three days, and he 
again appeared in the pulpit.? Lent being ended, he went to Verona, 
where he assembled those of his order who were engaged in studics 
preparatory to the work of preaching, and commenced reading to them a 
course of lectures on the Epistles of Paul ; but he had not proceeded far 
in this work, when he received a citation from Rome to answer certain 
charges founded on his lectures, and on the informations of the nuncio 


1 Palearii Opera, p. 294. The samo thing at the end of tho second volume of his Pre- 


is stated by Ochino himself in his Apology diche. ; 7 hte Herc 
to the Mayistrates of Sienna, republished 2 Boverio, Annali de Capuccini, i. 426, 
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OCHINO FLIES TO GENEVA. 117 


at Venice.’ Having set out on his journey to the capital, he had an 
interview at Bologna with Cardinal Contarini, then lying on his death- 
bed, who assured him that he agreed with the Protestants on the 
article of justification, though he was opposed to them on the other 
points of controversy.? In the month of August, Ochino went to 
Florence, where he received information that his death was resolved on 
at Rome, upon which he retired hastily to Ferrara, and being assisted 
in his flight by the Duchess Renée, escaped the hands of the armed 
men who had been despatched to apprehend him, and reached Geneva 
in safety 

The defection and flight of Ochino struck his countrymen with amaze- 
ment, proportioned to the admiration in which they had held him.* 
Claudio Tolomeo, esteemed one of the best epistolary writers of his 
age, says, in a letter which he addressed to him, that the tidings of his 
defection from the Catholic to the Lutheran camp, had completely 
stunned him, and appeared for some time utterly false and incredible.® 
The lamentations of the Theatine cardinal were still more tragical, and 
may be quoted as a specimen of that mystical and sublimated devotion, 
which, at this period, was combined with a spirit of ambition and 
bigotry, in a certain class of the defenders of the papacy. “ What has 
befallen thee, Bernardino? What evil spirit has seized thee, like the 
reprobate king of Israel of old? My father, my father! the chariot 
and the chariotecr of Isracl ! whom, a little ago, we with admiration 
beheld ascending to heaven in the spirit and power of Elias, must we 
now bewail thy descent to hell with the chariots and horsemen of 
Pharaoh? All Italy flocked to thee; they hung upon thy breast : 
thou hast betrayed the land ; thou hast slain the inhabitants, O doting 
old man, who has bewitched thee to feign to thyself another Christ 
than thou wert taught by the Catholic church? Ah! Bernardino, how 
great wert thou in the eyes of all men! Oh, how beautiful and fair! 
Thy coarse but sacred cap excelled the cardihal’s hat and the pope’s 
mitre ; thy nakedness the most gorgeous apparel ; thy bed of wattles the 


1 Boverio, Aunali de Capuccini, tom. i. p. 
427. 

2 Ochino, Prediche, tom. i. num. 10. This 
fact has been strongly denied by Boverio 
(ut supra), and by Card. Quirini.  Diatrib. 
ad vol. iii. Wpist. Poli, cap. ix. Beceatello 
says he was present at the interview, and 
that the cardinal, who was vory, weak, 
merely requested a share in Ochino’s pray- 
ers. Ibid. p. 137. 

3 Ochino has himself given an account of 
his departure from Italy and the reasons of 
it, in his answer to Muzio, which is re- 
printed at the end of the second volume of 
his Prediche. Lubicniccins and Sandius re- 
present him as having gone to Rome, and, 
in the presence of the pope, reproved. from 
the pulpit the tyranny, pride, and vices of 
the pontifical court. The Jatter adds that, 
in asermon, he brought forward a number 
of arguments against the doctrine of tho 


trinity, deferring the answer to them till 
another time, under the pretence that the 
hour had elapsed; but, as soon as he left 
the pulpit, he mounted a horse which was 
ready forhim, and, quitting Rome and Italy, 
eluded the inquisitors. This is a ridiculous 
story, evidently made up from the manner 
in which Ochino brought forward the anti- 
trinitarian sentiments a little before his 
death. 

4 In a letter to Melanchthon, dated from 
Geneva on the 14th of Web, 1543, Calvin say's 
“Yabemus hie Borduardinum Senensem, 
magnum ect preclarum viru, qui suo dis- 
eessu non pari Italiam commovit. Is, ut 
vobis suo nomine salutem aseriberem, pe- 
tiit.” Sylloge Mpist. Burman. tom, ii. p. 
230, 

6 Tolomco, Lettere, p. 237. Venez. 1565. 
Schelhorn, Ergétzlichkeiten, tom. iii. p. 
1006. 
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softest and most delicious couch ; thy deep poverty the riches of the 
world. Thou wert the herald of the highest, the trumpet sounding far 
and wide ; thou wert full of wisdom and adorned with knowledge ; the 
Lord placed thee in the garden of Eden, in His holy mount, as a light 
above the candlestick, as the sun of the people, as a pillar in His temple, 
as a watchman in His vineyard, as a shepherd to feed His flock. Still 
your eloquent discourses sound in our ears; still we sce your unshod 
feet. Where now are all your magnificent words concerning contempt 
of the world? Where your invectives against covetousness? Thou 
that didst teach that a man should not steal, dost thou steal??? In 
this inflated style, which Cardinal Quirini calls “elegant and vehe- 
ment,” did Caraffa procecd until he had exhausted all the metaphors 
in the Wlowers of the Saints, 

Ochino was not silent on his part. Besides an apologetical letter to 
the magistrates of his native city of Sienna, and another to Tolomeo, 
he published a large collection of his sermons, and various polemical 
treatises against the Church of Rome, which, being written in the 
Italian language and in a popular style, produced a great etlect upon 
his countrymen, notwithstanding the antidotes administered by writers 
hired to refute and defame him? His flight was the signal for the 
apprehension of some of his most intimate friends, and a rigorous 
investigation into the sentiments of the religious order to which he 
belonged ; some of whom made their escape, and others saved their 
lives by recanting their opinions. ‘The pope was so incensed by the 
apostasy of Ochino, and the number of capuchins who were found 
implicated in his heresy, that he proposed at one time to suppress the 
order.$ 

Martyr, in the mean time, was in equal danger at Lucca. The monks 
of his order, irritated by the reformation of inanners which, as general 
visitor, he had sought to introduce among them, were forward to accuse 
him, and acted as spies on his conduct. For a whole year he was 
exposed to their secret machinations and open detraction, against which 
he could not have maintained himself, if he had not enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the Lucchese.t With the view of trying the disposition of 
the citizens, his enemies obtained an order from Rome to apprehend 
Terentiano, one of his friends, who was confessor to the Augustinian 
convent, a8 a person suspected of heresy. Some noblemen, who ad- 
mired the confessor’s picty and were convinced of his innocence, forced 
the doors of his prison and set him at liberty ; but having fallen and 

1 Bock, Hist. Antitrin. tom. ii. p. 495, 8 Bock, tom. ii. p. 496. 
Quirini Diatr. ad vol. iii. Mpist. Poli, p. 86. 4 Sce before, p. $l. In tho course of tho 

2 A list of Ochino’s works is to be found in inquiries which he had instituted, several 
Haym, Biblioteca, ii, 616, &c.; in Observat. individuals iad been deprived of their offices 
VIalens. v. 65, &e.; and in Bock, ii. 515, on account of gross delinquencies, and tho 
&c. His principal antagonists were Girolumo rector-general of the order, with some others, 
Muzio, the author of Le Mentite Ochiniane, were condemned to perpetual confinement 


and Ambrogio Catarino, who wrote Aemedio in the islands of Tremiti, Simler, Oratio de 
a la pestilente doltrina di Bernardo Ochino. Martyre, sig. b ii, 
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broken a limb in his flight, he was again taken and conveyed to Rome 
in triumph. Encouraged by this success, they lodged a formal accusa- 
tion against Martyr before the papal court; messengers were scnt 
through the different convents to exhort the monks not to neglect the 
opportunity of recovering “their ancient liberty,” by inflicting punish- 
ment on their adversary ; and a general congregation of the order 
being convened at Genoa, he was cited instantly to attend. Aware of 
the prejudice which had been excited against him, and warned by his 
friends that snares were laid for his life, he resolved, after deliberation, 
to avoid the danger, by withdrawing himself from the rage and craft of 
his enemies. Atter allotting a part of his library to the convent, he 
committed the remainder to Cristoforo 'Trenta, a patrician of Lucca, 
with the view of its being sent after him to Germany ; and having set 
the affairs of the institution in order, and committed the charge of it 
to his vicar, he left the city secretly, accompanied by Paolo Lacisio, 
Theodosio Trebellio, and Julio Terentiano, who had been released from 
prison. At Pisa he wrote letters to Cardinal Pole, and to the brethren 
of the monastery at Lucea, which he committed to trusty persons, with 
instructions not to deliver them until a month after his departure. In 
these he laid open the grievous errors and abuses which attached to 
the popish religion in general, and the monastic life in particular, to 
which his conscience would no longer allow him to give countenance ; 
and, as additional grounds for his withdrawing, referred to the odiun 
which he had incurred, and the plots formed against his life. At the 
same time, he sent back the ring which he had been accustomed to 
wear as the badge of his office, that it might not be said that he had 
appropriated the smallest part of the property of the convent to his 
private use. Having met with Ochino at Florence, and settled with 
him their respective routes, he set out, and, travelling cautiously and 
with expedition by Bologna, Ferrara, and Verona, reached Zurich in 
safety, along with his three companions,’ They had not been long there 
when they received an invitation from Bucer to repair to Strasburg, 
where they obtained situations as professors in the academy. From 
that place Martyr wrote to the reformed church of Lucca, of which he 
had been pastor, stating the reasons which had induced him to quit his 
native country, and encouraging them to persevere in their adherence 
to the Gospel which they had embraced.” 

It was no sooner known that Martyr had fled, than a visitation of 
the monastery over which he had presided was ordered, with the view 
of ascertaining the extent to which it was tainted with his heretical 
opinions, A great many of the monks were thrown into prison ; and, 
before a year clapsed, cighteen of them had deserted Italy and retired 


1 Simler, Oratio de Martyre, sig. b iiij. timo, published an Exposition of the Apostles’ 

2 Martyris Hpist. universis Keclesiw Lu- Creed in Italian, ‘‘to render to all an ac- 
censis fidelibus, § Calend. Jan. 1543; in Loc. count of his faith.” Simler, Orat. dv Mar- 
Commun. p. 740—75z, He, about tho same tyre, sig. ¢). 
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to Switzerland.’ The Protestant church which had been formed in the 
city, though discouraged by the loss of its founder, and exposed to the 
threats of its adversaries, was not dispersed or broken up. Under the 
protection of some of the principal persons of the state, it continued to 
hold its meetings in private, enjoyed the instruction of regular pastors, 
and increased in knowledge, and even in numbers. Ina letter addressed 
to them, more than twelve years after he left Lucca, and on the occasion 
of a disastrous change in their situation, Martyr says : “ Such progress 
have you made for many years in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, that it 
was unnecessary for me to excite you by my letters ; and all that re- 
mained for me to do, was to make honourable mention of you every- 
where, and to give thanks to our heavenly Father for the spiritual 
blessings with which He had crowned you. To this I had an additional 
motive, from reflecting that my hand was honoured to lay the founda- 
tions of this good work, in weakness I confess, but still, by the grace of 
Christ, to your no small profit. My joy was increased by learning that, 
after my labours among you were over, God provided you with other 
and abler teachers, by whose prudent care and salutary instructions the 
work begun in you was advanced.”? 

One of the teachers to whom Martyr refers was Celio Secundo Curio, 
who had obtained a situation in the university. The senate protected 
him for some time in spite of the outeries of the clergy ;* but the pope 
having, in the year 1543, addressed letters to the magistrates com- 
plaining of this, and requiring them to send him to Rome to answer 
charges which had been brought against him from various quarters, 
they gave him private intimation to consult his safety. Upon this he 
retired to Ferrara, whence, by the advice of the Duchess Renée, who 
furnished him with letters of recommendation to the magistrates of 
Zurich and Berne, he quitted Italy, and took up his residence at Lau- 
sanne. In the course of the same year he returned for his wife and 
children, whom he had left behind him ; on which occasion he made 
one of those narrow escapes which, though well authenticated, throw an 
air of romance over the narrative of his life. The familiars of the In- 
quisition, who were scattered over the country, had tracked the route 
of Curio from the time he entered Italy. Not venturing to appear in 
Lucca, he stopped at the neighbouring town of Pessa, until his family 
should join him. While he was sitting at dinner in the inn, a captain of 
the papal band, called in Italy bariscllo, suddenly made his appearance, 
and entering the room, commanded him, in the pope’s name, to yield him- 
self as a prisoner, Curio, despairing of escape, rose to deliver himself 


1 Martyris Mpist. ut supra. Lettere de M. 3 Tn a letter, dated “ Luem, 1542, quarto 


le Cardinal Spinola, Wveque de Luques—A vee 
Jes Considerations, p. 24. Ib appears from 
the remarks which the refugees make upon 
the cardinal’s letter, that Jerome Zanchi was 
ono of the learned men whom Martyr drew to 
Lucca. 

2 Martyris Epistola ad fratres Lucenses, 
anno 1056; in Loc, Commun. p. 771. 


Idus Junii,” Curio says: ** Ll meant to have 
added more, but a messare has been just 
sent me, that Lam in danger of my life, by 
the information of certain adversaries of the 
truth, who plot, and think, and dream of 
nothing else but abolishing the memory of 
Christ from the earth.’ Coslii Seeundi Curi- 
onis Aranous, p. 161, Bas. 1o44. 
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up, retaining unconsciously in his hand the knife with which he had 
been carving his food. The barisello seeing an athletic figure approach- 
ing him with a large knife, was seized with a sudden panic, and re- 
treated to a corner of the room ; upon which Curio, who possessed great 
presence of mind, walked deliberately out of the room, passed, without 
interruption, through the midst of the armed men who were stationed 
at the door, took his horse from the stable, and made good his flight. 

The Inquisition, from the first establishment of that court in the 
twelfth century, had been introduced into Italy, and was placed under 
the management of the conventual friars of the order of St Francis. Its 
arbitrary and vexatious proceedings could not, however, be long borne 
by the free states of which that country was then composed ; and, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, measures were generally adopted 
to restrain its exorbitant power, in spite of the opposition made by 
Clement VI. and the censures which he fulminated. ‘The right of the 
bishops to take part with the inquisitors in the examination of heretics 
was recognised ; they were restricted to the simple cognizance of the 
charge of heresy, and deprived of the power of imprisonment, confisca- 
tion, fine, and corporal punishment, which was declared to belong solely 
to the secular arm.? Such a mode of procedure was found to be in- 
effectual for suppressing free inquiry, and maintaining the authority of 
the church, after the new opinions began to spread in Italy. The 
bishops were, in some instances, lukewarm ; they were accessible to the 
claims of humanity or of friendship ; their forms of process were slow 
and open ; and the accused person often escaped before the necessary 
order for his arrest could be obtained from the civil power. On these 
accounts, the erection of a court, similar to the modern inquisition of 
Spain, had been for some years eagerly pressed by the more zealous 
Romanists, with Cardinal Caraffa at their head, as the only means of 
preserving Italy from being overrun with heresy. Accordingly, Pope 
Paul III. founded at Rome the Congregation of the Holy Office, by a 
bull dated the first of April 1543, which granted the title and rights 
of inquisitors-general of the faith to six cardinals, and gave them autho- 
rity, on both sides of the Alps, to try all causes of heresy ; with the 
power of apprehending and incareerating suspected persons and their 
abettors, of whatsoever estate, rank, or order; of nominating officers 
under them, and appointing inferior tribunals in all places, with the 
same or with limited powers. 

This court instantly commenced its operations within the Eeclesias- 
tical States ; and it was the great object of the popes, during the re- 
mainder of this century, to extend its power over Italy. The greatest 
resistance was made to it in Venice. After Jone negotiation, the in- 
quisitors were authorised to try causes of heresy within that state, on 

1 Stupani Oratio do C.5. Curiono, ut supra, 3 Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, 
pp: B44, 345. vol. i. p. 161; Chandler’s translation. Llo- 


2 Galluzzi, Istor. del Granducato di Tos- rente, Histoire do l'Inguisition, tom, ii. 
cano, tom. i. pp. 142, 143. p. 78. 
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the condition that a certain number of magistrates and lawyers should 
always be present at the examination of witnesses, to protect the citizens 
from prosecutions undertaken on frivolous grounds or from mercenary 
views, and that the definitive sentence should not, at least in the case 
of laics, be pronounced before it was submitted to the senate.! The 
popes found less opposition in the other states and cities of Italy. In 
Tuscany it was arranged, that three commissioners, elected by the con- 
gregation at Rome, along with the local inquisitor, should judge in all 
causes of religion, and intimate their sentence to the duke, who was 

~bound to carry it into execution.? One would have thought that such 
provisions would have satisfied the Holy Office ; but, in addition, it 
was continually soliciting the local authorities to send such as were ac- 
cused, especially if they were either ecclesiastical persons or strangers, 
to be tried by the inquisition at Rome ; and even the senate of Venice, 
jealous as it was of any interference with its authority, yiclded in some 
instances to requests of this kind.’ 

No court ever knew so well as that of Rome how to combine policy 
with violence, to temporise without relinquishing its claims, and dexter- 
ously to avail itself of particular events which crossed its wishes, for the 
purpose of advancing its general designs. ‘The Neapolitans had twice 
successfully resisted the establishment of the inquisition in their country, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. In 1546, the Emperor 
Charles V., with the view of extirpating the Lutheran heresy, renewed 
the attempt, and gave orders to set up that tribunal in Naples, after 
the same form in which it had long been established in Spain. ‘This 
measure created the greatest discontent ; and one day as the officers of 
the inquisition were conducting some persons to prison, the inhabitants, 
haying released the prisoners, rose in arms, and broke out into open 
tumult. The revolt was suppressed by military force, but it was judged 
prudent to abandon the design. Nothing could be conceived more 
agreeable to the court of Rome than this formidable tribunal ; yet they 
took the part of the people against the government of Naples, and en- 
couraged them in their opposition, by telling them that they had reason 
for their fears, because the Spanish inquisition was extremely severe, 
and refused to profit by the example of that of Rome, of which none 
had had reason to complain during the three years in which it had 
existed.* They pursued the same line of policy when Philip IL, at a 
subsequent period, endeavoured to establish his favourite tribunal in the 
duchy of Milan, The reigning pontiff, Pius LV., was at first favourable 
to that scheme, from which he anticipated effectual aid to his measures 
for keeping down the reformed opinions ; but finding that the Milanese 
were determined to resist the innovation, and had engaged the greater 
part of the Italian bishops on their side, his holiness told the deputies 


1 Busdragi Epistola: Scrinium Antiquar. 3 Bez Icones, sig. Ih. iij. Hist. des Mar- 
tom. i. pp. 821, 320, 327, Thuani list. ad tyrs, f. 444, 446. Genbve, 1597. 
ann. 1548, 4 Limborch, vol. i. p. 143, Llorente, tom. 


2 Galluzzi, i. 143, Lp, 8325" s1..118, 121. 
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who came to beg his intercession in thcir favour, that “he knew the 
extreme rigour of the Spanish inquisitors,” and would take care that 
the inquisition should be maintained in Milan as formerly in dependence 
on the court of Rome, “ whose decrees respecting the mode of process 
were very mild, andyeserved to the accused the most entire liberty of 
defending themselves.”* ‘This language was glaringly hypocritical, and 
quite irreconcilable with the conduct of the reigning pontitl, as well as 
that of his predecessors, who had all supported the Spanish inquisition, 
and given their formal sanction to the most cruel and unjust of its 
modes of procedure. But it served the purpose of preserving the 
authority of the Holy See, and of reconciling the minds of the Italians 
to the court which had been lately erected at Rome. The Roman in- 
quisition was founded on the same principles as that of Spain, nor did 
the forms of process in the two courts differ in any essential or material 
point ; and yet the horror which the inhabitants of Italy had conecived 
at the idea of the latter induced them to submit to the former : so easy 
is it, by a little management and humouring of their prejudices, to de- 
prive the people of their liberties. 

The peaceable establishment of the inquisition in Italy was decisive 
of the unfortunate issue of the movements in favour of religious reform 
in that country. This iniquitous and bloody tribunal could never obtain 
a footing either in France or in Germany, The attempt to introduce it 
into the Netherlands was resisted by the adherents of the old as well 
as the disciples of the new religion ; and it kindled a civil war, which, 
after a sangwinary and protracted struggle, issued in rending seven 
flourishing provinces from the Spanish crown, and establishing civil 
and religious liberty. The case with which it was introduced into Italy, 
showed that, whatever illumination there was among the Italians, and 
how desirous soever they might be to share in those blessings which 
other nations had secured to themselves, they were destitute of that 
public spirit and energy of principle which were requisite to shake off 
the degrading yoke by which they were oppressed. Popish historians 
do more homage to truth than credit to their cause, when they say that 
the erection of the inquisition was the salvation of the Catholic church 
in Italy.2. No sooner was this engine of tyranny and torture erected, 
than those who had rendered themselves obnoxious to it by the previous 
avowal of their sentiments, fled in great nwubers from a country in 
which they could no longer look for protection from injustice and 
cruelty. ‘The prisons of the inquisition were everywhere filled with 
those who remained behind, and who, according to the policy of that 
court, were retained for years in dark and silent durance, with the view 
of inspiring their friends with dread, and of subduing their own minds 
to a recantation of their sentiments. With the exception of a .few 
places, the public profession which had been made of the Protestant 
religion was suppressed. Its friends, however, were still numerous ; 


1 Limborch and Llorente, ut supra. 2 Pallavicini, Istor. Concil. Trent, lib. xiv. c. 9. 
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many of them were animated by the most ardent attachment to the 
cause ; they continued to encourage and edify one another in their pri- 
vate meetings ; and it required all the activity and violence of the 
inquisitors, during twenty years, to discover and exterminate them. 
The proceedings of the inquisition excited indignation and terror in 
the breasts of others besides those who were the immediate objects of 
its vengeance ; and these feelings, acting on the disturbed state of the 
public mind, gave rise to a conspiracy, which, if it had been organised 
with greater secrecy and foresight, might have given a favourable turn 
to the affairs of the Protestants in Italy. Great discontent had been 
caused by the overthrow of republican government in different cities ; 
and numerous exiles from Florence, Pisa, and Sienna, had taken refuge 
in Lucca, where they confirmed one another in resentment against the 
pope and empcror, as the authors of their wrongs, and in the hopes of 
being able, on some emergency, and in concert with their friends at 
home, to recover their ancient liberties. Francesco Burlamacchi, gon- 
falonicre or captain of the forces of Lucca, a man of ardent and enter- 
prising mind, conceived the bold design of uniting the political and 
religious malcontents in an attempt to revolutionise the country. By 
means of the troops, of which he had the command, added to the exiles 
in the city, he proposed to surprise Pisa, to call on the inhabitants to 
assert their independence, and, having reinforced his army, to rear the 
standard of liberty, and, with the assistance of Pietro Strozzi and 
France, to effect a change in the government and religion of the Italian 
states. The time chosen for executing this project was not unpro- 
pitious, and held out a flattering prospect of success to persons of a 
sanguine mind. After employing in vain every method of policy, for 
many years, to dissolve the Smalealdic league, Charles V. determined, 
in 1546, to suppress it by force, and for this purpose drew the flower 
of his army to Germany, from various parts of his dominions, includ- 
ing Naples and Milan. The pope and the Grand Duke of Tuscany had 
sent reinforcements to the emperor,’ while other states had contributed 
money to carry on this war of religion ; so that Italy was, in a great 
degree, stripped of that military defence by which it had been kept in 
a state of subjection to the dominant authorities. It is not improbable 
that some correspondence had taken place between the projector of the 
insurrection and the Protestant princes of Germany, as they had solicited 
the Duke of Tuscany to make a diversion in their favour by attacking 
the states of the pope, with whom he was at variance. ‘That secret 
negotiations were carried on with the court of France through Strozzi, 
there can be little doubt. But Francis I. was approaching the end of 
his active reign ; age and ill success had rendered him cautious and 
inert ; and the same reasons which led him to permit the German 
princes to be crushed by his rival, would prevent him from lending 


1 Galluzzi, Istoria del Granducato di Tos- 2 Sleidan, Comment. tom. ii. pp. 515, 516, 
cano, tom, i, p. 79. edit, Am Endo. 
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PERSECUTION COMMENCED AT MODENA. 125 


open or efficient aid to the undertaking of an obscure individual in 
Italy. The affair, however, did not come to a trial of arms : the con- 
spiracy was revealed at the same time to the senate of Lucca and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and Burlamacchi was instantly seized and sent 
a prisoner to Milan. Though the Protestants do not appcar to have 
taken an active part in this plot, its discovery could not fail to operate 
to their prejudice, by awakening the jealousy of the civil authoritics, 
and stimulating the vigilance of the inquisition. 

Tt was natur ‘al for the Protestants , when overtaken by the storm, to 
retreat to the court of Ferrara, where they had found shelter at an carly 
period ; but the pope had taken the precaution of gaining over the 
duke, and securing his co-operation in his measures against the re- 
formers. The effects of this change were first felt at Modena. In con- 
sequence of the unfavourable reports made of the sentiments of the 
members of the academy,’ consultations had been repeatedly held at 
Rome ; and Paul III. would have proceeded to the highest ecnsure of 
the church against them, had not some of their personal friends in the 
conclave interposed, and averted his displeasure. In the month of 
June 1542, it was proposed to cite some of the most influential persons 
among them to Rome or Bologna ; but Cardinal Sadolet requested per- 
mission, in the first place, to try the effect of a friendly letter upon 
them. "Accordingly, he wrote in the most conciliatory spirit to Lodo- 
vico Castelvetro, informing him of what had passed in the consistory, 
and begging that he and his colleagues would give assurances of their 
attachment to the Catholic faith, and desist from every practice which 
gave rise to suspicions against them. Castelvetro and his companions 
answered this letter to the satisfaction of the cardinal, who insisted, 
however, that they should write to the pope himself, protesting that 
they were faithful sons of the Roman church.’ This they appear to 
have declined ; upon which a resolution was taken to draw up certain 
articles of faith, to be subscribed by all the members of the academy, 
The report of this produced «a great sensation in Modena. Portus, the 
Greek lecturer, and two of his companions, left the place on different 
pretexts, and the rest complained loudly of the manner in which they 
were treated. Ii the proposed measure were carricd into effect, they 
said, there was an end to all freedom of inquiry: they might sell their 
books and renounce the study of the sacred Scriptures, for no ingenious 
person would consent to think or write under such fetters. So great 
was the ferment, that Morone, tender of the peace of his sce and the 
honour of the academy, repented of the consent he had given to a mea- 


2 Galluzzi, ut supra, p. 80. This author 
does not assert that Barlimacchi had adopt- 
ed the reformed opinions. Several distin- 
guished individuals of that name, however, 
are to be found among the Lucchese, who 
afterwards took refuge in Geneva. A de- 
scendant of that family, Mabrice, called by 
Baylo the Photius of his age, was minister 
of the Italian church there; and another, 


Jean-Jaques, was professor of law, and au- 
thor of a celebrated treatise on that science, 
Vragmens Mxtraits des Recistres de Geneve, 
pp. 131, 436. Senebier, Uist. Litt. do Geneve, 
ii. 27, itis 87 2 Sce before, p. 54. 

3 Sadoleti Epist. Famil. vol. iii. pp. 817, 319. 
The answers by Grillenzoni, Portus, Castel- 
velro, and Alessandro Milano, are inserted 
in Bibl. Modenese, tom. iil, p. 483—44 1. 
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sure which, it would seem, had not originated with him ; and he is said 
to have written to the pope, praying him to suspend the subscription of 
the formulary, as the academicians had already given sufficient pledges 
of their catholicism, and declined to subscribe, because it would lead 
the world to believe that they had been justly suspected of heresy. 
But the court of Rome was resolute in carrying the measure into exe- 
cution. Much light is thrown on these transactions by a document, 
preserved in the ducal archives at Ferrara, which contains the secret 
instructions given by the governor of Modena to his chanccllor, whom 

~he sent, on the 2d of August 1542, to advise with Hercules on this per- 
plexing affair. It states that the academicians showed themselves 
averse to subscription, and urged, that though they were ready to affix 
their names to some of the articles of the formulary, yet these were 
matters which should be referred to the determination of a council; 
that the bishop had proceeded in this affair with all possible dexterity, 
and acted in concert with the governor, whom he had reminded that, 
through the harshness of Cardinal Cajetan, the papal legate to the 
Lutherans, a small spark had burst into a conflagration, which con- 
tinued still to rage, and that he was afraid lest God, for the sins of the 
world, should permit so many men of genius, spirit, and subtlety, to be 
driven to despair, and thereby another such flame should be kindled in 
Italy ; that the pope, thinking that Morone proceeded with too great 
gentleness, had committed the atfair to six cardinals in Rome, one of 
whom had already come to Modena to inquire after heretics ; and that 
the bishop, offended at this step, had signified that he would interfere 
no more in the business, but was prevailed upon, by the entreaties of 
the governor, to lend his aid in accommodating the parties, and to re- 
ceive the subscriptions, * 

In the beginning of September, Cardinals Sadolet and Cortese met 
with the bishop at Modena, as commissioners from the pope to sce the 
formulary subscribed. It had been drawn up with great moderation 

+ by Contarini, at the request of Morone, and the objections made to it 
related chiefly to the sacraments. ‘The members of the academy, when 
called, refused to subscribe until the conservators of the city had set 
the example. Three of these were with difficulty induced to affix their 
names ; and to encourage them still further, the cardinals agreed to add 
their own signatures, But still the academicians continued to demur, 
and the negotiation would have broken off, had it not been for the ex- 
ertions of Morone. He had already held interviews with them indivi- 
dually, particularly with Berettari, to whose scruples on the subject of 
the mass and collateral topics he had listened with much forbearance 

‘and candour.? He now assembled them, and spoke with such earnest- 

1 Bibl. Modenese, tom. i. p. 15—17. July 1542. Poli Epist. vol. iii, p, 285. In 

2 Beccatelli, Vita del Card. Contarini, sect. this letter Morone says: “ Ben priego V. 8. 
83. Muratori, Vita del Castelvetro; Opere Reverendiss. non lascia che questi mie let 


Crit. p.18. Bibl. Modenese, tom, i. p. 234, tere vadino in mano Caltre, che delli suvi 
235. Lotter from Morono to Contarini, 3d fedeli secretari.”’ 
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ness and affection, that they yielded to his request ; and their brethren 
who had withdrawn having returned upon a friendly invitation, the for- 
mulary was subscribed by the whole body, together with the official 
men in the city, to the great joy of the commissioners.! 

It was not to be expected that an arrangement so eagerly pressed on 
the one side, and so reluctantly acceded to on the other, would be pro- 
ductive of real or lasting concord. The members of the academy re- 
tained their former sentiments, and took every opportunity of mortify- 
ing the clergy, whom they looked upon as the prime instigators of the 
late proceedings against their body. On the first Sunday of Advent, 
1543, there was no sermon in Modena; because, as one who lived in 
the city at that time expresses it in his journal, “ cvery preacher, how 
excellent soever, was criticised by certain literati, and none would come 
to contest with them on their own ground.” In the following year, 
the bishop sent a minor-conventual friar, named Bartolommeo della 
Pergala, of whose preaching the journalist just quoted gives the follow- 
ing account in his style of homely humour: “ All the members of the 
academy went to hear him, to the number of more than twenty-five, in- 
cluding the bookseller Antonio, who first introduced the prohibited 
books in the vulgar language, which were afterwards burnt at Rome as 
heretical. The said friar did not preach the Gospel,? nor did he make 
mention of any saint, male or female, nor of any doctor of the church, 
nor of lent, or fasting. This was to the taste of the academicians. 
Many believed that they would go to paradise in their stocking soles ;$ 
for, said they, Christ has paid for us.” Disappointed in his expecta- 
tions from the preacher, the bishop caused Pergala to be apprehended 
and delivered over to the inquisition, which condemned forty-six pro- 
positions in his doctrine, and ordered him to retract them publicly in 
the church in which he had preached. The retractation was made for 
form’s sake ; and it was no sooner over, than an address was presented 
to him, signed by the most respectable citizens, and bearing an honour- 
able testimony to his character and talents. Jn the course of the same 
year, Pontremolo, another monk of the same order, who preached at 
Modena, was condemned for teaching heretical doctrines.‘ 

Jn the year 1545, a prosecution was commenced against the academi- 
cians, which had for its immediate object Filippo Valentino, a young 
man of great precocity of intellect and versatility of genius.’ Pellegrino 


1 Bibl. Modenese, tom. i. p. 17-19. Mu- 
ratori, pp. 19, 20. The tormulary, with the 


to Contarini, he says, that the Marchioness 
of Pescaro gives thanks to God: ** Per il 


subscriptions, is printed in the tirst volume 
of the works of Cardinal Cortese. When it 
was first submitted to the revisal of Cortese, 
he sugyested a number of alterations, with 
the view of roaking the test stricter, on the 
heads of justification, free-will, and the cu- 
charist; but Morone, who knew they would 
defeat the object, took care that they should 
not be adopted, Bibl. Moden. tom. vi. p. 1 
—3, It is to the termination of this affair 
that Cardinal Pole refers, when, in a letter 


gran dono di charita,il qual risplende pit in 
quella santo negozio di Modena.” Voli Epist. 
vol, iii. p. 58. 

2 The meaning is, that the preacher tool 
his text from the Epistles, and not from the 
Gospels. 

8“ Molti credono andaro in Paradiso in 
calze solate.” 

4 Bibl. Modenese, tom. i. pp. 18, 19. 

5 Castelvetro says, that at seven years of 
age Valentino composed letters in a style 
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Erri, or Heri, a member of the academy, having received an affront 
from some of his colleagues, went to Rome, and gave information to 
the Holy Office that the literati of his native city were generally dis- 
affected to the Catholic church, and that some of them were industrious 
in disseminating their heretical sentiments in private. In consequence 
of this the pope addressed a brief to the Duke of Ferrara, stating that 
he had received information that the Lutheran heresy was daily gaining 
ground in Modena, and that the author and prime cause of this was 
that son of wickedness, Filippo Valentino ; on which account his holi- 


- ness, knowing how grieving this must be to a person of the duke’s 


picty, requires him to cause the said Filippo to be immediately seized, 
his books and papers to be examined, and his person detained at the 
instance of the pope ; so that the ringleader being quelled, his accom- 
plices might be reduced to obedience, and a stop put to the alarming 
evil? Eri returned to Modena in the character of apostolical com- 
missary ; and, attended by an armed force which he procured from the 
civil power, came one night to the house of Filippo to apprehend him. 
The latter having received warning of the design, had made his eseape ; 
but his books and papers were seized by the inquisition, which proved 
the occasion of great trouble to many of his fellow-citizens, and espe- 
cially to those who had lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with 
him. On the following morning a ducal edict was published. It for- 
bade any to have heretical or suspected books, or to dispute in public 
or private on any point of religion, under the penalty, for the first of- 
fence, of a hundred crowns of gold, or of being subjected to the strap- 
pado, if unable to pay that sum ; for the second offence, two thousand 
crowns, or banishment from the State ; and for the third offence, con- 
fiscation of goods, or death. The proclamation of this severe edict 
spread dismay through the city, and dispersed the academy, of which 
we hear no more afterwards.’ 

There were still many persons attached to the reformed opinions in 
Modena, and, within a short time, an arrangement was made, through 
the good offices of the duke, which permitted Valentino to return to 
his native city. During the pontificates of Julius II. and Marcellus IT. 
matters continucd quict; but no sooner had Paul ITV. mounted the 


worthy of Cicero, and sonnets and canzoni 
which would have done honour to a poet of 
mature ave. He could repeat verbatim ser- 
mons or lectures which he had heard only 
once, and had the principal pocts in Latin 
and Italian by heart. Muratori, ut supra, 
pp. 21, 22. 

1That Erri was a scholar, and acquainted 
with Hebrew, appears frem the following 
work: ‘I Salmi di David, tradotti con bel- 
lissimo e dotissimo stile dalla lingua Nhrea, 
nella Latina e volgare, dal 8. Pellegrino Meri 
Modenese.” The dedication by the author 
to Conte Fulvio Ranugone, is dated “ Di 
Modona il i de Gennaio 1568;"" but the work 
was published at Venice in 1573, with a pre- 
face by Giordan Ziletti. Ricderer, who has 


piven extracts, both from the translation 
and notes, says: ‘*I am certain that any 
person, who examines this book narrowly, 
will find in it many traces of a concealed 
Protestant, who continued in external com- 
munion with the Roman church, and did 
not choose to expose himsclf to the inqui- 
sition.” Nachrichten, tom. iv. p. 28. This 
confirms the account given in the text, of 
Irrv’s motives in informing against his col- 
leagues, 

2 Raynaldi Annal. ad ann, 1545. The letter 
is inserted by Tiraboschi, in his Biblioteea 
Modeneso, tom. vy. pp. 312, 313. 

8 Bibl. Modenese, tom. i. p. 19. 
Vita del Castelvetro, p, 21—23. 
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CASTELVETRO AND VALENTINO. 129 


papal throne, than violent measures were adopted. By orders from 
Rome, a secret inquiry was instituted into the sentiments of some of 
the principal citizens, without the knowledge cither of the governor or 
of Foscarari, who was now Bishop of Modena, both of whom were of- 
fended at a step which they regarded as at once unnecessary and an 
ungracious interference with their authority. On being made ac- 
quainted with the fact, the duke, through his minister at Rome, endea- 
voured to put a stop to the proceedings, and to prevent the fire, which 
it had cost so much pains to suppress, from being again kindled ; but 
he was forced to yield to the solicitations of the pope, and granted per- 
mission to execute a summons publicly at Modena, on the 6th of July 
1556, by which Castelvetro, Filippo Valentino, his cousin Bonifacio, 
Provost of the Cathedral Church, and Gadaldino the printer and book- 
seller, were cited to appear before the inquisition at Rome. 

The city was greatly agitated by this citation ; and the conservators, 
having met on the 17th of the same month, addressed a strong remon- 
strance to the duke. “It was,” they said, “a thing altogether unusual and 
strange that laics should be cited to Rome, and that citizens should be 
subjected to so great inconvenience and expense. The charge of heresy 
was calculated to bring infamy upon a city which, as they were assured 
by their officials, was in a state of the greatest quietness ; the only ten- 
dency of reviving suspicions which had been buried, and prosecuting 
upon vague rumours, was to add scandal to scandal. The persons cited 
were highly respectable, and universally esteemed as virtuous men, 
who did not deserve to be disgraced in such a manner. There was 
reason to think that the prosecution had originated in spleen and pre- 
judice on the part of men, of whom his excellency knew there were not 
a few in that country, who, under the cloak of zeal for the faith, sought 
to gratify their personal revenge. It was impossible to foresee an end 
to the affair, after so many expedients had already been tried, without 
pacifying the authorities at Rome. The cardinals had put the whole 
city to the test of subscription.; his excellency had interposed his antho- 
rity ; the local inquisitors had used their office without any impediment ; 
and their diocesan, a man of great sanctity, was vigilant in such mat- 
ters: what could they discover at Rome which nobody could discover 
at Modena?” The conservators afterwards sent one of their number to 
urge the duke to interpose in behalf of their fellow-citizens, and the gov- 
ernor wrote in support of their application. Thus urged, the duke again 
applied to the pope, requesting that the trial should be suspended, 
or, if this could not be granted, that it should take place at Modena. 
Both of these requests were refused. With the view of softening the 
rigour of the pontiff, Hercules informed him, by another communica- 
tion, that he had caused the bookseller Gadaldino to be imprisoned ; 


1 Letter from Clemento Tiene to Duke Hercules IL., 26th Oct. 1555. Bibl. Modenese, 
tom. i. pp. 446, 447. 
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and though he doubted if he could be conveyed to Bologna on account 
of the decrepitude of age, yet he should be sent if his holiness required 
it. But, soon after, the vice-legate of Bologna made his appearance 
at the court of Ferrara, and demanded, in the name of his master, 
that the three Modenese gentlemen and the bookseller, accused of 
heresy, should be sent to Rome. The duke consented to send the 
provost Valentino, who, being a priest, was under greater obligations 
than the rest to obey the pope; having first obtained the vice-legate’s 
promise that the process should be so conducted as not to afiect the 
prisoner in his person or honour. This promise was, however, disre- 
garded. After being detained a whole year in prison, the provost was 
obliged to make public recantation of the errors imputed to him in the 
Church of Minerva at Rome, and afterwards to repeat the ceremony in 
his own church at Modena, on the 28th of May 1558, The poor printer, 
who had also been carried to Rome, was detained still longer in prison, 
though upwards of eighty years old. Filippo Valentino and Castelvetro, 
not having made their appearance at the time appointed, were excom- 
municated for contumacy, and orders were sent to the bishop to cause 
the sentence to be intimated at Modena. Foscarari consulted the duke, 
who, irritated by the treatment which he had received, forbade the 
intimation." 

We are not informed where Valentino took refuge from the fury 
of the implacable pontiff, but his friend Castelvetro appears to have 
lived secretly in Ferrara. The year 1559 proved fatal to Pope Paul 
IV. and Hercules II. of Ferrara ; and Alfonso II, who succeeded his 
father in the dukedom, hoping to find the new pontiff more tractable, 
applied for a commission to try the cause of Castelvetro within his own 
territories. This having been refused, Castelvetro, confiding in the 
interest of the duke, and in the promises made him by persons con- 
nected with the papal court, was persuaded to go to Rome. At his first 
arrival, he was treated with great courtesy, and, instead of being com- 
«mitted to prison, had the convent of Santa Maria in Vie assigned to him 
as a place of residence, with liberty to receive his friends ; but, after his 
third appearance before the inquisitors, finding that they had obtained 
possession of strong evidence against him, or dreading that they 
would put him to the torture, he suddenly left Rome, along with his 
brother Giammaria. On the 26th November 1560, the cardinals of the 
congregation published their final sentence, declaring him a fugitive and 
impenitent heretic, who had incurred all the pains, spiritual and tempo- 
ral, decreed against such eriminals, and calling wpon every person who 
might have it in his power, to arrest his person and send him as a 
prisoner to Rome. His eftigy was publicly burnt ; and pressing Ictters 
were written to the Duke of Ferrara to seize the fugitive brothers and 
confiscate their property.? One of the leading charges against Castel- 
vetro was, that he had translated into Italian a work of Mclanchthon 

1 Bibl. Modenese, tom. i. p. 446—452. 2 Ibid. tom. i. p. 452—455. 
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on the Authority of the Church and the Fathers, a copy of which, said 
to be in his own handwriting, was produced on his trial. 

While these measures were taken at Modena, the papal court was 
still more intent on extirpating the reformed opinions in Ferrara, which 
it regarded as the nursery and hotbed of heresy in Italy. In the year 
1545, his holiness addressed a brief to the ecclesiastical authorities of 
that place, requiring them to institute a strict investigation into the 
conduct of persons of every rank and order, who were suspected of 
entertaining erroneous sentiments, and, after having taken the deposi- 
tions, applied the torture, and brought the trial as far as the definitive 
sentence, to transmit the whole process to Rome for judgment.? The 
distress caused by the execution of this mandate was greatly increased 
by a base expedient lately adopted for discovering those who wavered 
in their attachment to the Church of Rome. <A horde of commissioned 
spies were dispersed over Italy, who, by means of the recommendations 
with which they were furnished, got admission into private families, 
insinuated themselves into the confidence of individuals, and conveyed 
the secret information which they obtained in this way to the inquisi- 
tors. Assuming a variety of characters, they haunted the company of 
the learned and illiterate, and were to be found equally in courts and 
cloisters.3 A number of excellent persons at Ferrara were caught in 
the toils spread by these pests of society. They succeeded in alienating 
the mind of the duke from the accomplished Olympia Morata, who, ° 
having left the palace, on the death of her father,* to take charge of her 
widowed mother and the younger branches of the family, was treated in 
a harsh and ungrateful manner by the court; and she would have 
suffered still worse treatment, had not a German student of medicine 
married her, and carried her along with him to his native country.? 
The persecution became more severe, when, on the death of Paul LL. 
the papal chair was filled by Cardinal De Monte, under the title of 
Julius LI. While this indolent pontiff wallowed in voluptuousness,® he 
signed, without scruple or remorse, the cruel orders which were dictated 
by those to whom he intrusted the management of public affairs. In 


1 Bibl. Modenese, tom. i. p. 457—460. Pal- sponds perfectly with that of the undoubted 
Javicini had mentioned the charge, but did works of Castelvetro. 
not give the name of the book. Storia del 2 Raynaldi Annal, ad ann. 1545, 


‘ Par J x y er aN qi : 
Concil. di ‘Trento, 1. xv. ec. x. Fontanini as 8 Caleagnini Opera, p. 169. Olympi«e 


sumed that it was the Common Places of 
Mel:nchthon (sce before, p. 20), which led 
Muratori to call in question the truth of the 
whole charge. But the book—the identical 
corpus dclicti which was verified before the 
inquisition—has since been discovered in the 
archivesofSt Angelo, Itisa Ms. in 4to, with 
the following title: “ Libvicciulo di Phi. M. 
ell’ autorita della Chiesa, edecliScritti degli 
Antichi, volgarizzato per Reprigone Rheo con 
Vaggiunto di alquanto chiose.” The transla- 
tor, in ashort opistle to the reader, states 
that he had added a few notes, chieflyin ex- 
planation of certain Greck words used in 
“*this noble littlo work.” Tiraboschi is of 
opinion that tho style of this book corre- 


Morate Opera, pp. 102, 11. Tn writings of 
that time, these spices are called Corycwans. 
Vide Suid Lex. voc, xwagux esos. 

4 JLo died in 1548. 

5 Olympice Moratee Opera, p. 93-95. Noe 
tenii Vita Olympic, p. 122—125. Her hus- 
band’s name was Andrew Grunthler, whose 
life is to be seen in Melch. Adam. Vit. 
Medic. Germ. Conf. Wnglerti Franconic. 
Acta, vol. ii. p. 269, Nolton says that the 
duchess also was alienated from her; but 
Olympia herself gives no hint of this in her 
letters. 2 

6 Rayle, Dict., art. Julius III. Tiraboschi, 
vii. 27. 
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the year 1550, the reformed church, which had subsisted for a number 
of years at Ferrara, was dispersed ; many were thrown into prison, and 
one of their preachers, a person of great piety, was put to death. 
Olympia Morata writes on this subject :? “We did not come here with 
the intention of returning to Italy ; for you are not ignorant how danger- 
ous it is to profess Christianity in that country where Antichrist has his 
throne. I hear that the rage against the saints is at present so violent, 
that former severities were but child’s play compared with those which 
are practised by the new pope, who cannot, like his predecessor, be 
moved by entreaties and intercession.” And, in another letter, she says: 
“J learn from letters which I have lately received out of Italy that the 
Christians are treated with great cruelty at Ferrara ; neither high nor 
low are spared; some are imprisoned, others banished, and others 
obliged to save their lives by flight.” 

The success of these measures in abolishing the face of a reformed 
church, and silencing all opposition to the established faith, in Ferrara, 
did not however give satisfaction at Rome. All this availed nothing in 
the eyes of the clergy, so long as there remained one person, occupying 
the place nearest the prince, who scrupled to yield obedience to their 
authority. The high rank and distinguished accomplishments of the 
Duchess of Ferrara aggravated, instead of extenuating, the offence which 
she had given to the clergy, who resolved to humble her pride, if they 
could not subdue her firmness. Renée, who for some time had not con- 
cealed her partiality to the reformed sentiments, testified great dissatis- 
faction at the late persecution, and exerted herself in every way within 
her power to protect those who were exposed to its violence. This led 
to repeated and strong representations from the pope to the duke, her 
husband. He was told that the minds of his children and servants were 
corrupted, and the most pernicious example held out to his subjects ; 
that the house of Este, which had been so long renowned for the purity 
of its faith and its fealty to the Holy See, was in danger of contracting 
the indelible stain of heresy ; and that if he did not speedily abate the 

“nuisance, he would expose himself to the censures of the church, and 
lose the favour of all catholic princes. In consequence of these remon- 
strances, Hercules pressed the duchess to avert the displeasure of his 
holiness by renouncing the new opinions, and conforming herself to the 
rites of the established worship. As she persisted in refusing to 
sacrifice her convictions, recourse was had to foreign influence, Whether 
it was with the view of overcoming the reluctance which her husband 
testified to proceed to extremities, or of affording him a decent excuse 


1 Olympia Morata Opera, p. 102. <Ac- after deploring the weakness of some of her 


tiones et Monimenta Martyrum, f. 163. Joan 
Crispin, 1560, 4to. 

2 To Celio Sceundo Curione: Olympie 
Morate Opera, p. 101. 


3 To Chilian Sinapi: Ibid. p.143. In an- 
other letter addressed to Vergerio (p. 158), 


acquaintance who had renounced their faith, 
she speaks with satistaction of the constancy 
of her mother: ‘“*Matrem vero meam con- 
stantem fuisse in illis turbis, Deo gratias 
agimus, ecique totum acceptum referimus. 
Bam oravi, ut ex illa Babylonia und cum 
sororibus ad nos proticiscatur,” 
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for adopting those severe measures which he had previously agreed to, 
it is certain that the pope procured the interference of the King of 
France, who was nephew to the duchess. Henry II. accordingly sent 
Oritz,’ his inquisitor, to the court of Ferrara. His instructions bore, 
that he was to acquaint himself accurately with the extent to which the 
mind of the duchess was infected with error ; he was then to request a 
personal interview with her, at which he should inform her of the great 
grief which his most Christian Majesty felt at hearing that “his only 
aunt,” whom he had always loved and esteemed so highly, had involved 
herself in the labyrinth of these detestable and condemned opinions. If, 
after all his remonstrances and arguments, he could not recover her by 
gentle means, he was next, with the concurrence of the duke, to 
endeavour to bring her to reason by rigour and severity: he was to 
preach a course of sermons on the principal points on which she had been 
led astray, at which she and all her family should be obliged to attend, 
“whatever refusal or objection she might think proper to make.” If 
this proved unsuccessful in reclaiming her, he was next, in her presence, to 
entreat the duke, in his majesty’s name, to “sequester her from all 
society and conversation,” that she might not have it in her power to taint 
the minds of others ; to remove her children from her, and not to allow 
any of the family, of whatever nation they might be, who were accused 
or strongly suspected of heretical sentiments, to approach her ; in fine, 
he was to bring them to trial, and to pronounce a sentence of exemplary 
punishment on such as were found guilty, only leaving it to the duke to 
give such directions as to the mode of process and the infliction of 
punishment, that the affair might terminate, so far as justice permitted, 
without causing scandal, or bringing any public stigma on the duchess 
and her dependents.? 

The daughter of Louis XII., whose spirit was equal to her piety, 
spurned these conditions ; and on her refusal to violate her conscience, 
her children were taken from under her management, her confidential 
servants proceeded against as heretics, and she herself detained as a 
ptisoner in the palace.’ Renée could have borne the insolence of Oritz, 
but felt in the keenest manner the upbraidings of her husband, who, 
without listening to her exculpations, told her she must prepare herself 
to conform unconditionally and without delay to the practices of the 
Roman Church—an unnatural demonstration of zeal on the part of 
Hercules, which the court of Rome rewarded, at a subsequent period, 
by depriving his grandson of the dukedom of Ferrara, and adding it to 


1 This appears to have been the same per- 
son of whom we read at an ewlicr period of 
the history of France. ‘ Notve Maitre Oris,” 
the inquisitor of the faith, was, in the year 
1534, sent to Sancerre to search for heretics ; 
but the inhabitants, aware of his fondness 
for good cheer, treated him with such hospi- 
tality, that he reported them to bea very good 
sort of people. JLis depute, Recheli, return- 
ed with the sume report. Upon which the 


Licutenant Criminel, chagrined at missing his 
prey, said that ‘good wine would at any 
time make all these fellows quiet.” Beze, 
Hlist. des Eglises Ref. de France, tom. i. p. 
20. But “Notre Maitro” was then but 
young, aud lad not yet tasted blood. 


2 To Laboureur, Additions aux Mémoires 
de Michel de Castelnau, tom, i. p. 717. 


3 Ibid. p. 718. 
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the possessions of the church.’ The duchess continued for some time to 
bear with fortitude this harsh treatment from her husband, aggravated 
as it was by certain low intrigues to which he descended ; but, in the 
year 1555, on the accession of that truculent pontiff Paul IV., the per- 
secution began to rage with greater violence ; and it would scem that 
the threats with which she was anew assailed, together with the desire 
which she felt to be restored to the society of her children, induced her 
to relent and make concessions.” On the death of the duke in 1559, she 
returned to France, and took up her residence in the castle of Montargis, 
where she made open profession of the reformed religion, and extended 
her protection to the persecuted Protestants. The Duke of Guise, her 
son-in-law, having one day come to the castle with an armed force, sent 
a messenger to inform her, that if she did not dismiss the rebels whom 
she harboured, he would batter the walls with his cannon ; she boldly 
replied, “Tell your master, that I shall myself mount the battlements, 
and see if he dare kill a king’s dauchter.”* Her eldest daughter, Anne 
of Este, “ whose integrity of understanding and sensibility of heart were 
worthy of a better age,”* was married to the first Francis, Duke of Guise, 
and afterwards to James of Savoy, Duke of Nemours, two of the most 
determined supporters of the Roman Catholic religion in France; and 
if she did not, like her mother, avow her friendship to the reformed 
cause, she exerted herself in modcrating the violence of both her hus- 
bands against its friends.’ 

Next to the dominions of the Duke of Ferrara, the papal court felt 
most anxious for the suppression of the reformed doctrine within the 
territories of the Venctian republic. On the flicht of Ochino, a rigorous 
inquisition was made into the sentiments of the Capuchins residing in 
that part of Italy.° For several years after this, the pope ceased not to 
urge the senate, both by letters and nuncios, to root out the Lutheran 
heresy, which had been embraced by many of their subjects, especially 
in Vicenza. Cardinal Rodolfo, who was administrator of the bishoprie 
of Vicenza, showed great zeal in this work ; but the local magistrates, 
either from personal aversion to the task, or because they knew that 
their superiors did not wish the orders which they had publicly given to 


1 Giovannandrea Barotti, Diffesa degli Serit- 
tori Ferraresi, p. 112. Muratori, Annali 
d'Italia, tom. x. p. 553—558. 

2 Calvin, in a letter to Farel, says: ‘* De 
Ducissa Ferrariensi tristis nuncius, et certius 
quam vellem, minis et probris victam 
cecidisse. Quid dicam nisi rarum in proce- 
ribus esse constantiv exemplum.” Senebier, 
Catalogue des Manuscrits dans la Biblio- 
theque de Genéve, pp. 274, 275. Mons Sene- 
hier states that this letter is dated **du lL 
Novembre,” and he places it under the year 
15543; but as Calvin informs his correspon- 
dent that he had written a detence of the 
Consensus, or agreement among the Swiss 
churches respecting the sacrament of the 
Supper, and as the dedication of that work 
is dated Nonis Januarii 1556, the letter to 


Farel was most probably written in 1555. 
Conf, Calvini Opera, tom. viii. p. 660. 

8 Bayle Dict., art. Ferrara, note IP’. 

# Condoreet, Eloge de Chancelier d’I1épital. 

5 Bayle says that she became zealous 
against the Hueuenots during the League, 
which he imputes to the remembrance of 
the assassination of her first husband by 
Poltrot ; but he produces no authority for 
his assertion. Calcagnini, Riccio, Paleario, 
Rabelais, St Marthe, De Thou, aud Condor- 
cet, have vied with each other in extolling 
this amiable princess. There is a beautiful 
letter of Olympia Morata, addressed, ** Anni 
Isoensi, principi Guisiane,” in the printed 
works of the former, p. 130—1833, 

6 Bock, Hist. Antitrin, tom, ii. p, 496. 
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be carried into execution, declined lending the assistance of the secular 
arm. Information of this having been conveyed to Rome, the pope, in 
1546, addressed a long and earnest bricf to the senate, in which, after 
complimenting them on their former zeal for religion and fidelity to the 
: Holy See, and telling them that innovation in religion would lead to civil 
i. dissensions and sedition among them, as it had done elsewhere, he com- 
i plains loudly of the conduct of the Podesta and Capitano of Vicenza, who, 

instead of obeying the commands which had been repeatedly given them, 
: allowed the Lutheran doctrines to be openly professed before the eyes 
of their masters, and of the ecumenical council which had been called 
i and was now sitting at Trent, chiefly for the purpose of extirpating 
these heresies ; on which account his holiness earnestly requires the 
Doge and senators to enjoin these magistrates peremptorily to compen- 
sate for their past negligence, by yielding every assistance to the vicars 
of the diocese in seizing and punishing the heretics.) With this re- 
quest the senate complied, and issued orders which led to the dissipation 
of the church at Vicenza.? 

The senators adopted similar measures in the rest of their dominions. 
In the year 1548 an edict was published commanding all who had books 
opposed to the Catholic faith to deliver them up within ci¢ht days, at the 
risk of being proceeded against as heretics, and offering a reward to 
informers? This was followed by great severities against the Pro- 
testants in the city of Venice, and in all the territories of that republic. 
“The persecution here increases every day,” writes Altieri. ‘“ Many 
are seized, of whom some have been sent to the galleys, others con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and some, alas! have been induced, 
by fear of punishment, to recant. Many have been banished along with 
their wives and children, while still greater numbers have fled for their 
lives. Matters are brought to that pass, that I begin to fear for my- 
self; for though I have frequently been able to protect others in this 
storm, there is reason to apprehend that the same hard terms will be 
proposed to me ; but it is the will of God that his people be tried by 
such afilictions.”* Altieri continued to exert himself with the most 
laudable and wnwearied zeal im behalf of his brethren. He not only 
procured letters in their favour from the Elector of Saxony and other 
German princes, for whom he acted as agent with the Venetian re- 
public ; but he undertook a journey into Switzerland, with the ex- 
press view of persuading the Protestant cantons to exert their influence 
in the same cause. On his way home he attended an assembly of the 
deputies of the Grison confederation at Coire, where he pleaded the 


1 Raynaldi Annales, ad ann, 1546. were in a subscquent bull. Sce before, 
2 bid, This is the persecution by which  p. 97, 
deiner Det the ee Terao betuibied 8 Thuani Tlist. ad ann, 1548. Surius, apud 
spersed, he y here ont e 13 3 Rares R fe n 
in the apostolical bricf, or by the annalist, is Bock, Hist. Antitrin, tom. ii. p. 416, 
the Lutheran ; and it is reasonable to sup- 4 Alterius ad Bullingerum, d. 24. Mart. 
pose, that, if it had been known that anti- 1549, Venetiis: De Porta, Hist. Reform, 
trinitarians existed in that plice, they Hecles, Rhiwticarum, tom. di. p, 82, Curhe 
would have been speciticd, as we find they Rhiwt. 1774, dto. 
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cause of his persecuted countrymen. In both places he succeeded so far 
as to obtain letters imterceding for lenity to the Protestants ; but he 
was disappointed in his expectations of procuring a public commission 
to act for these states, which would have given additional weight to 
any representations which he might make to the doge and senate. The 
authorities of Switzerland and the Grisons might have good reasons for 
refusing his request ; but we cannot help sympathising with the dis- 
appointment, and even with the complaints of this good man, as well 
as admiring the rare example which he gave of disinterested devotion 
Ao the cause of truth and the best interests of his country, at a time 
when the greater part either knew them not or cared not for them. In 
a letter from Coire to Bullinger, a distinguished minister of Zurich, he 
says: “JT have delivered your letter and that of Myconius to the min- 
isters of this church ; I have also conversed with them on my business, 
but find them rather lukewarm ; either because this is their natural dis- 
position, or because they think the matter too ditlicult to be obtained, 
especially after your friends in Switzerland have refused it. They, how- 
ever, give me some hopes of success.”* In another letter to the same 
correspondent, he writes: “From the assembly of the Grison states, 
which has been held here, I have only been able to obtain commenda- 
tory letters ; had it not been for the opposition made by some enemies 
of religion, I would have also obtained a public commission. They 
have concluded a treaty with France ; the emperor’s ambassador was 
present, but could do nothing.”? After mentioning the discouragements 
he had met with from those of whom he had hoped better things, he 
exclaims; “Thus do the minds of men now cleave to the world! If the 
Spirit of the Lord had not long ago taken possession of my heart, I 
would have followed the common example, and, hiding myself in some 
secret corner, attended to my own private affairs, stead of taking an 
active part in the cause of Christ. But God forbid that I should enter- 
tain the blasphemous thought of desisting to labour for him, who never 
ceased to labour in my cause until he had endured the reproach of the 
cross, Therefore I return to Italy, ready, as before, to encounter what- 
ever may befall me, and willing to be bound for the name of Christ.”® 
Before leaving the Grisons, he received intelligence that the persecution 
was daily waxing hotter at Venice. “It is not, therefore, without 
danger that I return,” says he in another letter ; “for you know how 
much I am hated by the papists and wicked. I do not undertake the 
journey rashly : God will preserve me from all evil: do you pray for 
me.”* On his arrival at Venice, he found that his enemies had suc- 
ceeded in incensing the magistrates against him ; and he was ordered 
either to renounce his religion, or instantly to quit the territories of the 
republic. Without hesitation he chose the latter ; but being unwilling 
to despair of the reformation of his native country, and anxious to be 

1 Curia, ult. Jan. 1549: Do Porta, tom. ii. 8 Sangallo, 28 Jan. 1549: De Porta, tom. 


p. 84. ii, p. 34. 
9 Julii 22, 1549: Ibid. 4 Curia, 28 Jul. 1549; Ibid. p. 96. 
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at hand to lend succour to his suffering brethren, he lingered in Italy, 
wandered from city to city, and, when he durst no longer appear in 
public, sought an asylum in a retired place for himself and his family. 
Soon after his banishment from Venice he wrote to Bullinger: “Take 
the following particulars concerning my return to Italy. I am well with 
my wife and little child. As to other things, all the effect of my com- 
mendatory letters was an offer, on the part of the senate, that I should 
be allowed to remain in safety among them, provided I would yield 
conformity to their religion, that is, the Roman ; otherwise it behoved 
me to withdraw without delay from their dominions. Having devoted 
myself to Christ, I chose exile rather than the enjoyment of pleasant 
Venice, with its execrable religion. I departed accordingly, and weut 
first to Ferrara, and afterwards to Florence.”* In another letter, writ- 
ten from his place of hiding, somewhere in the territory of Brescia, he 
says: “Know that I am in great trouble and danger of my life, nor is 
there a place in Italy where I can be safe with my wife and boy. My 
fears for myself increase daily, for I know the wicked will never rest till 
they have swallowed me up alive. I entreat a share in your prayers.”? 
These are the last accounts we have of this excellent person. It is pro- 
bable that he never escaped from Italy, and that his fate will remain a 
secret, until the horrid mysterics of the Roman Inquisition shall be 
disclosed. 

When the Protestants were treated in this manner in the capital, we 
need not be surprised to find the magistrates of Venice permitting the 
greatest severities to be used against them in the more distant pro- 
vinees. This was particularly the case in Istria, where the agents of 
Rome were irritated beyond measure by the more than suspected defec- 
tion of the two Vergerii, the Bishops of Capo (Istria and Pola. Anni- 
bale Grisone, who was sent into these dioceses as inquisitor, in the year 
1546, spread distress and alarm among the inhabitants. He read every- 
where from the pulpits the papal bull, requiring all, under the pain of 
excommunication, to inform against those whom they suspected of 
heresy, and to deliver up the prohibited books which might be in their 
possession. ‘Those who confessed and supplicated forgiveness he pro- 
mised to treat with lenity, but threatened to condemn to the fire all 
who, concealing their crime, should be convicted on information. Not 
satisfied with public denunciations, he entered into every house in 
search of heretical books. Such as confessed that they had read the 
New Testament in the vulear tongue, he charged to abstain from that 
dangerous practice for the future, under the severest pains. The rich 
he subjected to private penance, and obliged the poor to make a public 
yecantation. At first, only a few individuals of weaker minds were in- 
duced to inform against themselves or their acquaintances ; but at last 
consternation seized the multitude, and every one became afraid that 


1 Epist. ad Bulling. Ex itinere, 25 Aug. 2 Ad Bulling. Ex agro Brixiano, prid. 
1549; Do Porta, ut supra, p. 3d. Kal, Nov, 1549; Ibid. 
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his neighbour would get the start of him. The ties of consanguinity 
and gratitude were disregarded: the son informed against his father, 
the wife against her husband, the client against his patron. Taking 
advantage of the agitated state of the public mind, Grisone ascended 
the pulpit, in the cathedral of Capo @Istria, on a high festival day, and 
after cclebrating mass, harangued the crowded assembly. “ You see,” 
said he, “the calamities which have befallen you for some years past. 
At one time your fields, at another your olive-trees, at another your 
vines, have failed ; you have been afflicted in your cattle, and in the 
whole of your substance, To what are all these evils to be ascribed ? 
To your bishop and the heretics whom he protects ; nor can you expect 
any alleviation of your distress until they are punished. Why do you 
not rise up and stone them?” So much were the ignorant and fright- 
ened populace inflamed, that Vergerio found it necessary to conceal 
himself. 

In the midst of this confusion, the Bishop of Pola died, not without 
suspicion of having been carried off by poison.* His brother withdrew, 
and took refuge at Mantua with his patron, Cardinal Gonzago, who 
soon dismissed him, in consequence of the representations made by the 
noted Della Casa, the papal nuncio, resident at Venice. Upon this 
Vergerio went to the Council of Trent, with the view of vindicating 
himself, or, as some state, of demanding his scat in that assembly. 
The pope would have ordered him to be arrested, but was afraid of 
giving any reason for asserting that the Council was not free, at a time 
when he professed to wish the attendance of the German Protestants. 
In order to obtain the removal of so dangerous a person from Trent, 
the papal legates agreed to supersede the summons which had been 
given him to appear at Rome, and remitted the trial of the charges 
exhibited against him to the nuncio and Patriarch of Venice. Vergcrio 
managed his defence with such address as to protract the trial for two 
years, at the end of which he was prohibited from returning to his 
diocese? At that time Francesco Spira, a lawyer of Padua, died in a 
state of great mental horror, in consequence of his having been induced, 
by the terrors of the inquisition, to recant the Protestant faith, Ver- 
gerio, who had come from Venice to Padua, saw him on his death-bed, 
and joined with some other learned and pious persons in attempting to 
comfort the wretched penitent. The scene made such a deep impres- 


1A work by the bishop was afterwards countryman, Ilenry Serimger. In the li- 
published by his brother, with this title: brary of the University of Leyden, I met 


** Esposizione ce Paratrasi sopra il Salmo cxix. with a manuscript volume, containing, 


di M. Gio. Buittista Vergerio Vescovo di Pola, 
data d. 6. Gennajo, 1550." De Porta, tom. ii, 
p. 151. 

2 Pallavicini, lib. vi. cap. 13. Tiraboschi, 
vii. 380. 

8 The History of Spira was compiled by 
Vergerio, with the assistance of letters from 
Celio 8S. Curio, Matthwus Gribaldus, a native 
of Padua, Sigismundus Gelous, a Pole, and 
Henricus Scotus. The last named was our 


among others, a letter from Calvin to Bul- 
linger, dated ‘15th Auwust 1549," in which 
he writes: ‘I received lately a letter from 
Paulus Vergerius, along with a history of 
Vrancisens Spira, which he wishes printed 
here, Ife says the chief cause of his being 
obliged to leave his native country was, that 
the pope, irritated by this book, laid snares 
for his lite. At present ho is residing in the 
Grisous, but expresses a strong desire to sce 
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sion on the mind of Vergerio, that he determined to relinquish his 
bishopric and native country, and to seek an asylum ina place where 
he could with safety make a public profession of the truth which he 
had embraced. “To tell the truth,” says he, “I felt such a flame in 
my breast, that I could scarcely restrain myself at times from going to 
the chamber-door of the legate at Venice, and crying out, ‘ Here I am: 
where are your prisons and your fires? Satisfy your utmost desire upon 
me ; burn ime for the cause of Christ, I beseech you, since I have had 
an opportunity of comforting the miserable Spira, and of publishing 
what it was the will of God should be published.’”! In the end of the 
year 1548 he carried his purpose into execution, by retiring into the 
Grisons, to the surprise equally of those whom he deserted and of those 
whom he joined.’ 

The inquisitor Grisone was succeeded by Tommaso de Santo Stella, 
who, after irritating the inhabitants by his vexatious proceedings, 
endeavoured to persuade the senate of Venice to put garrisons into 
their principal cities, under the pretext that Vergerio meditated an in- 
vasion of Istria.* This gave the latter an occasion to publish a detence 
of his conduct, addressed to the doge and senate, in which, besides com- 
plaining of the insidious and violent methods adopted by the firebrands 
of persecution through Italy,* he states several facts as to their conduct 
in the Venetian dominions. “ Nothing,” says he, “ can be more shame- 
ful than what this pope has done. He has conferred honours and re- 
wards on such of your prelates as are unprofitable and godless ; but 
the Bishop of Bergamo, your countryman of the house of Soranzo, he 
has thrown into prison, for no other reason than that he opposed non- 
residence and superstition, and testified a regard for the doctrine of the 
Gospel. What is it to exercise oppression and tyranny over you, if this 
is not? Is it possible that this should not awaken you?”® The senate, 
about this time, showed a disposition to check the violent proceedings 
of the papal agents, by opposing a strong barrier to their encroach- 
ments on criminal jurisdiction. “The news from Italy are,” says Ver- 
‘gerio, “that the senate of Venice have made a decree, that no papal 
legate, nor bishop, nor inquisitor, shall proceed against any subject, ex- 
cept in the presence of a civil magistrate ; and that the pope, enraged 
at this, has fulminated a bull, interdicting, under the heaviest pains, 


me. I have not yet read the history, but, Vergerio, di Vico Suprano, A x Aprile, 1551; 


so faras 1 can judge from a slight glince, it 
is written with somewhat more prudence 
and gravity than in the letters translated by 
Celio. When I have read the work more 
carefully, I shall think of tho preface which 
he urges me to write to it.” The history 
was printed in 1550, with a preface by Calvin. 
Miscell. Groninguna, tom. iit. p. 109, 

1 Historia Spiers: De Porta, i. 144. 

2 Sleidan, lib. xxi, tom, iii. pp. 123, 124. 
Bayle, Dict., art. Vergier. (Pierre Paul.) 
Ughelli Italia Sac, tom. v. p. 301. 

3 Al Sereniss. Duco o alla Eccclsissima 
Rop. di Venezia, Orazione e Defensione cel 


De Porta, tom. ii. p. 152. 

4 Girolamo Muzio, who had fomented the 
persecution in Istria, aud afterwards wrote 
against Vergerio, he thus characterises = 
“Un certo Muzio, le eni professione & didet- 
tar cartcllo, e condurre gli womini ad aminaz- 
zarsi nevli steceati, & fatto ‘Teoloyo papesco 
in tre giorni, 6 di pit. Barigello de’ papisti.” 
In another work (Giudicio sopra le Lettere 
di XI{1. Uomini Mlustri), he names, as the 
leading perscentors, at a period somewhat 
later, the Archinti, Buldragi, Todeschini, 
Falzetti, and Crivelli. 

6 Orazione v Defensione, ut supra, p. 253. 
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any secular prince from interposing the least hindrance to trials for 
heresy. It remains to be seen whether the Venctians will obey.”? But 
the court of Rome, by its perseverance and intrigues, ultimately 
triumphed over patrician jealousy. Iiven foreigners who visited the 
republic in the course of trade, were seized and detained by the inqui- 
sition. Frederic de Salice, who had been sent to Venice from the re- 
public of the Grisons, to demand the release of some of its subjects, 
gives the following account of the state of matters in the year 1557: 
“Tn this commonwealth, and in general throughout Italy, where the 
pope possesses what they call spiritual jurisdiction, the faithful are sub- 
jected to the severest inquisition. Ample authority is given to the 
inquisitors, on the smallest information, to seize any one at their plea- 
sure, to put him to the torture, and (what is worse than death) to send 
him to Rome ; which was not wont to be the case until the time of the 
reigning pontiff. I am detained here longer than I could wish, and 
know not when I shall be able to extricate myself from this labyrinth.”? 
Scearcely had this ambassador returned home, after accomplishing his 
object, when another of his countrymen, a merchant, was thrown into 
prison by the inquisition at Vicenza. To procure his release, it was 
necessary to despatch Hercules de Salice, late governor of the Grisons. 
His remonstrances, thoueh seconded by the influence of the French 
ambassador, were for some time disregarded by the senate, who sought 
to evade the terms of the treaty between the two countries, and the 
concessions which they had made during the preceding year : until, 
having demanded a public audience, he inveighed, amidst the murmurs 
of the elder patricians, with such intrepid eloquence, against the intol- 
erable arrogance of the papal claims, that the majority of the senate 
voted for the instant discharge of the prisoner.® As a reward for the 
zeal which they had displayed against the doctrine of Luther, the pope, 
in 1559, conferred on the senate of Venice the perpetual right of elect- 
ing their own patriarch.‘ 
In spite of the keen search made for them, many Protestants still 
,remained in the city of Venice. In the year 1560, they sent for a 
minister to form them into a church, and had the Lord’s Supper admin- 
istered to them in a private house. But soon after this, information 
having been given of their meetings by one of those spies whom the 
court of Rome kept in its pay, all who failed in making their escape 
were committed to prison. Numbers fled to the province of Istria ; and 
after concealing themselves there for some time, a party of them, 
amounting to twenty-three, purchased a vessel to carry them to a foreign 
country. When they were about to set sail, an avaricious foreigner, 


1 Vergerio al Gualt. On. Fratello; di Sa- afterwards thanked by several of the sena- 
madeno in Agnedina, a’ 24 April 1651: De tors, who admired the boldness with which 
Porta, tom. ii, p. 252. he, being a foreigner, and formerly in the 

Fade > es 999 military service of Venice, had dared to state 
: De Porta, tom. ii. p. 299. what would have cost a patrician his life. 
3 Ibid. p. 209—301, The ambassador was 4 Puffendorf, Introd, p. 574. 
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who had obtained a knowledge of their design, preferred a claim before 
the magistrates of the place against three of them for a debt which he 
alleged they owed him, and failing in his object of extorting the money, 
accused them as heretics who fled from justice ; in consequence of which 
they were arrested, conveyed to Venice, and lodged in the same prisons 
with their brethren. Hitherto the senate had not visited the Protest- 
ants with capital punishment ; though it would appear that, before this 
period, the inquisitors had, im some instances, prevailed on the local 
magistrates of the remoter provinces to gratify them to that extent. 
But now the senators yielded to those counsels which they had so long 
resisted ; and acts of cruclty commenced which continued for years to 
disgrace the criminal jurisdiction of the republic. Drowning was the 
mode of death to which they doomed the Protestants, either because it 
was less cruel and odious than committing them to the flames, or be- 
cause it accorded with the customs of Venice. But if the auto-da-fes 
of the Queen of the Adriatic were less barbarous than those of Spain, 
the solitude and silence with which they were accompanied were calcu- 
lated to excite the deepest horror. At the dead hour of midnight the 
prisoner was taken from his cell and put into a gondola or Venetian 
boat, attended only, beside the sailors, by a single priest, to act as con- 
fessor. He was rowed out into the sea, beyond the Two Castles, where 
another boat was in waiting. A plank was then laid across the two 
gondolas, wpon which the prisoner, having his body chained, and a 
heavy stone affixed to his fect, was placed ; and, on a signal given, the 
gondolas retiring from one another, he was precipitated into the deep.§ 
The first person who appears to have suffered martyrdom at Venice 
was Julio Guirlauda, a native of Trevisano.t| When sct on the plank, 
he cheerfully bade the captain farewell, and sank into the deep calling 
on the Lord Jesus.’ Antonio Ricetto, of Vicenza, was held in such 
respect, that, subsequently to his conviction, the senators offered to 
restore him not only to his liberty, but also to the whole of his pro- 
perty, part of which had been sold, and the rest promised away, pro- 
svided he would conform to the Church of Rome. The firmness of 
Ricetto was put to a still severer test : his son, a boy of twelve years 
of age, having been admitted into the prison, fell at his feet, and sup- 
plicated him, in the most melting strains, to accept of the offers made 


1 Histoire des Martyrs, f. 680, & Geneve, 
1597, folio. 

2 Calvini Epist. p. 85: Oper. tom. ix. 

3 Jlistoire des Martyrs, f. 651. De Porta, 
tom. ii. p. 33. 

4 Tho Socinian historians, formerly quoted 
(pp. 81, 117), in giving an account of the sup- 
pression of their colleges at Vicenza in 1546, 


say that two individuals bolding their senti- 


ments, ‘* Julius Trevisanus and Iranciscus 
do Ruego, were strangled at Venice.” This 
could not have happened at that time; for 
itis a wellauthenticated fact, that none were 


eapitally punished for religion at Venice be- 
fore the yearl1560. Busdravi Npist. ut supra, 
p. 826, Ilistoire des Martyrs, f. 680. Ihave 
little doubt that the two persons referred to 
were Julio Guirlauda of the Trevisano, and 
Francesco Sega of Rovigo, mentioned in tho 
text as drowned; and the Martyrology re- 
presents them as of the common Protestant 
faith. The author of that work, spexking of 
their death, uses the phrase, * persecutée 
par nouveaux Ebionites.” Did the Socinian 
historians read pour instead of par ? 

5 On the 19th October 1562. Ile was in 
his forticth year. List. des Martyrs, f£ 680 
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him, and not leave his child an orphan. The keeper of the prison 
having told him one day, with the view of inducing him to recant, that 
one of his companions had yielded, he merely replied, “What is that 
tome?” And in the gondola, and on the plank, he retained his firm- 
ness, praying for those who ignorantly put him to death, and commend- 
ing his soul to his Saviour. Francesco Sega, a native of Rovigo, com- 
posed several pious works during his confinement, for the comfort of 
his fellow-prisoners, part of which was preserved after his death.? 
Francesco Spinula, a native of the Milanese, being a priest, was more 
Beverely questioned than his brethren. He was thrice brought before 
the judges, and on one of these occasions the papal legate and a mum- 
ber of the chief clergy attended. In their presence, and when threat- 
ened with a fiery death, he professed openly the articles of the Protest- 
ant faith, and bore an explicit testimony against the usurpations of the 
pope, the doctrine of purgatory, and the invocation of saints. During 
a fit of sickness, brought on by the length and rigour of his confine- 
ment, some concessions were extorted from him, but, on his recovery, 
he instantly retracted them, and being formally degraded from the 
priesthood, obtained the same watery grave with his brethren.s But 
the most distinguished of those who suttered death at Venice, was the 
venerable Fra Baldo Lupctino.* The following account of him by his 
nephew, in a book now become very rare, deserves to be preserved 
entire. “The Reverend Baldus Lupetinus, sprung from a noble and 
ancient family, was a Jearned monk and provincial of the order to 
which he belonged. After having long preached the word of God in 
both the vulgar languages (the Italian and Sclavonian), in many cities, 
and defended it by public disputation in several places of celebrity with 
great applause, was at last thrown into close prison at Venice, by the 
Inquisitor and papal legate. In this condition he continued, during nearly 
twenty years, to bear an undaunted testimony to the Gospel of Christ ; 
so that his bonds and doctrine were made known, not only to that city, 
but to the whole of Italy, and even to Europe at large, by which means 
evangelical truth was more widely spread. ‘Two things, among many 
others, may be mentioned as marks of the singular providence of Gud 
towards this person dwing his imprisonment. In the first place, the 
princes of Germany often interceded for his liberation, but without suc- 
cess. And, secondly, on the other hand, the papal legate, the inquisi- 
tor, and even the pope himself, laboured with all their might, and by 
repeated applications, to have him, from the very first, committed to 
the flames, as a noted heresiarch. This was refused by the doge and 
senate, who, when he was at last condemned, freed him from the 


1 To died on the 15th of February 1566. martyr the same individual who composed 


Ibid. the Latin poetical version of the Psalms, 
2 He was drowned ten days after Ricetto. which has beon several times printed along 
Ibid. with that of Wlarninio. Spec. Italia Ref. p. 


8 He suffered on the 31st of January 1567. 836. 
Ibid. p. 681. Gerdes mukes Spinula the — 4 Sco before, p. b4. 
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punishment of the fire by an express decree. It was the will of God 
that he should bear his testimony to the truth for so long a time ; and 
that, like a person aflixed to a cross, he should, as from an eminence, 
proclaim to all the world the restoration of Christianity and the reve- 
lation of Antichrist. At last this pious and excellent man, whom nei- 
ther threatenings nor promises could move, sealed his doctrine by an 
undaunted martyrdom, and exchanged the filth and protracted tortures 
of a prison for a watery grave.” 1 

We have good reason to think that many others, whose names have 
not come down to us, suffered the same death at Venice,” besides those 
who perished by diseases contracted during a tedious and unwholesome 
imprisonment. Among the latter was Jeronimo Galateo, who evinced 
his constancy in the faith by enduring a rigorous confinement of ten 
years.® It may naturally be supposed that those violent measures would 
dissipate the Protestants in Venice ; and yet we learn that they had 
secret meetings for worship in the seventeenth century, distinct from 
those which the ambassadors of Protestant states were permitted to 
hold.* 

Everywhere throughout Italy, during the period under consideration, 
those suspected of favouring the new opinions were sought out with 
equal keenness, and treated with at least equal cruclty, as in the Vene- 
tian territories. As the archives of the inquisition are locked up, we 
are left in general to judge of its proccedings in the interior states, 
whose political or commercial relations with Protestant countries were 
slender, from collateral circumstances and incidental notices. From 
the number who escaped, we may form some idea of the still greater 
number which must have been caught in the fangs of that vigilant 
and insatiable tribunal; and there was not a city of any note in 
Italy from which there were not refugees in some part of Protestant 
Europe. The execution done by the inquisition at Cremona may be 
conjectured from the notice bestowed on it by the popish historians, 
who often refer with peculiar satisfaction to the superior strictness of 
its regulations and celerity of its movements.? At Faenza, a nobleman, 
revered for his high birth and distinguished virtues, fell under the 
suspicion of the inquisitors of that city asa Lutheran. After being long 
Marium, p. 249, Basil, 1553. 


1Matth. Flacius, De Sectis, Dissensionibus, Curionis Pas- 


&e. Scriptorum Pontificiorum ; Prafat. ad 
Ducem et Senat. Venet. p. 43. Conf. Verye- 
rio, Lettere al Mons. Deltino, Vescovo de Le- 
sina: De Porta, tom, ii. p. 53. ; 

2 Veneti in sua ditione persecutionem 
satis gravem Christo taciunt Beryomi, Brixiw, 
Veronex, Patavii. Omnia bona Ulixi comitis 
(nempe Martinengi) ad fiscum recdacta sunt 
Brixiw. Comes Ulysses mihi tias legit.” 
Aug. Maynardusad Fabritium, 7 Mart. 1563: 
De Porta, ii, 459.“ Veneti exterique Ltalim 
Principes sevam adyersus pios persecutio- 
nem prosequuntur.” Ulysses Martinenuus, 
Comes & Barcho, ad Bullingeruim, ibid, De- 
cembr. 1563: Ibid. p. 486. 

8 Eusebius Captivus, per Micronymum 


quillus Kestaticus, p. 34. 

4 Jacobi Grynai Mpistola ad Mippolytum a 
Collibus 1600 scripta; in Monument, Pietatis, 
tom. ii, p. 157. Franc. ad Man, 1701. Conf. 
Gerdes. Ital, Ref. p. 98. Sealiger says that 
Mous. Dolot (C. de Harlay, brother to the 
first president of VParis) told him that he 
hiad carried the writings of Calvin to tho 
Lords of Venice, and that there were many 
persons there who were previously acquaint- 
ed with the Protestant doctrine and books. 
Secunda Senlizerana, art. Dolut. See also 
the letters of Diodati to Scaliyer. Wpistres 
Yrancoises ¥ M. de la Seala, pp. 68, 235—237,. 

5 Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, 
part ii, pussin. 
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detained in a foul prison, he was put to the torture. Not being able 
to extort from him what they wished, the inquisitors ordered the in- 
fernal operation to be repeated, and the victim expired among their 
hands. The report of this barbarous deed spreading through the city, 
created a tumult, in which the house of the inquisition was attacked, 
its altars and images torn down, and some of the pricsts trodden to 
death by the incensed multitude. The persecution was also severe in 
the duchy of Parma ; the duke having entered into a treaty with that 
violent pontiff, Paul IV., by which he delivered up the properties and 
lives of his innocent subjects to the mercy of the inquisition.? 

The flourishing church at Locarno was a great eyesore to the popes, 
distant as it was from Rome. In the measures taken for its suppression 
it was necessary to proceed with caution, as it included persons of 
wealth and respectability, and as the sovereignty of the place belonged 
to the Swiss cantons, some of which were Protestant, and all of them 
jealous of their authority. From the year 1549, when the disputation 
formerly mentioned® took place, every means was taken to excite odinm 
against the Protestants in the minds of their fellow-citizens, and to in- 
volve them in a quarrel with the inhabitants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and with the government of Milan. Beccaria, their most zealous 
advocate, though dismissed from prison, was exposed to such personal 
danger, that he deemed it prudent, by the advice of his friends, to 
banish himself and retire to Chiavenna.t Next to him, the individual 
most obnoxious, from his talents and activity, was Taddeo de Dunis. 
His fame as a physician having made his advice to be sought for 
throughout the adjacent country, he found it necessary to remove to a 
more central place within the Milanese. No sooner was it known that 
he was without the protection of the Swiss confederacy, than his old 
antagonist, the priest of Lugano, gave ‘information against him, as a 
ringleader of the heretics, to the inquisitor at Milan, who sent a party 
to intercept and seize him on one of his professional journeys. Being 
warned of his danger, he secured himself by retreating hastily to the 
mountains, Trusting, however, to his innocence, or to the powerful 
interest of the families which he attended, he afterwards appeared 
voluntarily before the inquisitor, and was so fortunate as to be dismissed, 
on condition of his quitting the Milanese, and confining his medical aid 
for the future to the inhabitants of his native district.® 

During four years the Protestants at Locarno were subjected to every 
species of indignity short of open violence. They had for some time 
desisted from employing the priests to confess their sick, and from 
burying their dead after the popish manner, with torches and the cross ; 
and they had their children baptised by ministers whom they brought 
for that purpose from Cliavenna, when they had no pastor of their own, 

1 Fglinus ad Bullingerum, 29 Mart. 1568: 8 See before, p. 85. 
De Porta, tom. ii. pp. 4187, 48S. 4 Muralti Oratio, in Tempe Helvetica, tom. 

3 Fridericus Saliccus ad Bullingerum, 10 iv. p. 165. 
Jan. 1558: Ibid. p. 295, 5 Ibid. p. 149. 
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The increase of the Protestants lessened in this way the gains of the 
mercenary priesthood, who endeavoured to move heaven and earth 
against the innovators, as at once sacrilegious and unnatural. They 
circulated the base report that the Protestants were guilty of the most 
licentious practices in their secret meetings ; and such calumnious 
rumours, while they met with casy credit from the ignorant and super- 
stitious multitude, were encouraged by others who were too enlightened 
not to know their falsehood. In the mean time, a deep plot was laid by 
one Walther, a native of the popish canton of Uri, who was at that time 
town-clerk of Locarno, and who, some years after, was banished tor 
holding a treasonable correspondence with the Duke of Alva, Governor 
of Milan. He forged adeed, purporting that the senators, citizens, and 
other inhabitants of the town and bailiwick of Locarno, bound them- 
selves by oath to the seven popish cantons that they would adhere 
to the pope and the Roman religion until the meeting of a gene- 
ral council. This paper he dated several years back, and sent it 
as a genuine deed to an assembly of the seven cantons, held in March 
1554, who, without making any inquiries, immediately passed a de- 
cree, that all the Locarnese should, agreeably to their bond, make 
confession to the priests during the ensuing Lent ; that they should 
give their names to the superior of the church; and that the rites of 
sepulture should be denied to those who had not received mass on their 
death-bed.* The promulgation of this decree at Locarno came on the 
Protestants like a thunderbolt. They instantly despatched a commis- 
sioner to the Protestant cantons, with instructions to represent the 
utter falsehood of the allegation on which the deeree proceeded, and to 
entreat them, as their joint temporal superiors, and as professors of the 
same faith, to exert their influence to avert the ruin which threatened two 
hundred heads of families, who had never swerved from their allegiance, 
and against whom no occasion or fault had been found, except concern- 
ing the Jaw of their God. In consequence of this representation, the 
deputies of the Protestant cantons assembled at Arau, and wrote to 
those of the popish persuasion, desiring them not to proceed farther in 
the aflair of Locarno until the meeting of the next diet of the con- 
federacy, nor to take any step which would infringe the rights of the 
Protestant cantons in that territory. To defeat this interposition, the 
‘enemies of the persecuted Locarnese industriously circulated through 
Switzerland that they were not entitled to the protection of the Pro- 
testant cantons, inasmuch as they were infected with Servetianism, 
Anabaptism, and other fanatical opinions.? Being informed of this by 


1 March 10, 1554. Muralti Oratio, 150,152. jiérens punis par l’exil ou par la mort. Aprés 


His- 


2 This report bas misled a modern Swiss 
historian, who, speaking of Locarno, says: 
“*Léhus ct Paustus Socin avoient répandu 
daus cette contrée une doctrine beaucoup 
plus libre encore que celle de Zwingli et de 
Calvin, Mais ils furent chassés, ct leurs ad- 


eux, Beccaria devint & Locarno,” &e, 
toire do la Nation Suisse, par Len, Zschokke, 
trad. par Ch. Mounard, p. 207. | Faustus 
Socinus was only born in 1539; and there is 
not the Jeast evidence that his uncle Lelius 
ever saw Locarno, 
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their commissioner, they transmitted to Zurich a confession of their 
faith, in which they avowed their agreement with the reformed churches 
concerning the Trinity, the incarnation and mediatory work of Christ, 
justification, and the sacraments ; which had the effect of silencing this 
unfounded calumny. ‘Two general diets were held in the end of the 
year 1554, for discussing this subject. The fictitious bond was unani- 
mously set aside ; but when they came to the main point, the enemies 
of the reformed at Locarno insisted that it should be decided by the 
majority of votes in the dict, contrary to the rule usually observed in 
questions relating to religion. Riverda, bishop of Terracino, who had 
been sent as papal nuncio to the diet, stimulated the popish deputies to 
violent measures, while those of the Protestant cantons were influenced, 
partly by jealousy of one another, and partly by dread of interrupting 
the peace of the confederacy. The matter was referred at last to 
arbiters chosen from the two mixed cantons, who gave it as their judg- 
ment that the inhabitants of Locarno, who were free from crime, should 
either embrace the Roman Catholic religion, or leave their native 
country, taking with them their families and property ; that they should 
not return thither, nor be permitted to settle in the territories of the 
seven Catholic cantons; that those chargeable with reproaching thie 
Virgin Mary, with Anabaptism, or other opinions contrary to both con- 
fessions, should be punished ; that this sentence should be intimated to 
the prefect of Locarno ; and that it should be carried into effect by de- 
puties sent by the seven Catholic cantons, provided those of the four 
Protestant ones refused to take part in the affair, or absented themselves. 
Against this decision the deputies of Zurich protested, declaring that, 
though they were resolved to abide by the league, and not to excite any 
commotion, they could not agree to have this sentence intimated in 
their name, and still less to take any sharein carrying it into execution. 
This protest was afterwards formally approved of by their constituents. 
It was no small part of the indignity offered to the Protestants by this 
decree, that Locarno was that year under the government of Isaiah 
Reuchlin, the prefect appointed by the canton of Zurich. This excellent 
man, who had already experienced repeated vexations in the discharge 
of his office, from the violence of the Roman Catholics, was thrown into 
great perplexity by the intelligence of what was concluded at the dict ; 
from which, however, he was relieved, by instructions from home to re- 
gulate his conduct by the protest taken by the deputies of his native city. 

So bent were the popish cantons on the execution of their edict, and 
so much were they afraid lest anything should intervene to prevent it, 
that they ordered their deputies to cross the Alps in the depth of winter, 
On their arrival at Locarno, the latter assembled the inhabitants, and 
in a threatening harangue told them, that as they had by their rebel- 
lious and perverse innovations in religion disturbed the peace and 
nearly broken the union of the Helvetic body, they might justly have 

1 Muralti Oratio, p. 152—160, 
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been visited with exemplary punishment, but that the dict, graciously 
overlooking their past faults, had ordained a law by which their future 
conduct should be imperiously regulated. The deerce having been read, 
the municipal authorities immediately ratified it by their subscriptions. 
The inhabitants, being divided in sentiment, were allowed till next day 
to give in their answer. On the following morning such as were resolved 
to adhere to the popish religion appeared before the deputies, and beg- 
ging forgiveness for anything in their past conduct which might have 
been offensive, promised an entire obedience and conformity to the laws 
for the future. In the afternoon, the Protestants, drawn up in regular 
order, two men, followed by their wives, walking abreast, the women 
carrying their infants in their arms, the men leading their children, and 
those who were most respectable for their rank taking the lead, pro- 
ceeded to the council-room, where they were received by the deputies 
with marks of indecent levity, instead of that respect and sympathy to 
which their appearance and prospects entitled them. One of their 
number addressed the deputies in the name of his brethren. “ Being 
heavily accused of embracing novelties and dangerous opinions, they 
begged leave,” he said, “ humbly to declare that they professed that faith 
which was prefigured under the Old Testament, and more clearly re- 
vealed by Christ and his apostles. After searching the Scriptures, and 
comparing the Latin and Italian translations, with prayer for divine 
ilumination, they had embraced that doctrine which was summarily 
comprehended in the apostles’ creed, and rejected all human traditions 
contrary to the word of God. They disclaimed Novatianism and all novel 
opinions, and held in abhorrence everything that favoured licentiousness 
of manners, as they had often protested to the seven Popish and four 
Protestant cantons. Committing themselves to Providence, they were 
prepared to suffer anything rather than foment strife, or be the occa- 
sion of war in the confederation. They had always preserved their 
allegiance to the confederate cantons inviolate, and were willing to 
spend their blood and treasure in their defence. They threw themselves 
on the generosity and merey of the lords of the seven cantons, and sup- 
plicated them, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, to take pity on such a 
number of persons, including delicate females and helpless infants, who, 
if driven from their native country, must be reduced to the greatest 
distress ; but whatever resolution might be come to respecting this 
request, they entreated that a rigorous investigation should be made 
into the crimes, alfeeting their honour and the eredit of their religion, 
with which they had been charged ; and that, if any of them were 
found guilty, they should be punished, according to their demerit, with 
the utmost soverity.” With hearts as rigid and haughty as the Alps 
which they had lately passed, the deputies replied to this touching and 
magnanimous appeal : “ We are not come here to listen to your faith, 
The lords of the seven cantons haye, by the deed now made known to 
you, declared what their religion is, and they will not suffer it to be 
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called in question or disputed.! Say, in one word, are you ready to quit 
your faith, or are you not?” To this the Protestants with one voice 
replied : “‘ We will live in it, we will dic in it ;” while the exclamations 
“we will never renounce it !”—“it is the only true faith !"—“ it is the 
only holy faith !”—“it is the only saving faith !”—continued for a con- 
siderable time to resound from different parts of the assembly, like the 
murmurs which succeed the principal peal in a thunderstorm. Before 
leaving the room, they were required individually to give their names 
tothe clerk ; when two hundred persons immediately came forward with 
the greatest alacrity and with mutual congratulations.? 

Perceiving that they could look for no favour from the deputies, who 
sternly refused them permission to remain till the rigour of winter was 
over, the Protestants made preparations for their departure, and sent 
Taddeo de Dunis before them to request an asylum from the magistrates 
of Zurich. But they had still to suffer greater trials. Riverda, the 


- papal nuncio, following up his success at the diet in Switzerland, made 


his appearance at Locarno, Having obtained an audience of the depu- 
ties, and thanked them in the pope’s name for the care they had testified 
for the Catholic faith, he requested, first, that they should require the 
Grison league to deliver up the fugitive preacher Becearia, that he might 
be punished for the daring crime which he had committed in corrupting 
the faith of bis countrymen ; and, secondly, that they would not permit 
the Locarnese emigrants to carry along with thein their property and 
children ; but that the former should be forfeited, and the latter re- 
tained and brought up in the faith of the Church of Romo, The 
deputies readily acceded to the first of these requests, but excused 
themselves from complying with the second, with which their instruc- 
tions did not warrant them to interfere. They begged the nuncio, how- 
ever, to grant power to the priests of Locarno to receive such of the 
Protestants as might be induced to return into the bosom of the church. 
This Riverda not only granted, but also offered his own services, along 
with those of two Dominican doctors of theolory, whom he had 
brought along with him to convince the deluded heretics. — But though 
he harassed the Protestants, by obliging them to listen to harangues 
delivered by the monks, and to wait on conferences with himself, he did 
not succeed in making a single convert. Having heard of three ladies 
of great respectability, Catarina Rosalina, Lucia di Orello, and Barbara 
di Montalto, who were zealous Protestants, the nuncio felt a strong in- 
clination to enter the lists of controversy with them ; but they parricd 
his attacks with so much dexterity, and exposed the idolatry and abuses 
of the Romish church with such boldness and severity, as at once to 
mortify and irritate his eminence. Barbara di Montalto, the wife of 
the first physician of the place, having incurred his greatest resentment, 
he prevailed on the deputies to issue an order to apprchend her for 


1 **Das willen sio unargnieret und ungedisputicret haben.” 
% Muralti Oratio, p. 140—164, 
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blasphemies which she had uttered against the sacrifice of the mass. 
Her husband’s house, which had been constructed as a place of defence 
during the violent feuds between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, was 
built on the Lake Maggiore, and had a concealed door, requiring the 
strength of six men to move it, which opened upon the water, where a 
boat was kept in waiting, to carry off the inmates upon any sudden alarm. 
This door he had caused his servants to open that night, in consequence 
of an alarming dream, which led him to apprehend danger, not to his 
wife indeed, but to himself. Early next morning the ofticers of justice 
entered the house, and bursting into the apartment where the lady was 
in the act of dressing herself, presented a warrant from the deputics to 
convey her to prison. Rising up with great presence of mind, she 
begged them, with an air of feminine dclicacy, to permit her to retire 
to an adjoining apartment, for the purpose of putting on some article of 
apparel. This being granted, she descended the stairs, and, leaping 
into the boat, was rowed off in safety, before the eyes of her enemies, 
who were assembled in the court-room to reccive her. Provoked at 
this disappointment, the nuncio and deputies wreaked their vengeance 
upon the husband of the lady, whom they stripped of his property. 
Not satisfied with this, they amerced in a large sum two members of 
the reformed church who had refused to have their children baptized 
after the popish forms. But the severest punishment fell on a poor 
tradesman named Nicolas. We had been informed against, some time 
before, for using, in a conversation with some of his neighbours, certain 
expressions derogatory to the Virgin Mary, who had a celebrated chapel 
in the vicinity, called Madonna del Sasso; and the prefect Reuchlin, 
with the view of silencing the clamours of the priests, had punished his 
imprudence by condemning him to an imprisonment of sixteen weeks, 
The poor man was now brought a second time to trial for that offence, 
and, after being put to the torture, had sentence of death passed upon 
him, which was unrelentingly executed by order of the deputies, not- 
withstanding the intercession of the Roman Catholic citizens in his 
behalf." 

The Protestants had fixed on the 3d of March 1555, for setting out 
on their journey ; and so bitter had their life been for some time, that, 
attached as they were to their native place, they looked forward to the 
day of their departure with joy. But before it arrived, the government 
of Milan, yielding to the instigations of the priesthood, published an 
edict, prohibiting the Locarnese exiles from remaining above three days 
within the Milanese territory, under the pain of death ; and imposing a 
fine on those who should afford them any assistance, or enter into con- 
versation with them, especially on any matter connected with religion. 
Being thus precluded from taking the road which led to the easiest pas- 
sage across the Alps, they set out carly on the morning of the day fixed, 
and, after sailing to the northern point of the Lake Maggiore, passed 

1 Muralti Oratio, pp. 157, 164—170. 
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the Helvetian balliages, by the way of Bellinzone, and reached Rogo- 
reto, a town subject to the Grison league. Here the Alps, covered with 
snow and ice, prescuted an impassable barrier, and obliged them to take 
up their winter quarters, amidst the inconveniences necessarily attend- 
ing the residence of such a number of persons among strangers. After two 
months, the thaw having opened a passage for them, they proceeded to 
the Grisons, where they were welcomed by their brethren of the same 
faith. Being offered a permanent residence, with admission to the pri- 
vileges of citizenship, nearly the half of their number took up their 
abode in that country ; the remainder, amounting to a hundred and 
fourteen persons, went forward to Zurich, the inhabitants of which 
came out to meet them at their approach, and, by the kind and fraternal 
reception which they gave them, consoled and revived the hearts of the 
sad and weary exiles.) 

In the mean time, the city of Locarno rejoiced at the expulsion of the 
reformed, as if it had been the removal of a plague ; but this exultation - 
was of short continuance. The most industrious part of the community 
being expelled, the trade of the place began to languish. As if visibly 
to punish the cruelty with which they had treated their brethren, their 
lands were laid waste during the succeeding year by a tempest, while 
the pestilence raged with still more destructive violence among the in- 
habitants. To these calamities were added intestine animosities and 
dissensions. The two powerful families of the Buchiachi and Rinaldi, 
who had been leagued against the Protestants, now became competitors 
for the superiority of the neighbouring village of Brisago, vacant by the 
expulsion of the Orelli; and, in support of their claims, they raised 
bands of armed men, attacked each other, and committed depred: itions 
on the peaceable inhabitants ; in consequence of which the Swiss 
government was obliged to maintain a garrison at great expense in 
Locarno.? 

Hard as was the fate of the Locarnese Protestants, it was mild com- 
pared with that of their brethren in the interior of Italy, who had no 
friendly power to save them from the vengeance of Rome, and no asy- 
lum at hand to which they could flee, when refused the protection of 
their own governments. To retire in a body was impossible ; they 
were obliged to fly singly ; and when they ventured to return for the 
purpose of carrying away their families or recovering the wreck of their 
fortunes, they were often seized by the familiars of the Inquisition, and 
lodged in the same prisons with their brethren whom they had lett be- 
hind them. While the profession of the truth exposed persons to such 
hardships and perils, we need not wonder that many were induced to 

1! Muralti Oratio, 171, 172. Sleidan, tom. 2 Muralti Oratio, p. 174-175. Another 
iii, lib. xxvi. p. 506. Schelhorn makes the account of the persecution of the Locarnesc, 
number of those who reached Zurich 133, besides thut of Muralto, is given in a letter 
Ergétzlichkeitcu, tom. iii p. 1162. A fewper- from Simon Sultzer, minister at Basle, to J. 


sons, attached to the reformed doctrine, stili Marbach. Fechtius, Epist. Marbach, p. 40. 
remained at Locarno. De Porta, il. 346. &e. 
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recant, while still greater numbers, with the view of avoiding or allay- 
ing suspicion, gave external countenance to a worship which they in- 
wardly detested as superstitious and idolatrous. This was the case at 
Lucca. Averse to quit their native country, and to relinquish their 
honours and possessions, trusting in their numbers and influence, and 
deceived by the connivance of the court of Rome at their private meet- 
ings for a course of years, the Protestants in that republie became 
secure, and began to boast of their superior courage in maintaining 
their ground, while many of their brethren had timidly deserted it, and 
suffered the banner of truth, which had been displayed in different 
quarters of Italy, to fall to the ground. But this pleasing dream was 
soon to be dissipated. Scarcely had Paul IV. mounted the papal 
throne, when orders were issued for the suppression of the Lucchese 
conventicle. According to a preconcerted plan, its principal members 
were in one day thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition ; and, at 
the sight of the instruments of torture, the stoutest of them lost their - 
courage, and were fain to make their peace with Rome on the easiest 
terms which they could purchase. Martyr, whose apology for his flight 
they had with difficulty sustained, and whose example they had refused 
to follow when it was in their power, felt deeply afilicted at the dissipa- 
tion of a church in which he took a tender interest, and at the sudden 
defection of so many persons in whose praises he had often been so 
warm. In a letter which he addressed to them on this occasion, he 
says : “ How can I refrain from lamentations, when I think that such a 
pleasant garden as the reformed church at Lucca presented to the view, 
has been so completely laid waste by the crucl tempest as scarcely to 
- retain a vestige of its former cultivation? Those who did not know you 
might have entertained fears that you would not be able to resist the 
storm ; it never could have entered into my mind that you would fall 
so foully. After the knowledge you had of the fury of Antichrist, and 
of the danger which hung over your heads, when you did not choose 
to retire, by availing yourselves of what some call the common remedy 
of the weak, but which, in certain circumstances, | deem a wise pre- 
caution, your friends were disposed to say, ‘These tried and brave 
soldiers of Christ will not fly, because they are determined, by their 
martyrdom and blood, to open a way for the progress of the Gospel in 
their native country, emulating the noble examples which are given 
every day by their brethren in France, Belgium, and England.’ Ah, 
how much have these hopes been disappointed | What matter of boast- 
ing has been given to our antichristian oppressors ! But this confound- 
ing catastrophe is to be deplored with tears rather than words,”* 
Notwithstanding these severities, the seeds of the reformed doctrine 
were not extirpated in Lucca. In the year 1556, some of the best 
familics in that city, with the view of enjoying the free exercise of reli- 
gion, transferred their families and wealth to Switzerland and France, 


1 Martyris Loc, Com, pp. 771, 772. 
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The Micheli, Turretini, Calendrini, Burlamacchi, Diodati, Balbani, and 
Minntoli, who have made so ereat a figure in the state and church ‘of 
Geneva, came originally from Lucca. Irritated by their departure, the 
government barbarously offered three hundred crowns to the person 
who should kill one of them in Italy, France, or Flanders. The council 
of Geneva wrote to Lucca requesting the recall of this proclamation, 
but all their solicitations were in vain, though it does not appear that 
the refugees were molested any farther than by being put in fear of 
their lives.1 We find the popish writers complaining that, in the year 
1562, the heretics in Lucca kept up a correspondence with their country- 
men in foreign countries, and, by means of merchants, procured Pro- 
testant books from Lyons and Geneva.? In 1556, more families from 
Lucca arrived at Geneva ;* and in the following year a severe ordi- 
nance came from the Lucchese authorities, prohibiting all intercourse, 
by specch or letters, with those who had been denounced “rebels for 
the cause of religion.” * 

The refugees from Lucca appear to have been allowed to remain in 
quietness until 1679, when an unexpected occurrence showed that they 
were not altogether forgotten in the Jand of their fathers. This was a 
letter addressed to them by Cardinal Spinola, at that time Bishop of 
Lucca, in which his eminence declared that, “in his paternal solicitude 
for the diocese over which Innocent XI. had placed him, he had learned 
with grief that, during the troubles of the bygone century, multitudes 
remarkable for the nobility of their extraction and the superiority of 
their talents, had left a city in which they filled the highest offices, to 
repair to Geneva ; that the affection he felt for the descendants of these 
men would not allow him to rest until he had taken this step, with the 
view of prevailing with them to return to the bosom of their mother 
church, for the success of which he had ordered a public supplication 
throughout the whole of his diocese ; and that he trusted they would 
remember, that there was nothing more glorious nor more conducive to 
their safety than to yield to God, and betake themselves to the only 
sanctuary of truth.” The refugees at first thought it most prudent to 
return no answer to this letter, lest truth should oblige them to say 
things unpleasant to a prelate who had spoken of their ancestors in 
such flattering terms; but being aware that there was at that time a 
general concert among the Roman Catholic powers to make prosclytes 
of the Protestants, and hearing that reports unfavourable to their stead- 
fastness were abroad, and that the cardinal was actually applying to 
the pope for their absolution, they felt it incumbent on them to publish 


1 Picot, Histoire de Gentvo, tom. ii. p. Geneva, Meidelberg, Leipsic, Prague, and 


110. Cracow, and was as unsettled in his religious 
2 Raynaldi Annales, ad ann. 1562. erced as in his place of residence; having 
3 Leti, Historia Genevrina, parte iii. p. 162, been suecessively a Calvinist, Lutheran, 


Bibl. Modenese, tom, v. p. 125, Among Arian, Jesuit, and (if we may believe his 
the persons named in this ordinance as conntryman Squareinpo) Atheist.  Beza 
rebels is, ‘* Messer Simoni Simone, Medico.” Wypist. ep. 53, 56. Brucker, Hist. Philos. iv. 
This ingenious but versatile man residedat 256. Bock, i. 834, 910. 
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to the world their real sentiments. After giving a sketch of the progress 
which the reformed religion had made at Lucca, they, in their answer, 
analyse the cardinal’s letter, and conclude with an affectionate and 
forcible appeal to their “ kinsmen according to the flesh,” who were still 
groping in the darkness of popish Lucca.!’ When the reply came into 
the hands of Spinola, he sent one copy of it to the pope and another to 
the Congregation of the Holy Office, who ordered him to cause all the 
copies to ) be burnt by the executioner.” 

Two facts are sufficient to establish the severity of persecution in 
the Duchy of Mantua. In the year 1566, Guglielmo, Duke of Mantua, 
respecting the rights of his subjects as well as his own authority, re- 
fused to send certain persons accused of heresy to Rome for trial. This 
drew down upon him the indignation of Pius V., who threatened him 
with excommunication and a declaration of war, as one who had made 
Mantua a nest of heretics; and his holiness would have carried his 
threats into execution, had not the princes of Italy prevailed on him to 
pardon the duke on his submission. Two years after, a person allied 
to the duke, having been seized by the Inquisition on suspicion of 
heresy, his highness begeed the chief inquisitor to release the prisoner. 
This request was refused by the haughty monk, who replied, that 
though he acknowledged the duke as his temporal lord, yet, in the 
present case, he acted for the pope, who possessed a power paramount 
to that of any secular prince. Some days after, the duke sent a second 
message, pressing his former request, when the inquisitor, holding out 
the keys of the dungeon, told the messengers insolently they might re- 
lease the prisoners at their peril.‘ 

In no quarter of Italy were more cruel methods employed to extir- 
pate the new opinions than in the Milanese, especially after it fell under 
the dominion of Philip II. of Spain. Galeazzo Trezio, a nobleman of 
Lodi, while attending the university of Pavia, had imbibed the re- 
formed doctrines from Maynardi, who acted at that time as an Augus- 
tinian preacher, and was afterwards confirmed in them by the instrue- 
tions of Curio. Having fallen into the hands of the Inquisition i in 1551, 
and retracted some concessions which he had been induced to make at 
his first apprehension, he was sentenced to be burned alive, a punish- 
ment which he bore with the utmost fortitude? The persecution be- 
came more general when the Duke of Alva was made governor. In the 
year 1558 two persons were committed to the flames. One of them, a 
monk, being forced by an attending priest into a pulpit erected beside 
the stake to make his recantation, confessed the truth with great bold- 


PERSECUTION IN MANTUA AND MILAN. 


1 Tettre de M. le Cardinal Spinola, eveque 
de Luqnes, aux originaux Luquois quide- 
meurent a Geneve, Avec les Considerations 
quils ont frit 2 ce sujet. A Gendve, 1680. 
Phe cardinal’s letter was dated May 19,1679. 

2 Leti, Historia Genevrina, parte vy. p. 
$51—366. Vhe reply was written by the 
pastor Burlamacehi, from materials furuish- 
ed by the pastor ‘Turretini. 


8 Bzovii Annales, ad ann. 156. 


4 Ppist. Tob. Eeliniad Jf. Bullineerum, 2 
Mart. 1508: Ve Porta, tom. ii. p. 486. 

5 The account of this martyr was furnish- 
ed by Celio Secundo Curio to Pantaleon, 
Rerum in Eeclesia Gestarum, p. v47—249. 
Cont. Jlicronymi Marii Busebius Captivus, tf. 
106. 
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ness, and was driven into the fire with blows and curses. During the 
course of the following year scarcely a week elapsed without some indi- 
vidual being brought out to suffer for heresy ; and, in 1563, eleven 
citizens of rank were thrown into prison. The execution of a young 
priest in 1569 was accompanied with circumstances of peculiar barbar- 
ity. He was condemned to be hanged and dragged to the gibbet at a 
horse’s tail. In consequence of earnest intercessions in his favour, the 
last part of the sentence was dispensed with ; but after being half- 
strangled, he was cut down, and refusing to recant, was literally 
_ roasted to death, and his body thrown to the dogs.* 

Persecution was also let loose within the territories of Tuscany. In 
1547, a law was proclaimed at Florence, calling upon all who possessed 
heretical books, particularly those of Ochino and Martyr, to deliver 
them up within fifteen days, under the pain of a hundred ducats, and 
ten years’ confinement in the galleys ; threatening a personal visit to 
the houses of suspected persons after the expiry of the limited time ; 
and forbidding, under heavy penalties, the printing of such books. 
After the establishment of the Inquisition, more decisive measures were 
adopted by the commissioners of the Holy Office, the vicar of the arch- 
bishop, the provost of the metropolitan church, and the spedalingo or 
director of the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. In December 1551 an 
auto-da-fé was eclebrated in the city of Florence, in which twenty-two 
persons walked in procession as penitents, among whom was Bartolom- 
meo Panchiarichi, a wealthy citizen, who had served the duke in the 
capacity of ambassador to the court of France. They were clothed in 
caps and cloaks painted with crosses and devils, and were publicly “ re- 
conciled” in the cathedral church, while the books found in their pos- 
session were burned in the piazza. At the same time a number of 
females went through this ceremony privately in the church of San 
Simone. The zeal of the inquisitorial commissioncrs was soon after 
signaliscd in the case of a native of Piacenza, who had come to Florence 
in 1547, and having dedicated to the duke a translation of Xenophon, 
continued his literary pursuits in that city. The record of his process, 
which has been preserved, bears : “ That Ludovico Domenichi, a learned 
man of about thirty years of age, had translated, from Latin into the 
vulgar tongue, the Nicodemiana of Calvin, caused it to be printed, and 
corrected it, the book being most dishonest, and printed in Florence, 
not at Basle, as it falsely pretended, on which account he was suspected 
of heresy, though he denied having ever held any dangerous opinions : 
that he should therefore abjure, as one violently suspected, having a copy 
of the book translated by him hung from his neck, and be afterwards con- 
demned to the galleys for ten years, less or more, for transgressing the laws 
which regulated the press.”* These severities increased at a subsequent 
period, Under the pretext that it was dangerous to intrust to a num- 
ber of persons the seerets which transpired in the course of examination, 

1 De Porta, tom. ii. pp. 295, 29, 486, 488. * Galluzzi, i, 143, 144. 
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Pius V. discharged the three commissaries who had hitherto taken part 
in trials for heresy, and committed the whole business to a single in- 
quisitor, which was the same thing as transferring the power to the 
Congregation at Rome, by whose directions he was regulated. This, 
together with the facile conduct of Cosmo in delivering up to the pope 
Carnesecchi, whose fate will afterwards be recorded, spread terror and 
discontent over the city. Numbers betook themselves to flight, and 
others were sent to Rome. The inquisitor, fond of displaying his power, 
and anxious to recommend himself by his activity, harassed the in- 
habitants incessantly, interrogating the unlearned on the profoundest 
mysteries of religion, and converting into heresy what proceeded from 
mere ignorance. In the year 1567, the regent remonstrated with the 
pope against these iniquitous proceedings, and insisted that the arch- 
bishop and nuncio should be associated with the inguisitor ; but all 
that could be obtained was the removal of the latter, and the substitu- 
tion of one less indiscreet and ignorant. The consequence was, that 
Florence, which had long been the resort of enlightened men from all 
parts of the world, was shunned by forcigners ; and as the minds of 
the inquisitors were filled with the notion that emissaries were sent 
from Germany and France to disseminate the new opinions in Italy, 
persons coming from these countries, unless they were furnished with 
the most unexceptional testimonials, were subjected to infinite trouble 
and vexation.* 

These proceedings drove many persons, eminent for their talents and 
rank, from Tuscany. Michael Angelo Florio, a popular preacher in his 
native country, became pastor to a congregation of Italian Protestants, 
first in the Grisons and afterwards in London.? The name of Nardi, so 
fainiliar to those acquainted with Italian literature, appears in the 
catalogue of those who forsook Florence from love to the Gospel.* 
Pietro Gelido, a native of Samminiato, was an ecclesiastic of great 
learning, who having been educated in his youth at the court of Cle- 
ment VIL. took up his residence in Florence. He had served the duke 
in the character of secretary at the court of France, and acted as his re- 
sident in Venice from 1552 to 1562, during which period he acquitted 
himself equally to the satisfaction of the republic and of his prince. 
During the visits which he paid to Ferrara, Gelido had imbibed the 


1 Galluzzi, ii. 208, 204. Proemio de ]’Authore, M, Michel-Angelo 


2 Florio is the author of a very rare and 
curious work, including a life of the unfor- 
tunate and accomplished Lady Jane Grey: 
“* Historia de Ja Vita ¢ de la morte de lilius- 
triss. Signora Giovanna Graia, gia Reina 
eletta e publicata d'Inghilterra: ede la couse 
aceadute in quel Reyno dopo la morte del 
Re Edoardo VI. nella quale secondo le Divine 
Scritture si trata de i principali articoli de la 
Religione Christiana, Con ]'agginnuto d’una 
doctiss. disputa Theologica fatta in Ossonia, 
VYanno 1554. L'Argumento dell tutto. si 
dechiaro ne l’Auuertimento sequente, e nel’ 


Florio Fiorentino, gia Predicatore famuso del 
Sant Evangelio en piu cita d'Ltalia, et en 
Londra, Stampate appressi Richardo Pittore 
ne l’anuo di Christo 1607.” 


$ Joannes Leo Nardus, Florentinus, Ta- 
bularum duarum Legis Evangelicw, Grative, 
Spiritus, et Vita, Libri quinque. Bas. 1535. 

4 We learn from Galluzzi, that he was com- 
monly called "Ll Vero,” and he is no doubt 
the person mentioned by that name in a 
letter from Paulus Manutins to Carnesecchi, 
Lettere di Tredeci, p. 204, edit. 1069. 
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doctrines of the Reformation, and gave great offence to the clerey by 
the intercourse which he held with the Germans, and the protection 
which he extended to those who were suspected of heresy. This in- 
duced him to retire to France, and to take up his abode with the 
Duchess Renée of Ferrara. But he was not permitted to enjoy this re- 
tirement. A spy of his former master gave false information against 
him to the Florentines who surrounded Queen Catherine ; and being 
accused at court, he found it necessary to retreat to Geneva, where he 
joined the Italian congregation already erected in that city. From that 
place he addressed a letter to Cosmo, vindicating his own conduct, and 
urging the duke to use his influence with the pope toassemble a council 
in the heart of Germany, and to attend it in person! The example of 
Gelido was followed, at a later period, by Antonio Albizio, who be- 
longed to one of the noblest familics in Tuscany. He was the founder 
of the Academy of Alterati at Florence, and had been sent by the grand 
duke as ambassador to the Emperor Maximilian IT. ; but having dis- 
covered the truth byreading the Seriptures, he made a voluntary sacrifice 
of his honours, and retired to Kempten in Suabia, where he divided his 
time, until his death in 1626, between devotional exercises and literary 
studies. Great influence was used by his friends to recover him to the 
ancient faith, but without effect ; and his process was going on before 
the inquisition at Rome when he died.? 

Similar proceedings took place in Sienna, which had now fallen under 
the dominion of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. During a number of 
years after the discovery of the defection of Ochino, the Soccini, and Pale- 
ario, from the Romish faith, the clorgy and inquisitors alarmed the go- 
vernment with reports of the spread of heresy in the city and territories 
of Sienna. In 1560 the Bishop of Bologna was sent to conduct a pro- 
cess which was deemed of ereater importance ; it was that of Cornelio 
Soccini, who was aceused of having adopted the peculiar opinions of his 
relation, faustus Socinus. As all that could be drawn from him by 
examination was, that he believed whatever was contained in the Scrip- 
tures, he was, with the consent of the duke, transferred to Rome. In 
the year 1567 the persecution became severer, and many were driven 
from the country, subjected to process, or delivered up to the Moly 
Office. Even Germans who had come, under the security of the public 
faith, to study at the university of Sienna, were scized and placed in the 
hands of the pope.® 

At Naples the Protestants enjoyed a repricve from persecution during 
the dissensions excited by the renewed attempt to introduce the Spanish 
Inquisition.t* But the people were satisfied with the abandonment of 


1 Galluzzi, ii. 77, 78. was published by Jac. Zeamann in 1692, and 
2 Mazzuehelli, Scrittori Italiani, tom. i. his life by I’. D. Haebericin im 1740, 
part. i. p. 337. He was the author of Stem- 8 Galluzzi, ii, 202, 203. 
mata Principum Christianoram, Aug. Vind. 4 See before, p. 128. Gongalo de Ileseas, 
3612, and of Bxercitationes Theologicw, Cam-  Tlistoria Pontifical y Catholica, parte i. f 
poduni, 1616. An account of his conversion 418, a.—420, b.- Burgos, 1578. 
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that measure by the government, which, in its turn, not only forgave 
the pope for fomenting the late opposition to its measures, but entered 
into a treaty with him, in which it was agreed to take common measures 
for rooting out the new opinions. Lorenzo Romano, a native of Sicily, 
had, at a former period, instilled the doctrine of Zuingle into the minds 
of many of the inhabitants of Caserta, a town lying about fifteen miles 
north of Naples. Having gone to Germany, where he was more fully 
instructed in the truth, he returned to the Neapolitan territory in 1549, 
and, having opened a class for logic, took occasion to expound the 
Scriptures to his scholars. But the jealousy of the clergy was awake, 
and he was soon delated to the Inquisition. Romano did not possess 
the firmness of a martyr: alarmed at the danger which he had incurred, 
he sought an interview with the Theatine cardinal, confessed his errors, 
and informed him of the numbers, including persons of the first rank, 
male and female, who had embraced heresy, both in the capital and in 
other parts of the kingdom. He was condemned to abjure his opinions 
publicly in the cathedral churches of Naples and Caserta, and to under- 
go certain other penances at Rome ; after which he obtained his liberty.! 
In consequence of his information, the inquisitors sent by the pope 
commenced a rigorous search after heretics in the city of Naples, which 
was afterwards extended over the kingdom. Many were thrown into 
prison, and not a few sent to Rome to undergo the fiery ordeal. These 
severities continued, with intervals of relaxation, during several years. 
On the 24th of March 1564, two noblemen, Giovan-lranceseo d’Alois, 
of Caserta, and Giovan-Bernardino di Gargano, of Avarsa, after being 
convicted of heresy, were beheaded in the market-place, and their bodies 
consumed to ashes in the sight of the people.? 

The prosecutions for heresy, together with the dread of the intro- 
duction of the inquisition in which the inhabitants were kept, had 
a fatal influence on the interests both of trade and literature. Whole 
streets in the city of Naples were deserted by their inhabitants. ‘The 
academies of the Sireni, Ardenti, and Incogniti, lately erected for the 
cultivation of poetry, rhetoric, and astronomy, were shut up by the 
viceroy, under the pretext that the members, after giving out a question 
on some branch of secular learning, dropped it, and centered on discus- 
sions respecting the Scriptures and divinity.’ 

Two things conspired with this violence to ruin the reformed cause in 
Naples. The first was the coming of certain adherents of Anabaptism and 
Arianism, who got introduced to the secret meetings of the Protestants, 
and made disciples to their peculiar tenets.* The second was the practice 
which some of them indulged, of attending the popish worship, partaking 
of mass, and conducting themselves in public in every respeet as if they 
had been papists. These have been called Valdesians by some writers, 


1 Giannone, Hist. Civ, de Naples, b. xxxii. 3 Giannone, lib, xxxii. chap. v, sect. i. 
chap. v. scct. i 4 Life of the Marquis of Vico, chap, vil. p. 
2 [bid. sect. ii, 13. Lond, 1035. 
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because they justified themselves by appealing to the example of Valdes, 
and to the advice which he gave those whom he had instructed in the 
doctrine of justification, but whose minds were yet fettered by prejudices 
in favour of the Church of Rome and the ancient rites. This practice, 
which became more general as the persecution increased, not only 
offended those conscientious individuals who shunned the popish wor- 
ship as idolatrous, but it gradually wore off from the minds of the con- 
formists the impressions of that faith which they had embraced, and 
prepared them for sacrificing it on the slightest temptation. Notwith- 
standing all their caution, not a few of them were scized as suspected 
persons, and purchased their lives by recanting those truths which they 
had professed to hold in the highest estimation, But this was not all: 
having once incurred the jealousy of the inquisitors, and exposed them- 
selves to the malice or avarice of informers, some of them were seized a 
second time, and subjected to tortures and a cruel death, as relapsed 
heretics. Afraid of incurring the same punishment, or actuated by a 
desire to enjoy the pure worship of God, a considerable number of Pro- 
testants agreed to quit Italy ; but when they came to the Alps, and 
stopped to take a last view of their beloved country, the greater part, 
struck with its beauties, and calling to mind the friends and the com- 
forts which they had left behind, burst into a flood of tears, and, aban- 
doning their purpose, returned to Naples. They had scarcely arrived 
there when they were thrown into prison, and, having submitted to 
penance, spent the remainder of their lives distrusted by those around 
them, and preyed upon by remorse and a consciousness of self-degrada- 
tion.? 

When the reformed opinions had been suppressed in the capital, the 
Neapolitan government permitted the inquisitors to roam through the 
country like wild beasts let loose, and to devour its innocent subjects. 
Of all the barbarities of which Rome was guilty at this period, none 
was more horrible than those which were inflicted on the descendants 
of the ancient Waldenses. It would seem as if she wished to ex- 
ceed the crueltics committed during the dark ages, in the crusades 
which Simon de Montfort, of bloody memory, had conducted against 
the ancestors of that people, under the consecrated banners of the 
church. 

The Waldensian colony in Calabria Citeriore* had increased in the 
sixteenth century to four thousand persons, who possessed several 
towns in the neighbourhood of Cosenza, of which the principal were 
Santo Xisto, belonging to the Duke of Montalto, and La Guardia, 
situate on the sea-coast. Cut off from intercourse with their brethren 
of the same faith, and destitute of the means of education for their 
pastors, this simple people, at the same time that they observed their 
own forms of worship, had gradually become habituated to attend 
on mass, without which they found it ditlicult to maintain a friendly 


‘1 Life of Marquis of Vico, chap. vii. p. 14 2 \bid., x. 21. 3 See before, p. 4. 
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intercourse with the original inhabitants of the place. Their curiosity 
was awakened by hearing that a doctrine bearing a strong affinity to 
that of their fathers was propagated in Italy; they eagerly sought to 
become acquainted with it, and being convineed that they had erred 
hitherto in countenancing the popish worship, they applied to their 
brethren in the valleys of Pragela, and to the ministers of Geneva, to 
obtain teachers who should instruct them more perfectly, and organise 
their churches after the Scripture pattern By diligent preaching and 
catechising, these missionaries not only promoted the knowledge of the 
truth among those to whom they were sent, but propagated it in the 
neighbouring towns, and in the province of Basilicata.’ 

No sooner was this known at Rome, than the sacred college sent two 
monks, Valerio Malvicino and Alfonso Urbino, into Calabria, to sup- 
press the churches of the Waldenses, and reduce them to the obedience 
of the Holy See. On their first arrival, the monks assumed an air of 
great gentleness. Having assembled the inhabitants of Santo Xisto, 
they told them that they had not come with the view of hurting any 
person, but merely to warn them in a friendly manner to desist from 
hearing any teachers but those appointed by their ordinary : that if 
they would dismiss those men who had led them astray, and live for 
the future according to the rules of the Roman church, they had 
nothing to fear ; but that, if they acted otherwise, they would expose 
themselves to the danger of losing their lives and property, by incurring 
the punishment of heretics. They then appointed a time for celebration 
of mass, which they required all present to attend. Instead of com- 
plying with this injunction, the inhabitants, in a body, quitted the 
town and retired into the woods, leaving behind them only a few aged 
persons and children, Concealing their chagrin, the monks imme- 
diately went to La Guardia, and having caused the gates to be shut, 
assembled the inhabitants, and told them that their brethren of Santo 
Xisto had renounced their erroneous opinions, and gone to mass, exhort- 
ing them to imitate so dutiful and wise an example. The poor simple 
people, crediting the report of the monks, and alarmed at the danger 
which they held out, complicd ; but no sooner did they ascertain the 
truth, than, overwhelmed with shame and vexation, they resolved 
instantly to leave the place with their wives and children, and to join 
their brethren who had taken refuge in the woods ; a resolution from 
which they were with difficulty diverted by the representations and 
promises of Salvatore Spinello, the feudatory superior of the town. In 
the mean time, the monks procured two companies of foot soldiers to 
be sent into the woods, who hunted the inhabitants of Santo isto 
like beasts of prey, and, having discovered their lurking-place, fell on 
them with cries of Ammazzi, ammazz ! “Murder them, murder them !” 
A part of the fugitives took refuge on a mountain, and having secured 


. ? Zanchii Epistole, lib. ii. p. 860. Leger, Hist. des Bglises Vaud. part ii. p. 333, 
2 Giannone, lib. xxxii. chap. v. sect. ii, 
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themselves among the rocks, demanded a parley with the captain. i 
After entreating him to take pity on them, their wives, and children, 
they said that they and their fathers had inhabited that country for ; 
several ages, without having given any person cause to complain of 
their conduct ; that if they could not be allowed to remain in it any } 
longer without renouncing their faith, they hoped they would be per- 
mitted to retire to some other country ; that they would go, by sea or 
land, to any place which their superiors were pleased to appoint; that i 
they would engage not to return; and that they would take no more. | 
along with them than what was necessary for their support on the | 
journey, for they were ready to part with their property rather than do 
violence to their consciences by practising idolatry. They implored 

him to withdraw his men, and not oblige them reluctantly to defend | 
themselves, as they could not answer for the consequences, if reduced 

to despair. Instead of listening to this reasonable offer, and reporting 

it to his superiors, the captain ordered his men to advance by a defile, 

upon which those on the hill attacked them, killed the greater part, 

and put the rest to flight. 

It was immediately resolved to avenge on the whole body this unpre- 
meditated act of resistance on the part of a few. The monks wrote to 
Naples that the country was in a state of rebellion, upon which the 
viceroy despatched several companies of soldiers to Calabria, and, to 
gratify the pope, followed them in person. On his arrival, listening to 
the advice of the inquisitors, he caused a proclamation to be made, 
delivering wp Santo Xisto to fire and sword, which obliged the inhabit- 
ants to remain in their concealments. By another proclamation, he 
offered a pardon to the bannitti, or persons proscribed for crimes (who 
form a numerous class in Naples), on the condition of their assisting in 
the war against the heretics. This brought a number of desperate 
characters to his standard, who, being acquainted with the recesses of 
the woods, tracked out the fugitives, the greater part of whom were 
slaughtered by the soldiers, while the remainder took refuge in the 
caverns of the high rocks, where many of them died of hunger. Pre- 
tending to be displeased with the severity of military execution, the 
inquisitors retired to some distance from the place, and cited the 
inhabitants of La Guardia to appear before them. Encourayed by the 
reports which they had heard, the people complied; but they had no 
sooner made their appearance, than seventy of them were scized and 


conducted in chains to Montalto.? 


1 Perrin, Hist. des Vaudois, part. i. p. 199 
—202. Perrin relates this under the year 
1560, and speaks of it as having taken place 
after Louis Paschal came to Calabria. But 
I suspect he has placed it too late, At least 
the author of Busdragi Lpistola, which is 
dated 15th December 1558, speaking of the 
progress of the reformed doctrine in Italy, 
says: “ Nam quotidio aliquid novi sentitur, 
nune in hac civitate, nung in illa. Calabria 

q 


They were put to the question by 


nuper fere tota tumultuata est.” Scrin. 
Antiq. tom. i, p, 322. 

2 Giannone says, that the heretics had 
fortified Guardia; and that Scipio Spinelli, 
finding he could not reduce it by force, had 
recourse to deceit, and, under pretext of an 
exchange of prisoners, introduced soldiers 
into the castle, and pained possession of 
the town, List. de Naples, b. xxxii, G@ Vv. 
sect. il. 
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the orders of the inquisitor Panza, to induce them not only to renounce 
their faith, but also to accuse themselves and their brethren of having 
committed odious crimes in their religious assemblies. To wring a 
confession of this from him, Stefano Carlino was tortured until his 
bowels gushed out. Another prisoner, named Verminel, having, in the 
extremity of pain, promised to go to mass, the inquisitor flattered him- 
self that, by increasing the violence of the torture, he could extort a 
confession of the charge which he was so anxious to fasten on the 
Protestants. But though the exhausted sufferer was kept during cig¢ht 
hours on the horrid instrument called the kell, he persisted in denying 
the atrocious calumny. A person of the name of Marzone was stripped 
naked, beaten with iron rods, dragged through the streets, and then 
felled with the blows of torches. One of his sons, a boy, having 
resisted the attempts made for his conversion, was conveyed to the top 
of a-tower, from which they threatened to precipitate him, if he would 
not embrace a crucifix, which was presented to him. He refused ; and 
the inquisitor, in a rage, ordered him instantly to be thrown down. 
Bernardino Conte, on his way to the stake, threw away a crucifix 
which the executioner had forced into his hands ; upon which Panza 
remanded him to prison, until a more dreadful mode of punishment 
should be devised. He was conveyed to Cosenza, where his body was 
covered with pitch, in which he was burnt to death before the people. 
The manner in which persons of the tender sex were treated by this 
brutal inquisitor, is too diseusting to be related here. Suffice it to say, 
that he put sixty females to the torture, the greater part of whom died 
in prison in consequence of their wounds remaining undressed. On his 
return to Naples, he delivered a great number of Protestants to the 
secular arm at St Agata, where he inspired the inhabitants with the 
utmost terror ; for. if any individual came forward to intercede for the 
prisoners, he was immediately put to the torture as a favourer of heresy.? 

Horrid as these facts are, they fall short of the barbarity perpetrated 
on the same people at Montalto in the year 1560, under the government 
of the Marquis di Buccianici, to whose brother, it is said, the pope had 
promised a cardinal’s hat, provided the province of Calabria was cleared 
of heresy. I shall give the account in the words of a Roman Catholic, 
servant to Ascanio Caraccioli, who witnessed the scene: the letter in 
which he describes it was published in Italy, along with other narra- 
tives of the bloody transaction. “ Most illustrious sir,—Having written 
you from time to time what has heen done here in the affair of heresy, 
I have now to inform you of the dreadful justice which began to be 
executed on these Lutherans early this morning, being the 11th of 
June. And, to tell you the truth, I can compare it to nothing but the 


1 Perrin, ut supra, p. 202—204. Leger, Anania, who had taken an active part in 


Histoire des Eglises Vaudoiscs, tom. ii, p. the persceution of that innocent people, 
335. wrote an account of it in Latin verse. Gian- 


3 Ibid. pp. 205, 206. A pricst named none, ut supra, 
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slaughter of so many sheep. They were all shut up in one house as in 
a sheepfold. The executioner went, and, bringing out one of them, 
covered his face with a napkin, or Venda, as we call it, led him out toa 
field near the house, and, causing him to kneel down, cut his throat 
with a knife. Then, taking off the bloody napkin, he went and brought 
out another, whom he put to death after the same manner. In this 
way, the whole number, amounting to ecighty-cight men, were butchered. 
I leave you to figure to yourself the lamentable spectacle, for I can 
scarcely refrain from tears while I write; nor was there any person 


“who, after witnessing the execution of one, could stand to look on a 


second. The mcekness and patience with which they went to martyr- 
dom and death are incredible. Some of them at their death professed 
themselves of the same faith with us, but the greater part died in their 
cursed obstinacy. All the old men met their death with cheerfulness, 
but the young exhibited symptoms of fear. I still shudder while I 
think of the executioner with the bloody knife in his teeth, the dripping 
napkin in his hand, and his arms besmeared with gore, going to the 
house and taking out one victim after another, just as a butcher docs 

the sheep which he means to lall. According to orders, wagons are 
already come to carry away the dead bodics, which are appointed to be 
quartered, and hung up on the public roads from one end of Calabria 
to the other. Unless his holiness and the Viceroy of Naples command 
the Marquis de Buccianici, the governor of this province, to stay his 
hand and leave off, he will go on to put others to the torture, and 
multiply the executions until he has destroyed the whole. Even to-day 
a decree has passed that a hundred grown-tp women shall be put to 
the question, and afterwards executed ; in order that there may be a 
complete mixture, and we may be able to say, in well-sounding language, 

that so many persons were punished, partly men and partly women. 'T his 
is all that I have to say of this act of justice. It is now eight o’clock, 
and I shall presently hear accounts of what was said by these obstinate 
people as they were led to execution. Some have testified such obstinacy 
and stubbornness as to refuse to look on a crucifix, or confess to a priest ; 
and they are to be burnt alive. The heretics taken in Calabria amount 
to sixteen hundred, all of whom are condemned ; but only eighty-eight 
have as yet been put to death. This people came originally from the 
valley of Angrogna, near Savoy, and in Calabria are called Ultramontani. 
Four other places in the kingdom of Naples are inhabited by the 
same race, but I do not know that they behave ill; for they are a 
simple unlettered people, entirely occupied with the spade and plough, 
and, I am told, show themselves sufliciently religious at the hour of 
death.”! Lest the reader should be inclined to doubt the truth of such 
horrid atrocities, the following summary of them, by a Neapolitan 
historian of that age, may be added. After giving some account of 
the Calabrian heretics, he says: “Some had their throats cut, others 


1 Pantalcon, Rerum in Eccles, Gest. Ilist. f. 337, 338. Deo Porta, tom. ii, pp. 309, 312. 
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were sawn through the middle, and others thrown from the top of a 
high cliff: all were cruelly but deservediy put to death. It was strange 
to hear of their obstinacy ; for while the father saw his son put to 
death, and the son his father, they not only exhibited no symptoms of 
grief, but said joyfully that they would be angels of God: so much 
had the devil, to whom they had given themselves up as a prey, 
deceived them.”? 

By the time that the persecutors were glutted with blood, it was not 
difficult to dispose of the prisoners who remained. The men were sent 
to the Spanish galleys ; the women and children were sold for slaves ; 
and, with the exception of a few who renounced their faith, the whole 
colony was exterminated.? “ Many a time have they atilictcd me from 
my youth,” may the race of the Waldcnses say: “many a time have 
they afflicted me from my youth. My blood—the violence done to ine 
and to my flesh—be upon” Rome ! 

While the popes exerted themselves in the suppression of the reformed 
doctrine in other parts of Italy, it may be taken for granted that they 
were not idle within the Territories of the Church. It has been stated 
by some writers, that the procedure of the Inquisition was milder in 
Italy than in Spain ; but both the statement of the fact and the reasons 
by which it is usually accounted for require to be qualified. One of 
these reasons is, the policy with which the Italians, including the popes, 
haye always consulted their pecuniary interests, to which they postponed 
every other consideration. This, however, will be found to hold true as 
to their treatment of the Jews rather than of the Lutherans. The 
second reason is, that the popes being temporal princes in the States of 
the Church, had no occasion to employ the inquisition to undermine the 
rights of the secular authorities in them, as in other countries. This is 
unquestionably true; and it accounts for the fact that the Court of 
Inquisition, long after its operations had been suspended in Italy, con- 
tinued to be warmly supported by papal influence in Spain. But at the 
time of which I write, and during the remainder of the sixteenth century, 
it was in full and constant operation, and the popes found that it enabled 
them to accomplish what would have batlled their power as secular 
sovereigns. ‘The chief difference between the Italian and Spanish in- 
quisitions at that period, consisted in their policy respecting the mode 
of punishment. ‘The latter sought to inspire terror by the solemn 
spectacle of a public act of justice, in which the scaffold was crowded 
with criminals. Except in the case of the remote and friendless Cala- 
brians, it was the object of the former to avoid all unnecessary pub- 
licity and eclat, With this view, the mode of punishment usual at Venice 
was sometimes adopted at Rome, as in the case of Bartolommeo Fonzio,* 


1 Tommaso Costo, Seconda Parte del Com- that Ponzio was drowned along with thir- 


pendio dell’ Istoria di Napoli, p. 267. tecn preachers of the Gospel. Diss. de Mira- 
2 Porrin, ut supra, pp. 206, 207. Hist. des culis Weeles. Wvang. sect. 45. I conjecture 
Martyrs, f. 516, a. that this writcr was misled by a cursory in- 


8 Do Porta, ii, 33. Heidegger states spection ofa letter (then probably unprint- 
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In other cases the victims were brought to the stake singly or in small 
numbers, and often strangled before being committed to the flames. 
The report of the auto-da-fes of Seville and Valladolid blazed at once 
over Europe; the executions at Rome made less noise in the city, 
because they were less splendid as well as more frequent ; and the 
rumour of them died away before it could reach the ear of foreigners. 

Paul IIL. threw many of the Protestants into the prisons of Rome ; 
they were brought forth to execution by Julius III. ; and Paul IV. 
followed in the bloody track of his predecessor. ,Under the latter the 
Inquisition spread alarm everywhere, and created the very evils which 
it sought to allay. Princes and princesses, clergy and Jaity, bishops and 
friars, entire academies, the sacred college, and even the Holy Office itself, 
fell under the suspicion of heretical pravity. The conclave was subjected 
to an expurgatory process. Cardinals Morone and Pole, with Foscarari, 
Bishop of Modena, Luighi Priuli, and other persons of eminenee, were 
prosecuted as heretics. It was at last found necessary to introduce lay- 
men into the Inquisition, “because,” to use the words of a contemporary 
writer, “not only many bishops, and vicars, and friars, but also many of 
the inquisitors themselves, were tainted with heresy.”? Much of the 
extravagance displayed at this time is, no doubt, to be ascribed to the 
personal fanaticism and jealousy of the pontiff, who sent for some of the 
cardinals to his death-bed, and recommended the Inquisition to their 
support with his latest breath. Such was the frenzied zeal of this in- 
fallible dotard, that, if his life had been spared a little longer, the poet’s 
description of the effects of superstition would have been realised, “ and 
one capricious curse enveloped all.” Irritated by his violent proceedings, 
and by the extortion and rapine with which they had been accompanied, 
the inhabitants of Rome, as soon as the tidings of his death transpired, 
rose in tumult, burnt the house of inquisition to the ground, after hay- 
ing liberated all the prisoners, broke down the statue which Paul had 
erected for himself, and dragging its members with ropes through the 
strects, threw them into the Tiber.? 

Pius IV. was naturally of a mild disposition, and put a stop to the 
violent and arbitrary proceedings of his predecessor. But he was 
unable to control the cardinal placed at the head of the Inquisition, and 
accordingly his pontificate was diszraced by the massacres in Calabria, 
and by exccutions in various parts of Italy. In the room of the edifice 


which had been demolished in the 


ed) from Frechtus to Bullinger, dated July 
24, 1588, which says: ‘‘ Bartholomaum Fon- 
tium Venetum, publica fide sibi a Romano 
Pontifice data, Romam pervenisse et fidei sure 
rationem dedisse, ac statim ab Antichristo 
sacco impositum et Tiberi immersum, in 
Domino mortuum, in bujus locum XII 
emersisse cvangelicos priedicatores, qui Romie, 
invito etiam Antichristo, Christum annun- 
cient.” Fueslin, Wpist. Reform, Uelvet. p. 177. 
It is rather a serious mistake to confound 
emergo with immeryo. 


tumult, a house beyond the Tiber, 


1 Bernini, [storia di tutte l’Teresia, secol. 
xvi, cap, vii.: Puigblanch’s History of the 
Inquisition, i. 61, 62. 


2 Natalis Comes, List. sui Temporis, lib. 
ite f. 263, "269? 


3 Galluzzi, tom. ii p. 71. ‘ Du temps de 
Pie LV. on parloit fort librement & Rome ; 
j'y etois du regne de Pie IV. et V.” Secunda 
Scaligerana; Collect. des Maiscaux, tom, ii. 
p. 504, 
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which belonged to one of the cardinals, was appropriated to the inquisi- 
tors, and cells were added to it for the reception of prisoners. This was 
commonly called the Lutheran prison, and is said to have been built on 
the site of the ancient Circus of Nero, in which so many Christians were 
delivered to the wild beasts. It was in this prison that Philip, the son of 
the learned Joachim Camerarius, and Peter Rieter de Kornburg, a 
Bavarian gentleman, were confined for two months during the year 
1565, having been seized, when visiting Rome on their travels, in con- 
sequence of the information of a Jew, who mistook Ricter for another 
German with whom he had quarrelled. But although the mistake was 
acknowledged by the informer himsclf, they were detained as herctics, 
and obtained their liberty only through the interference of the imperial 
ambassador, accompanied with a threat from the Protestant princes that 
the agents of Rome should be treated in the same manner in travelling 
through Germany. Pompeio di Monti, a Neapolitan nobleman, who 
had been seized by the familiars of the Inquisition as he was crossing 
the bridge of St Angelo on horseback along with his relation Marcan- 
tonio Colonna, was lodged in the same apartment with Camcrarius, who 
derived from his conversation much Christian comfort, as well as useful 
counsel, to avoid the snares which the inquisitors were in the habit of 
spreading for their prisoners? During the subsequent year di Monti 
was sentenced to be burnt alive ; but, in consideration of a sum of seven 
thousand crowns being advanced by his friends, he was only strang led, 
and his body afterwards committed to the flames.’ 

The flames of persecution were rekindled under Pius Vv, oe was 
created pope in the year 1566. The name of this inexorable pontiff was 
Michele Ghisleri, and the cruelties committed during the two preceding 
pontificates are in no small degree to be ascribed to his influence, as 
President of the Inquisition, a situation which he had held, under the 


designation of the Alexandrine Cardinal, since the late establishment of 


that tribunal. His elevation to the popedom was followed by a hot 
persecution in Rome and the States of the Church. It raged with great 
violence in Bologna, where “persons of all ranks were promiscuously 
subjected to the same imprisonment, and tortures, and death.”® “Three 
persons,” says a writer of that time, “have lately been burnt alive in 


that city, and two brothers of the noble family of Ercolani seized on . 


suspicion of heresy, and sent bound to Rome.” At the same time, many 


1 Schelhorn, Vita Philippi Camerarii, p. noted Jesuit, Petrins Canisius, by whom he 
§6—101. Relatio de Captivitate Romana was visited, pressed on him the Ojice of the 
Philippi Camerarii et Petri Rieteri, pp. 7— Holy Virgin, as more conducive to edifica- 
30, 54—64. This Jast work was published by tion; and, when it was declined, sent him 
Camerarius himself, and contains a particu. Amadis de Gaul, and Cwsar's Commentaries. 
lar account of the examinations whieh he Ibid. pp, 14, 15, 
underwent, and of the causes of his release, 8 Relatio, wt supra, pp. 7, 8. 

Se wae eves a : 

2 Relatio, ul supra, pp. 73, 7 rey shared : LE Per! : 0 ) 
together the vise Of aay Bible, whieh the Vita Philippi Camerarii, p. 102. Galluzzi, 
baron had procured and kept concealed in tM. HL. p. 75. 
his bed. Camerarius having applied for a 6 Thobias Bglinus ad Bullingerum, 29 
Psalter to assist him in his devotions, the Decem, 1567: De Porta, tom, ii. p. 400, 


4 Vhuani Jlist. lib. xxxix. ad ann. 1566. 
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of the German students in the university were imprisoned or obliged to 
fly." The following description of the state of matters in the year 1568 
is from the pen of one who was residing at that time on the borders of 
Italy : “ At Rome some are every day burnt, hanged, or beheaded : all 
the prisons and places of confinement are filled, and they are obliged to 
buildnew ones. That large city cannot furnish gaols for the numbers of 
pious persons who are continually apprehended. A distinguished per- 

son named Carnesecchi, formerly ambassador to the Duke “of Tuscany, 
has been committed to the flames. Two persons of still greater distine- 
tion, Baron Bernardo di Angole, and Count di Petigliano, a genuine and 
brave Roman, are in prison. After long resistance, they were at last 
induced to recant, on a promise that they should be set at liberty. But 
what was the consequence? The one was condemned to pay a fine of 
eighty thousand crowns, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment ; and the 
other to pay one thousand crowns, and be confined for life in the con- 
vent of the Jesuits. Thus have they, by a dishonourable defection, pur- 
chased a life worse than death.”? The same writer relates the following 
anecdote, which shows the base stratagems which the Roman inquisi- 
tion employed to gct hold of its victims: “A letter from Genoa to 
Messere Bonetti states that a rich nobleman at Modena, in the duchy 
of Ferrara, was lately informed against as a heretic to the pope, who 
had recourse to the following method of getting him into his claws. The 
nobleman had a cousin at Rome, who was sent for to the castle of St 
Angelo, and told, ‘Hither you must die, or write to your cousin at 
Modena, desiring him to meet you in Bologna at a certain hour, as if 
you wished to speak to him on important business.’ The letter was 
despatched, and the nobleman having ridden in haste to Bologna, was 
seized as soon as he had dismounted from his horse. His friend was 
then set at liberty. This is dragon’s game.” Speaking of the rigour 
of the inquisition in Italy, and the suddenness of executions at this 

period, Muretus said to de Thou: “We know not what becomes of 
people here : I am terrified every morning when I rise, lest I should be 
told that such and such a one is no more ; and, if it should be so, we 
durst not say a word.”* 

Furious as this pope was, he felt himself sometimes forced to yield to 

a power which he durst not brave. Galeas de San Severino, Count de 
Caiazzo, was a favourite of Charles IX. of France, and held a high rank 

in his army. Having occasion to go into Italy on his private atfuirs 

about the year 1568, he was thrown into the inquisition as a Huguenot. 

Charles instantly despatched the Marquis de Pisano with instructions 
to insist on the liberation of the count asa French subject. The pope re- 

quested time to deliberate. After repeated delays, the marquis demanded 


1 Hpistola Joachimi Camerarii, 16 Feb. 2 Thobias Eglinus ad Bullingerum, 2 Mart. 
1566; et Epistola Petri Ricteri,. prid, Td. 1568: De Porta, tom. ii. p, 456 
Maii 1567; Vita Philippi Camerarii, pp. 174, 3 [hid. 20 Mart.1568; De Porta, ii. 487. 
197. 4 Thuana, Collect. des Maiscaux, i. 16. 
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MARTYRDOM OF FANNIO. 167 


the release of the prisoner within eight days; and, that time having 
elapsed, he obtained an audience of his holiness, and told him peremptorily, 
that if the count was not delivered to him next day, the ambassador of 
France should be instantly recalled, and a stop put to all the ordinary in- 
tercourse with Rome as to ecclesiastical benefices in the kingdom. By 
the advice of the cardinals, Pius was prevailed on to give up the pri- 
soner, but with great reluctance, saying, that the king had sent hin 
an imbriacone, : 

Tt is not my intention to write a eta rere 3 but T eae altoge- 
ther pass over the names of those men who intrepidly displayed the 
standard of truth before the walls of Rome, and fell within the breach 
of the antichristian citadel. 

Fayentino Fanino, or Fannio, a native of Faenza, within the States of 
the Church, is usually, though not correctly, said to be the first who suf- 
fered martyrdom for the Protestant faith in Italy? Having received 
the knowledge of the truth by reading the Bible and other religious 
books in his native language, he began. to impart it to his neighbours, 
and was soon thrown into prison, Through the persuasion of his 
friends, he purchased his liberty by recantation, which threw him into 
great distress of mind. On recovering from this dejection, he resolved 
to exert himself more zealously than before in discovering to his coun- 
trymen the errors by which they were deluded, and in acquainting them 
with the way of salvation. For this purpose he commenced travelling 
through the province of Romagna. His plan was, after succeeding 
with a few individuals, to leave them to instruct others, while he re- 
moved to another place; by which means he, within a short time, 
disseminated extensively the knowledge of evangelical doctrine. He 
was at last seized at a place called Bagnacavallo, and conducted in 
chains to Ferrara. Neither threats nor solicitations could now move 
him to waver in his confession of the truth. To the lamentations of 
his wife and sister, who came to see him in prison, he replied, “ Let it 
suffice you, that, for your sakes, I have once denied my Saviour. Had 
I then had the knowledge which, by the grace of God, I have acquired 
since my fall, I would not have yielded to your entreaties. Go home 
in peace.” Of Fannio’s imprisonment, which lasted two years, it may 
be said that it fell out “to the furtherance of the Gospel, so that his 
bonds in Christ were manifest in all the palace.” He was visited by 
the Princess Lavinia della Rovere, by Olympia Morata, and other per- 
sons distinguished for rank or intelligence, who were ecified by his 
instructions and prayers, and took a deep interest in his fate. When 


1A drunkard. De Thou received this 2 According to Sealiger, a person named 
anecdote from the Marqnis himself. Thuana, Jacobin was the first martyrin Italy. The 
Collect. des Maisenux, tom. i. pp. 8, 4. Tt civilian Cujas, who was present at his execu- 
was the same nobleman who, when ordered tion, says he was not a Protestant, but merely 
by Sixtus V. to quit bis territories within diflered in some things from the Roman 
eight days, replied: ‘* Your territories ave church; for, adds he, ‘fin those days they 
not so large but that Lean quit them within burnt for a small matter.” Scaligerana Se- 
twenty-four hours,” Ibid. p. 5. cunda, art. Varetici. 
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orders were issued to prevent strangers from having access to him, he 
employed himself in teaching his fellow-prisoners, including several 
persons of rank, confined for state crimes, upon whom his piety, joined 
with uncommon modesty and meekness, produced such an effect, that 
they acknowledged, after their enlargement, that they never knew what 
liberty and happiness were until they found them within the walls of a 
prison. Orders were next given to put him in solitary confinement, 
where he spent his time in writing religious letters and essays, which he 
found means of conveying to his friends, and several of which were 
published after his death. So much were the priests afraid of the 
influence which he exerted over those who approached him, that his 
prison and his keeper were repeatedly changed. In the year 1550, 
Julius TIL, rejecting every intercession made for his life, ordered him to 
be executed. He was accordingly brought out to the stake at an carly 
hour in the morning, to prevent the people from witnessing the scene, 
and being first strangled, was committed to the flames.* 

At the same time, and in the same manner, did Domenica della Casa, 
Bianca suffer death. He was a native of Basano in the Venetian States, 
and acquired the knowledge of the truth in Germany, when a soldier 
in the army of Charles V. With the zeal of a young convert he endea- 
voured, on his return to Italy, to disabuse the minds of his deluded 
countrymen. After labouring with success in Naples and other places, 
he was thrown into prison at Piacenza, and, refusing to retract what 
he had taught, suffered martyrdom, with much fortitude, in the thirtieth 
year of his age.? 

We have already met repeatedly with Mollio, the Bolognese professor, 
who was held in such high esteem through Italy for his learning and holy 
life? After the flight of his brethren, Ochino and Martyr, in 1542, he 
was frequently in great danger, and more than once thrown into con- 
finement, from which he had always providentially escaped. But after 
the accession of Pope Julius II. he was sought for with great eager- 
ness, and being seized at Ravenna, was conducted, under a strong 
guard, to Rome, and lodged ina strait prison. On the 5th of Septem- 
ber 1553, a public assembly of the Inquisition was held with great 
pomp, which was attended by the six cardinals and their episcopal 
assessors, before whom a number of prisoners were brought with 
torches in their hands. All of them recanted and performed penance, 
except Mollio, and a native of Perugia, named Tisserano. When the 
articles of accusation against Mollio were read, permission was given 
him to speak. He defended the doctrines which he had taught respect- 

1 Olympiw Moratw Opera, pp. 90,102, 107. ficisjussu impic occisi sunt, brevis historia ; 


Nolten, Vita Olym. Morate, p. 127—134. Fran. Nigro Bassancnsi auctore, 1550.” 
Hist. des Martyrs, f. 186, 187. Bezw Lcones, 2 Sco bofore, pp. 57, 77. 


sig. Ih jj. 

2 Hist. des Martyrs, f. 487, b. The follow- 
ing work I have not seen: “ De Fannii 
Yaventini ac Dominici Bassancnsis morte, 
qui nuper ob Christum in Italia Rom. Pouti- 


4 During his imprisonment he composed a 
Commentary on Genesis, which is praised by 
Rabus, the German martyrologist. Gerdesii 
Italia Reform, p. 302. 
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ing justification, the merit of good works, auricular confession, and the 
sacraments ; pronounced the power claimed by the pope and his clerg 

to be usurped and antichristian ; and addressed his judges in a strain 
of bold and fervid invective, which silenced and chained them to their 
seats, at the same time that it cut them to the quick. “ As for you, 
cardinals and bishops,” said he, “if I were satisfied that you had justly 
obtained that power which you assume to yourselves, and that you had 
risen to your eminence by virtuous deeds, and not by blind ambition 
and the arts of profligacy, I would not say a word to you. But since I 
know, on the best grounds, that you have set moderation, and modesty, 


. and honour, and virtue at defiance, I am constrained to treat you with- 


out ceremony, and to declare that your power is not from God but the 
devil. If it were apostolical, as you would make the poor world be- 
lieve, then your manner of life would resemble that of the apostles. 
But when I perceive the filth, and falschood, and profaneness with 
which it is overspread, what can I think or say of your church but 
that it is a receptacle of thieves and a den of robbers? What is your 
doctrine but a dream—a lie forged by hypocrites? Your very counte- 
nances proclaim that your belly i is your god. Your great object is to 
seize and amass wealth by every species of injustice and cruelty. You 
thirst without ceasing for the blood of the saints. Can you be the 
successors of the holy apostles, and vicars of Jesus Christ—you who 
despise Christ and His word ; you who act as if you did not believe that 
there is a God in heaven ; you who persecute to the death His faithful 
ministers, make His commaniiments of no effect, and tyrannise over the 
consciences of His saints? Wherefore I appeal from your sentence, and 
summon you, cruel tyrants and murderers, to answer before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ at the last day, where your pompous titles and 
gorgeous trappings will not dazzle, nor your guards and torturing appa- 
ratus terrify us. And in testimony of this, take back that w hich you 
have given me.” In saying this, he threw the flaming torch which he 
held in his hand on the ground and extinguished it, Galled and gnash- 
ing upon him with their teeth, like the persecutors of the first Christian 
martyr, the cardinals ordered Mollio, together with his companion, who 
approved of the testimony he had borne, to instant execution, They 
were conveyed, accordingly, to the Campo del Fior, where they died 
with the most pious fortitude.* 

Pomponio Alvicri, a native of Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, was 
seized when attending the university of Padua, and after being ex- 


1 Hist. des Martyrs, f. 264, 265. Gerdesii 
Ital. Reform. p. 14. Zanchi gives the fol- 
lowing anccdote of this martyr, in a letter 
to Ballinger: ‘IT will relate what (Mollio 
of) Montaleino, the monk, who was after- 
wards burnt at Rome for the Gospel, onco 
said to me respecting your book, De origine 
erroris. AST had not read or seen the work, 
he exhorted me to purchase it; ‘and,’ said 
ho, ‘if you have not money, pluck out your 


right eye to enable you to buy it, and read 
it with the left.” By the fuvour of Provi- 
dence, I soon after found the book, with- 
out losing my eye; tor I bought it for a 
crown, and abridged it in such a character 
as that not even an inquisitor could read 
it; and in such a form, that, if he had read 

» he could not have discovered what my 
sentiments were.” Zauehii Wpist. lib. it. p. 
S73. 
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amined in the presence of the podesta, was sent bound to Venice. His 
answers, on the different examinations which he underwent, contain a 
‘ Juminous view of the truth, and form one of the most succinct and nerv- 
ous refutations of the principal articles of popery, from Scripture and 
the decretals, which is anywhere to be found. They had the effect of 
spreading his fame through Italy. J’rom regard to his learning and 
youth, the senators of Venice were anxious to set him at liberty, but as 
he refused to abandon his sentiments, they condemned him to the gal- 
leys. Yet, yielding to the importunities of the nuncio, they afterwards 
sent him to Rome, as an acceptable present to the newly-elected pope, 
Paul IV., by whom he was doomed to be burnt alive, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. The Christian magnanimity with which this 
youthful martyr bore that cruel death, terrified the cardinals who 
attended to grace the spectacle. A letter written by him, in his prison 
at Venice, describes the consolations by which his spirit was refreshed 
and upheld under his sufferings, in language to which I scarcely know 
a parallel. It appears from this interesting document, that the friends 
of evangelical truth were still numerous in Padua.* 

Equally distinguished was the constancy of Francesco Gamba, a native 
of Como. He was in the habit of visitmmg Geneva for the sake of con- 
versation with the learned men of that city. Having, on one of these 
occasions, participated along with them in the Lord’s Supper, the news 
of this fact reached home before him, and he was seized on the Lake of 
Como, thrown into prison, and condemned to the flames. By the inter- 
position of the Imperial ambassador and some of the Milanese nobility, 
his execution was prevented for some days, during which interval his 
firmness was assailed by the sophistry of the monks, the entreaties of 
his friends, and the interest which many of his townsmen of the popish 
persuasion took in his welfare. He modestly declined the last services 
of the friars, expressed his gratitude to those who had testified a con- 
cern for his life, and assured the judge, who lamented the necessity 
which he was under of executing the law, that he forgave him, and 
prayed God to forgive him. His tongue having been pertorated to pre- 
vent him from addressing the spectators, he kneeled down and prayed 
at the place of execution ; then rising, he looked round the crowd, 
which consisted of several thousands, for a particular friend, to whom 
he waved his right hand, which was loose, as the appointed sign that he 
died in peace and confidence ; after which he stretched out his neck to 
the executioner, who had been authorised, by way of favour, to strangle 
him before committing his body to the fire.? 

Godfredo Varaglia, though a Piedmontese, and put to death in his 

1 The autograph of this letter, together 2? This account is taken from a letter writ- 
with the facts respecting the writer, were ten by a gentleman of Como to the mar- 
communicated by Curioto thehistorian Wen-  tyr's brother. Actact Monim, Martyrum, 
ry Pantaleon. Rerum in Weeles. Gest. part,  f. 270-272. Wolfii Leet. Memorab, tom. ii. 


ii, app. 320-—332. Conf. Bezw Inconcs, sig. p. 6S6. Gamba sullered on the 2lst of July 
Wh iij, 1554, 
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native country, deserves a place here from his intimate connection with 
Italy. He belonged to the order of Capuchins, and acquired great 
celebrity as one of their preachers. Inheriting from his ancestors a 
strong antipathy to the Waldenses, he had received an appointment to 
labour as a missionary in their conversion, and the highest hopes of 
success were entertained from his zeal and eloquence ; but the issue 
turned out very different, for he became a convert to the opinions of 
his opponents, and like another Paul, began to preach the faith which 
he had sought to destroy.t. From that time he acted in concert with 
Oehino.2, When the latter left Italy, he and twelve others of his order 
were apprehended and conveyed to Rome. The suspicions against them 
being slight, or their interest powerful, they were admitted to make an 
abjuration of heresy in general terms, and confined to the eapital on 
their parole for five years. At the end of that period Varaglia was per- 
suaded to lay aside the cowl, and enter into secular orders. His talents 
had procured him the friendship of a dignitary of the church, from 
whom he enjoyed a pension for some time; and his patron being 
appointed papal Jegate to the King of France in the year 1556, he ac- 
companied him to that country. But his conscience not permitting him 
any longer to conceal his sentiments, he parted from the legate at 
Lyons, and repaired to Geneva, where he accepted an appointment to 
preach the Gospel to the Waldenses in the valley of Angrogna.’ He 
had not laboured many months among that people, when he was appre- 
hended, conveyed to Turin, and condemned to death, which he endured 
with great fortitude on the 29th of March 1558, in the fiftieth year of 
his age. When interrogated on his trial as to his companions, he told 
his judges that he had lately been in company with twenty-four preach- 
ers, who had mostly come from Geneva; and that the number of those 
who were ready to follow them was so great, that the inquisitors would 
not find wood wherewith to burn them.* 

Ludovico Paschali was a native of Cuni in Picdmont, and having ac- 
guired a taste for evangelical doctrine at Nice, left the army, to which he 
had been bred, and went to study at Lausanne. When the Waldenses 
of Calabria applicd to the Italian church at Geneva for preachers, Pas- 
chali was fixed upon as eminently qualified for that station. Hav- 
ing obtained the consent of Camilla Guerina, a young woman to whom 
he’ had previously been affianced, he set out along with Stefano Neerino. 
On their arrival in Calabria, they found the country in a state of agita- 
tion; and after labouring for some tine to quict the minds of the people 
and comfort them under persecution, they were both apprehended at 


1 Leger, Histoire des Eeliscs Vaudoises, p. Hist. des 


preme court of justice at Turin. 
29. Ilospinian, by mistake, makes Varaylia 


M: Bets f. 4180. 


to have been the founder of the Capuchins. 
De Orig. Monach. cap. ix. p. 207. This 
order of monks was instituted by Mattco de 
Baschi. Observationes Halenses, iv. 410, 

2 Gerdesii Hist. Ref. tom. iv. p 860. 

8 This is the account which he gave of 
himself, on his examination before tho su- 


4 The account of Varaglia was transmitted 


to Pantaleon by Curio. Reram in Neel. 
Gest. pp. 334, 335. List. des Martyrs, f. 
41S—421, In 1568, the nuncio Visconti 


wrote to Cardinal Borromeo, that more than 
the halfot the Piedmontese were Tliguecnots. 
Hpist. apud Gerdes, Ital. Ref. p. 94. 
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the instance of the inquisitor. Negrino was allowed to perish of 
hunger in his prison. Paschali, after being kept eight months in con- 
finement at Cosenza, was conducted to Naples, from which he was 
transferred to Rome. His sufferings were great, and he bore them 
with the most uncommon fortitude and patience, as appears from the 
letters, equally remarkable for their noble sentiments and pious unction, 
which he wrote from his prisons to the persecuted flock in Calabria, to 
his afflicted spouse, and to the Church of Geneva. Giving an account 
of his journey from Cosenza to Naples, he says: “Two of our com- 
anions had been prevailed on to recant, but they were no better treated 
on that account ; and God knows what they will suffer at Rome, where 
they are to be conveyed, as well as Marquet and myself. The good 
Spaniard, our conductor, wished us to give him a sum of moncy to be 
relieved from the chain by which we were bound to one another ; and, 
with the view of extorting a bribe, he put on me a pair of handcuffs so 
strait that they entered into the flesh and deprived me of all sleep ; 
but I found that nothing would satisfy him short of all the money I 
had, amounting to two ducats, which I needed for my support. At nicht 
the beasts were better treated than we, for their litter was spread for 
them, while we were obliged to lie on the hard ground without any 
covering ; and in this condition we remained for nine nights. On our 
arrival at Naples, we were thrust into a cell, noisome in the highest 
degree, from the damp and the ordure of the prisoners.” 

His brother, Bartolomeo, who had come from Cuni, with letters of 
recommendation to endeavour to procure his liberty, gives an interest- 
ing account of the first interview which, after great difficulty, he ob- 
tained with him at Rome, in the presence of a judge of the Inquisition. 
“Tt was quite hideous to see him, with his bare head, and his hands 
and arms lacerated by the small cords with which he was bound, like 
one about to be led to the gibbet. On advancing to embrace him, I 
sank to the ground. ‘My brother!’ said he, ‘if you are a Christian, 
why do you distress yourself thus? Do you not know, that a leaf can- 
not fall to the earth without the will of God? Comfort yourself in 
Christ Jesus, for the present troubles are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory to come.” ‘No more of that talk! exclaimed the in- 
quisitor, When we were about to part, my brother begged the judge 
to remove him to a less horrid prison. ‘There is no other prison for 
you than this, was the answer. ‘At least show me a little pity in my 
last days, and God will shew it to you.” ‘There is no pity for such 
obstinate criminals as you, replied the hardened wretch. A. Piedmon- 
tese doctor who was present joined me in entreating the judge to grant 
this favour ; but he remained inflexible. ‘He will do it for the love of 
God, said my brother, in a melting tone. ‘All the other prisons are 
full, replied the judge, evasively. ‘They are not so full but that a 
small corner can be spared for me.’ ‘You would infect all who were 
near you by your smooth speeches.’ ‘I will speak to none who does 
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not speak to me.’ ‘Be content ; you cannot have another place. ‘I 
must then have patience,’ replied my brother, meekly.” How convine- 
ing a proof of the power of the Gospel do we see in the confidence and 
joy displayed by Paschali, under such protracted and exhausting sutfer- 
ings ! “ My state is this,” says he, in a letter to his former hearers : 
“T feel my joy increase every day as I approach nearer to the hour in 
which I shall be offered as a sweet-smelling sacrifice to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, my faithful Saviour ; yea, so inexpressible is my joy, that I 
seem to mysclf to be free from captivity, and am prepared to die for 
Christ, not only once, but ten thousand times, if it were possible ; 
nevertheless, I persevere in imploring the divine assistance by prayer, 
for I am convinced that man is a miserable creature when left to him- 
self and not upheld and directed by God.” <A short time before his 
death, he said to his brother: “I give thanks to my God, that, in the 
midst of my long-continued and severe affliction, J have found some 
kind friends ; and I thank you, my dearest brother, for the tender in- 
terest you have taken in my welfare. But as for me, God has bestowed 
on me that knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ which assures me that 
I am not in an error, and I know that I must go by the narrow way of 
the cross, and seal my testimony with my blood. I do not dread death, 
and still Jess the loss of my earthly goods ; for I am certain of eternal 
life and a celestial inheritance, and my heart is united to my Lord and 
Saviour.” When his brother was urging him to yield a little, with the 
view of saving his life and property, he replied, “ Oh! my brother, the 
danger in which you are involved gives me more distress than all that 
I suffer, or have the prospect of suffering, for I perceive that your mind 
is so addicted to earthly things as to be indifferent to heaven.” At last, 
on the 8th of September 1560, he was brought out to the conventual 
church of Minerva, to hear his process publicly read ; and next day he 
appeared, without any diminution of his courage, in the court adjoining 
the castle of St Angelo, where he was strangled and burnt, in the view 
of the pope and a party of cardinals assembled to witness the spectacle. 

Passing over others, I shall give an account of two persons of great 
celebrity for their talents and stations, but whose names, owing to the 
secresy with which they were put to death, have not obtained a place 
in the martyrology of the Protestant church. 

Pietro Carnesecchi was a Florentine of good birth and liberally edu- 
cated? From his youth it appeared that he was destined to “stand 
before kings and not before mean men.” Possessing a fine person and 
a quick and penctrating judgment, he united attability with dignity in 
his manners, and was at once discreet and generous, Sadolct praises 
him as “a young man of distinguished virtue and liberal accomplish- 

1 Hist. des Martyrs, f. 506-516. Leger, &c. apud Scholhornii Amoonit. Literarie, 
Hist. des Pyvlises Vaudoiscs, part i, p. 204. tom. x. p. 1200. If this was the case, the 


2 Camerarius says that Mrancesco Rober- master must bave been as young as the 
tello was his preceptor, Epistola Flamiuii, scholar. Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p, S41. 
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ments ;”? and Bembo speaks of him in terms of the highest respect 
and affection.? As he had followed the fortunes of the Medici, he was 
made secretary, and afterwards apostolical protonotary, to Clement VIL, 
who bestowed on him two abbacies, one in Naples and the other in 
France ; and so great was his influence with that pope, that it was 
commonly said “ that the church was governed by Carnescechi rather 
than by Clement.” Yet he conducted himself with so much modesty and 
propriety in his delicate situation, as not to incur envy during the life 
of his patron, and to escape disgrace at his death. His career of worldly 
honour, which had commenced so auspiciously, was arrested by a very 
different cause. Being deeply versed in Greck and Roman literature, 
an eloquent speaker, and a poet, he spent his time, after the death of 
his patron, in travelling through the different cities of Italy, conversing 
with the learned, and adding to his stock of knowledge.® At Naples 
he formed an intimacy with Valdes, from whom he imbibed the reformed 
doctrine ;* and as he possessed great candour and love of truth, his 
attachment to these doctrines daily acquired streneth from reading, nie- 
ditation, and conference with learned men. During the better days of 
Cardinal Pole, he made one of the select party which met in that pre- 
late’s house in Viterbo, and spent the time in religious exercises.6 When 
his friend Flaiminio, startling at the thought of leaving the Church of 
Rome, stopped short in his inquiries, Carnesecchi displayed that mental 
courage which welcomes truth when she tramples on rceeived preju- 
dices, and follows her in spite of the hazards which environ her path.® 
After the flight of Ochino and Martyr, he incurred the violent sus- 
picions of those who prosecuted the search after heresy, and in 1546 
was cited to Rome, where Cardinal de Burgos, one of the inquisitors, 
was ordered to investigate the charges brought against him. He was 
accused of corresponding with the heretics who had fled from justice, 
supplying suspected persons with money to enable them to retire to 
foreign parts, giving testimonials to schoolmasters, who, under the pre- 
text of teaching the rudiments of knowledge, poisoned the minds of the 
youth with their heretical catechisins, and particularly with having re- 
commended tothe Duchess of Trajetto’? two apostates, whom he extolled 
as apostles sent to preach the Gospel to the heathen. Through the 
favour of the mild pontiff, Paul ILL, the matter was accommodated ; but 
Carnesecchi, to avoid the odium which had been excited against him, 
found it necessary to quit Italy for a season. After spending some time 
with Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, who was not unfriendly to the 
reformed doctrines, he went to France, where he enjoyed the favour of 
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1 Fipist, Pamil. vol. ii. p. 189. 

2 Lettere, tom. iil. p. 437—439. 

8 Galluzzi, tom. ii. p. 76. 

4 Laderchii Annales, ad ann. 1567. 

5 “Tl resto del giorno passo con questa 
santa e utile compaynia del Sig. Carnesecehi, 
eo Mr. Marco Antoniv Vlaminio nostro. Utile 
io chiamo, percho la sera poi Mr, Marco An- 
tonio da pasto a» me, o alla miglior parte 


della fumigtia, de illo cibo qui non perit, in 
tal maniera che io nou so quando io abbia 
sentito maggior consolatione, ne mayyior 
edificatione.” Tettere, il Card. Reg. Polo al 
Card, Gasp. Contavini; di Viterbo, alli ix di 
Deeembre 15413 Poli Mpistola, vol. iii, p. £2. 

6 See before, p. 105. 

7 Seo before, p. 101. 

8 Laderchii Aunal. ad ann, 1567, 
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the new monarch, Henry IT., and his queen Catharine de Medicis. In 
the year 1552 he retumed to his native country, confirmed in his 
opinions by the intercourse which he had had with foreign Protestants, 
and took up his residence chiefly at Padua, within the Venctian terri- 
tories, where he was in less danger from the intrigues of the court of 
Rome, and could enjoy the society of those who were of the same 
religious sentiments with himself. Paul IV. had not been long scated 
on the papal throne when a criminal process was commenced against 
him. As he did not choose to place himself at the mercy of that furious 
pontiff by making a personal appearance, he was summoned at Rome 
and Venice, and failing to appear within the prescribed term, the sen- 
tence of excommunication was launched against him, by which he was 
delivered over to the secular power to be punished as a contumacious 
heretic? When Giovanni Angelo de Medici ascended the chair of St 
Peter, under the name of Pius [V., Carnesecchi, who had always been a 
zealous friend to the family of this pontiff, obtained from him the 
removal of the sentence of excommunication, without his being required 
to make any abjuration of his opinions. ‘The popish writers complain, 
that, notwithstanding these repeated favours, he still kept up his cor- 
respondence with heretics in Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, Padua, 
and other places both within and without Italy ; that he gave supplies 
of money to Pietro Gclido, Leone Marionio, and others who had fled to 
Geneva; and that he recommended the writings of the Lutherans, while 
he spoke degradingly of those of the Catholics. On the accession of 
Pius V. he retired to Florence, and put himself under the protection of 
Cosmo, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, justly dreading the vengeance of 
the new pope. From papers afterwards found in his possession, it ap- 
pears that he had intended to retire to Geneva, but was induced, by the 
confidence which he placed in his protector, to delay the execution of 
his purpose until it was too late. Ata conclave held at Rome for the 
special purpose, measures were concerted for obtaining possession of his 
person. Cardinal Pacecco, a distinguished member of the sacred col- 
lege, addressed a flattering letter to the duke, in which, after praising 
his zeal for the Holy See, and telling him that he could never have a 
better opportunity of testifying it and gratifying his holiness, he added, 
that it sbould not be matter of surprise that such eagerness was shown 
for the apprehension of one man, as the example would draw after it 
the most important consequences, in which his excellency himself might 
share. The master of the sacred palace was sent to Florence with a 
letter to Cosmo, written with the pope’s own hand, and instructions to 


1 Laderchius says he formed an intimacy 
with Philip Melanchthon ; but as the latter 
was never in France, Schelhorn thinks the 
person referred to might be Andrew Melanch- 
thon, a relation of that reformer, who was 
imprisoned for preaching in the Agénois. 
Ameen, Hist. Necles. tom, ii. p. 192. 


2 The process against hima was commencoa 


October 25, 1557; the monitory summons 
was issued March 24, 1558; and the excomwn- 
munication was passed April 6,1559.  Lader- 
chius, utsupra. Galluzzi, in his History of 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, says that 
Cosmo, by means of lettcrs of commenda- 
tiov, prorogations, and attestations of intir- 
mity, contrived to avert the sentence during 
tho life of that pope. 
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request him to deliver up a heretic, who had long laboured to destroy 
the catholic faith, and corrupted the minds of multitudes! When the 
messenger arrived and delivered his credentials, Carnesecchi was sit- 
ting at table with the duke, who, to ingratiate himself with the pope, 
ordered his guest to be immediately laid under arrest, and conducted as a 
prisoner to Rome ; a violation of the laws of hospitality and friendship, 
for which he received the warm thanks of his holiness? The prisoner 
was proceeded against without delay before the Inquisition, on a charge 
consisting of no fewer than thirty-four articles, which comprchended all 
the peculiar doctrines held by Protestants in opposition to the Church 
of Rome.* Achilles Statius, a native of Portugal, who had formerly 
held the situation of secretary to him, acted on the present occasion as 
his legal] accuser. The articles were proved by witnesses, and by the letters 
of the prisoner, who, after defending himself for some time, admitted 
the truth of the main charges, and owned that the articles contained 
generally a statement of the opinions which he entertained. We have 
the testimony of a popish historian, who consulted the records of the 
holy office, to the constancy and firmness with which the prisoner 
avowed his sentiments to the last. “ With hardened heart,” says he, 
“and uncircwncised ears, he refused to yield to the necessity of his cir- 
cumstances, and thus rendered the admonitions and the often repeated 
delays granted to him for deliberation useless; nor could he, by any 
means, be induced to abjure his errors and return to the true religion, 
according to the wish of Pius, who had resolved, on the appearance of 
penitence, to visit his past crimes with a more lenient punishment than 
they merited.”* The same account is given by the historian of the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, who says that Cosmo, by letters and mes- 
sages, sought to move the clemency of the pope and cardinals ; but that 
all his efforts were rendered useless by “the fanaticism” of Carnesecchi.® 
On the 16th of August 1567, sentence was pronounced against him, and 
on the 21st of September it was publicly read in the Church of St Mary, 
near Minerva, along with those of other heretics. He was condemned as 
an incorrigible heretic, deprived of all honours, dignities, and benetices, 


1 Galluzzi, tom. ii. pp. 78, 79. ; writers of the Church of Rome in the cigh- 
2 Thuani Hist. ad ann. 1566. Laderchius, teenth century substitute the word fanati- 
who has inserted in his Annals the pope's cism, as calcnlated to lessen the odiura of the 


letters to Cosmo, admits the trath of de 
Thow’s narrative as to the manner of Carne- 
secchi’s apprehension, which he applauds : 
“Px bene acta re et optima Cosmi mente.” 
The letter demanding Carnescechi is dated 
June 20, and the letter of thanks July 1, 
1566. 

3 The articles are given at large by Lader- 
chius, in his Annals, from which they have 
been reprinted by Schelhorn (Amom. Ifist. 
Recles. tom. ii. p. 197—205), and by Gerde- 
sius, with somo abridgment. Ital, Ref. p. 
144—148. 

4 Laderchius, ut supra, 

6 Herosy was the word used in tho six- 
teenth and seventeenth conturies; but the 


severitics employed against the Protestants, 
on the minds of men living in an age more 
distinguished for its liberality than its faith. 

© In the Diary of Cardinal Parnese is the 
following entry, under the 19th September 
1467: ** Sanctissimus Dominus noster hor- 
tatus est, etinvitavit omnes Reverendissimos 
Dominos, ut accedcrent ad videndum, ct 
audi¢ndum abjnrationem hereticorum, qui 
fieri debet die Dominico proxime futuro in 
BKeclesia B. Marie prope Minervam.” To 
this is added, in the original MS. : ‘* Lata est 
have sententia die Sabbathi 16 Aucusti 1567; 
dic vero Dominico 21 Septembris cjusdem 
anni, in Meclesia S$, Maria supra Minervam 
publice recitata.” 
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and delivered over to the secular arm ; after which he was degraded 
and clothed with a sanbenito, painted with flames and devils. The 
final execution of the sentence was, however, delayed for ten days. 
Whether this delay proceeded from deference to the duke, or a hope of 
being able to present such a distinguished person as Carnesecchi in the 
character of a penitent on the scaffold, it may be difficult to determine. 
During the interval, a capuchin of Pistoia was incarcerated along with 
him, with the view of inducing him to recant ; but as the labours of the 
friar proved fruitless, Carneseechi was brought out on the 3d of October, 
and being beheaded, his body was consumed in the flames. His “ fana- 
ticism,” says a historian who has furnished us with some minute parti- 
culars respecting him, “sustained him to the very last moment. He 
went to execution as to a triumph, and appeared with new linen and 
gloves, as his inflamed sanbenito did not admit of his wearing any other 
piece of apparel.” 

It has been the barbarous policy of the Church of Rome to destroy 
the fame, however well earned, and, if possible, to abolish the memory 
and blot out the very names, of those whose lives she has taken away 
for heresy. Flaminio himself did not escape this “occult censure,” as 
it has been called ; and his name was expunged from letters which were 
published after his death, though he was never formally convicted of 
heresy, and had several friends in the sacred college.? The subject is 
curious, and it may not be improper to adduce an example or two. 
The celebrated Muretus was engaged in publishing a work which was 
intended to contain a poem in praise of Carnesecchi. In the mean time, 
a prosecution for heresy was commenced against the object of his pane- 
gyric, which threw the delicate author into great perplexity. Averse 
to lose the ode, but afraid to associate himself with a person suspected 
of heresy, he held a consultation on the subject, and the result was, that 
his caution conquered his vanity, and the poem was suppressed.* Car- 
nesecchi was the intimate friend of the learned printer Paulus Manu- 
tius, and was godfathcr to one of his sons. In an edition of his letters 
published in 1558, this scholar, writing to Muretus, had spoken in the 
most kindly manner of his Carnesecchi ; but in subsequent editions, in- 
cluding those which proceeded from his own press, we find the harsh 
name of his friend gratefully softencd down to Jfolint. Again, in a de- 


1 Galluzzi, tom. ii. p. 80. Laderchius ex-) Thuani Vist. ad ann. 1551. Schelhorn has 


presses great displeasure at de Thou for say- 
ing that Carnesecchi was condemned to the 
fire, without saying whether he was to be 
committed to it dead oralive; and he asserts 
that the Roman church never decreed that 
heretics should be burnt alive. But in his 
next volume he found it necessary to correct 
nis error, and to admit the truth of what he 
had denied. Annal. tom. xxiii. f. 200. 

2 Neque tamen occultam censurain effugit 
(Flaminius), ejus nomine passim in epistolis, 
que postea publicatw sunt, expuncto.” 


M 


produced a number of instances in illustra- 
tion of the truth of de Thou’s assertion, 
Ergitzlichkeiten, tom. i. p. 201—205. 

3 The passare relating to this subject is in 
a letter to Paulus Manutius, and begins in 
the following characteristic strain: ‘Mrat 
ad Petrum roy Eneoxetoy (finye aliquod ejus- 
modi nomen aut launum aut vernaculum, 
ita quem dicam intelliges) ode una jam 
pridem scripta; de qua, quid faciam, nescio,” 
«ce. Mureti Orat. ct Ipist. lib. i. p. 442. 
Lips. 1672, 
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dication of the works of Sallust to Cardinal Trivulzi, printed in 1557, 
Manutius mentions “ Petrus Carneseccus, the protonotary, an honoured 
person, distinguished for every virtue, and excelling, in a cultivated 
mind, all that I have met with in the course of my life ;” but in the 
subsequent editions of the dedication we look in vain for the name of 
the “honoured” protonotary! The same person printed, in 1556, 
select letters of illustrious men, containing one written in a laudatory 
strain by Cosmo -Ghicri, Bishop of Fano, to “Carnesecchi, apostolical 
-protonotary ;” but in an enlarged edition of the work published at 
Venice in 1568, the office only, and not the name of the person to 
whom that letter was addressed, appears. “It is not so much to be 
wondered at,” says Schelhorn, when speaking of the verses written in 
praise of this martyr, “that they should have been afraid to mention 
his name, at least in Italian, at a time when the funeral pile on which 
his body was consumed to ashes was yet smoking; but that, at the 
expiry of nearly two centuries, such innocent and beautiful poems, which 
do not treat of religion, and had been published, should be still sup- 
pressed, merely because they were addressed to Carnesecchi, is a clear 
proof that the prohibitory laws of Rome continue to have no small 
authority in the Venctian states.”' About the middle of the eighteenth 
century an edition of the poems of Flaminio was published by one of 
his countrymen, who found it necessary, or judged it prudent, to omit 
the odes addressed to Carnesecchi, “lest he should incur the censure of 
those who have said and written that Marcus Antonius Flaminius was 
a heretic, because he cultivated the friendship of Carnesceus.”? Nor 
is this all; for the learned editor, in quoting from a dedication to a 
former edition of the poems, in which Carnesecchi was highly praised, 
suppresses his name ; forgetting, perhaps, that the excellent author 
whose works he was editing had himself been formerly subjected to 
the same unworthy treatment. It is impossible to say how far this 
system of suppression was carried. Another instance of it may be given. 
A letter of Cardinal Matiei to Ludovico Castelvetro, in which his emi- 
nence expresses the highest esteem for that scholar, was published in 


1 Schelhorn, Ergétzlichkeiten, i. 205—209. 

2 Flaminii Carmina, ex prelo Cominiano, 
1743, p. 375. The editor, Franciscus Maria 
Mancurtius, had included the odes referred 
to in a former edition of the work printed 
in 1727. Schelhorn, Ergétzlichkciten, tom. 
i. pp. 189, 191, 197, Conf. Aman, Hist. 
Eccl. tom. ii. p. 209. I subjoin one of the 
poems, from which the learned reader will 
judge of the violence which the editor must 
bave done to his taste, when he prevailed on 
himself afterwards to exclude it :— 

Ad Petrum Carnesccum. 


O dulce hospitiam, O lares beau, 

© mores faciles, et Atticorum 

Condit sale collocutiones, 

Quam vos, HKrO ANIMO Cb laborioso, 
Quantis cum huerynus, miser relinguot 
Cur me swva necessitas ablre, 

Cur vultum, atque oculos, feoe Ne suayes 
Cogit Haquere tam yenusti amici ? 


Ah reges valeant, opesque regu, 

Et quisquis potuit domos potentum 
Anteponere candidi sodalis 

Blandis alloquiis, facctiisque ; 

Sed quanquam procul a tuis ocellis, 
Jucundissime Carnescee, abibo: 

Regis imperium mei secutus, 

Non loci tamen alla, temporisye 
Tnteryalla, tuos mihi lepores, 

Non mors ipsa adimet. Manebo tecum, 
Tecum semper ero, tibique semper 
Magnan partem anime mew relinquany, 
Mellite, optime, mi venuste amice, 


8 Schelhorn, Ergitz. tom. i. pp. 196, 197, 
The dedication was addressed to Margaret, 
sister of Henry LL. of France, and contained 
these words: ** Cum Petrus Carnesecus, 
Jectissimus et ornatissimus vir, de tua sin- 
guiari erga Deum pictate, et assiduo litter- 
arum studio, ad me multa seripsisset,’”” &. 
Mancurti gives the passage thus: “Cum 
lectissimus ct ornatissinus yuidam vir,” &e, 
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1556, among a collection of the epistles of illustrious men ; but in a 
new edition of the work which appeared in 1568, after Castelvctro had 
incurred the stigma of heresy, his name is not to be seen. These facts 
are not foreign to our subject. They will suggest to the intelligent 
reader a train of reflections on the fatal influence which bigotry and 
intolerance must have exerted at this time in Italy over all that is liberal 
in letters or generous in spirit. If it is only after the most laborious 
search, and often in the way of catching at obscure hints, detecting 
fallacious names, and cross-examining and confronting editions of the 
works of the learned, that we have been able to discover much of what 
we know of the Reformation and its friends in that country, how many 
facts respecting them must remain hid, or have been irrecoverably lost, 
in consequence of the long continuance of a practice so indefensible in 
itself and so disgraceful to the republic of letters ! 

We have already spoken of Aonio Paleario,? or, according to his pro- 
per name, Antonio dalla Paglia. On quitting the Siennese about the 
year 1543, he embraced an invitation from the senate of Lucca, where 
he taught the Latin classics, and acted as orator to the republic on 
solemn occasions. ‘To this place he was followed by Maco Blaterone, 
one of his former adversaries, a sciolist who possessed that volubility of 
tongue which captivates the vulgar ear, and whose ignorance and 
loquacity had been severely chastised, but not corrected, by the satirical 
pen of Aretino. Lucca at that time abounded with men of enlightened 
and honourable minds ; and the eloquence of Paleario, sustained by the 
lofty bearing of his spirit, enabled him easily to triumph over his un- 
worthy rival, who, disgraced and driven from the city, sought his revenge 
from the Dominicans at Rome. By means of his friends in the conclave, 
Paleario counteracted at that time the informations of his accuser, which, 
however, were produced against him at a future period.t| Meanwhile his 
spirit submitted with reluctance to the drudgery of teaching languages, 
and his income was insufficient for supporting the domestic establishment 
to which his wife, who had been genteely brought up, seems to have 
aspired.’ In these circumstances, after remaining about ten years at Lucea, 
he accepted an invitation from the senate of Milan, which conferred on 
him a liberal salary, together with special immunitics as Professor of 
FEloquence.® He kept his place in that city during seven years, though 
in great perils amidst the severities practised towards those suspected 
of favouring the new opinions. But in the year 1566, while deliberating 
about his removal to Bologna,’ he was caught in the storm which burst 


1 Biblioteca Modenese, tom. i. p. 437. 

2 Sce before, p. $1. 

% Tiraboschi, Storia, vii. 1452, Thewreteh- 
ed iambics in which Latinus Latinins eharzes 
Paleario with having renounced his baptism 
by changing his Christian name, and alleyes 
that his dropping the letter T from it was 
ominous of the manner in which ‘‘ the 
wretebed old man expiated his crimes on a 
gibbet,” have been thought worthy of a 
place in the Menagiana. De la Monnoye, 


who wrote an epigram in Greck and Latin 
in opposition to them, says: “ They are so 
frigid, that they would have quenched the 
flames in which Paleario was consumed.” 
Meniag. tom, i. p. 217. 

4 Wpistole, lib. iii; Opera Palearii, pp. 525 
—O531, 550—554, edit. Halbaueri. 

§ Wpist. lib. ive: Tbid, p. 563. 

6 iulbauer has given the diploma of the 
civic authorities in his Life of Paleario, 27—29. 

7 Tiraboschi, Storia, vil, 1454, 
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on so many learned and excellent men at the elevation of Pius V. to 
the pontifical chair. Being seized by Frate Angelo de Cremona the in- 
quisitor, and conveyed to Rome, he was committed to close confinement 
in the Torre Nona. His book on the Benefit of Christ’s Death, his com- 
mendations of Ochino,? his defence of himself before the senators at 
Sienna, and the suspicions which he had incurred during his residence 
at that place and at Lucca, were all revived against him. After the 
whole had been collected and sifted, the charge at last resolved itself 
into the four following articles ; That he denied purgatory ; disapproved 
“of burying the dead in churches, preferring the ancient Roman method 
of sepulture without the walls of cities ; ridiculed the monastic life ; 
and appeared to ascribe justification solely to confidence in the mercy 
of God forgiving our sins through Jesus Christ.2 For holding these 
opinions he was condemned, after an imprisonment of three years, to “ 
be suspended on a gibbet, and his body to be given to the flames ; and 
the sentence was executed on the 3d of July 1570, in the seventieth 
year of his age.* A minute, which professes to be an official document 
of the Dominicans who attended him in his last moments, but which 
has neither names nor signatures, states that Paleario died confessed 
and contrite. The testimony of such interested reporters, though it 
had been better authenticated, is not to be implicitly received, as it is 
well known that they were accustomed to boast, without the slightest 
foundation, of the conversions which they made on such occasions.? In 
the present instance it is contradicted by the popish continuator of the 
annals of the church, who drew his materials from the records of the 
Inquisition, and represents Paleario as dying impenitent. His words 
are: “ When it appeared that this son of Belial was obstinate and re- 
fractory, and could by no means be recovered from the darkness of 
error to the light of truth, he was deservedly delivered to the fire, that, 
after suflering its momentary pains here, he might be bound in ever- 
lasting flames hereafter.”® The unnatural and disordered conceptions 
which certain persons have of right and wrong prompt them to impart 
facts which their more judicious but not less guilty associates would 
have concealed or coloured. ‘T'o this we owe the following account of 
Paleario’s behaviour on his trial before the cardinals of the inquisition : 
“When he saw that he could produce nothing in defence of his pravity,” 
says the annalist last quoted, “falling into a rage, he broke out in these 
words : ‘Seeing your eminences have so many credible witnesses against 
me, it is unnecessary for you to give yourselves or me longer trouble, 


1 Palearii Opera, pp. 102, 103. 

2 Laderchii Annales, tom. xxii. p, 202. 

8 Writers have varied as to the year of his 
martyrdom, which, however, may be con- 
sidered as determined by an extract from a 
register kept in San Giovanni de’ Viorentini 
di Roma, which was printed in Novelle Let- 
terario dell’ Anno 1745, p. 82S, and reprinted 
by Sehclhoru. Dissert. de Mino Celso Sen- 
ensi, p. 2d. 


4 Diss. de Mino Celso, p. 26. Tiraboschi, 
folowing Padra Lagomarsini and Abbate 
Lazzeri, has adopted this opinion, but solely 
on the ground referred to in the text. 

§ Conringius has shown this from a variety 
ofexamples. VPrarlat. ad Cassandri et Wicchi 
Libr. de Sacris nostri temporis Controversiis, 
p. 148. 

6 Laderchii Annal. tom. xx. f, 204. 
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I am resolved to act according to the advice of the blessed apostle Peter. 
when he says, Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
should follow his steps, who did no evil, neither was guile found in his 
mouth ; who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suffered, 
threatened not, but committed himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 
Proceed then to give judgment—pronounce sentence on Aonio, and thus 
gratify his adversaries and fulfil your office.””! Instead of supposing 
that the person who uttered these words was under the influence of 
passion, every reader of right feeling will be disposed to exclaim, “ Here 
is the patience and the faith of the saints!” Before leaving his cell for 
the place of execution, he was permitted, by the monks who waited on 
him, to write two letters, one to his wife and another to his sons, Lam- 
pridio and Fedro.? They are short, but the more affecting from this 
very circumstance ; because it is evident that he was restrained by the 
fear of saying anything which, by giving offence to his judges, might 
lead to the suppression of the letters, or to the harsh treatment of his 
family after his death. They testify the pious fortitude with which he 
met his death, as an issue which he had long anticipated and wished 
for, and that warmth of conjugal and paternal affection which breathes 
in all his letters.* They also afford a negative proof that the report of 
his recantation was unfounded ; for if he had really changed his senti- 
ments, would he not have felt anxious to acquaint his family with the 
fact 7 or, if the change was feigned, would not the monks have insisted 
on his using the language of a penitent when they granted him per- 
mission to write ? 

Paleario had, before his apprehension, taken care to secure his writ- 
ings against the risk of suppression, by committing them to the care of 
friends whom he could trust; and their repeated publication in Pro- 
testant countries has saved them from those mutilations to which the 
works of so many of his countrymen have been subjected. From his 
letters it appears that he enjoyed the friendship and correspondence 
of the most celebrated persuns of that time, both in. the church and in 
the republic of letters. Among the former were Cardinals Sadolet, 
Bembo, Pole, Maffei, Badia, Filonardo, Sfondrati; and among the 
latter, Flaminio, Riccio, Alciati, Vittorio, Lampridio, and Buonamici. 
His poem on the immortality of the soul was received with applause 
by the learned. It is, perhaps, no high praise to say of his Orations 
that they placed him above all the moderns who obtained the name of 
Ciceronians, from their studious imitation of the style of the Roman 
orator ; but they are certainly written with elegance and spirit.’ His 


1 Laderchii Annal. tom. xx. f. 205. tractatum esse, nihil ut ferme nostrorum 

2 Heleft two sons and two daughters, temporum legerim, quod me in co genero 

8 The two letters will be found inthe Ap- dclectavit magis.” VPalearii Opera, p. 627: 
pendix. conf, p. 624. . 

4 Tiraboschi, Storia, vii. 1454—1456. Sa- § Morhoff says: ‘Longo aliter sonat quod 


*dolet says of it, ina letter to Sebastian Gry- Pwearius seribit, quam Longolius et ali in- 
pheus; “Tam praviter, tam erudite, tum  epti Ciceronis imititores. > Colleg. Upistolic, 
etiam et verbis ct numeris apte ct cleyanter p. 17. Cronius has collected several testi- 
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letter on the Council of Trent, addressed to the Reformers, and his testi- 
mony and pleading against the Roman pontifis, evince a knowledge of 
the Scriptures, soundness in the faith, candour, and fervent zeal, worthy 
of a reformer and confessor of the truth. His tract on the Benefit of 
the Death of Christ was uncommonly useful, and made a great noise at 
its first publication. Forty thousand copies of it were sold in the course 
of six years.” It is said that Cardinal Pole had a share in composing 
this work, and that Flaminio wrote a defence of it ;? and activity in 
circulating it formed one of the charges on which Cardinal Morone was 
imprisoned, and Carnesecchi committed to the flames.*| When we take 
into consideration his talents, his zeal, the utility of his wmtings, and 
the sufferings which he endured, Paleario must be viewed as one of the 
greatest ornaments of the reformed cause in Italy.? 

A number of other excellent men suffered about the same time with 
Carnesecchi and Paleario, of whom the most noted were Julio Zannetti 
and Bartolommeo Bartoccio. The latter was the son of a wealthy 
citizen of Castel, in the duchy of Spoletto, and imbibed the reformed 
doctrine from Fabrizio 'Tommassi of Gubbio, a learned young gentle- 
man who was his companion in arms at the siege of Sienna.’ On 
returning home he zealously propagated the truth, and made converts 
of several of his relations. During a dangerous sickness by which he 
was attacked, he refused to avail himself of the services of the family 
confessor, and resisted all the arguments by which the bishop of the 
diocese attempted to bring him back to the Catholic faith ; upon which 
he was summoncd, along with his companions, before the governor, 
monies tothe merit of Palearius. Animad. 3 Schelhorn, Ameenit. Hist. Eccles. tom. 


Philolog. et Historic. part. ii. p. 18—23. i. p. 166. Laderchii Annal, tom, xxii. p. 
Conf. Miscell, Groning. tom. iii, pp. 92, 93. 326. 


Des Maizeaux, Scaligerana, &c. tom. ii. p. 4 Wolfii Lect. Memorab. tom. ii. p. 656. 
483. <A Life of Paleario is in Bayle andin Schelhorn, ut supra, tom. ii. p. 205. The 
Niceron. only writer for two centurics, so far as [ 


1 The letter appears to have been written know, who has seen the original ef this 


with the view of being sent along with 
Ochino when he retired from Italy; and one 
copy of it was addressed to Bucer and an- 
other to Calvin. Salig gave an account of 
it without knowing the author (Historie der 
Augspurgischen Confession, tom. ii, lib. v. 
p. 66); but it was published, for the first 
time, in 1737, by Schelhorn, along with a 
short account of the martyrdom of the 
author. Amoenit. Hist. Mecles. tom. i. p, 
425—462. The other work, entitled Testi- 
monia et Actio in Pontisices Romanos et corum 
Asseclas, though intended also by the author 
to be sent across the Alps, was tirst found in 
his hand-writing at Sicuna in the year 1596, 
and printed in 1606 at Leipsic. Malbaner, 
Vita Palearii, p. 49. The only peculiar 
opinion which the author adopted was the 
unlawfulness of an oath in any case, which 
he endeavours to support at some length. 
Opera, p. 317, &c. When he calls marriago 
a sacrament, he appears to me merely to 
mean that it was a divine or sacred ordi- 
nance, Ibid. pp. 305, 315. 
2 Schelhorn, Ergotzlichkeiten, i. 27, 


rive work, is Reiderer. The proper title is: 
Trattato utilissimo del beneficio de Giesu 
Christo erucifisso, verso i Christiani. Von- 
etiis apud Bernardinum de Bindonis, Anno 
Do. 1543, Nachrichten zur Kirchen-gelerten 
und Biicher-geschichte, tom. iv. p. 121. An 
answer was made to it by Ambrogio Cata- 
rino, Who was atterwards rewarded with an 
archbishopric. 

5 ‘The Italian works of Paleario, printed 
andin MS., incliding some poems, are men- 
tioned by Tiraboschi, Tom. vii, p. 1456. 
Joannes Matthwus Toscanus, the author of 
Peplus Italia, who was a pupil of Paleario, 
composed the following verses, among others, 
on his master :— 


Aonio Aonides Graios prompsere lepores, 
Bt quascunque vetus protulit Hellas opes, 
Aonio Latiw tinxerunt mello Camcona 
Verba ligata modis, verba soluta modis, 
Quw nec longa dies, nee (que seelerata cremasti 
Aouii corpus) perdere flamma potest, 


6 Thuani Tist. ad ann. 1566, Mat. Flacii 
Catal. Test. Verit., Append, 
7 In 1555, 
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Paolo Vitelli. Though still weak with the effects of his distemper, he 
rose in the night-time, surmounted the wall of the city by the help of a 
pike, and escaped first to Sicnna and afterwards to Venice. Having 
ascertained by letters that there was no hope of his being allowed to 
return to his native place, or of his receiving any support from his 
father, except in the way of recanting his opinions, he retired to 
Geneva, where he married, and became a manufacturer of silk. In the 
end of the year 1567, while visiting Genoa in the course of trade, he 
imprudently gave his real name to a merchant, and was apprehended 

-by the inquisition. The magistrates of Geneva and Berne sent to 
demand his liberation from the Genoese republic; but before their 
envoy arrived, the prisoner had been sent to Rome at the request of 
the pope. After sutfering an imprisonment of nearly two years, he was 
sentenced to be burnt alive. The courage which Bartoccio had all 
along displayed did not forsake him in the trying hour: he walked to 
the place of execution with a firm step and unaltered countenance ; and 
the cry, Vittoria, vittoria! was distinctly heard from his lips after his 
body was enveloped in the flames. 

But it is time to bring this distressing part of the narrative to a close. 
Suffice it to say, that during the whole of this century the prisons of 
the Inquisition in Italy, and particularly at Rome, were filled with 
victims, including persons of noble birth, male and female, men of letters 
and mechanics. Multitudes were condemned to penance, to the galleys, 
or other arbitrary punishments, and from time to time individuals 
were put to death. Several of the prisoners were foreigners, who had 
visited the country in the course of business or of their travels. Eng- 
lishmen were peculiarly obnoxious to this treatment.? At an earlier 
period, Dr Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary to Queen Elizabeth, 
was accused of heresy, and thrown into the prisons of the inquisition 
at Rome, on account of some things which were contained in his books 
on logic and rhetoric. He made his escape in consequence of his prison 
doors being broken open during the tumult which took place at the 
death of Pope Paul IV. Among those who escaped by this occurrence 
was also John Craig, one of our reformers, who lived to draw up the 
National Covenant, in which Scotland solemnly abjured the popish 
religion.* Dr Thomas Reynolds was less fortunate. After residing for 
some time at Naples, he was informed against to the bishop, who sent 
him to Rome along with three Neapolitan gentlemen accused of heresy. 
With the view of forcing him to depose against his fellow-prisoners, he 
was subjected to the torture called by the Italians da tratta di corda, 


1 Tlistoire des Martyrs, f. 757, 758, 

2 Ibid. f. 758, a. 

8 Dr Wilson, after giving an account of his 
imprisoument and escape, in a new edition 
of one of his works printed in 1560, adds 
facctiously: ‘And now that I am come 
home, this booke is showed mo, and I am 
desired to looke upon it and to amende it 
where I thought mecto, Amende it? quoth 


I. Nay, let the book first amende itself, 
and make me amendes, For surcly I have 
no cause to acknowledge it for my booke ; 
because I have so smarted tor it. If the 
sonne were the occasion of the father’s im- 
prisonment, would not the father be offended 
with bim, think you?” Art of Rhetorike, 
Prologue, sig. A 5. Lond, 1683. 
4 Life of John Knox, p. 100. 
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and by the Spaniards Pastrapado ; and, in consequence of this and 
similar treatment, he died in prison in November 1566.1. In the year 
1595 two persons were burnt alive in Rome, the one an Englishman 
and the other a native of Silesia; the former, having in a fit of zeal 
indiscreetly torn the host from the hands of the priest who was carry- 
ing it in procession, had his hand cut off at the stake before he was com- 
mitted to the flames. The nobleman who relates this fact, and was 
then studying at the university of Padua, adds, in a postscript to his 
letter, that he had just heard of some other Englishmen having been 
threwn into prison at Rome.’ Notwithstanding all these severities, 
persons secretly attached to the reformed doctrines were to be found in 
that country during the seventeenth century ; and some of our own 
countrymen, who had been induced to expatriate themselves out of 
zeal for popery, were converted to the Protestant faith during their 
residence in Italy.* 

After these details of cruelty, it may appcar a matter of trivial 
‘Interest to trace the measures adopted for the suppression and destruc- 
tion of books. From the period of the invention of printing, the regu- 
lation of the press had belonged to the civil authorities, who issued, 
from time to time, orders for suppressing particular books, which were 
deemed dangerous or unfit for the public eye. In the year 1546, 
Charles V., anxious to arrest the progress of the new opinions in 
Flanders, charged the theological faculty of Louvain to draw up a 
catalogue of such books as ought not to be read by the people; and, 
ten years after, this catalogue was enlarged, and authorised by an 
imperial edict.4 In Rome the laws on this subject were still local, and 
no attempt had been made to extend their authority over the Catholic 
world, But in 1559, Pope Paul IV., emulating the zeal of the Wmperor, 
resolved to frame a catalogue still more rigid in its prohibitions, and to 
make its observance universal. Accordingly he published an index of 
books, accompanied with a denunciation of the highest pains at his 
pleasure, and particularly of deprivation of ecclesiastical benefices, cen- 
sures, and infamy, against all who should not, before a certain time, 
deliver such books to the persons appointed to receive them, This index 
was divided into three classes, The first contained the names of those 
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1 Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 526. exciting bim to his wonted constancie, and 


2 Letter from John Earl of Gowrie, Padua, 
28th November 1595; printed in Appendix 
to Life of Andrew Melville. It is probable 
that the following extract relates to the exc- 
cution mentioned above: ‘fl yaeuplusicurs 
Anglois (condamnes), mais sur tout un, qui 
a Rome au grand temple de Saint Pierre, 
lorsque Je prestre consacroit lhostie, lar- 
racha d’entre ses mains, le quel fut pnny 
meritoirement. Les Secretaire de Monsicur 
Dabain m’a dit Vavoir ven executer.” Seali- 
perana Sccunda, art. Marctici. In Bishop 
Hall’s Bpistles, published in 1614, is a letter 
“Vo Mr Johu Mole, of a long time now a 
prisoner under the Inquisition at Romo; 


enconraging him to martyrdome.” Epistles, 
Deeade vi. ep. 9. 

3 Mr Evelyn, in his travels through Italy 
jn 1046, met with aScotsman, an officer of tho 
army, at Milan, whotreated him courteously, 
and who, together with an Trish friar, his 
confidante, concealed their Protestantism 
from dread of the inquisition,  Lvelyn's 
Memoirs, vol, i. p, 216—217. 

4 Anaccount of the first register of pro- 
hibited books, written in the language of 
the Netherlands, and printed at Antwerp in 
1540, is given by Riedercr, in Nachrichten, 
tom. 1. p. 3d4—301, 
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authors whose whole works, whatever the subject might be of which 
they treated, were interdicted. The second contained the names or 
those persons of whose works some only were specified as forbidden. 
The third pointed out certain books printed without any author's 
name, and contained a prohibition of all anonymous books published 
since the year 1519, and of all of the same description which might be 
published for the future without the approbation of the ordinary of the 
place and of an inquisitor. To the whole was added a list of upwards 
of sixty printers, with a prohibition of all works which procecded froin 
their press, on what subject and in what laneuage soever they were 
written. Such was the infamous /ndem Lxpurgatorius of Rome; an 
engine devised to extinguish letters in Europe, and to reduce it to the 
barbarism from which it had lately emerged.! 

Deputies were despatched without delay to the different states of 
Italy, for the purpose of promulgating the papal deerce in confirmation 
of the index, and seeing it carried into effect. The doom of the con- 
demned books was the same with that pronounced avainst heretics— 
consumption by the flames. The arrival of the deputies at Florence 
threw Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, into great perplexity. On the one 
hand, he was afraid of irritating his holiness and his myrmidons; on 
the other, to execute such a decree would have been to forfeit the glory 
of the house of Medici, and to desecrate a city which boasted of being 
the favourite seat of letters and the arts. From this dilemma he ex- 
pected to be extricated by the determination of his neighbours. But 
the senate of Venice temporised, while the Viceroy of Naples and the 
Governor of Milan referred the matter to Philip IL, who was then in 
Flanders, though the disposition of that monarch to suppress every 
species of liberty was sufficiently known. Torelli, an eminent lawyer and 
first auditor of the duke, having been required to make a report on the 
subject to his master, presented a remonstrance stating that the execu- 
tion of this indiscreet law would inflict on the citizens of Florence a 
loss of more than a hundred thousand ducats, would ruin the printers 
and bookscllers, and reduce to ashes all books printed in Germany, 
Paris, and Lyons (which were the most highly esteemed), including 
Bibles, Greek and Roman classics, and other works of great value and 
public utility. The Medicean College, through Andrea Pasquali, the 
duke’s physician, represented the injury which it would inflict on the 
study of the arts; and the deputies of the inquisition themselves, hav- 
ing been probably dealt with in private by Cosmo, seemed to be 
ashamed to insist on a rigorous execution of their orders, But the 
Cardinal of Alexandria (afterwards Pius V.) insisted on the promulga- 
tion of the papal deeree, in which he was zealously supported by the 
monks. ‘To this the duke partially consented, appointing it to be 

1%ndex Auctorum et Librorum qui ab versa Christiana Republica mandantur, Hie 


Officio Sancte Rom. & Universalis Inquisi- Index excusus est—de mandato speciali sacri 
tionis caveri ab omnibus & singulis in uni- officii, Romw An, D. 1559. Mense Januari. 
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carried into effect as to all books contrary to religion, or which treated 
of magic and judicial astrology, but suspending its execution as to 
others ; and the monks of San Maria, who intended to yield implicit 
obedience to the papal decree, were given to understand that, as patron 
of their convent and library, he could not agree to the destruction of 
so many books, the gift of his ancestors. On the 8th of March 1559 
the condemned books were accordingly brought out and conunitted to 
the flames, with great solemnity, im the piazzas of San Giovanni and 
Sante Cruce. Notwithstanding the restrictions, the trade suffered so 
severcly that the magistrates of Basle, Zurich, and Frankfort applied 
to Cosimo to use his influence with the pope to obtain some reparation 
for the loss which their respective cities had sustained.? 

In the mean time, the work of conflagration was carried on without 
discrimination or remorse at Rome, throughout the States of the 
Church, and in every part of Italy that was under the influence of the 
papal court, to the dismay of literary men, foreign and native. “At 
Rome,” says Bullinger in a letter to Blaurer, “ Paul LV. has burned all 
the works of Erasmus, and also the works of Cyprian, Jerome, and 
Augustine, because they are polluted, as he foully speaks, with the 
scholia of Erasmus.”? “So great,” says Simler, “was the number of 
books condemned by the pope, that the professors in the Italian aca- 
demies complained loudly that they would be obliged to desist from 
lecturing if the edict remained in force. The magistrates of Frankfort, 
as well as ours and those of other cities in Germany, wrote to the senate 
of Venice, urging them not to admit an edict which would put an end 
to the mutual traffic in books.”* An Italian writer of that age says: 
“The number of books committed to the flames was immense, so that 
if they had all been collected into one place, it would have equalled the 
burning of Troy. There was not a library, private or public, which 
escaped the disaster, or which was not nearly annihilated.”* Another 
contemporary writes thus from Rome to a friend in Germany : “ Why 
do you think of setting forth new works, at a time when almost all 
those which have been published are laid under an interdict. No one 
here will, in my opinion, venture for many years to write anything, ex- 
cept it may be a letter to an absent friend. It is vain for you to labour 
on the translation of Demosthenes, or the various readings of the Bible. 
Faernus has been occupied for several days in clearing and purging his 
library ; and I intend to commence the same operation to-morrow, lest 
some of the prohibited goods should be found in my possession. This 
shipwreck, or rather conflagration, of books will, I doubt not, have the 
effect of deterring your learncd men from writing, and making your 
printers cautious of what they undertake. As you regard me and your- 


1 Galluzzi, Istor. del Grandue. di Toscano, 8 Vita H. Bullingeri, p. 83. 
tom. i. p. 366—369. 4 Natalis Comes, List. Sui Temporis, b. 
2 Hottinger, Hist. Eccl. tom. ix. p. 408, xi. p. 203, 
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self, keep your desk close, lest anything which comes to you should 
transpire.” } 

On the death of Paul IV. the inquisition after books was relaxed, 
and a new index was published by the authority of the Council of 
Trent, which, while it included a greater number of Protestant works 
under the prohibitory sentence, was more select and discriminate in its 
censure of other productions of the press. The names of some popish 
authors formerly stigmatised were dropped, and a distinction was made 
among the works of others. But this led to a practice as barbarous as 
the former. The tolerated works were mangled by the censors of the 
press, to whose correction they were subjected. Several copies of the 
works of the fathers are still to be found, in which the annotations of 
Erasmus are so much disfigured by being cut with knives, torn with 
pincers, or besmeared with glutinous matter, as to be utterly illegible. 
One of these is plastered over with woodcuts and figures of different 
kinds, in such a way as to have the appearance of a historical or cos- 
mographical work, instead of one of the fathers ; but on a more minute 
inspection, we ascertain that these figures consist of views of fields of 
battle, tournaments, and executions, maps of cities and countries, draw- 
ings of animals, escutcheons, medals, and other prints, which the in- 
quisitors had ordered to be taken out of Munster’s Cosmography, and 
similar works, when they were condemned to the flames.? So strict 
was the search at this period, that domiciliary visits were appointed 
with the view of discovering such books as were prohibited ; and those 
who were unwilling to have them committed to the flames, or who had 
neglected to deliver them up within the prescribed time, adopted the 
precaution of burying them in the earth, or immuring them in their 
houses. On taking down an old house in Urbino, in the year 1728, the 
workmen disinterred a copy of Brucciol’s paraphrase of Paul’s Epistles, 
with some books of Ochino, Valdes, and others of the same kind, which 
had remained in concealment for more than a century and a half. 


1 Latinus Latinius, Lucnbrat. part. ii. p. 61. 
2 Schelhorn, Ergitzlichkciten, tom. i. p. 20—22. 
8 Apostolo Zeno, Note al Fontanini Bibl. della Eloq, Italiana, tom, i. p. 119. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


» FOREIGN ITALIAN CHURCHES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE REFORMATION 
IN THE GRISONS, 


AN account of those exiles who left Italy from attachment to the 
Protestant cause forms an important branch of our undertaking. It is 
important, whether we take into view the testimony which was given 
to the authority of religious principle and the reformed faith by the 
fact of so many persons quitting their homes, and all that was dear to 
them, in obedience to the dictates of conscience, or consider the loss 
which their ungrateful country sustained dy their emigration, and the 
benefits which accrued to those countries which, with Christian hospi- 
tality, opened an asylum to the unfortunate strangers. 

It was calculated that, in the year 1550, the exiles amounted to two 
hundred, of whom a fourth or fifth part were men of letters, and these 
not of the meanest name. Before the year 1559, the number had in- 
creased to eight hundred.? From that time to the year 1568, we have 
ground to believe that the increase was fully as great in proportion ; 
and down to the close of the century, individuals were to be seen, after 
short intervals, flying to the north, and throwing themselves on the 
glaciers of the Alps to escape the fires of the Inquisition. 

The settlements which the Italian refugees made in the Grisons claim 
our first notice. With a few exceptions they all visited that country in 
the first instance, and a great part of them made it the place of their 
permanent abode. This was chiefly owing to its proximity to Italy, 
and its affording them the best opportunities of corresponding with the 
friends they had left behind them, or of gratifying the hope, to which 
exiles long fondly cling, of revisiting their natal soil, as soon as such a 
change should occur as would render this step practicable and safe. 
But in choosing this as a place of residence, they must also have been 
influenced by the consideration that the native tongue of the inhabitants 
in the southern dependencies of the Grison republic was Italian, while 
a language bearing a near affinity to it was spoken over the greater 
part of the republic itself! The affairs of the Italian settlers in the 
Grisons are so interwoven with the progress of the Reformation in that 
country, that the former cannot be understood without some account of 


1 Vergerio, Lettere al Vescovo di Lesina: De Porta, tom. ii. p. 36. 
2 Busdragi Epist. ut supra, p. 322. 
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the latter. I shall be the less scrupulous in entering into details on this 
subject, because it relates to a portion of the history of the Reformed 
Church which is comparatively little known among us; for while the 
interesting fortunes of the Vaudois, who took refuge in the Valais and 
Piedmont, have attracted the attention of ecclesiastical historians to the 
Cottian or western range of the Alps, the Rhetian or eastern has been 
in a great measure overlooked. 

To the south-east of Switzerland, in the higher region of the Alps, 
where these gigantic mountains, covered with ice and clouds, are cleft in- 
to narrow valleys, and around the sources of the Rhine and Inn, lies the 
country of the ancient Rhetians and modern Grisons. Secluded from the 
rest of the world, and occupied in feeding their cattle on the mountains, 
and in cultivating corn and the vine within their more fertile valleys, 
the inhabitants, who came originally from Italy, had preserved their 
ancient Janguage and manners, with little variation, from a period con- 
siderably anterior to the Christian era. During the middle ages they 
fell under the dominion of the Bishops of Coire, the Abbots of Disentis, 
and a crowd of other chiefs, ecclesiastical and secular, who kept them 
in awe by means of innumerable castles, the ruins of which are still to 
be seen in all parts of the country. Worn out by the injuries which 
they suffered from these petty tyrants, and animated by the example 
which had been set them by their neighbours the Swiss, the miserable 
inhabitants, in the course of the fifteenth century, threw off the yoke of 
their oppressors one by one ; and, having established a popular govern- 
ment in their several districts, entered into a common league for the 
defence of their independence and rights. The Grison league or re- 
public consisted of a union of three distinct leagues—the Grey League, 
that of God’s House, and that of the Ten Jurisdictions, each of which 
was composed of a number of smaller communities, which retained the 
right of managing all their internal affairs, as well as of sending deputies 
to the general diet, whose powers were extremely circumscribed. In 
no nation, ancient or modern, have the principles of democracy been 
carried to such an extent as in the Grison republic ; and as the checks 
necessary to prevent its abuse were not provided by a rude people 
smarting under the recent effects of tyranny, its form of government, 
according to the confession of its own as well as foreign writers, not 
only created great dissensions, but led to gross corruption and bribery 
in election to offices and in the administration of justice.t Toward the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the Grison republic obtained a large 
accession to its territories, by the possession of the Valteline, Chia- 
venna, and Bormio, fertile districts situate between the Alps and the 
Milanese and Venetian territories. 

The corruptions which had overspread the Catholic church before the 
Reformation, were to be found in the Grisons, with all the aggravations 


1 De Porta, Mist. Ref. Weel. Revt. i. 15 sii. 264. Zschokko, Des Schweizerlands Geschichte, 
275-279. Id. traduit par Monnard, 222—224. Coxe’s ‘Travels in Switzerland, iii. let. 85, 
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arising from the credulity of a rude people utterly ignorant of letters. 
The clergy lived openly in concubinage, figured at revels, rode about 
the country in complete armour, and claimed and enjoyed, under a re- 
publican government, a complete exemption from the laws, even when 
they were guilty of the most flagrant crimes and outrages.! Bands of 
foreign priests, furnished with bulls from the pope, continually prowled 
about in search of vacant benefices ; and as they were ignorant of the lan- 


guage of the country, could do nothing but say mass in Latin. 


Preach- 


ing was unknown, for the most part, even among the native clergy ; 
and when they did attempt it, on the appearance of the reformers 
among them, their performances were such as to excite at once ridicule 
and pity.” In many of the communities the people were as ignorant as 


brutes. 


Malf a century after the light of the Reformation had pene- 


trated into the Rhetian valleys, the government found it necessary to 
issue a decree that the Roman Catholic priests should recite the Lord’s 
prayer, apostle’s creed, and ten commandments, for the instruction of 


the people. There were, however, 
among the clergy and laity. 


a few honourable exceptions, both 


The inhabitants of the Grisons first learned their love of evangelical 


reform, as they had done their love of civil liberty, from the Swiss. 


A 


year had scarcely elapsed from the time that Zuingle embarked in the 
reform of the Church of Zurich, when he received a letter from a school- 
master at Coire, the capital of the League of God’s House, informing 
him that his name was known to many in that country who approved 
of his doctrine and were weary of the simony of the Church of Rome.’ 
He soon after received a letter to the same purpose from the Stadtvogt 
or chief magistrate of the town of Mayenfeld, within the League of the 


Ten Jurisdictions. 


In the year 1524, the government of the Grisons 


imitated the example of the Popish cantons of Switzerland, who, as a 
means of checking the progress of innovation, had enacted laws for the re- 
formation of the clergy. Jn a diet held at Ilantz, the capital of the Grey 
League, it was decreed, among other articles, that parish priests should 
discharge their duty by instructing the people according to the word of 


1JIn the eighteenth century this exemp- 
tion continued to be enjoyed in the Valte- 
line, not only by the clergy, but also by all 
who purchased permission from the Bishop 
of Como to wear a clerical dress. Coxe’s 
Travels in Switzerland, vol. iii. p. 130. 


2 Theodore Schlogel, Abbot of St Luke, in 
the city of Coire, Vicar of the Diocese, and 
one of the acuitest opponents of the Reforma- 
tion, in asermon preached by him on Christ- 
mus 1525, told the people: ‘St John was 
the most excellent of all the Evangelists, on 
account of his virginity, which enabled him 
to write in an elevated strain and under 
flivino inspirution concerning the Godhead. 
But you will say, Peter returned a good 
answer to the question of the Lord, when 
ho said, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 


the living God.’ I answer, he spoke this 
ex exteriore conjeclura, compututione; be had 
acquired the knowledge of it from external 
things, when he saw him walking on the sea 
and doing other wonders; but he did not 
eall him the Son of God from divine inspira- 
tion, as St John did. As the incarnation of 
Christ was brought about through the figures 
of the law, the promise of the Mather, and 
the writings of the prophets, so truly does 
he come into the hands of the priest in the 
bread in the service of the mass; and who- 
ever denies the latter denies also the former,” 
Tbe writer who has reported this passaye, 
adds: “ Muay we not apply to this preacher 
the adage, Among cows an ox is an abbot?” 
Comander ad Yuinglium, ann, 1526; De 
Porta, tom. i. p. 48, 
8 De Porta, tom. i, p. 40—51. 
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God ; and that, provided they failed in this, or were unfit for it, the 
parishioners should have liberty to choose others in their room. These 
regulations were evaded by the clergy ; but they were the means of fix- 
ing the attention of the people on a subject to which they had hitherto 
been indifferent, and produced unforeseen consequences of the greatest 
importance. ‘The first public reformation in the Grisons took place in 
the years 1524 and 1525, when the inhabitants of the valley of St 
Anthony, of Flesch, and of Malantz, in the high jurisdiction of Mayen- 
feld, though surrounded by powerful neighbours addicted to Popery, 
embraced with one consent the Protestant doctrine and abolished the 
mass.* This produced so great an effect, that within a short time the 
new doctrine began to be preached by some of the pricsts, and was 
eagerly listened to by the people, in various places throughout the three 
leagues. Among these preachers, the most distinguished were Andrew 
Sigfrid and Andrew Fabritz, at Davos, the chicf town in the League of 
the Ten Jurisdictions ; and in the League of God’s House, James 
Tutschet or Biveron, in Upper Engadina ; Philip Salutz or Gallitz, in 
Lower Engadina ; and John Dorfman or Comander, who, in consequence 
of the late regulations of the dict, had been chosen parson of St Mar- 
tin’s church in the town of Coire.? The two last afterwards became 
colleagues at Coire, and they may with propriety be designed the joint 
reformers of the Grisons, having contributed beyond all others to the 
advancement of knowledge and religion in their native country. Co- 
mander was a man of learning, sound judgment, and warm piety. To 
these qualities Gallitz added great dexterity in the management of pub- 
lic business, an invincible command of temper, and uncomimon eloquence 
both in his native tongue and in Latin. The conversion of John Frick, 
parish priest of Mayenfeld, was brought about in a singular manner. 
Being a zealous Catholic, and of great note anong his brethren, he had 
warmly resisted the new opinions when they first made their appearance. 
Filled with chagrin and alarm at the progress of innovation in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, he repaired to Rome to implore the assistance 
of his holiness, and to consult on the best method of preventing his 
native country from being overrun with heresy. But he was so struck 
with the irreligion which he observed in the court of Rome, and the 
ignorance and vice prevailing in Italy, that, returning home, he joined 
the party which he had opposed, and became the reformer of Mayenfeld. 
In his old age, he used to say to his friends pleasantly that he learned 
his Gospel at Rome.‘ 

In the mean time the clergy, aroused from the slumbers into which 
they had sunk through indolence and the absence of all opposition, 
had recourse to every means within their power to check the progress 
of the new opinions. Bonds of adherence to the Catholic faith were 
exacted from the parish priests, ‘The most odious and horrid represen- 

2 Do Porta, tom, i, p. 67—68. 8 Do Porta,tom. i. pp. 67. 79 ; tom. il. p.278, 


2 bid. pp. 58, 59, 76—78. Ruchat, Hist. 4 Schelhorn, Amen. List. Lecl, tom. Hi De 
do Ja Reform, de la Suisse, i, 278, 274. 237, Ruchat, tom. i. p. 275. 
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192 THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


tations of the reformers and their tenets were circulated among the 
people. Individuals belonging to the Anabaptists who had been 
banished from Switzerland came to the Grisons, and laboured to make 
proselytes among the reformed by pretending to preach a purer and 
more spiritual religion than was taught by Luther and Zuingle, whom 
they put on a level with the pope. The popish clergy secretly encou- 
raged these enthusiasts,’ at the same time that they made use of their 
excesses to excite prejudice against the cause of the Reformation.? 
When the general diet of the republic met at Coire in the year 1525, 

_the bishop and clergy presented a formal accusation against Comander 
and the other reforming preachers, praying that they might be punished 
by the secular arm, for propagating impious, scandalous, and seditious 
heresies, contrary to the faith of the Catholic church during fifteen cen- 
turies, and tending to produce that rebellion and outrage which had 
lately been witnessed at Miinster and other places. Comander having, 
in the name of his brethren, declared their readiness to vindicate the 
doctrine which they held against these criminations, a day was appoint- 
ed for a conference or dispute between the two parties at Ilantz, in the 
presence of certain members of the dict. The dispute which ensued 
added seven to the number of the reformed preachers, who were pre- 
viously above forty ; while the articles which formed the subject of dis- 
pute, having been printed and circulated throughout the valleys, multi- 
plied converts among the laity.? 

In the mean time an event occurred which had well-nigh proved fatal 
to the reformed party. Irritated by the assistance which the Grisons 
had given to Francis J., the Emperor and the Duke of Milan encouraged 
the turbulent Joln de Medicis, Marquis of Muss, to attack their south- 
ern territories. Having possessed himself of the castle and town of Chia- 
venna, he threatened to attack the Valtelinc. This obliged the republic 
to recall their troops from Italy before the famous battle of Pavia ; but 
having failed, after all, in recovering the castle, they had recourse to 
the mediation of the Swiss cantons, The deputies sent by the Swiss 
were keen Roman Catholics, and asserted that they had it in charge 
from their constituents to obtain a pledge that heresy should not be 
permitted to spread in the Grisons, without which they could not co- 


1 Their leader, who went by the name of 
Biaurok, in allusion to the colour of his cloak, 
was an ex-monk of the Grisons, who had 
mude a great noise in Switzerland. At Zu- 
rich he said ** he would undertake to prove 
that Zuinglius had offered greater violence 
to the Scriptures than the Roman pontiff 
himself.” Acta Senat. ‘ligur. apud De Porta, 
tom. ji. p. 86. The following is an extract 
from one of his letters: ‘£1 am the door, he 
that entereth in by me shall find pasture ; 
he that entereth by any other way is 2 thief 
und a robber. As it is written: ‘I am tho 
good Shepherd, the good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep,’ so I give my life and my 
spirit for my sheep, my body to the tower, 


my life to the sword, or the fire, or the wine- 
press, to squeeze out the blood and flesh, as 
Christ gave his on the cross. I am the re- 
storer of the baptism of Christ, and the 
bread of the Lord, 1 and my beloved bre- 
thren, Conrad Grebel and I’clix Manx. There- 
fore the pope, along with his followers, isa 
thiefand a robber; and so also are Luther 
with his followers, and Zuinglius and Leo 
Juda with theirs.” De Porta, tom. it. p. 89. 
Blaurok and his associates were banished 
from the Grisons in the year 1525, 


2 De Porta, p. 87—92. 


8 Ruchat, tom. i. p. 408—416. 
tom. i. pp. 96—100, 102—130. 
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operate in bringing the negotiations toa favourable issue. The marquis 
covered his ambitious project with the pretext of zeal for the church, 
and was besides under the influence of his brother, then an ecclesiastic 
in the Valteline, and afterwards raised to the pontifical chair under the 
designation of Pius IV. Availing himself of these circumstances, the 
Bishop of Coire prevailed on the deputies to insert in the treaty an 
article which provided for the maintenance of the ancient religion, and 
the punishment of all who refused conformity to it. An extraordinary 
diet was called to deliberate on this affair ; and so great was the influ- 
ence of the bishop and mediators, together with the anxiety of the 
nation to put an end to the war, that a majority voted for the article 
respecting religion. It was, however, warmly opposed by the repre- 
sentatives of several districts, including the city of Coire, which refused 
to affix its seal to the decree. ‘The manner in which the decree was ex- 
pressed seems to intimate that it partook of the nature of an under- 
stood compromise and temporary measure, for while it provided that the 
mass, auricular confession, and other rites, should be observed, it added, 
that “along with these the Gospel and word of God should be preached ;” 
and in declaring that non-conformists should be subjected to an arbi- 
trary punishment, the diet “reserved to itself the liberty of altering its 
measures, upon being better informed by disputations, councils, or any 
other way.”? The first effect of this law was the banishment of Gallitz, 
whose talents and success rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to the 
abettors of Popery. Several of his brethren were also obliged to retire 
from the country, to avoid the processes intended against them. But 
the city of Coire, in spite of their bishop, maintained Comander in his 
situation. Their example was followed in other, places; and though the 
clergy endeavoured to push the advantage which they had gained, they 
found that a spirit was abroad in the nation too powerful for all their 
efforts, even when supported by legislative enactments. The subject 
was brought before the next national dict by the report of the commis- 
sioners appointed to attend the dispute at Tlantz, and after consultation 
it was moved and agreed to, “ That it shall be free to all persons of 
both sexes, and of whatever condition or rank, within the territories of 
the Grison confederation, to choose, embrace, and profess cither the 
Roman Catholic or the Evangelical religion ; and that no one shall, pub- 
licly or privately, harass another with reproaches or odious speeches on 
account of his religion, under an arbitrary penalty.” To this was added 
the renovation of a former law, “That the ministers of religion shall 
teach nothing to the people but what is contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, and what they can prove by them ; and 
that parish priests shall be enjoined to give themselves assiduously to 
the study of the Scriptures as the only rule of faith and manners.”? 


1 De Porta, tom. i. p. 1381—134. retained and propagated their errors after 
2 Ruchat, i. 416. De Porta, i. 146, Ama-’ due information and admonition, were sub- 
baptists, and those of other sects, if they jected to banishment, 
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This remarkable statute, which, whatever infractions it may have 
suffered, and whatever attempts may have been made to overthrow it, 
remains to this day the charter of religious liberty in the Grisons, was 
formally sealed and solemnly confirmed by the oaths of all the deputies 
at Ilantz, on the 26th of June 1526, along with a number of other 
regulations of great importance. The power of appointing magis- 
trates and judges was taken from the Bishop of Coire and his ecclesias- 
tics, and given to the people in thcir several communities. Where 
persons had bequeathed sums of money to churches and convents 
for offering anniversary masses and prayers for thcir souls, both they 
and their heirs were declared free from any obligation to make such 
payments for the future, “because no good ground could be shown 
for believing that this was of any benefit to the deceased.” It was 
decreed that no new members, male or female, should henceforth be 
admitted into monasteries ; that the existing monks should be restrained 
from begging ; and that, after appropriating a certain sum for their 
support during life, the remainder of the funds should be returned to 
the heirs of those who originally bestowed them, and, failing them, be 
disposed of as each League thought best. The power of choosing and 
dismissing their respective ministers was given to parishes. All appeals 
from secular courts to the jurisdiction of the bishop were strictly pro- 
hibited ; annats and small tithes were abolished, and the great tithes 
reduced to a fifth part.’ 

It thus appears that a great deal more was done on this occasion by 
the authorities of the Grisons than merely recognising and sanctioning 
religious liberty. A national reformation was introduced, which, so far 
as it went, must have been attended with the most beneficial conse- 
quences to the State and to individuals, whether Popish or Protestant. 
The grand principle of the Protestant reformation was, in fact, recog- 
nised by the legislature, when it declared the sacred Scriptures to be 
the only rule of religion. Some of the grossest abuses of Popery, and 
those which draw many others after them, were abolished ; and the 
liberties of the Roman Catholics were secured, not only against attacks 
from the Protestants, but also against the more dangerous encroach- 
ments and demands of their own clergy, and of a forcign priest who 
claimed dominion over both. It is impossible to read the document on 
which we are commenting without being convinced that the Grisons 
possessed at this period statesmen of enlightened minds and liberal 
principles. The historians of that country have gratefully preserved 
the names of the men by whom the deed was drawn up, and through 
whose influence chiefly it was adopted by the supreme council of the 
republic. ‘Two of them were distinguished above their brethrea—John 


1 The words of this article are—* Ad hinc Bishop of Coire had the power of appointing 
etiam penes singulas parochias esto suos pas- and removing the parish priests throughout 
tores omni tempore cligendi, conducendi at- the whole of his diocese, 
qne rursus quando lubitum fucrit, dimit- 2 De Porta, tom. i. p. 148—151. Tuchat, 
tendi.” De Porta, i. 150, Lormerly the tom.i. pp. 416, 417. 
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Guler, whose name often oceuwrs in the history of his country, and John 
Travers, neither of whom had at that time joined the reformers. The 
latter, who belonged to a noble and ancient family of Zuts in Upper 
Engadina, had received his education at Munich, and improved his 
mind by travelling in different parts of Europe. His abilities and 
learning, adorned by the most unimpeachable integrity, secured the 
confidence of his countrymen, who intrusted him with the highest oflices 
of the State and the management of their most delicate affairs. 
He was equally distinguished as a soldier and a scholar, a politician 
and a divine. ‘The first book ever written in the Grison language came 
from his pen,’ being a poem on the war against the Marquis of Muss, in 
which he had himself commanded the forces of his country. The late 
period at which he renounced the communion of the Church of Rome 
was beneficial to the evangelical cause, as his colleagues in the senate 
and his countrymen at large entertained on that account the less jealousy 
of the measures which he proposed in favour of religious liberty. After 
joining himself to the reformed church, he promoted its interests with 
the utmost zeal. The Protestant minister settled in his native city 
being a young man, and meeting with great opposition from the princi- 
pal families of the place, Travers asked and readily obtained from the 
ministers permission to act as his assistant. The whole country was 
struck with astonishment to sec a man of rank, and renowned for his 
services in the senate, the field, and foreign courts, mount the pulpit. 
The Roman Catholics tried to conceal the chagrin and alarm which 
they felt, by circulating the report that he was mad or in dotage ; 
but his performances soon put to silence their invidious and artful 
allegations? 

The publication of the edict in favour of religious liberty was follow- 
ed by the rapid spread of the new opinions; but the formation of 
churches was inuch slower. This proceeded partly from the plan pur- 
sued by the first reformers, who, to use their own expression, “ sought 
to remove idols from the hearts of the people before they removed them 
from the churches ;” and partly from the democratical nature of the 
government, which required the tmanimous or at least’ gencral concur- 
rence of each community previously to any change on the public worship. 
In the year 1527, the mass was abolished, images removed, and the 
sacrament of the Supper celebrated after the reformed mode, in St 
Martin’s church at Coire, under the direction of Comander, 'The same 
thing was done at Lavin in Lower Engadina, under the direction of 
Gallitz; at Davos, in the Ten Jurisdictions, under the direction of 
Fabritz ; and at Ilantz, in the Grey League, under the direction of 

1 Yt does not appear that this work was nanciscitur doctores et magistros !—Sed quay 
printed. modestia est ista explodenda, imo quod 

2 De Porta, i. 229, 233—241. Coxe’s Tra- facinus hoe, quod permittis tibi petere a 
vels in Switzerland, iii, 205—298. <A fine nobis auctoritatem, quum fecerit opus con- 
letter which Gallitz addressed to Travers, on cionandi? Tu, inquam, qui Rhietie nostrie 


his application for liberty to preach, has been primoribus auctor fuisti, veniam nobis con- 
preserved, ‘O felicem terram qu tales cedendi ut predicemus cvangeliin,’” &e. 
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Christian Hartman. The example set by these places was soon imitated 
by others. The reformed religion was embraced earliest in the League of 
the Ten Jurisdictions, where it soon became almost universal. Within 
the League of God’s House it prevailed generally in the neighbourhood 
of Coire, but made little progress in Engadina and other places to the 
south until 1542, when the Italian exiles arrived. In the High or Grey 
League the number of its adherents was still smaller. 

Had the Reformation continued to move forward with the same 
rapidity which marked its progress during the six years which succeeded 
the declaration of religious liberty, the ancient religion must soon. have 
disappeared before it. Various causes, however, contributed to arrest ° 
its progress. One of these is to be found in the languages of the country. 
The Rhetian, Italian, and German tongues were all spoken in the Grisons, 
so that the inhabitants of two adjacent valleys were often incapable of 
understanding one another. This of itsclf must have proved a great 
hinderance to the communication of knowledge, especially as the number 
of teachers was small. But this was not all. The Rhetian or Grison 
tongue is divided into two dialects, the Romansh and the Ladin, and 
there was not a single book in either of them at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Nobody had ever seen a word written in that tongue, and it 
was the common opinion that it could not be committed to writing? 
There can be little doubt that the rapid and extensive spread of the 
reformed doctrine among the inhabitants of the Ten Jurisdictions was 
owing, in a great degree, to their speaking the German tongue, and con- 
sequently having access to the Scriptures and other books in their native 
language. The same remark applies to the citizens of Coire and of 
some other places. But the inhabitants of those districts where nothing 
was spoken but the original language of the country, were long confined 
to oral instruction. The reformed ministers laboured assiduously in 
supplying this defect, and they at last practically demonstrated the 
fallacy of the ignorant prejudice which the priests had fostered in the 
minds of the people. In this respect, their country is under unspeakable 
obligations to them. Other nations owe their literature to the Retorma- 
tion: the Grisons are indebted to it for their alphabet. But a number 
of years elapsed before the preachers, occupied with other labours and 
straitened in their finances, could bring their writings from the press ; 
and, by that time, the desire for knowledge which the first promulgation 
of the reformed doctrines had excited must have been in some deerce 
worn off from the minds of the people. A translation of Comander’s 
German Catechism into the Ladin, by James Tutchet or Biveroni, 


1 De Porta, tom. i. cap. 8 Ruchat. i. 274, enne”), by Placidus a Specha, capitular of 
417,418, Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, iii. Disentis. From this it would appear that 
250—253. a number of old MSS., written in that 

2 De Porta, i. 19; ii. 403. Coxe, iii. 294. Janguage during the middle aves, were pre- 


In addition to a collection of words and 
phrases in Romansh, MWbel has inserted a 
dissertation on the history of that lunguage 
(which he calls “la langue Leétrusco-Rheu- 


served, the greater part of which, however, 
were destroyed when the French burnt the 
monastry of Disentis in 1799. Manuo. du 
Voyageur en Suisse, tom. i, p, 31S—837. 
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printed at Puschiavo in the year 1552, was the first work which had 
appeared in the Rhetian language. “At the sight of this worl,” says 
a historian then alive, “the Grisons stood amazed, like the Israelites of 
old at the sight of the manna.” Biveroni printed, in 1560, his transla- 
tion of the New Testament into the same language, which was followed 
in 1562 by a metrical version of the Psalms, and a collection of hymns, 
composed by Ulrich Campel.? 

Another cause was the poverty of the pastors, which inflicted a 
lasting injury on the reformed church.2 While the popish priests pos- 
sésed the tithes, in addition to what they gained by private masses and 
confessions, the Protestant ministers received a small stipend from their 
congregations, and, in many cases, were reduced to the necessity of sup- 
porting themselves by manual labour. Gallitz, a man of liberal educa- 
tion, states in one of his familiar letters that he and his family had 
been for two years in great straits, were obliged to sleep during the 
night in the clothes which they wore through the: day, seldom tasted 
flesh, were often without bread, and, for weeks together, lived solely 
on vegetables seasoned with salt. Yet he trained his son for the church ; 
and when the young man had an advantageous offer made him during 
his attendance at the academy of Basle, his father declared it would be 
impicty in him to accept it, when there were so few persons capable of 
preaching to his countrymen in their native language? But it was 
not to be expected that the first reformers would be succeeded by men 
of the same nobleness of mind. The consequence was that the people, 
in many parts of the country, remained destitute of pastors, or were 
induced to receive illiterate persons of low character, who disgraced the 
office by their meanness or their vices. “ Assuredly,” says the excellent 
map last mentioned, “ covetous persons are most cruel to themselves, 
while they choose rather to be without good pastors than to be at the 
expense of maintaining them. Oh! the ingratitude of men, who, a little 
ago, cheerfully gave a hundred crowns for teaching lies, and now grudge 
to give twenty for preaching the truth !’* Another radical defect of the 
Grison reformation consisted in neglecting entirely to provide the means 
of education for youth. This the reformed ministers exerted themselves 
to remedy, and they succeeded at last in providing parochial teachers 
for the chief towns, and in persuading the legislature to appropriate the 
residuary funds of such monasterics as were suppressed to the establish- 
ment of a national seminary at Coire.? These evils were aggravated by 

1 De Porta, ii. 404—407, The Bible was so sorry, and their houses so bad, that, how- 


published in the Ladin of Lower Wngadina, ever willing, they cannot show hospitality.” 
tor the first time, in 1679; and in the Ro- 3 De Porta, i. 181, 186, 187. 


mansh of the Grey League so late as 1718. 
Coxe, iii, 301—S804. 

2 Jn Travellers’ Guides through the Grisons 
itis to this day acommon direction, ‘* Ifthe 
town to which you come be Catholic, call for 
the curé of the parish, who will entertain you 
hospitably: if it be Protestant, you may usk 
for the pastor, who will diroct you to the 
best inn; for the salarics of the pastors are 


4 Gallicius ad Honr. Bullinge rum, 6 Mart. 
: De Porta, i. 180. 

his academy was opened in the year 
1542; and the individual first placed at the 
he ad. ofit was John Pontisella, a native of 
Proyalia, for whom Bullinger, at the request 
of the Grison reformers, had obtained a 
gratuitous education at Zurich. Ibid, i. 187, 
192—107, 
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the political state of the country. Proud of their liberty, the natives of 
the Grisons were weakly jealous of those common measures which were 
in fact necessary to preserve it: while they roamed about their valleys 
without control, they forgot that savages are free ; and, pleased to hear 
their mountains re-echo the votes which they gave at the election of a 
municipal daxndamman or of a deputy to the diet, they did not perecive 
that their voices were in reality at the command of a few men of superior 
intelligence, many of whom had sold themselves, and were prepared to 
sell them, to the highest bidder. Foreign princes had their pensioners 
resident in the Grisons ; the chief statesmen were secretly in the interest 
either of the Emperor or of the King of France ; and between the two 
factions, the country was at once distracted, corrupted, and betrayed. 
Next to his Jabours in reforming religion, Zuingle is entitled to iminor- 
tal praise for denouncing, at the expense of incurring the odium of his 
countrymen, the practice of hiring themselves out as mercenaries to 
fight the battles of forcign princes. The Grison reformers imitated his 
example, and they met his reward: their countrymen, imagining that 
they were hirelings like themselves, punished them by reducing their 
stipends !* 

In respect to government, as well as doctrine and worship, the churches 
in the Grisons were organised after the manner of those in the Protes- 
tant cantons of Switzerland. From the beginning, congregations had 
their consistories. To these were added, probably at a later period, col- 
loquies or presbyterics, of which there were two in each league. The 
pastors were accustomed to meet together occasionally for consultation 
about the common interests of the reforined body, for examining and 
ordaining candidates for the ministry, and for rectifying the disorders 
which occurred. But these meetings were voluntary, and their deter- 
minations were given out in the form of advices. The report having 
gone abroad that a great scarcity of preaching was felt in the Grisons, 
numbers flocked into the country from Switzerland and Germany, pre- 
tending to be preachers, although they were both illiterate and disre- 
putable in character. Repairing to the valleys, they insinuated them- 
selves into the affections of the country people ; and having clandestinely 
concluded a bargain with them to serve their churches for a small sum 
of moncy, they behaved in such a manner as to open the mouths of the 
Roman Catholics, and bring great discredit on the evangelical cause, 
To remedy this evil, the ministers applicd to the dict of the republic 
for their sanction to the holding of a national synod, which should have 
power to call to account those who had come from foreign parts, inquire 


1 In answer to a letter from Bullinger 
gee 18, 1544), dissuading him from leaving 
nig station at Coire, Comander writes: 
© Another reason is, that, six years ago, 
when I opposed myself to tho worthless 
ensioners in a sermon, as I was in duty 
Hount to do, I excited their rage azainst me, 
and they took away thirty-threo florins 


from my stipend, which was beforo suffi- 
ciently small. Hitherto T have digested this 
injury, and have supplied the deficiency 
from my own and iny wife's fortune; but 
if I continue to do this much longer, my 
children must be reduced to begrrary after 
my death.” De Porta, tom. i. p. 183: cont. 
p. 250. 
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into their qualifications, and exact from them certificates of character ; 
to examine all who should afterwards be admitted to the ministry, 
watch over their conduct, censure the disorderly, and, in general, pre- 
serve the order and promote the edification of the whole reformed body. 
This petition was granted by the diet on the 14th of January 1537, and 
from that time the synod was held regularly every year in the month of 
June, when the passage across the mountains was easiest. 

Such was the state of the reformed churches in the Grisons, when the 
exiles from Italy first made their appearance in that country. The 
encouragement presented to them, in a worldly point of view, was cer- 
tainly far from flattering ; but they had come secking a refuge, not a 
fortune. They had left a land flowing with milk and honey : what they 
wanted was a land of religious liberty, and in which there was not a 
famine of hearing the word of God. Accordingly, they were reccived 
in a very different manner from the vagrants formerly mentioned: the 
tale of their distress had arrived before them, and their sufferings were 
held to be sufficient testimonials. 

Their first arrival in the country produced an impression highly 
favourable to the interests of the Reformation. The very sight of so 
many persons, some of them illustrious for birth, learning, and rank, 
civil and ecclesiastical, who had voluntarily renounced their honours 
and estates, left their dearest friends,? and encountered poverty, with 
all the other hardships attendant on exile, rather than do violence to 
their consciences, while it established the Protestants in the doctrine 
which they had embraced, struck the minds of their adversarics with 
astonishment, and forced on the most reluctant the suspicion that such 
sacrifices could not have been made on slight grounds. No sooner did the 
exiles find themselves safe than they detailed the cruelties of the Inqui- 
sition, and laid open the arts of the Court of Rome, with the ignorance, 
superstition, and vice which reigned in it. They dwelt with enthusiasm 
on the liberty of conscience and the pure preaching of the Gospel 
enjoyed in the Grisons. They grudged no labour in communicating 
instruction, privately and publicly, wherever an opportunity offered, by 
which means they gained many souls to Christ, especially among those 
who spoke Italian. Some of them made themselves masters of the 
language of the country, so as to be able, within a short time, to preach 
to the inhabitants. They made attempts, and often successfully, to 
preach in parts of the country from which the native ministers deemed 
it prudent to abstain ; and in every place in which they remained for 
any time, new churches were sure to spring up.® 


1 De Porta, i. 1SS—192. condemned to tho galleys for life. They 
2 Julio de Milano, writing to Bullinger have wives and thirteen children, the eldest 


from Tirano, in tho Valtcline, 23d June 1552, 
says: “ The circumstances of the person who 
will deliver you this letter are as follows :— 
God has permitted his two sons to be thrown 
into prison for confessing Christ, and they 
will soon cither suffer martyrdom or bo 


of whom, who may te about thirteen years 
of age, accompanies tho unfortunate old 
man. Do something to prevent this family 
from perishing by want.” De Porta, tom. 
li. p. 145, 

3 De Vorta, il. 36, 87. 
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Bartolommeo Maturo arrived in the Grisons at a much earlier period 
than any of his countrymen. He had been prior of a Dominican con- 
vent at Cremona, and being diseusted at the lives of the monks 


“and the fictitious miracles by which they deluded the people, he 


threw off the cowl and left Italy. Having preached the reformed doc- 
trines in the Valtcline, he was accused to the diet which met at Ilantz 
in 1529, and had sentence of banishment passed against him. But he 
was taken under the protection of one of the deputies, and conducted 
to Pregalia, where he commenced preaching with success. From that 
place he went into the neighbouring district of Engadina, where Gallitz 
had hitherto gained very little ground, on account of the determined 
hostility of the most powerful inhabitants. The first appearance of 
Maturo threatened a tumult, but he persevered ; and the matter being 
referred to the suflrages of the community, he obtained a majority in 
his favour, and preached openly before the eyes of those who in the 
late diet had voted for his banishment. Returning to Pregalia, he un- 
dertook the pastoral charge of Vico Soprano and Stampa, where he 
continued until 1547, and died a pastor in the valley of Tomliasco.? 
Soon after Maturo’s removal, Vico Soprano obtained for its pastor the 
celebrated Vergerio. It is true the bishop did not distinguish himself 
by observing the law of residence, having frequently visited the Valte- 
line, besides the journeys which he undertook into Switzerland and 
Germany, during the period in which he held this cure. Some allow- 
ance must, however, be made for the habits of a man who had been 
accustomed all his life to a change of scene and employment. Besides, 
he was never idle ; and, considering the state of the country at that 
time, he perhaps did more good by his itinerant labours than he could 
have done by confining himself to a parish. The stateliness of his 
figure, his eloquence, and the rank which he had lately held in the 
papal church, conspired in fixing the eyes of the public wpon him ; and 
persons of all classes were anxious to see and hear a man who had re- 
peatedly sustained the office of ambassador from the Court of Rome, was 
supposed to be acquainted with all its secrets, and was not scrupulous 
about divulging what he knew. In returning froin one of his visits to the 
Valtcline, he passed a night at Pontresina, a town situate on the northern 
base of Mount Bernino. It happened that the parish priest had died 
that day, and the inhabitants were assembled in the evening at the 
inn to converse with the landlord, who was judge of the village, about 
choosing a successor. After engaging their attention by conversing on 
the subject which had called them together, Vergcrio asked them if 
they would not hear a sermon from him, ‘The greater part objecting to 
this, “ Come,” said the judge, “let us hear what this new-come Italian 
will say.” So highly were the people gratified with his sermon, that 
1 Ruchat, ii. 458, 459, drew tho yearly stipend of one hundred and 


2 De Porta, i. 155; ii, 14, 27—30. fifty crowns, as ordinary pastor of Vico So- 
8 Do Porta says that, atthis time, Vergerio prano.—ii. 46, 
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they insisted on his preaching to them again before his departure. 
Accordingly he preached next day to a crowded audience on the merits 
of Christ’s death and on justification, with such effect, that the inhabit- 
ants soon after agreed harmoniously in abolishing the mass and giving 
a call toa Protestant minister. Having preached, during one of his 
short excursions, in the town of Casauccia, at the foot of Mount 
Maloggia, all the images in the church of St Gaudentius were thrown 
down during the following night ; and the same thing happened after a 
visit which he paid to Samada. An accusation was brought against 
him for instigating these disorderly practices, but he was acquitted.? 
His countrymen were no less diligent in planting and watering churches 
in that part of the country. In general, it appears that the greater 
part of the important districts of Upper and Lower Engadina, and the 
whole of Pregalia, a district lying on the southern declivity of the Alps, 
were reformed by mneans of Italian refugees. This took place between 
1542 and 1552 ; and, from that time, the Protestants became decidedly 
the majority, comprehending the greater part of the population as well 
as the wealth of the republic.” 

But the principal scene of the labours of the refugees was in the pro- 
vinces subject to the republic, and situate betweenthe Alps and Italy. 
These consisted of the Valteline, a rich, beautiful, and populous valley, 
fifty miles long, and from twelve to fifteen broad ; the county of Chiavenna, 
which forins the point of communication for the trade between Italy 
and Germany ; and the county of Bormio. To these may be added the 
valley of Puschiavo, a jurisdiction or community within the republic, and 
lying to the north of the Valteline. In all these districts the language 
spoken by the inhabitants was Italian. From the time that the new 
opinions began to prevail in the Grisons, the attention of the Court of 
Rome was directed to this quarter, and precautionary measures were 
adopted to prevent them from spreading into Italy. As early as 1528, 
the Bishop of Como sent a friar named Modesta into the Valteline to 
make inquisition after herctics ; but the inhabitants were so incensed at 
the extortion of which he was guilty that they forced him to depart, 
and a deeree was passed that no inquisitor should afterwards be allowed 
to enter that territory. The reformed opinions were brought across the 
Alps by inhabitants of the Grisons who came to reside in the Valteline 
for the purpose of trade, or on account of the mildness of the climate ; 
and subsequently to the declaration of religious liberty by the dict, it 
was natural for them to think that they had a right to profess in the 
subject-states that religion which had been authorised within the 


1 Do Porta, i. 231, 282; ii. 46, 47. 

2 Castanet was reformed by Jeronimo Fer- 
lino, a Sicilian, who was succeeded as pastor 
by Agostino, a Venctian, Giovanni Batista, 
a native of Vicenza, &c. Jeronimo Turriano 
of Cremona was the first mimister of Bondo, 
which enjoyed a succession of Italian minis- 
ters. Bevers was reformed by Pietro Pavi- 
sotti of Bergamo, aud Siglio by Giovanni 


Francesco, who had for his successor Anto- 
nio Cortesio of Brescia. Bartolommeo Sylvio 
of Cremona was pastor at Pontresina; and 
Leonardo Wremita and several of his country- 
men were successively pastors in Casauceia. 
Vettan was reformed by an [talinn named 
NWvandro, who was succceded by Francesco 
Calabro. De Porta, i. 226, 2382, 2233 5 il. 46— 
48, 
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bounds of the governing country. The increase of their numbers, 
particularly at Chiavenna, where they were joined by some of the prin- 
cipal families, alarmed the priests. They durst not attack the persons 
or property of the objects of their hatred, for fear of being called to 
account by the public authorities, but everything short of force was 
employed to intimidate and distress them. The minds of the people 
were inflamed by the most violent invectives from the pulpit against 
the Lutheran heresies ; and recourse was had to arts ot a still worse de- 
scription. A simple maid was decoyed into the belicf that the Virgin 


‘Mary had appeared to her, and given her a charge to acquaint the inha- 


bitants of Chiavenna that heaven, provoked by the encouragement 
given to heresy, was about to visit the place with an awful calamity, 
unless the heretics were speedily exterminated. Processions, accom- 
panied with fasting and prayers, were immediately proclaimed and 
observed with great solemnity in the town and surrounding villages, 
and everything portended some violent explosion of popular hatred 
against the Protestants ; but, in consequence of a judicial investigation, 
it was found that the whole affair had originated in the wicked device 
of a parish priest to gratify his lust, under the hypocritical covert of 
zeal for the Catholic faith? The detection of this imposture, under a 
governor who was unsuspected of any leaning to the new opinions, to- 
gether with the subsequent conviction of some other priests of notorious 
crimes, silenced the clergy, and contributed to open the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the fanatical delusion under which they had fallen.® 

A great part of the learned Italians who fled to the Valtcline be- 
tween 1540 and 15438, after refreshing themselves from the fatigues of 
their journey, crossed the Alps. But a considerable number of them 
were induced to remain, by the pleasantness of the country, the impor- 
tunity of some of the principal inhabitants, who were anxious to have 
the benefit of their private instructions, and the prospect which they 
had of being useful among a people who were entirely destitute of 
the means of religious knowledge. Among these was Agostino Mai- 
nardi, a Piedmontese, and an Augustinian monk. Having been thrown 


‘into prison in the town of Asti, for maintaining certain propositions 


contrary to the received faith, he was liberated upon the explications 
which he gave, and went to Italy, At Pavia and other places he 
acquired great reputation by preaching and disputing in behalf of the 
truth ; and after escaping repeatedly the snares laid for his lite, was 
obliged at last to betake himself to flight. His learning, mildness, and 
prudence, qualificd him for the difficult situation in which he was now 
placed. Julio da Milano, a secular priest and doctor of theology, 
who had escaped from the imprisonment into which he had been thrown 
at Venice,> proved a zealous and able coadjutor to Mainardi. ‘They 


1 Do Porta, tom. ii. p. 4. eundo Curio, De amplitudine regni Dei, p. 15. 
2 Ibid. tor ii. p. 15—20. Museum Helveticum: Gerdesii Ital. Reform. 
8 Ibid. tom. ji. pp. 20, 21 », 800. Schelhorn, Nrgitz. tom, ii. p. 16. 
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were joined by Camillo, a native of Sicily, who, on embracing the Pro- 
testant doctrine, took the name of Renato ; and by Francesco Negri of 
Bassano, who is known as the author of several books against the 
Church of Rome, which had an extensive circulation at the time of - 
their publication.* The two last were not preachers, as has been’ erro- 
neously stated by some writers,’ but confined themselves to the teaching 
of youth. Camillo had under his charge the sons of several of the 
principal gentry, and took up his residence at Caspan, in the Valteline, 
while Negri fixed his abode at Chiavenna.s To them may be added 
Francesco Stancari, a native of Mantua, who remained some time in 
the Valteline, and commenced teaching the Hebrew language, of which, 
before he left his native country, he had been professor at Terra di Spi- 
limbergo, in the province of Friuli.‘ 

Among the distinguished citizens of the Grisons who resided in 
Chiavenna, was Hercules de Salice or Salis, the descendant of a noble 
family, who had already gained great reputation as a soldier, and after- 
wards rose to the first employments in the republic. He entertained 
Mainardi, who pleased him and the friends who frequented his house 
so highly, that they determined to have the obstacles which stood in 
the way of his remaining with them removed. The zealous Roman 
Catholics insisted that it was a fundamental law of the democracy, 
that no religious service could be set up in any community, town or 
village, without the formal permission of the majority of the inhabitants. 
The Protestants, on the other hand, pleaded the liberty which had 
been granted to use the reformed worship within the republic. De 
Salis brought the affair before the national diet held at Davos in the 
year 1544, which determined that it should be lawful to such as 
embraced the evangelical religion in the Valtcline, Chiavenna, and 
other places within the dominions of the Grisons, to entertain and keep 
privately teachers and schoolmasters for the spiritual instruction of 


founded this person with Julio Terenziano. 
They were different individuals, Hucslin has 
published a letter trom Julius Tvrentianus, 
and another from Julius Mecdiolanensis. Ipis- 
tole Ref, p. 804, 353. The former, according 
to Simler, continued with Martyr from the 
time he left Italy till his death. Vita Mar- 
tyris, sig. b iiij. Lie was with him in England 
in 1548 and 1553, retired with him to Stras- 
burg in the end of that ycar, and was still 
with him in 1558 at Zurich. Serin. Antiq. 
iv. 664, 667, 674. Fueslin, pp. 313, 318.) In 
1565, Bishop Jewel sent to Zurich twenty 
crowns, ‘* being an annual pension to Julius, 
who was his dear friend, Peter Martyr's con- 
stant servant and assistant.” Strype’s An- 
nals, i. 505. But Julius Mediolanensis was in 
the neighbourhood of Chiavenna during all 
that period. Fueslin, p. 859. De Porta, ii. 
80,40. Argelati, in his Bibl. Script. Mediol. 
as quoted by Tiraboschi (Storia, vii. 883) says, 
that some sermons by “ Ginlio Terenziano da 
Milano” were printed at Venice; but I sus- 
pect that these learned writers have mistaken 


the real author, and that the sermons, as 
well as the work which appeared under the 
concealed name of Giroluino Savonese, was 
the production, not of Giulio Terenziany, but 
of Giulio da Milano. 

1 Bock, Hist. Antitrin. ii.482, Besides the 
work formerly mentioned (p. 168) Negri 
was the author of Zragedia di Libero Arbitrio, 
which Fontanini characterises as ‘* empiae 
diabolica,” and from whieh Schelhorn has 
given extracts. Krgétzlichkeiten, tom. ii. 
p.29—31. Verei has given an account of his 
writings; and the documents which he has 
produced refute the opinion of Quadrio and 
others, that Negri was a native of Lovero, 
in the Valteline, Scrittori Bassan. i. 60: 
Tirabosehi, vii.383. “ Antonius Nigrus, medi- 
cus,” is mentioned by Melanchthou as having 
comefrom Italy (Wpist. col. 749); and *'Theo- 
baldus Nigrus” is spoken of by Martyr as at 
Strasburg in 1551. Loe. Commun. p. 763. 

2 Puesliu, Mpist. Ref p. 254, Gerdesii Ita- 
lia Ref. p. 307, 3 Do Porta, i. 197; ii. 45. 

4\bid. p.127, Tiraboschi, vii. 1087. 
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their families ; and that those who had fled from their native country 
on account of that religion should be permitted to settle in any part of 
the Grison territory, upon subscribing the received Protestant Confes- 
sion, and giving such other securities as the laws required. In conse- 
quence of this law, Mainardi was established as pastor of the flock 
which had already been gathered by his private instructions at Chia- 
venna; and to this congregation de Salis gave his chapel, called Santa 
Maria del Paterino, together with a house, garden, and salary, to the 
minister. It increased rapidly, and great care was afterwards taken to 


_ provide Chiavenna with able pastors.’ 


About the same time, Julio da Milano, after preaching with great 
success in Lower Engadina, founded a congregation at Puschiavo, 
which enjoyed his ministry for nearly thirty years, and continued long 
to be one of the most flourishing churches in the republic. He also 
laid the foundation of a number of churches in his neighbourhood.* 
About the time of his death, which happened soon after: 1571, an able 
successor was provided for him by the opportune arrival of Cesare 
Gaffori, a native of Piacenza, who had been guardian of the Fran- 
ciscans.* The first printing-press in the Grisons. was erected: in the 
town of Puschiavo by Rodolfino Landolfo, the descendant of a noble 
family in that place, who expended a large sum on the undertaking. 
It contributed greatly to the illumination of the country, but was very 
annoying to the Roman Catholics ; and in 1561 the Pope and the King 
of Spain made a formal demand for its suppression as a nuisance, with 
which, however, the dict did not comply.’ 

The Church of Caspan was the first fruits of the Valteline, having, as 


early as the year 1546, met for worship in a house provided by the - 


Paravicini, one of the most ancient families in that country. It was, 
however, nearly ruined by the imprudence of an individual belonging 
to the family to which it owed its erection. A crucifix having been 
found broken in one of the churches, the clergy directed the suspicions 
of the inflamed populace against the Protestant minister, who, on being 
arraigned and put to the rack, was made to confess that he had com- 
mitted the sacrilegious deed. On being liberated from confinement he 
repaired to OCoire, and, protesting that the extremity of the torture 
had wrung from him the confession of a crime in which he had no 
participation, demanded a fair trial. On examination it was found 
that the outrage on the crucifix had been committed by Bartolommeo 


1 De Porta, ii. 37, 3S. Senensi, pp. 34, 46. De Porta, tom. ii, part 
2 Mainardi was succeeded by tho cele- ii. p. 179. Tho village of Plurs was over- 


brated Jeronimo Zanchi, who had Simone 
Florillo, a Neapolitan, for his colleague; 
after whom Scipione Lentulo of Naples, and 
Ottaviano Meio of Lucea, successively occu- 
pied this important post. Zanchii Mpist. 
ib. ii. p. 876. De Porta, ii, 49-—54. 

3 Brusio, Ponteilla, Prada, Meschin, and 
Piuri or Plurs, wero all in a short time pro- 
vided with pastors from among the Italian 
refugees. Schclhorn, Dissert. de Mino Celso 


whelmed, in the year 1618, by tho falling of 
Monnt Conto; on which oceasion, all the 
inhabitants, to the number of more than 
2000, were buried in the ruins, with the 
exception of three individuals, who hap- 
poucd at the time to be in the fields. bel, 
Maniucl du Voyageur en Suisse, tom. il. pp. 
B90, BOL. 

4 De Porta, ii. 40, 41, 

6 bel, tom. iv. p, 63, 
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Paravicino, a boy of thirteen, on the night before he set out for the 
university of Zurich. But though the innocence of the minister was 
cleared, so strong were the prejudices of the Roman Catholics, that it 
was not judged prudent to permit him to return to Caspan, and the 
congregation was directed to choose another pastor in his room. Teglio, 
the chief town of the most populous district in the Valtcline, obtained 
for its pastor the pious and learned Paolo Gaddio, a native of the 
Cremonese, who, after visiting Geneva, had acted as a temporary 
assistant to the venerable pastor of Puschiavo.? Sondrio, which was 
the seat of the government, enjoycd for some time the labours of 
Scipione Lentulo, a learned Neapolitan, who had devoted himself to 
the service of the Waldensian churches in the valleys of Lucerna and 
Angrogna, and been exposed to the severe persecution which they 
suffered, in 1560 and 1561, from Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. 
His talents and learning were of the greatest utility to the reformed 
cause during his residence at Sondrio, and afterwards at Chiavenna.* 
Churches were also erected in a number of other places in the Valte- 
line ;° and they spread subsequently into the county of Bormio.® Upon 
the whole, the number of Protestant churches to the south of the Alps 
appears to have exceeded twenty, which were all served, and continued 
till the end of the sixteenth century to be for the most part served, by 
exiles from Italy. 

I have brought into one view what concerns the formation of Italian 
churches in this part of the country; but it was after considerable 
intervals, and amidst the most violent opposition, that permission was 
obtained to erect the greater part of them. No sooner did the priests 
perceive the success of the reformed doctrine at Chiavenna and Caspan, 
than they began to exclaim against the edict of 1544. Not being able, 
with any decency, to object to the first part of it, they directed their 
invectives against the liberty which it granted to the Italian exiles to 
settle among them, exclaiming that it was disgraceful to the republic 
of the Grisons to give entertainment to banditti (as they called them) 
whom other Christian princes and states had expelled from their 
dominions. The popular mind was still farther inflamed by a crowd of 
monks who came from the Milanese, and especially by capuchins sent 
by the Bishop of Como, who, in the fanatical harangues which they 
delivered during the time of Lent, did all but exhort the people to 
rebel against their rulers. Failing in their applications to the diet for 
a repcal of the obnoxious edict, the opponents of the Reformation had 
recourse to the local government, to which, in the year 1551, they 
presented a petition, demanding that it should be declared, agreeably 


4 De Porta, ii. 41—44. 4 Gerdesii Ital. Ref. p. 281—2S4. De Porta, 
2¥Fueslin, p. 359. Zanchii Opera, tom. ii. 335, 495—500. 
Vil. P.4- 6 Those of Tirano, Rovoledo, Mellio, Mor- 


8 Leger has inserted an account of the : ‘ 
‘ oH ; : eno, @ ’e particularly men- 
deliverance of the Waldenses, in a letter from ee md Dubino, are partic NERS 


Lentulus to an illustrious person at Geneva, _ 
Hist. des Mglises Vaudoiscs, ii, 34—36. 6 Coxe, iii. 102, Do Porta, ii. 286, 287. 
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to the spirit of an ancient law, that no exile should be permitted to 
; remain above three days in the Valtelinc. Anthony de Planta, the 
| governor, was a Protestant ; but dreading, from the irritated feelings 
of the populace, a massacre of the refugees, he gave his consent to the 
measure. In consequence of this, the preachers were obliged to con- 
ceal themselves for a time; and several distinguished individuals, 
both male and female, among whom were Count Celso Martinengho 
and Isabella Manricha, prepared to remove into Switzcrland.t The 
diet was highly offended at these illegal and disorderly proceedings, 
| but contented itself with renewing, in 1552, its former edict, and 
charging the governor and vicar of the Valteline to sce it strictly 

observed, 

The firmness of the government repressed, without allaying, the 

hostility of those who had gained the command over the passions of 

the Roman Catholics, which burst forth, on the slightest occasions, in 

acts of violence against the Protestant preachers. They felt a strong 

hatred and dread of Vergerio ; and during a visit which he paid to the 

Valteline in 1553, a deputation waited on the governor and insisted on 

the instant banishment of the bishop, adding, that if their demand was 

not complicd with, “they would not be answerable for the scandals 

which might ensue.” Understanding the meaning of this threat, Vergerio 

agreed voluntarily to retire ; “for,” says he, “they meant to onpose me 

with the dagger, and pistol, and poison.” One of the basest methods 

adopted by the monkish trumpeters of sedition, was to impress on the 

minds of their hearers that it was unlawful for true Catholics to hold 

civil intercourse with heretics, or to live with them as masters and 

servants, husbands and wives; by which means they disturbed the 

peace and broke up the harmony of some of the principal families in 

the country. A Dominican monk of Cremona, named Fra Angeio, 
declaiming from the pulpit at Teglio during the festival of Easter 

1556, accused the rulers of the Grisons of listening to heretical teachers, 

and gave a formal challesige to any of the evangelical party, offering to 

prove from the Scriptures that those who refused the mass were diabolical 

heretics, and that their spouses were not legitimate wives, but worse than 

strumpets. On leaving the church the infuriated audience rushed to the 

Protestant place of worship, attacked Gaddio the pastor, and wounded 

several of his hearers who attempted to defend him. Instead of calling 

Angelo to account for instigating this tumult, the Grison government in- 

vited hiin to Coire to maintain the dispute which he had provoked ; but, 

although offered a safe conduct, he refused to make his appearance, and 

orders being afterwards issued to apprehend him, he made his escape into 


1 De Porta, ii. 50. Frederic de Salis writes, 1548, to this lady, who was then at Naples, 
June 20, 1559, that Isabella Manricha (sec There are four letters by the same learned 
before, p. 99) was still at Chiavenna, wait- man to her son, George Manricha, from tho 
ing forher household, and uncertain whether last of which it appears that this young man 
to remain in that place or to remoye else- was at Milan on the 18th of June1562. Let- 
where. Ibid. p. 813: conf. p.170. Aunibale vere Pamil. del Commendatore Annibal Caro, 
Caro addressed a letter from Rome, April 27, i. 269, 270, 293; ii. 16, 279, edit. 1572. 
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Italy. The procurator who appeared for those who had been active in 
the riot, did not deny that it was caused by the monks, and had the 
effrontery to declare, before the judges appointed to examine the affair, 
“that there would never be quietness in the republic until that religion 
of the devil (the Protestant) was exterminated.” Yet so forbcaring was 
the government, that it not only passed over the tumult with impunity, 
but sacrificing private interests, and in some degree the character of the 
innocent suffercrs, to public peace, agreed that Gaddio should remove 
to another place, although his congregation earnestly petitioned for his 
being allowed to continue with them. 

This lenity was entirely thrown away on the encmics of the Pro- 
testants, both within and without the republic. At the very time that 
the government was labouring to allay animosities, two brothers, Fran- 
cesco and Allessandro Bellinchetti, were seized in Italy. They were 
natives of Bergamo, who, on embracing the reformed religion, had 
retired into the | Grisons and settled in the village of Bergun, at the- foot 
of Mount Albula, where they wrought an iron mine. Having paid a 
visit to their native place, they were thrown into the Inquisition, and 
proceeded against on a charge of heresy. On hearing of this, the 
authorities of the Grisons iumhediatély sent an ambas sador to demand 
their liberation as citizens of the republic ; and being referred, by the 
magistrates of Bergamo and the senate of Venice, to the inquisitors, 
they wrote to the prior of the Dominican monastery at Morbegno, im 
the Valteline, to use his influence with his brethren to obtain the Tolease 
of the prisoners ; but he paid no regard to the application. Upon this 
the diet met and came to a peremptory resolution, that if the two 
brothers were not released within the space of a month, all the Domin- 
icans within the territories of the three leagues should be banished, and 
the property of the monastery of Morbegno, movable and immovable, 
forfeited and applied to the relief ef the poor and other pious uses. An 
extract of this deed having been sent to the prior, the prisoners were 
immediately set at liberty? 

In the mean time, the foreign monks who had invaded the Valteline, 
confiding in the support of their governments, became every day bolder 
in their invectives and in plotting against the public peace. Through 
their influence, persons of the first respectability for birth, probity, and 
talents, were not only excluded from civil offices, but denied the ritcs 
of sepulture, prevented from building places of worship, and exposed to 
every species of insult. Sceing no end to this illegal and degrading 
oppression, they at last resolved on laying their grievances formally be- 
fore the government. Aware of the justice of their complaints, imn- 
pressed with the equity of extending to the subject-states that re slicious 
liber ty which had been found so advantageous to the governing country, 
perceiving that the threats of strangers were heard above the voice of 
the law in thoir southern dominions, and convinced that it was high 


1 To Porta, ii, 147—149, 264—272, 2 Ibid, ii, 272, 273. 
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time to adopt decisive measures unless they chose to allow their autho- 
rity to sink into absolute contempt, the diet, which met at Mantz in the 
beginning of the year 1557, unanimously adopted the following decree, 
which, being ratified by the several communities, was enrolled among 
the fundamental and standing laws of the republic. It was declared 
that it should be lawful to preach the sacred word of God and the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in all places belonging to the Valte- 
line, and to the countics of Chiavenna, Bormio, and Teglio ; that in 
those villages in which there were a plurality of churches, the Roman 
Catholics should have their choice of one, and the other should be given 
to the Protestants ; that in any village in which there was only one 
church, the Roman Catholics should have the privilege of using it in the 
former part of the day, and the Protestants in the latter ; that cach 
party should be allowed to perform all the parts of their worship, and 
to bury their dead, without opposition from the other ; that the pro- 
fessors of the Protestant faith should enjoy all honours and be adinis- 
sible to all offices equally with their fellow-subjects ; that no forcign 
monk or presbyter, of whatever religious persuasion, should be admitted 
to reside within these territories, unless he had been previously exa- 
mined and approved by the ordinary authorities in the church to which 
he belonged —the ministers by the Protestant synod in the three 
leagues, and the priests by the bishop and chapter of Coire ; and that 
none should be admitted unless he declared his intention to reside at 
least for a year, and give security for his good behaviour. In the course 
of the same ycar an act was passed, freeing the Protestants from 
penalties for not observing the popish holidays; and in the following 
year two statutes were enacted, one for extending to the subject-pro- 
vinces the law which prevented the admission of new members into 
monasteries, and the other making stated provision for the pastors of 
the Protestant churches. The former was not executed. In pursuance 
of the latter, a third part of the ecclesiastic rents of Chiavenna was 
allotted to the minister of the reformed church in that village, which, 
by this time, included the half of the population. To the pastors in 
other places forty crowns a-year were assigned, to be taken, in the first 
instance, from the benefices of absentees and pluralists ; and failing 
these, from the revenues which the Bishop of Coire drew from the 
Valteline, from the funds of the abbacy of Abundio ; or, as the last re- 
source, from the common funds of each parish.* 

This was the only legislative enactment by which positive encourage- 
ment was given to the reformed religion in the Valtcline ; but the 
Protestant ministers derived little from it except envy, the clergy con- 
triving, by concealment, litigation, and violence, to retain nearly the 
whole of the funds. It was granted in consequence of a representation 
from the Protestants, who pleaded that, though the minority in point of 
numbers, they contributed the largest proportion to the funds of the 

1 Do Porta, ii. 273—276, 283—287. 
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clergy, many of whom performed no duty, and the rest confined them- 
selves chiefly to the saying of mass. Asis usual on such occasions, those 
of the laity who contributed next to nothing were loudest in exclaiming 
“that they were taxed for upholding an heretical religion ;” while the 
clergy called upon “the Italian deserters of monasteries ” to imitate the 
example of the Apostle Paul, who laboured with his hands that he might 
not be burdensome to the churches, and of the Egyptian anchorites, 
with Peter the Hermit at their head ; and insisted that they could not 
be the followers of Christ and his apostles, inasmuch as they did not 
work miracles nor live on alms.t. It may be proper to mention here 
another act, though passed at a later period, which gave great offence 
to the Roman Catholics. The diet of the Grison republic agreed to erect 
a college at Sondrio, in the Valteline.? It did not partake of the nature 
of a theological seminary, but was confined to the teaching of languages 
and philosophy. The children of Papists and Protestants were equally 
admissible to it, and provision was made for teachers of both persua- 
sions. But notwithstanding the liberal principles on which it was 
founded, the clergy cried out against it as a Lutheran seminary ; formal 
representations were made against it by the popish cantons of Switzer- 
land and by the Court of Milan; and the republic was obliged to send 
back the Principal, a learned and moderate man, whom they had brought 
from Zurich, and to remove the institution, after it had subsisted tor 
only one year, to the city of Coire.® 
The Italian exiles were elated by the laws passed in their favour, and 
looked forward with sanguine hopes to the speedy triumph of the re- 
formed cause in the Valteline ; but their ultramontane brethren, who 
were better acquainted with the genius of the inhabitants, and more in- 
different judges of the opposition which might be expected from foreign 
powers, repressed their fervour, and wisely urged upon them the pro- 
priety of trusting for success to the gradual illumination of the people, 
rather than to lesislative decrees, which required external force to carry 
them into exeeution,* The Court of Rome had been, from the beginning, 
highly displeased at the reception given to the Italian exiles in the 


Grisons ; but its displeasure was converted into a mingled feeling of 


indignation and alarm when it saw the standard of evangelical truth 
planted in one of the suburbs of Italy, from which, if not specdily dis- 
lodged, it might be carried into the interior, and in process of time 


might insult the head of the church in his capital. The extirpation of 


the colony was resolved on; and to accomplish it, the popes exerted 
themselves in securing the co-operation of the neighbouring Catholic 


1 De Porta, ii. 287, 289, 560, 561. in 1614, but on a smaller scale, and without 
2 Though not erected till 1584, this college deriving any support from the funds of the 
was planned so carly as 1563, Zanchii Bpist. Valtcline, excited equal hostility, and was 
lib. it. p. 376, made one pretext for the rebe Mion which 
8 Do Porta, tom. ii. partii. $2, 37, 48, 53,57, followed soon after. Ibid. pp. 252—204, 322, 
68, 832, The erection of a similar seminary 4 Ibid. ii, 280, 281. 
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powers, especially the Spanish monarch, who had lately obtained the 
sovereignty of Milan. It is difficult to say whether ambition or bigotry 
had the ascendant in the character of Philip IL, but both principles led 
him to embark in this scheme with the utmost cordiality. The Valte- 
line bordered on the Milanese, and had formerly belonged to that duchy. 
Philip, as well as the dukes who preceded him, had ratified the cession 
of it to the republic of the Grisons ; but that did not prevent him from 
cherishing the idea of recovering a territory which was the key to the 
communication between Milan and Germany, and the command of 
which would enable him at all times with safety to convey troops from 
Austria to his dominions in the north of Italy. For interfering with 
the affairs of the Valteline, he found a pretext in the plea that it was 
“necessary to prevent heresy from spreading in the Milanese, which had 
already been to no inconsiderable extent tainted by that pestilential 
malady. 

In the year 1559 the government of Milan erected forts on the con- 
fines of the Valteline. Under the cover of these the inquisitors entered 
the country, and as they durst not seize the persons of the inhabitants, 
collected a large quantity of heretical books, which they burnt with 
great solemnity. They were followed by a swarm of foreign monks, 
who, trusting to the garrisons as places of retreat, despised the edict 
which prohibited them from entering the country, and went about in- 
flaming the minds of the people against the Protestant preachers, and 
even the local rulers by whom they were protected. A college of 
Jesuits was established at Ponte, and maintained itself in spite of re- 
peated orders issued by the dict for its removal.? These strangers kept 
up a regular correspondence with the heads of their respective orders 
at Como, Milan, Rome, and other places in Italy, the effects of which 
soon became apparent. It has been already mentioned that Pius IV., 
who filled the papal throne between 1559 and 1566, had been a priest 
in the Valteline ; a circumstance which at once disposed him to take a 
deep interest in the affairs of that country, and made his interposition 
the more effective. In 1561 his legate Bianchi, Provost of Santa Maria 
della Scala at Milan, appeared at Coire. Supported by the presence 
and influence of Ritzio the Milanese ambassador, the legate made a . 
formal demand on the diet, in the name of his holiness, that they should 
banish the Italian exiles from the Valteline and Chiavenna ; allow free 
ingress and egress to forcign monks ; make no opposition to the Jesuit 
college at Ponte ; prevent the issuing of books derogatory to the Church 
of Rome from the press at Puschiavo ; and, in gencral, overturn all that 
they had done in regard to religion in that part of their dominions. 
But the influence of Pius, who had not left behind him the odour of 
sanctity in the Grisons, was small compared with that of his nephew 
the celebrated Cardinal Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, Though this 
prelate owed his canonisation more to his zeal for catholicism than to 

1 Do Porta, ii, 207-299. 2 Ibid. p, 302—304, 8 Ibid. ii, 364371. 
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his piety, yet his talents and the decorum of his private character ren- 
dered him by far the most formidable adversary who had yet appeared 

t against the Protestant interest. It was the great object of his ambition, 

from an early period of life, to oppose an effectual barrier to the pro- 

gress of heresy, and to repair and prop the fabric of popery, which he 

saw tottering on its base. With this view he applicd himself to the 
removal of abuses in Italy ; introduced reforms into the morals of the 
; clergy, particularly of the monastic orders ; and erected seminaries in 
which young persons of talents might obtain such an education as 
should qualify them for entering the lists with the Protestants, and 
fighting them with their own weapons. Hitherto those who had ap- 
peared as the champions of the Church of Rome, though often not des- 
titute of talents, were almost always deficient in learning, and could do 
little more than ring changes, and that for the most part rudely, on the 
popular prejudices against innovation and in favour of the Catholic 
church. But men of learning now came forward, who could “make the 
worse appear the better reason” —wlro, if they did not convince by the 
solidity of their arguments, entangled the minds of their readers by 
their subtlety or dazzled them by the splendour of their eloquence, and 
contrived artfully to withdraw attention from the real image of the 
church as she existed, to one which was the pure creation of their own 
fancy. All the celebrated champions of the Catholic faith, from Bellar- 
mine to Bossuet, proceeded from the school of Borromeo. It would 
have been wellif the cardinal had confined himself to methods of this 
kind ; but, besides abetting the most violent measures for suppressing 
the reformed opinions within his own diocese, he industriously fomented 
dissensions in foreign countries, leagued with men who were capable of 
the most desperate attempts, and busied himself in providing arms for 
subjects who were ready to rebel against their lawful rulers, and to 
shed the blood of their peaceable fellow-citizens.* 

It is only a general account which I can here give of the course 
pursued for disturbing the peace of the Grisons, and expelling the re- 
fugees from the settlement which they had obtained in the Valteline. 
The goods belonging to citizens of the republic who traded with the 
Milanese were seized by the inquisitors, and applications for restitution 
and redress were almost in every instance refused or evaded, Merchants 
who visited that country were apprehended on a charge of heresy, 
detained in prison, forced to purchase their liberty with large sums of 
money, or condemned to different kinds of punishment. Borromeo was 
not afraid to incarecrate the chief magistrate of the jurisdiction of 
Mayenfeld.? At last a new species of outrage, unheard of among civil- 
ised nations, was resorted to. Bands of armed men haunted the roads 
of the Valteline, seized the Protestants unawares, and carricd them into 


1 The most serious of these charges is Valtcline, and reprinted by De Porta, Tom. 
supported by the cardinal’s letter of the 24th ii, part. ii, p. 33—35: Conf. part. i, p. 44, 
May 1584 to the nuncio Spezzani, published 482. oe, § 
by Quadrio, the Catholic historian of the 2 Do Porta, ii. 455, 461, 482, 
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Italy. Francesco Cellario, the Protestant minister at Morbegno, was 

returning in 1568 from a meeting of the synod held at Zutz in Upper 

Engadina. He had scarcely left the town of Chiavenna when some 

villains rushed from a thicket on the margin of the lake Lario, forced 

him into a boat which they had ready, and carrying him first to Como 

and afterwards to Milan, delivered him to the Inquisition. Ambassa- 

dors were sent to demand the prisoner, but they found that he had been 

| conveyed to Rome, and were told by the Duke de Terranova, the 

| governor, that his abduction was the work of the inquisitors, over whom 

: he had no control! After being detained nearly a year in prison, 

Cellario was tried by the Inquisition at Rome, and committed to the 

‘flames on the 20th of May 1569.? The practice of man-stcaling now 

‘became a constant traflic in the Valteline ; and at every mecting of the 

diet, for a course of years, complaints were made that some persons had 

been carried off, including not only exiles from Italy, but native citizens 

of the Grison republic.2 The investigations into these acts of violence 

implicated, in most instances, the monks of Morbegno, who were in the 

habit of regularly giving such information to the inquisitors as enabled 

them to seize their prey.t Nor did they confine themselves to this 

service. After the abduction of Cellario, Ulixio Martinengho, Count de 

Barcho, a learned and pious nobleman who had resided for a number of 

| years in the Valteline, officiated in his room until the admission of 

, Scipione Calandrino, a native of Lucca, whom the congregation had 

chosen for their pastor. The monks, who had looked forward to the 

dispersion of that flock, were greatly irritated at their disappointment ; 

and two of them entering one day the church at Mellio, fired a pistol at 

Calandrino, while he was in the act of preaching. An old man observed 

them levelling the picce, and gave warning to Calandrino, who evaded 

the shot ; upon which the ruffians stabbed the old man mortally, rushed 

forward to the pulpit, and having wounded the preacher, made their 

escape amidst the confusion into which the congregation was thrown 
‘by this unexpected and disgraceful assault.$ 

The most humiliating circumstance in the whole of this affair is the 

timidity and irresolution with which the Grison government acted. 

They sent ambassadors, they craved redress, they ordered investigations, 

and, on making discoveries, they passed threatening votes ; but they 


1 Gabutius, in his Life of Pius IV,, gives in Nomo and witnessed the execution, de- 
the dauke’s answer in these words: ‘That posed that the martyr, on being: taken trom 
the pope has an absolute and lawful power the ficry stake, refused to confess, and was 
over all parts of the world to seize, as often again thrown into the flames. Cellario had 


as he pleases, anc inflict merited punish- 
ment on heretics.” Laderchii Annal. tom, 
XxXxili. 6, 198. 

2 Laderchins, wt supra. De Porta, ii. 464 
—476. The first of these writers vives, from 
the records of the Inquisition, the sentence 
condemning Cellario to be burnt alive. Ga- 
butius says he recanted when he came in 
sight of the fire. De Porta, on the contrary, 
states that a native of the Grisons, who was 


been a Minorite monk of the order De Obser- 
vantia, and was twice imprisoned at Pavia. 
The first time he was released on making 
some acknowledgments; the second time 
ho broke his chains and made his escape to 
the Grisons in the vear 1558. 

3 Do Porta, ii. 477, 478, 480, 482; part ii, 
7—9, 50, 88, 05. 

4 Ibid. ii. 455, 457, 465, 483, 

5 Ibid. ii, 488, 484. 
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a : SUBJUGATION OF THE GRISONS. 213 
took no step becoming the character of a free people in defence of their 
violated independence and insulted honour. Their neighbours showed 
them an example worthy of their imitation. Cardinal Borromeo, in one 
of his archiepiscopal visitations, entered the territories of Switzerland. 
The Swiss government, not relishing the visit, despatched an envoy tu 
request the Governor of the Milanese to recall him. No sooner had the 
envoy arrived at Milan than he was seized by the inquisitor and thrown 
into prison ; but the governor, as soon as he learned the fact, ordered 
his release, and treated him with marks of great respect. On being in- 
formed of what had happened, the Swiss authorities sent a message to 
the governor, signifying that, if the same post which brought the news 
of the imprisonment of their envoy had not acquainted them with his 
enlargement, they would instantly have seized the cardinal and detained 
him as a hostage ; upon hearing which, his eminence retired from the 
Swiss territories with less ceremony than he had entered them.! If the 
authorities of the Grisons had acted in this manner—if they had, 
as they were advised, confiscated the property belonging to the in- 
habitants of Milan and Como, and retained it until their own merchants 
were indemnified for the losses which they had sustained—and, above 
all, if they had issued peremptory orders to level the monastery of Mor- 
begno with the ground, as a watch-tower of spies and a den of thieves— 
the boldness of the measure, supported by its justice, while it gave 
courage to the loyal and checked the disaffected among their own sub- 
jects, would have secured the respect and forbearance of foreign powers. 
But the counsels of the republic were distracted by dissensions, and its 
arm palsied by corruption. The Grey League, which was composed 
chiefly of Roman Catholics, refused its consent to any vigorous measure. 
Spanish gold had found its way into the other leagues ; and a Protest- 
ant ambassador returned from Milan, bearing the insignia of an order 
of knighthood conferred on him by a papal brief, instead of bringing the 
prisoner whose liberty he was sent to demand. France, on whose aid 
the party opposed to Spain placed its chief dependence, had fallen under 
the rule of the house of Guise, which was secretly engaged in the league 
for the extirpation of Protestantism ; and the report of the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, while it blasted the hopes entertained from the north, 
gave dreadful note of a similar explosion in the south which was 
soon to shake the Grisons to its centre. The proper scason of applying 
the remedy being neglected, the evil became inveterate, and all attempts 
to cure it served only to inflame and exasperate. Provoked by persc- 
vering injuries, alarmed by repeated conspiracies, and betrayed without 
being able to discover or convict the traitors, the authorities had re- 
course to violent measures ; and courts of justice, composed chiefly of 
Protestants, were erected, by which arbitrary and heavy punishments 
were inflicted, and individuals condemned on slight or suspicious 
evidence. These severities were artfully heightened by the representa- 


1 Fra Paolo, Discorso dell’ Inquisitione di Venotia, p. 47. 
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tions of foreign agents, and ministered fresh fuel to the existing disaffec- 
tion. The joint influence of these causes led to the catastrophe of 
1620, of which no person acquainted with the general history of Europe 
is ignorant—the indiscriminate and barbarous massacre of the Protest- 
ants in the Valteline, the revolt of all the southern dependencies of the 
republic, and the temporary subjugation of the Grisons by the com- 
bined arms of Austria and Spain. Writers professing to have formed 
an impartial judgment? impute these disastrous events in a great mea- 
sure to the impolitic zeal with which the government attempted to in- 
troduce the Reformation into the Valtcline. There can be no question 


‘that, if the Reformation had not been admitted into the Grisons, the re- 


public would not have been exposed to that hostility which they actually 
encountered from neighbouring powers. But ought they on that ground 
to have prevented its reception? And having allowed it in the govern- 
ing country, would they have been warranted in prohibiting it within 
the subject states? Or, are they greatly to be blamed for having given 
encouragement to those who were their best subjects, and on whom 
they could rely for an entire and undivided allegiance? If the subject 
be impartially considered, it will be found, I apprehend, that the radical 
and main cause of the disturbances was the retaining of the southern 
provinces in a state of vassalage, together with the oppression and 
peculation to which this led on the part of those to whom the adminis- 
tration of their affairs was committed—evils which are almost insepar- 
able from the government of colonies and dependent provinces, whether 
they belong to monarchies or republics. Had the Valteline and the ad- 
joining districts been received at first into the confederation as a fourth 
league, and admitted to all its privileges, the inhabitants would have 
turned a deaf ear to the insidious proposals made to them from Milan 
and Innspruck, and the obstacles to the Reformation would not have 
been greater in the Cisalpine than they were in the Transalpine depart- 
ments of the republic. 

Before leaving the Grisons, it may he proper to give some account of 
the internal dissensions which prevailed among the Italian exiles. 
Though the greater part of them were distinguished for their learning, 
zeal, and piety, and by their services amply repaid the kindness of the 
country which afforded them an asylum, it was soon found that others 
cherished in their breasts a variety of subtle and dangerous opinions, 
which they at first insinuated in private, and afterwards taught and 
maintained with such factious pertinacity as to bring scandal on the 
whole body of the exiles, and to give great offence and uneasiness to 
those who had been most active in procuring thein a hospitable recep- 
tion. It is impossible to give such an account of the opinions of this 
party as will apply to all the individuals who composed it. While they 
agreed in refusing their assent to the received creed, some of them 
cavilled at one of its articles, and others at another. The leaders cau- 


1 Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, vol. ili. p, 96. 
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tiously abstained from disclosing their system, and contented themselves 
with imparting privately, to the initiated, such of their views as they 
knew to be most offensive and startling to the minds of serious Chris- 
tians. The more forward, who were usually the most unlearned, ad- 
vanced crude and contradictory notions ; and, their minds being un- 
hinged and tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine, they veered 
suddenly to opposite extremes, so that it was not uncommon to find in- 
dividuals maintaining one day that God was the author of sinful actions 
and that holiness had no connection with salvation, and the next day 
inyeighing against the doctrine of predestination as leading to these 
odious consequences. In general, however, they were disciples of Scr- 
vetus, whose ereed was a compound of Anabaptism and Antitrinitar- 
janism, and had, as we have seen, been embraced by a number of the 
Protestants in Italy.* 

Francesco, a Calabrian, and Jeronimo, a Mantuan, were the first who 
excited a noise by venting these opinions. They had not been long 
settled as pastors in the district of Engadina, when the report arose that, 
they were inculcating that infants ought not to be baptised ; that God 
is the author of sinful actions ; that the body, flesh, or death of Christ, 
can be of no avail for the salvation of men ; and that the souls of the 
just sleep till the resurrection. The church of Lavin dismissed Jero- 
nimo as soon as they ascertained his sentiments ; but the Calabrian, by 
his address and eloquence, had so fascinated his flock at Vettan, that 
they clung to him and regarded all his sayings as oracular. This en- 
couraged him to persevere in the course which he had begun, and to 
despise the admonitions of his brethren, Loud complaints being made 
that his doctrine was corrupting the morals of the people, a public dis- 
putation, according to the mode of those times, was held in the year 
1544 at Zutz, which was attended by Roman Catholic priests as well as 
Protestant ministers. Francesco, having appeared before this assembly, 
was convicted of the chief errors imputed to him, and was afterwards 
expelled the country.” 

But it was in the Italian churches erected on the south of the Alps 
that these opinions were most industriously propagated, and excited the 
greatest disturbances. The author and chief fomenter of these was 
Camillo Renato, a man of considerable acuteness and learning, but ad- 
dicted to noveltics, captious yet cool, opinionative yet artful and insin- 
uating. As long as he remained at Caspan he had little opportunity of 
making disciples, though he tainted the mind of Paravicino, in whose 
house he lived as tutor, But on his coming to Chiavenna, where the 
Protestants were numerous, he found a more extensive field for propa- 
gating his peculiar notions. Mainardi, the minister of the Protestant 
church in that town, perceiving that the minds of some of his flock were 
corrupted and others scandalised by the opinions which were secretly 


1 Seo before, p. 94—99. " ; 
2 Bock, Hist. Antitrin. tom. ii. p. 410, De Porta, ii. 67—75. 
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sown among them, remonstrated with Camillo on his conduct, and en- 
deavoured, by friendly conferences, to effect a change on his views, or, 
at least, to prevail on him to retain them within his own breast. Fail- 
ing to accomplish this, he first gave warning to his people from the 
pulpit of the danger to which they were exposed, and afterwards drew 
up, in the name of his congregation, a confession of faith, in which, with- 
out mentioning the name of Camillo, he explicitly condemned his errors. 
Upon this Camillo and his followers withdrew from the ministry of 
Mainardi, and began to meet by themselves. : 

The following are the opinions which are said to have been held by 
Camillo : That the soul dies with the body, or sleeps until the resurree- 
tion ; that the same body substantially shall not be raised at the last 
day ; that there shall be no resurrection of the wicked ; that man was 
ereated mortal, and would have died though he had not sinned ; that 
there is no natural law by which men can know what to do or avoid ; 
that unregenerate men are irrational creatures like the brutes ; that 
the decalogue is useless to believers, who have no law but the Spirit ; 
that the Scripture says nothing of the merit of Christ ; that the Saviour 
had concupiscence residing in him, was capable of sinning, though he 
did not actually sin, and is said to have been made a curse because he 
was conceived in original sin, and not because he offered a sacrifice for 
sin, or suffered the death of the cross for sinners ; that justifying faith 
has no need of being confirmed by sacraments ; that there is no resem- 
blance between baptism and circumcision ; and that baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are merely signs of what is past, do not seal any bless- 
ing, and have no promise annexed to them.’ It is not diflicult to per- 
ccive in these propositions the elements which were afterwards formed 
into a system by Faustus Socinus. It is true Camillo did not profess 
his disbelief of the doctrine of the Trinity, but some of his disciples who 
enjoyed a large share of his confidence made no scruple of openly dis- 
avowing it. He was also wary as to what he advanced on the immor- 
tality of the soul, and, when pushed on that point by his opponents, 
was wont to reply : “ Camillo is ignorant whether the soul be immortal 
or not; he does not aflirm that the soul dies with the body, he only 
says so for the sake of dispute.” 

Trritated at the detection of his scheme before he had time to mature 
and propagate it, Camillo complained loudly of the conduct of Mainardi. 
He drew up several writings, in which, confining himself to the subject 
of the sacraments, he endeavoured to hold up his opponent as at once 
ignorant and intolerant, and the true cause of all the discord which 
had arisen. In this he was encouraged by Stancari and Negri. The 
former, who at a subsequent period excited great contentions in Poland 

1 Mainardi’s Confession, which contained That Camillo earricd his scepticism into philo- 
these articles, is lost; but Pietro Leonis, « sophy as wellas divinity, appears from the 
disciple of Camillo, inserted them in a book following article: € Quod memoria rei wicn- 


which he published at Milan, from which jus non fiat, ut is qui illam facit, rei vel facti 
they were extracted by De Porta; ii, 838—8t.  certior fiat.” 
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- and in Germany, fomented the schism in the congregation of Chiavenna, 
although in his sentiments respecting the sacraments he went to the 
opposite extreme from Camillo. Negri, a good but weak man, vacil- 
lated between the views of Camillo and Stancari, and lent his aid to 
the faction.’ The consequence of all this was, that Mainardi incurred 
the censures of some of his countrymen who occasionally visited the 
place, such as Vergerio and Altieri ; and received letters from the Gri- 
sons and Switzerland admonishing him to conduct himself with greater 
moderation. Knowing that he had good grounds for all that he had 
done, and that the prejudices raised against him would give way as 
soon as the cause came to be investicated, Mainardi did not relax in his 
vigilance. “The favourers of Camillo,” says he in a letter to Bullin- 
ger, “tear my sermons in pieces. If I hold my peace, the truth is 
exposed to imminent danger ; if I] speak, I am a morose old man, and 
intolerant. Write to Blasio and Comander not to listen to the state- 
ments of one party, but to come and examine the matter before the 
whole congregation. I purposed to retire into England, but Providence 
has kept me from deserting this little flock. Yet I wish they could 
obtain a better pastor, and one of greater fortitude than I.” From the 
time that he came to the Valteline, Camillo had kept up a correspond- 
ence with Bullinger by letters, in which he endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with him by professing his agreement with the Church of Zerich ; 
but when his opponent offered to submit the controversy between them 
to the judgment of that venerable divine, he declined the proposal. 
The Grison synod, which met in 1547, called the parties before them, 
but Camillo neither attended nor sent a letter of excuse ; upon which 
they enjoined him to desist from opposing his minister and disturbing 
the peace of the church. As he disregarded this injunction, and con- 
tinued his former practices, a deputation, consisting of four of the 
principal ministers in the Grisons, was sent to Chiavenna in the close 
of the year 1549, to inquire into the affair, and put an end to a dissen- 
sion which now began to make. a great noise, and caused no small 
scandal both among Roman Catholics and Protestants.? The deputa- 
tion found all the charges brought against Camillo proved, and declared 
that Mainardi had acted the part of a faithful and vigilant minister 
but, without censuring the former, they, with the view of restoring 
harmony, drew up certain articles upon the subjects which had been 
controverted, to which they required both parties to agree. But 
although Camillo subscribed this agreement, the deputies had scarcely 


1 Museum Helveticum, tom. xix. p. 481— they had come, and inviting them to mect 


with them, and “confer on those common 


487 ; where extracts are given from the let- 
ters of Alticri and other distinguished per- 
sons at Venice, describing the turbulent 
temper of Staneari. 

2 On this occasion a correspondence of a 
. rather singular kind took place. The Pro- 
testant deputies, on their arrival, addressed 
a letter tothe Roman Catholic chapter of 
Chiavenna, intimating the design on which 


articles of Christianity about which they 
were both agreed.” The chapter returned 
a polite answer, but declined the mect- 
ing, “ becauso there was a great gulf be- 
tween them ;” adding a number of exhor- 
tations to unity and against divisions, the 
drift of which it was not dificult to per- 
ceive, 
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left the place when he resumed his former practices ; in consequence of 
which the consistory of Chiavenna, agreeably to the advice which had 
been given them, suspended him from church privileges, and on his prov- 
ing contumacious, publicly pronounced the sentence of excommunication 
against him.? After this we hear little of Camillo.” I have been the 
| more particular in my account of him, because there is every reason to 
| think he had great influence in forming the opinions of Lelius Socinus. 
By their contemporaries, the former is usually spoken of as the master 
and the latter as the disciple. It is certain that Socinus had interviews 
with Camillo at Chiavenna; and the resemblance between their opinions, 
~ and the cautious and artful manner in which they uttered them, is very 
5 striking.$ 

Finding themselves baffled in their attempts to propagate their pecu- 
liar tenets, the innovators had recourse to a device which had nearly 
proved successful. They got Celso Martinengho, Vergerio, and some 
other respectable persons, to subscribe a petition for liberty to the 
Italian ministers to hold a synod of their own, distinct from that 
which met in the Grisons. In support of this proposal, they pleaded 
the difficulty of the journey across the Alps, the difference of languages, 
and certain rites practised in the Grisons which the Italians disliked, 
and which other reformed churches had laid aside.t But the measure 
was quashed by the wiser part, who saw that the preservation of the 
Italian churches, both from the arts of internal agitators and from the 
attacks of their popish adversaries, depended on their maintaining their 
union with the churches of the Grisons inviolate.’ “Our churches in 
the Valtcline,” says Julio da Milano, “ which are planted at Puschiavo, 
Tirano, Teglio, and Sondrio, continue harmonious in their adherence to 
the ancient and simple doctrine transmitted from the times of the 
apostles, and at this day taught without controversy in your churches 

of Switzerland and ours of the Grisons.” ° 
The noted Antitrinitarians, Alciati and Blandrata, stirred the ashes 
of the Jate controversy during a visit which they paid to the Grisons 
in 1553, on their way from Italy to Switzerland. After this, Michael 
Angelo Florio, minister of Soglio, and Jeronimo Turriano of Plurs, 


1 Hottinger, HHelvetische Kircbengesch- sometimes admitted; and Paul Iter, the 


ichte, tom. iii. 762, 791: De Vorta, tom, ii, 
cap. 4. 

2 That he was alive and in Chiavenna or 
the neighbourhood of it in 1555, appears 
trom aletter of Julioda Milano to Bullinger, 
in which he speaks of him as requiring still 
to be narrowly watched. Fueslin, p. 357. 

8 Higen, Vita LivliiSocini, pp.17, 44. Bock, 
ii. 581, 682. Llottinger, iii. 791. Fueshn, p. 
856. 

4 Theso rites were the use of unleavened 


bread in the eucharist, the pronouncing of 


the anyelical salutation (commonly called 
Salve Kegina) after the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the adinitting of godfathers in baptism. In 
this last character Roman Catholics were 


popish Bishop of Coire, occasionally present- 
ed the child for baptism to Comander. The 
ministers of the Grisons were not rigidly 
attached to any of these rites, and they dis- 
approved of tho lust-rmentioned practice, 
though they scrupled to prohibit it (espe- 
cially after the violence muunifested by the 
priests of the Valtcline), lest it should inter- 
rupt the friendly intercourse which subsisted 
between Popish and Protestant families. 
The Italians exclaimed against everything 
of this kind as symbolising with Antichrist. 
De Porta, il. 66, 226, 

5 Bock, ii. 466. 

6 PBpistola ad Bullingerum, an. 1555: Fues- 
lin, Epist. Melvet. no. $1, 
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began to undermine the faith of their hearers in the doctrine of the 
atonement, by ascribing salvation solely to the grace of God ; while the 
divinity of Christ was directly attacked by others, particularly by 
Ludovico Fieri, a Bolognese, and member of the church of Chiavenna. 
In 1561, the synod summoned these persons before them, and drew up 
certain articles condemnatory of their opinions, which Florio and Tur- 
riano subscribed ; but Vieri, avowing his sentiments, was excommuni- 
cated, and retired to Moravia? There were, however, still individuals 
secretly attached to Autitrinitarianism, who continued to correspond 
with their friends in other countries ; and in 1570 the controversy was 
revived, in consequence of the arrival of some distinguished persons 
belonging to the sect, who found it dangerous to remain any longer in 
Switzerland. Among these were Camillo Soccini, the brother of Lelius 
Socinus, Marcello Squarcialupo, a physician of Piombino, and Niccolo 
Camulio, an opulent merchant, who liberally patronised persons of this 
persuasion.” ‘heir presence encouraged Turriano to resume his former 
course, in which he was joined by Sylvio,’ the minister of Trahona, and 
some other individuals. But the proceedings of the synod which met 
at Coire in the year 1571 induced the visitors to withdraw from the 
Grisons. Turriano and the other ministers were deposed, but subse- 
quently restored to their churches on making acknowledgments for 
their offensive behaviour.* Alciati and Blandrata visited the Grisons a 
second time in the beginning of 1579, but were ordered by the magis- 
trates instantly to depart, after which the country does not appear to 
have been disturbed with these controversies.? When we consider that 
the Italians were strangers, that they had obtained an asylum on con- 
dition of their joining themselves to the Protestant church already 
settled in the country, and submitting to its discipline, and that the 
republic was subjected to great odium on account of the harbour and 
protection which it afforded them, we will be cautious in condemning 
the magistrates for expelling individuals who fomented discord, and 
endangered the existence of the whole colony, by propagating senti- 
ments equally shocking to the ears of Papists and Protestants. Ix- 
pulsion was the highest punishment which they inflicted ; and in one 
instance in which they threatened to proceed farther against an indivi- 
dual, named Titiano, who had provoked them, the ministers interposed, 
and prevailed on them to desist from their intention.’ I cannot, how- 
ever, speak so favourably of the sentiments entertained hy many of the 
ministers respecting the punishment of heretics, This question was 
keenly agitated after the execution of Servetus at Geneva. Gantner, 
one of the ministers of Coire, maintained that heresy ought not to be 
punished by the civil magistrate, and was warmly opposed by Eglin, his 

1 De Porta, ii. 397, 497. 3 Bartolommeo Sylvio was the author of a 

2 Schelhorn, Dissert. de Mino Celso, p. 35. tract onthe Mucharist, printed in lool, 
Bock, Jfist. Antitrin. tom. ii. pp. 483, 554, 4 De Mino Celso, p. 35—37. De Porta, ii, 


676: Conf. i, 907—910. De Porta, tom. il 497—502, 543, 555, es 
pp. 508, 643, 544. : § Ibid. ii. 632. 6 Ibid. ii. 76, 
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220 THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 
colleague. The question was brought under the consideration of the 


synod in 1571, which decided in favour of Eglin. It is true the pro- 
position adopted by the synod refers to seditious heretics ; but several 
of the arguments on which it appears to have been grounded, and by 
which it was afterwards defended, would (if they have any force) justify 
the punishment, and even the capital punishment, of persons who are 
chargeable with simple heresy, and consequently must have tended to 
betray those who held them into measures of persecution.2 

Though it appears, from what has been stated, that a number of the 
Italian exiles were tainted with Arianism, yet several individuals among 
them have been suspected of this without the slightest reason. Even 
Zanchi, who succceded Mainardi,? has not escaped the suspicion with 
some writers,? although he was the person selected by his brethren as 
most fit for opposing this heresy, a task which he performed with dis- 
tinguished ability. His assertion that he was “neither Lutheran, Zuin- 
glian, nor Calvinian, but a Christian,” is what every person may adopt 
whose faith is founded on the word of God, and not on the wisdom and 
authority of men. The suspicions against Celso Martinengho and Ver- 
gerio* appear to have originated entirely in their having at first taken 
part with Camillo against Mainardi, before they discovered the real 
sentiments of the former. Martinengho afterwards enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Calvin during all the time that he was pastor of the Italian 
church at Geneva. Vergerio declared himself openly against the Ana- 
baptists, and gave early warning of the defection of his countrymen, 
Socinus and Gribaldi, to the opinions of Servetus. The fate of this 
distinguished man was in some respects hard. He forfeited the high 
character which he had held in the Church of Rome,® without gaining 
the confidence of the Protestants. By wavering between the senti- 
ments of the Lutherans and Zuinglians, he incurred the displeasure of 
both. He excited the jealousy of the ministers in the Grisons by affect- 
ing a species of episcopal authority as superintendent or visitor of the 
Italian churches ; and they complained that he had not laid aside the 
mitre, nor forgotten the arts which he had learned in courts.’ It is 
not improbable that, in addition to the finesse which has been supposed 
to enter into the Italian character, Vergerio had acquired, from his 
employments, the habit of using policy to accomplish his ends, and that 


1De Porta, ii. 533-540, Diss. de Mino but unsatisfactorily (Dict., art. Vergerio) had 


Celso, p. 37-44. J. Jac. Simler, Samlung 
alter und neuer Urkunden zur Belenchtung 
der Kirchengeschichte, tom. ii. p. 805. 

2 Mainardi died in the end of July 1563, in 
the cighty-first year of his age. Zanchii 
Opera, tom. vil. p. 59. He was the author 
of the following works: (1.) Trattato dell’ 
unica et perfetta sattisfattione di Christo, a. 
1551. (2.) Uno pio ct utile Sermone della 
Gratia di Dio contra li meriti humani, 0.1552. 
(3.) L’Anatoona della Messa. The question 
concerning the real author of this last work, 
which Bayle has discussed at great length, 


been previously settled by Zanchi, Utsupra. 
I may add here, that Alessandro Trissino, a 
native of Vicenza, wrote a long letter to 
Count Leonardo Tiene exhorting him and 
his fellow-citizens to embrace the reformed 
opinions. It was dated from Chiavenna, 
July 20, 1570, and printed two ycars after. 
Tiraboschi, vii. 383 

% Bock, ii. 426, 563. 

4 Ibid. ii. 410, 551—553. De Porta, ii. 63, 
154—156. § De Porta, ii, 158, 169. 

6 Bembo, Lettere, tomo iii. p, 889, 

7 De Porta, ii. 154, 160—166. 
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LAST DAYS OF VERGERIO AND CASTELVETRO. 22) 


he felt some difficulty in reconciling himself to the simple life of a Pro- 


testant pastor after the splendour and opulence to which he had been 
accustomed. But if he had not been sincerely attached to the Refor- 
mation, he would have listened to the proposals made to him by the 
Court of Rome, which, though it would have preferred seizing his per- 
son, was not unwilling to purchase his faith. Though his writings 
were not profound, and his conduct was marked with versatility, Pro- 
testants might have treated with a little more tenderness the memory 
of aman whose name lent at least a temporary credit to their cause, 
and who gave the rare example of sacrificing worldly honours and 
affluence to religious principle. He died on the 4th of October 1565, 
at Tubingen, in the duchy of Wirtemburg, where he had resided since 
the year 1553, although he repeatedly visited the Grisons during that 
interval. 

Ludovico Castelvetro, of whom we have already spoken, was among 
the learned men who found a refuge from persecution in the Grisons, 
After his flight from Rome,? he concealed himself in Ferrara ; but 
hearing that the oflicers of the Inquisition were in eager search for him, 
left his native country, and retired to Chiavenna, where he found his 
old friend Franciscus Portus. The removal of Portus, who was called 
to Geneva, gave him an opportunity of being useful in teaching the 
Greck language, which served to relieve the languor of his exile. Ap- 
plication was made in his behalf to the Council of Trent, but the fathers 
would not interfere in a cause which was already betore the tribunal of 
the Inquisition. Through the interest of his friend Foscarari, Bishop of 
Modena, hopes were given him of a favourable issue to his process, pro- 
vided he would return to Italy; but he declined this, as well as the 
proposal made by the nuncio Delfino, who was sent into Switzerland to 
treat with him, Vergerio, and Zanchi. It was most probably the fears 
which he entertained for his safety, at a time when many of his country- 
men were surprised and carried off into Italy, that induced him to leave 
Chiavenna and repair to Lyons. But finding himself exposed to new 
dangers from the civil war which then raged in Frane between the 
Catholics and Hucuenots, he retired to Geneva, and soon after returned 
to Chiavenna, where he opened a private school, at the desire of sone 
young men, to whom he read daily two lectures, one on Homer and 
another on the Rhetorica ad Herennium. Encouraged by the reception 
which his brother had met with at the Court of Vienna, he went there 
in 1567, and put to press his celebrated Commentary on Aristotle’s Art 
of Poetry, which he dedicated to the Emperor Maximilian I. But the 
plague breaking out in that place, he rcturned again to Chiavenna, 
where he continued till his death, on the 21st of February 1571, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. Previous to his last illness, some of his 

1 Salig. Hist. Auspury. Confes. tom. ii. p. was printed in 1463. The Apologia pro Ver- 
1180. Bayle, Dict., art. Vergerio, De Porta, grrio adversus Casam, by Schelhorn, I have 


lib. ji, cap. ve Gerdesii Ital. Ref p. s40—350. not scen, 
The tirst volume ofa collection of his works 2 See befuro, p 130. 
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countrymen, who had settled at Basle, requested him to take up his 
residence with them ; an invitation with which he seemed willing to 
comply. Castelvetro was one of the great literary ornaments of his 
country ; an acute and ingenious critic, and extensively acquainted 
with Italian and Provengal poetry, as well as with the classics of Greece 
and Rome, to which he added the knowledge of Hebrew. 

It is now time that we should quit the Alps, and take a rapid survey 
of the Italian churches formed in Switzerland and other countries to 
the north. 

At Zurich the exiles from Locarno obtained from the senate the use 
of a church, with liberty to celebrate public worship in their own 
language. They enjoyed at first the instructions of their townsman 
Beccaria ; but as he had come merely to supply their present necessities, 
after labouring among them for a few mouths he resigned his place to a 
person of superior talents.? Returning to the Grisons, he took up his 
residence in the valley of Misocco, a part of the country which remained 
in a state of gross ignorance, and in which he was extremely useful, in 
the double capacity of schoolmaster and preacher, until 1561, when he 
was expelled through the agency of Cardinal Borromeo ; after which he 
retired to Chiavenna.® 

Ochino was the person chosen to succeed Beccaria at Zurich. After 
leaving his native country,‘ he had remained for some time at Geneva, 
where he acquired the esteem of Calvin ;° but finding himself shut out 
from employment there, as the only language of which he was master 
was the Italian, and none of his countrymen had as yet come to that 
place, he repaired to Basle for the purpose of printing some of his works, 
and from that went to Augsburg. The magistrates of this city appointed 
him Italian preacher, with an annual salary of two hundred florins, 
partly to provide for his support and partly to gratify the merchants and 
other inhabitants who knew his native language.° He accordingly com- 
menced preaching on the Epistles of Paul, in the church of St Anne, to 
nunibers, attracted by curiosity and by the report of his eloquence, For 


1 Muratori, Vita del Castelvetro; Opere 
Critiche, p. 33—49. Tiraboschi, Della Letter, 
Ital. vii. L170—1173. Bibl. Modenese, tom, 
i, p. 456—467. Freytag, Analect. Libr. Rar. 
p. 219, Jacopo, the son of Gianmaria Castel- 
vetro, whoaccompanied his father and uncle 
in their exile, took up his abode finally in 
London, where in 1591 be published an 
edition of the Pastor fido of Guarino, and the 
Aminte of Tasso. Ilaving been induced to 
go to Venice, probably by the dissension 
which arose between that republic and the 
Court of Rome, an accusation was brought 
against him as a heretic, and he was thrown 
into prison, from which he escaped by the 
assistance of Sir Henry Wotton, the English 
ambassador, Bibl. Modenese, tom i. p. 432 
—434. He was in Edinburgh in the year 
1692. MS, in Bibl, Jurid, Rdin. A. 4. 18. 

2 Schelhorn, Ergétzlichkeiten, iii, 1162, 


8 Beecaria, who also went by the name of 
Canesa, continued to yisit his flock in 
Misocco down to the year 1571. ‘Tempe 
Helvetica, tom. iv. p. 200—202. De Porta, 
ii. p. 844—350: Conf. p. 169. 

4 See betore, p. 117. 

5 Burmanni Sylloge Epist. tom. ii. p. 230. 
Lettres de Calvin a Jaque de Bourgogne, pp. 
36, 10S. 

6 Schelborn, in his interesting collections 
relating to the life and writings of Ochino, 
has published two decrees of the senate of 
Augsburg, in one of which, dated October 
20, 1545, they pive permission to “ Frater 
Bernhardin Ochinus,” along with his bro- 
ther-in-law and sister, to reside in the city ; 
and in the other, dated December 3, 1545, 
they assign him the salary mentioned in the 
text as ‘ Welscher Predicant.”” Ergotzlich- 
keiten, tom, iii, pp. 1141, 1142, 
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the sake of those who could not understand him, his discourses were 
translated into German and printed. But the Emperor Charles V. 
having come to Augsburg with his army in July 1547, demanded that 
Ochino should be delivered up to him, upon which he fled, along with 
his countryman Stancari, to Constance, whence he went by Basle to 
Strasburg. Here he found several Italian refugees, and particularly 
his intimate friend Martyr, with whom he repaired, in the end of that 
year, to England, upon the invitation of Archbishop Cranmer. Martyr 
obtained a professor’s chair in the university of Oxford,? while Ochino 
exercised his talent of preaching in the metropolis. But in consequence 
of the change of religion produced by the death of Edward VI., both of 
them retired in 1554, the former to Strasburg and the latter to Basle.’ 
From this place Ochino was called to be minister of the Locarnese con- 
gregation at Zurich, to the charge of which he was solemnly admitted 
on the 13th of June 1555, after making an orthodox confession of his 
faith, and swearing to observe the rites of the Helvetic Church and the 
ordinances of its synods.‘ 

Soon after the settlement of Ochino, his countryman Martyr came to 
Zurich, to fill the chair of theology and Hebrew, which had become 
vacant in the university by the death of the learned Conrad Pellican.® 
This was of great advantage to the Locarnese congregation. His 
interest with the magistrates and pastors of the city was exerted in its 
behalf ; it had the benefit of his sound advice in the management of its 
internal affairs ; and he preached to it as often as Ochino was unwell 
or absent.’ It must, therefore, have sustained a severe loss by his death, 
which happened on the 12th of November 1562, after an illness of a 
few days. Of all the Italian exiles, none left behind him a fairer and 
better earned fame than Peter Martyr. He possessed eminently the 
good qualities of his countrymen, without the vices which have been 
ascribed to them ; acuteness without subtlety, dexterity without cunning, 
and ardour without enthusiasm. In Italy he gave great offence by 
deserting the religion of his‘ancestors and violating the monastic vow ; 
in England he was opposed to the champions of the Catholic faith, after 
the government had declared itself decidedly in their favour ; at the 
conference of Poissi he appeared in support of the Protestant doctrine, 
at a crisis when its adversaries trembled at the prospect of its success 
within the kingdom of France ; and at Strasburg he was involved in a 


1 Schelhorn, pp. 994—998, 1142, 1143. Salig, 
tom. ii. p.419. Seckendorf, lib. iii, p. 6138 ; 
et Supplem. num. lvi. 

2 «Peter Martyr, doctor of divinity of the 
university of Padua,” was incorporated into 
the university of Oxford in Vebruary 1547. 
Wood's Vasti Oxon. p. 126. 

3 Strype’s Memorials, vol. ii. p, 189. Bur- 
net’s Hist. of the Ref. vol. ii. pp. 53, 250. 
Sanders, De Schism. Anglic. p. 849. During 
his residence in Kngland Martyr lost his 
wife. On the restoration of popery, her 
body was, by the orders of Cardinal Pole 


(once the intimate friend of Martyr), disin- 
terred and thrown into a dunghill: but, 
after the accession of Blizabeth, it was re- 
moved, under the direction of Archbishop 
Parker, and again honourably buried. TIis- 
toria Vera, De Vita, &c, Martini Buceri ct 
Pauli Fagii; item Tlistoria Catharine Ver- 
miliw, D. Petri Martyris conjugis, f. 190— 
202. Argent. 1562 

4 Schelhorn, Ergétz. tom. iii. p. 1162. 

§ Ho came to Zurich in July 1556. Melch. 
Adam, Vite Exter. Theolog. p. 49. De Porta, 
11228, 6 Zanchii Wpist. lib. ii, p. 284. 
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THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


dispute with those who maintained the peculiar sentiments of Luther 
on the eucharist with more violence than their master had ever shown. 


But in none of these places did prejudice, strong as it then was, and. 


loud as it often lifted its voice, whisper anything unfavourable to the 
personal character of Martyr! His piety and learning were recom- 
mended by modesty, candour, and gentleness of manners, Asan author 
his talents were allowed by his adversaries ; and in the reformed church 
his writings were, by general agreement, placed next to those of Calvin, 
for judiciousness and perspicuity. His last years were spent happily 
in the most uninterrupted harmony and cordial friendship with his 
colleagues in Zurich. Bullinger, who loved him as a brother, closed his 
eyes, and Conrad Gesner spread the cloth over his face, while the pastor 
and elders of the Locarnian church wept around his bed.? 

The year in which Martyr died was remarkable for the death of one 
of his countrymen, whose name obtained still greater notoricty than his, 
though on different grounds. This was Lelius Socinus, who had, for a 
number of years, been a member of the Locarnese congregation.’ He 
was born at Sienna in 1525, and educated under the eye of his father, 
Mariano Soccini the younger, a cclebrated professor of law. Having 
testified a decided partiality to the Reformation, he left Italy in 1548,* 
partly from regard to his safety and partly from a desire to see and con- 
fer with the leading divines of the Protestant Church, whose writings 
he had read with delight. He came to Zurich at an early period, and 
lodged with Pellican, under whom he commenced the study of the 
Hebrew language. Between 1549 and 1551 he resided at Wittenberg, 
after which he returned to Zurich, where he spent the remainder of his 
life, with the exception of what was devoted to short excursions into 
France, Poland, and Italy. Ihave already given my reasons for think- 
ing that, before leaving his native country, he had not adopted the creed 
which has obtained from him and hisnephew the name of Socinian, and 
that his interviews with Camillo Renato at Chiavenna had great influ- 
ence in leading his mind into that train of thinking.® Soon after his 
arrival in Switzerland he began, in his conversations and epistolary 
correspondence with learned men, to start doubts as to the commonly 


1 Speaking of Bucer and Martyr, Walter 
Haddon exclaiins: “'O aurcum par sepum 
felicissima memori~, quorum doctrine tes- 
tes libri sunt ab illis confecti, morum tot 
habuerunt approbatores quot unqnam con- 
victores invenire potucrunt!” ~~ Tladdoni 
Lucnbrationes, p. 224. 

2 Josias Simler, who had been appointed 
his colleague in the theological chair, drew 
up his lite in the Oratio de Vita et Obitu D. 
Petri Murtyris Verimilii, to which we have 
repeatedly referred. ‘There is a beautiful 
letter in commendation of him, written soon 
after his death, by Wolfgang Haller to Zanchi. 
Zanchii Epist. ut supra. Besides the collec- 
tion of epistles appended to his Loci Con- 
munes, & number of Martyr's letters were 


published by Gerdes, in his Scriniwm Anti- 
quarium, tom, iv. 

8 Illyen, Vita Lalii Socini, p. 48. 
pp. 856, 358, 

1 Cornelio, Camillo, and Celso, three of the 
brothers of Lelius, embraced the same senti- 
nicents, and followed him at a later period, 
into Switzerland, as did also his nephew 
Fauustus, Schelhorn, De Mino Celso, p. 35. 
Bock, ii. 576, 577, 624. 

5 The reader may compare the opinions of 
Camillo, as already stated, with the doubts 
started by Socinus, in his correspondence with 
Calvin. The letters of Socinus, indeed, aro 
not extant, but tho substance of them is 
preserved in Calvin's replies. Calvini Epist, 
pp. 52, 57; Opera, tom, ix. 
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received opinions concerning the sacraments and the resurrection, and 
afterwards concerning redemption and the Trinity ; but he uniformly 
proposed these in the character of a learner, not of a teacher or 
disputant, as difficulties which he was anxious to have solved, and not 
as sentiments which he held or wished to support. The modesty with 
which he propounded his doubts, together with the eager desire he 
showed for knowledge, his courteousness, and the correctness of his 
morals, gained him the esteem not only of Melanchthon and Bullinger, 
but also of Calvin and Beza. If, at any time, he gave offence or alarm 
“by the boldness with which he pushed his speculations into high and 
inscrutable mysteries, or by pertinaciousness in urging his objections, 
he knew how to allay these feelings by prudent concession and ample 
apologies ; and Calvin, after declining farther correspondence with him, 
was induced to renew it and to return a friendly answer to his doubts 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity: In adopting this method 
toward the more learned reformers, it was probably the object of 
Socinus to ascertain what they could say against his opinions ; but, in 
other instances, he exerted himself in secretly making prosclytes, and 
not without success.? He carefully concealed his sentiments respecting 
the Trinity from the divines of Zurich.* On receiving warning of them 
from the Grisons, Bullinger, whose affections he had gained, laid the 
matter before him, and in a very friendly manner advised him to remove 
the suspicions which had arisen as to his orthodoxy. Socinus protested 
that he agreed in all points with the Church of Zurich, and complained 
of the reports circulated to his prejudice ; but, on being dealt with more 
closely, he owned that he had indulged too much in abstruse and vain 
speculations, promised that he would guard against this for the future, 
and subscribed a declaration of his faith, which was satisfactory to 
Bullinger.* Julio da Milano, who was one of those from whom the in- 
formation had come, and knew the correspondence which Socinus held 
with the Antitrinitarians in the Valteline, was suspicious of the sincerity 
of his professions ; and though he promised to use his influence to 
induce his brethren to accept of the pledge which had been given, 
implored Bullinger to watch over the purity of the Locarncse congrega- 
{ tion. After this Socinus was more circumspect: we find no more 
noise made about his opinions during his lifetime ; and there is every 
reason to think that he continued to communicate, as he had formerly 
done, with the Italian Church in Zurich. But after his death, the Anti- 
trinitarians who had enjoyed his confidence, thinking themselves no 
longer bound to secresy, proclaimed that he was of their sentiments ; 
and as a proof of this, circulated such of his writings as were in their 


1 Colomesii Opera, p. 502, Conf. Calvini 8 Simler, Assortio Orthod. Doctrina de 


| Epist. p. 57; Opera, tom. ix. duabus naturis Christi, pravf. p. 4. 
2 Yanchii Pret. in. Libr. de Tribus Elohim ; 4 Tleen, p.46—55. Bock, ii. 597—602. 
Op2ra, tom. i, 5 Fueslin, p. 353—359 
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possession. On hearing of his death, his nephew, Faustus Socinus, 
came from Lyons to Zurich, and took possession of his papers, which he 
| afterwards made use of in composing his own works, To this, however, 
he applied himself at a period much later; for he went immediately 
| to Florence, where he spent twelve years in the service of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, not in preparing his mind for the task of illuminat- 
as. ing the world (as the Polish knight who wrote his life has asserted), 
but in the idleness and amusements of a court, as he himself has 
acknowledged.? 
The Locarnese exiles were surprised and distressed at learning that 
4 so respectable a member of their church as Socinus had made defection 
from the evangelical faith ; but their painful feclings were heightened 
by the report, which soon after becaine current, that their pastor had 
followed his example. Socinus had failed in his attempts to warp the 
judgment of his countryman Zanchi ;* but his subtlety and address 
were too powerful for one who was now advanced in years, and who, 
though possessed of good talents, had read but little on theology, in 
consequence of his imperfect knowledge of ancient and forcign es 
Without supposing him to have been the slave of popularity, ‘Ochino 
could scarcely have failed to be flattered with the crowds which flocked 
4 to his preaching in Italy ; and he must have felt the change, when, on 
coming to a forcign country, his hearers were necessarily few, from the 
circumstance of their being confined to those who understood his native 
tongue. He had, besides, taken up the idea that the divines of Zurich 
despised him for his want of learning ; and though this suspicion appears 
to have been groundless, we have his own authority for saying that it 
soured his mind.* In this state of his feclings, he was more ready to 
listen to the objections of his artful townsman, though they struck at 
the root of sentiments which had been the favourite topics of his 


1 Bock has given an account of his writ- 
ings. list. Antitrin. tom. ii. p. 685—b054. 
But Illgen has shown greater discrimination 
in distinguishing his genuines works from 
those which are supposititious or were writ- 
ten by others. Vita Lalii Socini, p. 74—85, 
His work composed on occasion of the pun- 
ishment of Servetus, and entitled ‘ Martini 
Bellii Purrago de hereticis, an sint prose- 
quendi, et omnino quomode sit cum cis 
agendum,” was first printed at Basle in 
1553. The edition which I have examined 
wants the words ‘‘ Martini Belii Farrago” 
in the title, and was printed ** Maydeburgi 
1554." The following is wv specimen of the 
style of reasoning in that work :—** Suppose 
one accused of disloyalty at Tubingen, who 
makes this defence for himself: ‘I believe 
that Christopher is my prince, and [ desire 
to obey him in all things ; but as to what 
you say about bis coming in a chariot, this 

Ido not believe, but believe he will come on 
SA ; and whereas you say that he is 
clothed in searlet, I believe that he is clothed 
in white ; andas to his ordering us to wash ia 
this river, I believe that this ought to be 


done in the afternoon, and you beliove it 
ought to be done in the forenoon.’ Task of 
you, prince, if you would wish your sub- 
ject to be condemned for this! I think not: 
and if you were present, you would rather 
praise the candour and obedience of the man 
than blame his ignorance ; and if any should 
put him to death on this ground, you would 
punish them. So is itin the question under 
consideration. A certain citizen of Christ 
says, ‘I believe in God the Vather and 
Jesus Christ his Son,” &e. De Ilawreticis, 
&e.p. 8 Nocopy has, fora long time, been 
seen of his ‘ Paraphrasis in Initium Hvyan- 
gelii S. Johannis, seripta in 1561," which 
contained the timed interpretation of the 
first verse of that gospel. In Lvangelii prin- 
cipio erat Dei sermo,” &e. This paraphrase 
must not be confounded with the ‘* Expli- 
eatio Initii Hvangeliit Johanmis,” which was 
tho work of his nephew Paustus, 

2 Bock, tom. ii. pp. 663, 664. 

8 Zanchii Opera, tom, i. pref. ad finem. 

# Ochino, Dialogo, in Schelhorn, Ergétz., 
tom, iii. p, 2030. 
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sermons, and in which he had gloried most when he left the Church 
of Rome. 

It appears that surmises unfavourable to the orthodoxy of Ochino 
had arisen soon after his arrival in Switzerland. We learn this fact 
from a letter of Calvin, which reflects honour on the heart of that great 
reformer, and shows that he was far from being of that suspicious and 
intolerant disposition which many, through ignorance or prejudice, have 
ascribed to him. “There is another thing of which I must write you, 
at the request of our friend Bernardin. I understand that it has been 
reported, through the foolishness of a certain brother, who was one of 
his companions, that he was somewhat suspected here as not altogether 
sound on the doctrine of the Trinity and person of Christ. I shall say 
nothing in his exculpation, except simply to state the truth of what 
happened. As I have not great confidence in the genius of many of 
the Italians, when he first imparted to me his design of taking up_his 
residence here, I conferred with him freely on the several articles of 
faith, in such a manner that if he had differed on anything from us he 
could scarcely have concealed it. It appeared to me that I discovered, 
and, if I have any judgment, I can safely attest, that he agreed with us 
entirely on the article referred to, as well as on all other points. The 
only thing I perceived was, that he felt displeased with the over-curious 
discussion of these questions which is common among the schoolmen ; 
and really, when it is considered how much the airy speculations of 
these sophists differ from the sober and modest doctrine of the ancients, 
I cannot be of a different opinion. I think it proper to bear this testi- 
mony to a pious and holy man, lest the slightest suspicion should 
unjustly be attached to his character among us ; for he is unquestion- 
ably a person distinguished for genius, learning, and sanctity.”* Calvin 
retained the same favourable opinion of him at a subsequent period,’ 
and there is no reason to think that the divines of Zurich were of a 
different mind. But in 1558 Martyr received a letter from Chiavenna, 
stating that Ochino and the brothers of Lelius Socinus were secretly 
undermining the doctrine of the merit and satisfaction of Christ. Even 
according to his own explanation, Ochino had forsaken his former views 
on that point; but the matter was accommodated by the friendship 
and prudence of Martyrs About the same time he gave offence to 
some of the divines of Switzerland by one of his books ; and on this 
occasion also, though the work was printed without their knowledge, 
and was far from pleasing them, the ministers of Zurich interposed in 
his favour. But he forfeited their protection and exhausted their for- 
bearance by a work which he published in the course of the year after 
his countryman Martyr died. It was printed privately, not at Zurich 
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1 Calvinus ad Pellicanum, Genevr, 14 Cal-  casion has been preserved by De Porta, tom. 


end. Maias 1543: Calvini Epistola MSS. vol. ii. pp. 302, 393. a 

i. no. 60, in Bibl. Genev. 4 Schelhorn, Ergétzlichkeiten, tom. i. p. 
2 Calvin. ad: Viretum, 6 April. 1547: MS. 2164. Tho book referred to was his Laby- 

in Bibl. Genev. rinthi, in which he discusses the questions 


3 A letter which Ochino wrote on this oc- respecting froe-willand predestiuation. 
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but at Basle, and consisted of thirty dialogues, divided into two parts. 
In the first part he proves, in opposition to a Jew, that Jesus is the 
true Messiah, and, on the general areument, his proofs are strong ; but 
when he comes to defend the sacrifice and satisfaction of Christ, he 
argues feebly and inconclusively. It was, however, the second part of 
the work, in which he treats of polygamy and the Trinity, which chiefly 
gave offence. The first of these questions is discussed in a dialogue 
between Telipoligamus, an advocate of polygamy, and Ochinus. Every 
argument which had been urged in favour of the practice, or which the 
ingenuity of the author could devise, is put into the mouth of the 
former, who reasons at great length and with much eloquence ; while 
Ochinus replies at once with brevity and feebleness, and in the end 
materially, though not in so many words, yields the point in dispute to 
his supposed antagonist. The dialogues on the Trinity are conducted 
in the same manner. Some writers insist that Ochino cannot be charged 
with maintaining polygamy and Antitrinitarianism ; but it will be ditli- 
cult for any person to read the dialogues impartially without conceiving 
strong suspicions of the author’s heterodoxy.? 

Certain citizens of Zurich, on a visit to Basle, were told in a public 
company that their town would soon become a sink of vile heresies, as 
their ministers had already begun to write in favour of polygamy ; and 
on their resenting this as a calumny, they were silenced by the produc- 
tion of the work of Ochino, which had been lately published. Return- 
ing home, they gave information to the ministers of the city, and im- 
plored them to wipe off a disgrace which had fallen upon their order 
and upon the whole city. The divines of Zurich had, at a former 
period, been greatly displeased at the conduct of such of the German 
reformers as had countenanced the bigamy of the Landgrave of Hesse,‘ 
which brought so much scandal on the whole evangelical body ; and 
they now felt both grieved and indignant at the conduct of their col- 
league. Having communicated the fact to the chief magistrate, they, 
at his desire, translated the dialogue on polygamy into German, and 
laid it, with remarks on the other dialogues, before the senate, which 
came to the resolution of banishing him from the territories of the 
canton. Being unable to prevent this sentence, he petitioned for liberty 
to remain during the winter ; but this was refused, and he was ordered 
to depart within three weeks.5 

The banishment of an old man of seventy-six, with four young chil- 


1 Rernardini Ochini Senensis Dialogi XXX. ever given it his approbation, Schclhorn, 
Rasilew 1563. The work was printed froma Ergétz. tom. iii. p. 11S5—118s. 
translation into Latin made by Castalio, Ib 2 To dialogue on polygamy has been re- 
was afterwards disputed whether the work y RAM) 


had undergone the examination which the 
laws prescribed betoro its being printed. It 
appeared, on investiyation, that the Italian 
original, in manuscript, had been put into 
the hands of Amerbachius, the rector of the 
university, by whom, as be did not under- 
stand tho language, it was committed to 
Celio Secundo Curio, who denied that he had 


published and translated into our own lan- 
puage (among others) by the friends of that 
practice. 

3 Schelhorn, Ergétzlichkeiten, iii. 
2161. 

4 Fueslin, Epist. Ref. pp, 198—200, 205, 

5 Schelhorn, Ergétz. iii, 2022, 2101, 2160, 
2174—2179. Bock, ii. 50L—Ov04. 
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dren, in the depth of winter, was a severe measure, calculated to excite 
compassion for the sufferer ; and had Ochino left this feeling to its own 
operation, it is probable that the magistrates and ministers of Zurich 
would have incurred public odium. But he published an apology for 
hinself, which — answered by the ministers, and injured instead of 
helping his cause. Besides the charges brought against the senate and 
pastors in general, he made a personal attack on Bullinger, whom he 
represented as one who disliked all foreigners, especially Italians, wished 
to ruin the Locarnese congregation, had opposed his election to ’be their 
“pastor, and persecuted him because he would not worship him as a 
pope and a god.? Now, all this was quite contrary to the character of 
that divine: 2 and his kindness to exiles, his care about the Italian 
church,’ the tenderness with which he had treated Socinus, and the 
respect which he had shown for Ochino himself, were all so well known, 
that the ministers scarcely needed to use their “sponge” to wipe off 
aspersions which served only to throw suspicion on the writer who 
had vented them. Nor was the author happier in the defence of his 
book. His chief apology for the manner in which he had conducted 
the argument was, that “truth does not stand in need of many words 
like falschood, for it can defend itself.”’* As if we were warranted to 
strip truth, and then place her on the pillory, to be insulted and pelted 
by the mob, while we stood by and contented ourselves with crying 
out, “Great is the truth, and will prevail!” Ochino alleges that one 
chief reason of the keenness with which the ministers of Zurich had 
persecuted him was, that in the obnoxious dialogues he had exposed 
their errors and pointed out the defects of their boasted Reformation. 
But as anything of this kind was put into the mouth of the interlocutor 
whom he opposed, he virtually acknowledged by this allegation the 
deception which he had practised, and deprived himself of his principal 
defence.? 

On coming to Basle, Ochino was given to understand by the magis- 
trates that his continuing there would be offensive. After residing for 
some time at Mulhausen, he set ont to join his countrymen of the Anti- 
trinitarian persuasion who had gone to Poland. But Cardinal Bor- 


romeo, by express orders from the 


1 His apology, entitled ‘‘Dialogo, Favella- 
tori—Prudenza humana e Ochino,” and the 
reply toit, entitled ‘ Spongi: vadversus asper- 
sines Bernardini Oc hini,” are both published 
fy Schelhorn in the third volume of his Kr- 
gotzlichkeiten. It would appear, from the 
reply, that Ochino’s apology was printed at 
that time. though Schelhorn thinks it was 
only cirenlated in manuscript. 

2 Dialogo, ut supra, pp. 2021, 2029, 2030, 

8 There is an excellent letter by him to 
the Protestants suffering persceution in Italy, 
dated 6th Jannary 1561, and published by 
Fuceslin. Wpist. Ref. p. 445—456. 

4 Ta veritd non ha bisogno di molte pa- 
role, sicome il mendacio; imperochd la yerita 


pope, wrote to Cardinal Hosius to 


per se stessa si difendi, resiste, supera ec 
trionfa; ma il contrario @ del mendacio.” 
Dinlovo, ut supra, p. 2018. 

5 Dialogo, at supra, p. 2080—2034. Schel- 
horn is of opinion that Ochino’s Dialogue on 
Polygamy is not original, wd that the greater 
part of if was borrowed from a dialogue on 
the same subject, written in defence of 
Philip, Landyrave of Hesse, and published in 
1541, under the fictitions name of Hnuilder- 
ichus Neobulus. Hreétzlichkeiten, tom. i. 
p- O81—636; iii, 2136—2156. There is cer- 
tainly a striking coincidence between the 
extracts he has produced from this dialogue 
and that of Ochino, The charge of plagiarism 
is, however, weakened by the tact that Ochino 
was ignorant of German. 
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to keep his eye upon him and prevent his settlement in that country, 
a service which was also given in charge to the nuncio Commendoune. 
In consequence of this he was obliged to retire into Moravia, and died 
at Slacovia in the end of the year 1564, after having lost two ‘sons and 
a daughter by the plague, which then raged in that country.) What- 
ever the faults of Ochino were, it is impossible to contemplate this 
termination of the career of a man who had been held in such high 
estimation, and enjoyed so large a share of popular applause, without 
feelings of the deepest regret and humiliation. The narrative affords a 
useful lesson both to preachers and hearers: it admonishes the latter 
not to allow their admiration to usurp the place of their judgment, if it 
were from no other motive than pity to the gods whom thcir breath 
creates ; and it warns the former not to trust themselves to the intoxi- 
cating gale of popularity, which, after decciving them, leaves in their 
breasts a painful restlessness, prompting them to make undefined and 
perilous efforts to regain what they have lost. The Roman Catholics 
had felt great mortification when Ochino deserted their communion ; 
their triumph was now proportionately great ; and his versatility and 
melancholy fate furnished them with a popular argument against all 
change in religion and every attempt at reform. 

The Locarnese congregation, however, continued to flourish, and 
enjoyed a succession of pastors until the emigration ceased, and it was 
no longer necessary to have the public service performed in the language 
of Italy.? Some of the most distinguished families at this day in Zurich 
are descended from Italian exiles, who first introduced into it the art of 
manufacturing silk, set up mills and dye-houses, and so enriched the 
city by their industry and ingenuity, that within a short time it became 
celebrated beyond the limits of Switzerland.$ 

Basle had long been distinguished as a resort of learned men, which 
induced many of the Italian Protestants to select it as the place of their 
residence. I can only name a few of them. Paolo di Colli, the father of 
Hippolytus a Collibus, a celebrated lawyer and counsellor of the Elector 
Palatine Frederic IV., was a native of Alexandria in the Milanese, 
from which he fled in consequence of the discovery of a Protestant 
conventicle which was kept in his house. Guglielmo Grataroli, a 
physician of Bergamo, was equally distinguished by his picty, his class- 
ical learning, and his skill in his own art, on which he published several 
works.’ Alfonso Corrado, a Mantuan, and said to have been the in- 
structor of the wife of Alfonso, Duke of Ierrara, preached for some time 
in the Grisons, and published at Basle a commentary on the Apocalypse, 
“filled,” says Tiraboschi, “with invectives and reproaches against the 

1 Bock, tom, ii. p. 504—508. 4 Adami Vite Jureconsult. p. 207. Tonjole 


Monument, Basil. p. 124. 


9 Hottinger, Melvetische Kirchengesch- § Thuani List.ad ann. 1568. Beza Epistola 


ichte, tom. iii, p. 762—763: Gerdesii Ital. p. 218, 231. Speaking of Grataroli, Zauchi 
Ref. p.40i says: ‘* In his native country he enjoyed an 

8 Zschokke, Schweizcorlands Geschichte, honourable rank and riches: his picty alone 
p- 258. Tempe Helvetica, tom. iv. p. 173. has impoverished him,” Mpist. lib. ii. p. 390. 
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Roman pontiff.” Silvestro Teglio, and Francesco Betti, a Roman 
knight, were both learned men.? Mino Celso, a native of Sicnna, is 
praised by Claudio Tolomeo, and an edition of the letters of that learned 
man was dedicated to him by Fabio Benvoglienti.® Having left his 
native country from love to the reformed religion, he became corrector 
of the press to Petrus Perna, a Lucchese, and long a celebrated printcr 
at Basle, “whose memory,” says Tiraboschi, “ would have been still more 
deserving of honour if he had not tarnished it by apostasy from the 
Catholic religion.”* Mino Celso was the author of a rare work against 
the capital punishment of heretics, in which he has treated the question 
with great solidity and learning.’ But the most learned person amoung 
the refugees who resided in this city was Curio, whom we have already 
met with repeatedly in the course of this History. At his first coming 
from Italy, the senate of Berne placed him at the head of the college 
of Lausanne, from which he was translated in 1547 to the chair of 
Roman Eloquence in the university of Basle. On that occasion the 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred on him sitting, a mark of respect 
which had been shown to none but Bucer. But greater honour was done 
him by the numbers who came trom all parts of Europe to attend his 
lectures. He received an invitation from the Emperor Maximilian to 
the university of Vienna, from Vaivod, King of Transylvania, to Weiss- 
emburg, and from the Duke of Savoy to Turin; while the pope em- 
ployed the Bishop of Terracino to persuade him to return to Italy, by 
the promise of an ample salary, with provision for his daughters, and 
on no other condition than that of his abstaining from inculcating his 
religious opinions. But he rejected these offers, and remained at Basle 
till his death in 1569. Besides his writings on religious subjects, he 
published various works on grammar, and editions of the Latin classics 
accompanied with notes, by which he did great service to Roman litera- 
ture and education. Of all the refugees, the loss of none has been more 
regretted by Italian writers than that of Curio.’ The testimonics which 
they have borne to him deserve the more attention for this reason, 
among others, that some of the most important facts relating to the 


1 Gerdesii Ital. Ref. p. 231—234. De Porta, sulted, but the work was first printed in 
ii, 35. Tiraboschi, vii. 383. ‘*Exsecretur 1577. The author mentions that he was led to 


me Papa, queraut me principes ad necem, 
qui sub mentito Inqnisitorum herctice pra- 
vitatis nomine hwresin pessimatn defendunt, 
&ec.”” Alph. Couradus, Comment, in Apo- 
ealypsin, Dedie. sig. ii, Bus. 1574. 

2 Yeyvlio translated into Latin the Principe 
of Macchiavelli, Uetti was the author of a 
Jetter to the Marchioness of Pesearo, and 
afterwards became intimate with baustus 
Socinus. Schelhorn, Dissert. de Mino Celso, 
p. 62. Bock, ii. pp. 605, 817. 

3 De Mino Celso Senensi, p. 14—18. 

4 Storia, vii. 1763. <A life of Perna was 
mublished at Lucca in 1703, by Domenica 

faria Manni. 

6 It is entitled, ‘Mini Celsi Scnensis de 
Vereticis capitali supplicio non afficiendis, 
Anno 1584." ‘This is the edition I have con- 


treat the question in consequence of his fiud- 
ing it disputed among the Protestants when 
he passed through the Grisons in 1569. In 
the work, he points out the distinction be- 
tween the kingdom of Christ and secular 
kingdoms, examines the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture on the subject, produces testimonics 
from the fithers and reformers in fivour of 
the opinion which he maintains, and shows 
that it is not inconsistent with the execrciso 
of civil authority in reforming aud support- 
ing religion. Ifis reasoning is not contined 
to vapital punishment. 

& Stupani Oratiode Clio Secundo Curione, 
ut supra, p. oLT— 319. 

7 'Tiraboschi, Storia, tomo vil. p. 1550— 
1561. Ginguene, List. Littér, d’Ttalie, tume 
Vil, p. 238—236. 
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progress and suppression of the Reformation in Italy have been attested 
by him ; and the greater part of the narratives of Italian martyrs pro- 
ceeded from his pen, or were submitted to his revision before they were 
published by his friend Pantaleon. The children of Curio, female as 
well as male, were distinguished for their talents and learning, and 
among his descendants we find some of the most eminent names in the 
Protestant church.! 

In taking leave of Curio, I am reminded of his interesting friend 
Olympia Morata. On retiring into Germany,? she and her husband 
were kindly entertained by George Hermann, the enlightened minister 
of Ferdinand, King of the Romans, through whose influence they were 
offered an advantageous situation in the Austrian dominions, which 
they declined, as being incompatible with the free exercise of the re- 
formed religion. Olympia felt herself happy in the affection of the 
worthy young man to whom she had given her heart along with her 
hand ; and the recollection of the ease and splendour in which she had 
spent the most of her life was lost in the liberty of conscience and 
Christian society which she now enjoyed. The letters which she wrote 
at this time to her female acquaintance in Italy, and to her fellow-exiles, 
testify that she was in possession of the richest of heritages, “ god- 
liness with contentment.” In Schweinfurt, an imperial town of Fran- 
conia, and the native place of her husband, she resumed her favourite 
studies, and her friends congratulated themselves on the prospect of her 
adding to the literary fame which she had already acquired in her 
native country ; but the muses were soon put to flight by the trumpet 
of war. The turbulent Albert, Marquis of Brandenburg, who had been 
engaged in a predatory warfare with his neighbours, threw himself into 
the city of Schweinfurt, where he was besieged by the German princes. 
During the siege, which was tedious and severe, Olympia was obliged 
to live in a cellar ; and when the town was taken, she with great difii- 
culty escaped in disguise from the fury of the soldiers, and reached the 
neighbouring village of Hammelburg in a state of exhaustion, “If 
you had seen me,” she writes to Curio, “ with my feet bare and blecding, 
my hair dishevelled, and my borrowed clothes all torn, you would have 
pronounced me the queen of beggars.”* Her library, which she valued 
above all her property, including her own manuscripts, was entirely de- 


-stroyed in the sack of the town. Under this calamity she experienced 


the polite attention of the Counts of Erbach; the Elector Palatine 
provided her husband with a place in the university of Heidelberg ; 
and her literary friends united in sending her books to furnish a new 
library. Their sympathy and kindness soothed her spirits, but could 
not restore her to health, or prolong a life which was fast hastening to 


1 It is sufficient to mention here the names of Buxtorf, Grynwus, Freyus, and Werenfels. 
Stupani Oratio, pp. 803, $81, 898. Ryhinerus, Vita Sam, Werenfelsii, in Tempe Ielvetica, 
tom. vi. p. 47. Hh 

2 See before, p. 131. 3 Sleidan, tom. iii. pp. 410, 449, 468. 

# Olympiw Morate Opera, p. 160—162, Nolten, Vita Olympisxe Morata, p, 188—147, 
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a close. Her delicate constitution had received an irrecoverable shock 
from the agitation and fatigue which she had undergone ; the symptoms 
of consumption became decided ; and after a lingering illness, during 
which the sweetness of her temper and the streng eth of her faith dis- 
played themselves in such a manner as to console even her husband 
who doted upon her, she expired on the 26th of October 1555, in the 
twenty-ninth year of her age. Who would not drop a tear over the 
untimely grave of the amiable and accomplished Olympia Morata ! She 
ceased not to the last to remember her ungrateful but beloved Italy, 
though every desire to return to it had been quenched i in her breast from 
the time she saw the apathy with which her countrymen allowed the 
standard of truth to fall, and the blood of its friends to be shed like water 
in their streets. Before she was confined to bed, she employed her leisure 
time in transcribing from memory some of her poems, which she be- 
queathed to her friend Curio, by whom her works were published after 
her death. They consist of confidential letters, dialogues in Latin and 
Italian, and Greek poems, chiefly paraphrases of the Psalms, in heroic 
and sapphic verse ; all of them the productions of a pious and highly 
cultivated mind.? 

Strasburg, one of the free cities of Germany, opened its gates to the 
Italian refugees, Paola Lacisio of Verona, highly praised by Robortello 
for his skill j in the three learned languages, came to it along with Mar- 
tyr, and obtained the situation of Professor of Greek in the academy.® 
Jeronimo Massario of Vicenza was about the same time admitted Pro- 
fessor of Medicine. This learned man, besides what he wrote on the 
subject of his own science, was the author of a description of the mode 
of procedure in the tribunal of the Inquisition at Rome. In this work 
he describes the trial of a fictitious prisoner, whom he calls Eusebius 
Uranius, and puts into his mouth, during an examination which lasted 
three days, the principal arguments from Seripture and the fathers 
against the Church of Rome. Though it contains several facts, yet it 
is ; rather a controversial than an historical work, and much inferior in 
usefulness to the account of the Spanish Inquisition by Gonsalvo.£ The 
Italians were not so numerous in Strasburg as to require the use of ¢ 
church, but they met in private, and enjoyed for some time the instruc- 
tions of Jerome Zanchi.2 This celebrated divine was a native of Alzano 


1 Olympia Moratx Opera, pp. 167, 177,185 Lutheranos—per Hieronymum Marium. Ba- 


—192. Nolten, p. 1l4S—163. silew. The dedication is dated, “ Basilea iiii. 

2 Her works were published in 1553, and Nonas Novembris, Anno 1553." Colomiés 
went through four editions in the course of says that Hicronymus Marius is the disguised 
twenty-two years. The first edition was de- name of Cwlius Secundus Curio. Des Mai- 
dicated to Isabella Manricha, and the subse- zcaux, Colotnesiaua, tom. ii, p. 594. But 
quent ones to Queen Elizabeth of Ungland. Zauchi, in a letter to Mnsculus, says express- 
Two of her letters will be found in the Ap- ly that Massavio had gone to Basle to got the 
pendix. work printed, Zanchii Mpist. lib. ii.pp. dle, 

8 Simler, Vita M: artyris, sig. biiij. Gerdes, 817. Me dicd of the plague at Strasbury in 
Scrinium Antiq. tom. iii, p.17. Colomesii 1564. Wolfii Note in Colomesii [tal (Orient, 
Italia Orientalis, pp. 67, 683. pp. 74, 75. Sturmii Institutiones Literate, 


4 It is entitled, ‘‘ Rusebins Captivus, sive p.19, Torun, Borass, 1586. 
modus procedeudi in curia Romana contra 5 Zanchii Dpist. lib, i. p. Lol, 
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in the Bergamasco, and descended from a family distinguished in the re- 
public of letters. He was persuaded by his relation Basilio to enter 
a convent of canons regular, where he formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Celso Martinengho, They were associated in their studies in 
reading the works of Melanchthon, Bullinger, Musculus, and other 
reformers, and in attending the Icetures of Martyr. They left Italy 
about the same time, and their friendship continued uninterrupted till 
the death of Martinengho. Having come to Geneva in 1553, by the 
way of the Grisons, Zanchi agreed to accompany Martyr into England ; 
but when about to set out for this country, he received an invitation to 
be professor of divinity in the college of St Thomas at Strasburg. 
This situation he filled with great credit and comfort, for several years, 
until, after the death of James Sturmius, the great patron of the academy, 
who had been his steady friend, he was involved in controversy with 
some of the keen Lutherans, led on by John Marbach, who took offence 
at him for opposing their novel notion of the omnipresence of the 
human nature of Christ, and for teaching the doctrines of predestina- 
tion and the perseverance of the saints.?_ In the midst of the uneasiness 
which this quarrel gave him, he rejected the proposals made to him by 
the papal nuncio,® but accepted, in the end of the year 1563, a call from 
the Italian Church at Chiavenna* In the beginning of 1568 he came 
to the university of Heidelberg, where he taught during ten years ; but 
finding that the prejudice which he had encountered at Strasburg fol- 
lowed him to this place, he gave way to it a second time, and removed 
to Neustadt, where Count John Casimir, the administrator of the Elec- 
torate Palatine, had recently endowed an academy. He died in 1590, 
during a visit which he paid to his friends at Heidelberg, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age.6 The moderation of Zanchi has been praised by 
writers of the Roman Catholie Church, though his love of peace did not 
lead him to sacrifice or compromise the truth. His celebrity as a teacher 
procured him invitations from the academies of Zurich, Lausanne, and 
Leyden. John Sturmius, called the German Cicero, was wont to say 
that he would not be afraid to trust Zanchi alone in a dispute against all 
the fathers assembled at Trent. Nor was he less esteemed as an author 

1 His father, Francesco, is enumerated ippic against the adversaries of Zanchi, to 


among the historians of Italy. ‘Tiraboschi, which Melchior Speecer replied in a letter 
tom. vii. p. 869. Hissecond cousins Dionigi, published by Schelhorn. In this letter he 


Grisostomo, and Basilio Zanchi, wero all 
learned men. The last was reckoned one of 
the finest Latin poets in Italy, and amystery 
hangs over the maunerand cause of his death. 
It is supposed that he diced in prison, into 
which he had been thrown by Pope Paul LY. 
Ibid. p. 11S2—11S4: comp. p. 388s7—889 ; and 
Roscoe’s Leo X., vol. i. p. 76. 

2 He yives an account of this dispute in 
his letter to the Landyrave of Hesse. Opera, 
tow. vii. p. 1—46; tom. dil. epist. dedicat. 
Conf, Melch. Adami Vite Nxter. Theoloy. p. 
149. John Sturmius, who was Rector of the 
Academy of Strasburg, and celebrated for 
the elegance of his Latin style, wrote a phil- 


suys: ‘* Alterum caput eriminationis tuae— 
Zanchium, suavissimas tuas delicias, vitam 
tnam, ect animulam tuam continet. NMredtz- 
lichkeiten, tom. iii. p. 1186. In a letter to 
Bullinger, Sturmius praises the learning, 
picty, courtcousness, and plucability of Zan- 
chi. Zanchii Epist. lib. ii, p, 257. 

8 Tiraboschi, vii. SOY. 

4 De Porta, ti. 412—421. 

6 Thuani fist. ad annum 1590. Teissier, 
Floges, tom. iv. p. 99—108. Melch. Adami 
Vite Wxteror, Theolog. 148—153. <A life of 
Zanchi, by Sig. Conte Cav. Giambatista Gal- 
liziol, a patrician of Bergamasco, was printed 
at Bergamo in 1785, Tirabosehi, vil. 369. 
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ITALIAN CHURCHES IN 


LYONS AND ANTWERP. 235 


after his death. His writings, consisting of commentaries on Scripture 
and treatises on almost all questions in theology, abound with proofs 
of learning ; but they are too ponderous for the arms of a modern 


divine.? 


Lyons, in the sixteenth century, was a place of resort for merchants 
from all parts of Europe. The Italian Protestants in that city were so 
numerous, that the popes reckoned it necessary to keep agents among 


them to labour in their conversion. 


But so far were they from succeed- 


ing in this work, that Lyons came to be regarded at Rome as “the 
chief seat of heresy,” and all who visited it fell under suspicion.? 
Several editions of the New Testament, and other religious books, in 
the Italian language, proceeded from the Lyonese press.* In the begin- 
ning of 1562, the Italians obtained permission to hold meetings for 


worship, and called Zanchi to be their minister. 


The magistrates of 


Strasburg having refused to part with him, he received another press- 
ing invitation in the following year from the celebrated Viret, in the 
name of the Protestant consistory at Lyons; but he had previously 
engaged himself to the church of Chiavenna. When afterwards deprived 
of the preacher whom they had chosen, Zanchi received a third call 
from his countrymen in Lyons, who were again disappointed.* 
Antwerp was, in that age, the emporium of the world, and frequented 


by men of all nations, 


The reformed doctrine had been early introduced 


into it, and continued to spread among the inhabitants in spite of the 
severitics employed for its suppression.» For many years the Italian 
Protestants satisfied themsclves with mecting for worship aloug with 
the French Church, which was erected in that city after the Nether- 
lands threw off the Spanish yoke ; but as their numbers had increased,’ 
they resolved, in the year 1580, to form themselves into a separate 


church, and invited their countryman Zanchi to be their pastor. 


With 


this invitation, though warmly seconded by letters from the senate and 
ministers, he did not think it prudent to comply.’ It is, however, pro- 
bable that they obtained Ulixio Martinengho® for their minister ; for 
we find Zanchi about this time writing his opinion of that nobleman, 


at the desire of one of the ministers of Antwerp. 


1 His works were collected and printed in 
eight volumes folio at Geneva, in 1613. Pri- 
dericus Sylburgius, celebrated as the author 
of several learned works, and the editor of 
many of the Greck and Loman classics which 
exame from the presses of Wechel and Com- 
melin, was for some timo the servant of 
Zanchi, to whom he was indebted for his 
education, Zanclii Wpist. lib. ii, pp. 440, 
442. 

2 Fontanini Biblioteca Italiana, i. 119. 

3 Besides the translation of the New Tes- 
tament by Massimo ‘T'cotilo in 1551, an edi- 
tion of Brucioli’s was printed at Lyons in 
1553, and an anonymous translation in 1558, 
This last had been published, with a French 
version, in 1555, by Ludovico Paschali tho 


“T know him well,” 


martyr, but the place of printing is un- 
known. Schelhorn, Nrgétzichkciten, tom. 
1, p. 417—419. ‘2 

+ Zanchii Epist. lib. ii, pp. 287, 875—878, 
390. 

5 Gerdesii Hist. Reform. tom. iii, pp. 217, 
243. 

6 The Italian version of the New Testa- 
ment by Brucioli was printed at Antwerp 
in the yoar 1538, accompanied with two 
prefaces, in which the advantages of read- 
ing the Scriptures, and the propricty ot 
translating them into the vulgar liunguage 
of every people, are urged with great force, 
Kryétzlichkeiten, tom, i. p. 405, 

7 Zanchii Wpist. lib. ii, p. 409—A14, 424, 

§ Sev betore, p, 212, 
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says he, “and can, with a good conscience, and in presence of the Lord, 
attest that he is incorrupt and well grounded as to doctrine, possesses 
no common share of learning, is unblameable in his life as a Christian,’ 
zealous toward God, charitable toward his brethren, and distinguished 
for prudence and dexterity in the management of business, which, as 
you well know, is a qualification very necessary in the rulers of churches. 
The only thing of which I cannot speak is his gift of preaching, for I 
never heard him from the pulpit ; but he speaks Italian well. O that 
I could spend what remains of my life in the company of this execcllent 
servant of God! Believe me, you will find him, on acquaintance, still 
better than he appears to be ; sincere, frank, kind, obliging, courteous, 
and one who adds lustre to the nobility of his birth by the correctness 
of his morals as a Christian. I am sure he will greatly please your 
illustrious prince.”+ 

Of all the Italian churches planted in foreign countries, those estab- 
lished in Geneva and in London were most distinguished. But as their 
affairs were intimatcly connected with those of the Spanish refugees 
who settled in these cities, J shall speak of them in the account which 
I propose to give of the struggle for reformation in Spain.? For that work 
T shall also reserve the remarks I have to make on the influence which 
the suppression of the reformed opinions had on the national literature 
and character of the Italians remarks which are applicable, with little 
variation, to the case of the Spaniards. 


1 Zanchius Joanni Taffino: Lpist. lib. ii. p. 411; Conf. p. 366. 
2 See History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain, chap. viii. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 
SPECIMENS OF THE SERMONS OF SAVONAROLA. 
[See p. 15.] 


In 1540 were printed at Venice a collection of the sermons of this famous preacher, 
under the following title : ‘* Prediche del Reverendo Padre Fra Gicronimo da 
Ferrara, per tuto anno nuovamente con sormma diligentia ricorctte.” hey had 
been taken originally from the mouth of the preacher, and were printed from a 
- collation of different manuscripts. The following short cpistle to the reader, which 
is prefixed to them, is given here for the sake of the writer, as well as tho testi- 
mony which it bears to the work :— 

“‘ Accept, then, this small gift—small I call it, in respect of the small hand 
which ] have had in it, though in itself great and very rich, being filled with the 
most sacred Christian instructions, in which your Christian soul may be comforted, 
while you see this Christian writer with great energy prophesying a universal re- 
novation of the Church, which is now at hand and just about to appear, and which 
may God perfect, that so all people may give praiso to tho Creator of the universe, 
and to his Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, to whom be honour and glory 
for ever, Amen. 

“ANTONIO BRUCIOLI.” 


Tho following extracts will give an idea of the talents and manner of the preacher, 
and are sufficient to show that he was not that ignorant fanatie which some writers 
have represented him to be. The sermon from which the last extract is taken was 
preached at the time when he was lying under a papal interdict, 

“T showed, a little before, how necessary and natural a thine it is that bodies, 
which are perishable in their constitution, should either wholly corrupt and dis- 
appear, or else pass into some other condition, according to’ the maxim of philo- 
sophy, Omne contrarium est corruptibile, It follows, of necessity, that there 1s no- 
thing in a state of union under heayen which does not either corrupt and resolve 
into its first principles, or make its appearance again under a new form. And so 
it is with spiritual things. ‘The Church is so set together in its different parts as to 
resemble a body, the torm of which is the graco of the Holy Ghost, and the uni- 
formity of which, as upheld by this samo grace, is simplicity of heart ; and no 
sooner does this fail, than the Church falls, since the harmony which preserved its 
union is departed. It was in the first stage of the Christian church that this 
Christian simplicity was peculiarly exemplified, and, accordingly, she stood fast, 
and was full both of spirit and of life ; but now as this simplicity is lost, so purity 
is departed from us. ‘The Church has lost her primitive and proper form ; and if 
you would find purity of heart in our days, you must go seck it in the hearts of 
simple young children. The Church is now well-nigh extinguished, and so we tell 
you that she must cither fall back into her first elemonts, and altogether evanish, 
or otherwise be renewed and reformed. It is impossiblo that she can again revert 
to heathenism, out of which sho came at first, nor can she altogether disappear 
from the face of tho earth. Antichrist is not yotso very near ; and, therefore, wo de- 
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clare it to be much more probable that she shall again be renovated and restored 

to her pristine form.”— 
““When contrary planets come into contact with each other, bad effects are sure 
to ensue to the world in natural things. Youwillsay, ‘Oh! but God can bring good 
; even out of such untoward accidents as thescif he pleases, and it is not inconceivable 
that disunion should continue to prevail among the stars.’ And you say rightly ; 
God could do so; but there are many things which it is in his power to do, and 
which yet he never does. He goes upon afixed and regular system, which his wisdom 
| has firmly established from the first, and by which it is a settled Jaw that the stars 
should preserve a mutual harmony and union, before they can exercise their dif- 
ferent influenecs upon our lower world. He has in the same way established a sot 
plan of procedure in the management of his Church, by which it may continue to be 
-regulated to the end of the world, since he has instituted in it, as in the heavens, 
hee a certain presiding and governing order of angels, who co-operate in bringing forth 
the elect of God within it. Andas allthe stars in the firmament stand in their own 
places, according as the divine wisdom has disposed them, so these servants of God, 
whom he has ordained for the good of his Church, have an appointed order, which 
is good and profitable for the bringing forth of the elect of God in his Church. 
- Now, there are various kinds of prelates or spiritual planets, and their conflicting 
together is attended with as bad effects to the Church as that of the stars would be 
to the material world. Here you may say again, ‘Oh! but God, if he choose, can 
prevent any injurious consequence of this kind’ ‘True; he could do it now, if he 
chose, for every thing is in his power; but it so happens that he is never accus- 
tomed to doit. Vor the present he has, by his wisdom, established a certain order, 
according to which the things which are lower in degree never fail to be influenced 
by the causes which act above them. Accordingly, at such a time as this, when 
the higher planets or prelates of the Church are thrown into disorder and confusion, 
how can we look for a reformation, knowing, as we do, that it can be expected only 
from the outpouring and blessing of the Holy Spirit. Only observe in what a de- 
plorable state the generality of the prelates now are, and you may safely say, that 
those who are placed under their charge are in no better state, and that any attempt 
to reform would just increase the evil ; but let those in the higher stations be first 
brought into a right condition, and then there will be less difficulty in restoring 
those below them to the same. Badrulers, especially when found in the Church of 
Christ, are the greatest of all scourges, and an evil which points most clearly to a 
“eoming judgment. ‘To assure yourselves of this, you need only look into the Old 
Testament, where you will sce that when God would chastise a people for their 
sins, he gave them bad kings, bad princes and leaders, whom he allowed to give 
full rein to their wickedness. “here also you will find that when he wished to 
punish his people, he allowed David to fall into sin. So also did he permit that 
| bad king Zedekiah to reivn in Jerusalem, at the time when his anger was kindled 
against her, and he was about to send her into her long captivity. And can the 
abuse which spiritual rulers make of their power be otherwise than productive of 
bad effects ? What wilt thou then, if the Holy Ghost come and himself commence the 
work of reformation? ‘This, at least, I make bold to say, that so long as the pre- 
sent misgovernment and disunion continues, there can be no change whatever ex- 
pected. ‘I'he sword then must come forth. ‘Therefore have I threatened Italy, and 
once again threaten her, with her rulers, that she may repent. T have told her that 
the sword will come. Repent, I say, and delay not your repentance till the sword 

come,” — 

“My chief reason for appearing hore to-day, is that I may prove myself obedient. 
But to whom? Their Lordships? No, indecd. Excuse mo, I am not bound to 
obey what is evil. Well, hast thou come to be persuaded by the people? By no 
means; it is not to be believed that T would allow myself to be persuaded in this 
matter by anyman. Art thou minded then to obey tho higher prelates? Not a 
word has been spoken to me by any of the prelates. But know, that I have come 
here to obey ono who is Prelate of prelates and Pope of popes. Wouldst thou have 
me to act contrary to my nature? I would very willingly remain silent, but it is 
impossible—I cannot do otherwiso than speak : I must obcy. 1 do not appear here 
this day, as on former occasions, to gain honour and respect, but to expose myself 
to porseeution. I must tell you that these interdiets are grivvous. Whoever dis- 
cbeys them igs punished ; and I not the least, since, as you well see, [encounter 


LETTER FROM ROME CONCERNING LUTHER. 7) 


nothing but hatred, and wrath, and shame, and bodily danger, and reproaches on 
the right hand and the left. In truth, I know not what to say; but I betake my- 
self to God, and exclaim, hou hast made me for a reproach to all people. I speak 
of things which are to come to pass: straightway one cries out that Lama fool. I 
change the subject and speak of other things: every one contradicts me. But the 
more J perceive their contradiction, the more I believe the truth of what [ have 
said. ‘cll me, ye enemies of the truth, when have ye ever in our days witnessed 
such a storm of opposition? When have you ever seen, that one preached in a 
city, and his voice was heard throughout all Italy, and beyond it? Everybody 
contradicts me. One has thereby pocketed six thousand ducats ; another says that 
I have slandered the pope and the cardinals ; but nobody thinks of saying that 
others have done the same thing and that publicly. Yes; some who, in public, 
and indeed from this very pulpit, in presence of the assembled people, have them- 
selves launched out into invectives against the pope, and distinctly mentioned him 
by name too, have yet blackened my character to him by circulating that I have 
spoken contemptuously of him. ‘Thus it is that they succeed in bringing me into 
odium, and themselves into favour. Now may yousce how things go. Some there 
are who write to Rome; and did you but know who they are, and what insipid 
stuff it is which they write, truly you would wonder! They are a set of shameless 
men, who, like bugs, smell vilely within and without: at no time do they sleep— 
through the whole night are they swarming and running about, paying their visit 
now here, now there ; now to this friend, and now to that. When one of theso 
wicked men is converted, the rest ery out—He has become one of the fools! Here 
I must tell you, that you too easily get alarmed, and allow your spirits to sink 
whon these basc men are slandering you. Jnow you not that the devil is their 
head, and that God is the head of the good? Which of these, think you, will over- 
come, God or the devil? Surely you must belicve that God will gain the victory.” 


No. II. 
LETTER WRITTEN FROM ROME IN 1521 CONCERNING LUTHER} 
[See p. 28.] 


You ask me, among other things, to tell you what we think of Martin and his 
doctrine ; but you do not consider what a dangerous topic this is, especially to 
beneficed persons. For who would willingly and without necessity expose himself 
to the indignation of the Roman pontiff and cardinals? I shall, however, comply 
with your request, on condition that you conceal my name, and thus screen me 
from danger. 

Know, then, that there is not an intelligent person in Rome who is not perfectly 
convinced that Martin has spoken the truth in most things; but good men dis- 
semble from dread of the tyrant, and bad men are enraged, because they are forced 
to hear the truth. Indignation is mixed with fear in the minds of the latter class, 
for they are in great alarm lest the affair spread farther. This is the reason why 
such a furious bull has been issued, in opposition to the remonstrances of many 
good and wise men, who advised that the matter should be deliberately weighed, 
and that Martin should be dealt with mildly and by reasoning, instead of being run 
down by violence and exccrations. But indignation and fear prevailed ; for the 
heads of the faction assorted that it was unbecoming the Roman pontiff to treat 
with so mean a person, and that force should be employed against the obstinate, 
lest others should be encouraged to use similar freedoms. In support of this 
opinion, they referred to John Huss and his disciple Jerome, by whose punishment, 
they said, many were deterred from the like temerity. 

1 This interesting document, relating to the carly history of the Reformation, and the light 
in which it was viewed by somo persons residing in Rome, was found, in Latin, among the 
papers of Bilibald Pirkheimer, one of the most distinguished restorers of letters in Germany, 
It was in the handwriting of that scholar, who had translated it from the oriyinal Jtalian, 
probably to sereen the author from detection, Ie had marked it with the inscription, 
Litere cuiusdam e Roma. Lhe year iu which it was written is ascertained from internal 
evidence. It is translated hore from a copy published by Ricdercr, Nachrichten zur 
Kirchen-Gelehrten-und Bucher-Geschichte, band i. p, 17S—1S4, Altdorf, 1704. 
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One of thechief authors of this advice was Cardinal Cajetan, who is unfavourable 
to the Germans, because, as he thinks, he was not so honourably received and re- 
warded by them as he should have been, for he returned to Rome disappointed and 
poor, IJHe had discovered, he said, that nothing but fire and sword would keep the 
Germans from throwing off the Roman yoke. ‘To him were joined Silvester Prierias 
and the whole faction of the Dominicans, especially the enemies of Capnio, who 
accused the pope of too great gentleness, asserting that if he had repressed at the 
beginning the attempts of Capnio by forcible measures, Martin would never have 
dared such things ; and, on that occasion, they extorted a sentence against Cap- 
nio’s book, although, a little before, the pope had encouraged some persons to 
print the Talmud, and granted them a privilege for that purpose. Many good men 
felt very indignant at this, as unjust in itselfand derogatory to the dignity and 
character of the pope; but the worst part prevailed. We are of opinion, however, 
that the Dominicans are carried headlong, by the divine displeasure and their own 
vices, to the extreme of wickedness. ‘The divines of Cologne and Louvain, and 
many others in Germany, clandestinely urged the measure, promising certain vic- 
tory as soon as the Roman ensigns (that is, the terrible leaden bulls) were displayed ; 
and it is also said that certain German princes, whose names, though I knew them, 
should be secret, were active in the same cause, more from hatred to their neigh- 
bours than zeal for the faith. 

Above all, the merchant Fiicker, who has great influence at Rome through his 
money, and whom we commonly call the King of Coins, irritated the pope and those 
of his faction, not only from hatred, but also for the sake of gain and the traffic in 
benefices, promising the support of many princes to his holiness, provided he would 
use force against Martin. For this purpose, he sent to Rome the man of his choice, 
Wekius, a not unapt instrument of the Court of Rome, if you except his sottishness ; 
for he excels in temerity, audacity, lying, dissimulation, adulation, and other courtly 
vices. The only objection to hiin was his drunkenness, which, you know, is odious 
to the Italians ; but the favour and power of Fiicker reconciled them even to this, 
nay, turned it into a virtue, so that they applauded the choice, saying that 
nothing could be fitter than to send the drunken Germans a drunken ambassador, 
and that temerity was to be met by temerity. As it was necessary to find a col- 
league to him, Aleander was at last pitched on—an illustrious couple of orators ! 
every way suited to the cause, and resembling one another in impudence, rashness, 
and profligacy. No good man, no person of sane mind, belonging to the German 
nation, would have undertaken such a task ; or if there had, perhaps, been one 
willing, fear and the greatness of the danger would have deterred him from under- 
taking it. Atfirst, the Jewish extraction of Aleander appeared to be an obstaclo 
to his disappointment, but it was thought that this would be compensated by the 
drunkenness of HWckius. ‘hus the purpose, the bulls, and the ambassadors, were 
completely of a kind ; for what need was there for reason, where rashness and dis- 
honesty only were required ? 

War being thus declared, Eckius was furnished with instructions, promises, and 
bulls ; and being charged to execute his task vigorously, promised his ready ser- 
vice, and offered bis life for glory, or rather for reward. But youare deceived if you 
believe that money was given him by the pope, for his holiness is not accustomed to 
give but to reecive money. If Eckius reecived any money, it was not from the pope 
but from Fiicker, though I do not believe even this. he friends of Fiicker say that 
Kekius was furnished with money ; but itis the custom with courts and proud persons 
to promise much and pay little, and to make you own that you received what you 
never touched, to avoid the disgrace of appearing to have been cheated. 

Nor aro you to believe that Kckius has authority to cite and summons whomso- 
ever he pleases. If he has anything of that kind, it is unquestionably surreptitious ; 
for what madness would it be to cite the innocent? No doubt, if he were to cite 
those who openly defend Martin, the pope and his friends would not be greatly 
displeased, but, as you write, that would bo an ocean. If, among the persons 
cited, you find any of the friends of Capnio, you will easily understand whence the 
information has proceeded. 

No wonder, then, that these bulls displease many among us, since thero are few 
here who approve them, though they are forced to mutter their dislike ; for they 
know that this is not the way of truth. For what—(to pass by other things, for it 
does not belong to mo to scarch narrowly into cach, I wish they were not too mani- 
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fest to all)—what can be more unjust than to involve those things which Martin has 
written prvsly and truly in the same sentence of condemnation with things which 
are bad? Such procedure savours more of Jewish perfidy and Mahometan impiety 
than of Christian religion ; for the Turks, knowing that their faith is false, and can- 
not be proved by reason, will not permit it to be brought into dispute, but defend 
it by the sword ; and the Jews were accustomed to stone to death those who accused 
their impiety and wickedness, saying that they had blasphemed God and the lawgiver. 
God never commanded the Christian faith, which is true, and reasonable, and pious, 
to be defended by fire and sword; a practice which came from that old deceiver, 
who, from the beginning, abode notin the truth, for it is not truth, but alie, cloaked 
with the appearance of truth and a sophistical garb, that seeks to be defended with 
such weapons. 

Although the friends of Luther could have wished that he had shown greater 
moderation in some things, yet they know that his adversaries have provoked him 
to write and teach many things which otherwise he would not have uttered ; not 
that the truth should be concealed, but that we should avoid giving offence. Fur- 
ther, it is universally well known that all who have written against Luther, or im- 
pugned his doctrine, are persons of bad life and immoral character. What wonder, 
then, that these writings should savour more of their vices than of Christ and in- 
tegrity ? Ispeak of Roman writers; what the character of those of Germany is 
you know better than I, for I do not pretend to be acquainted with them. 

The pope and bis supporters will therefore strain every nerve to destroy Luther, 
and to extinguish his doctrine as pernicious, not to Christians, but to the Court of 
Rome ; and, if I do not mistake, the chief thing that will be treated at your ensuing 
royal diet} will be what relates to Luther, who is looked upon as a greater enemy 
to us than the Turk. The young Empcror will be urged with threats, entreatics, 
and flatteries. The Germans will be tempted with the praises of their ancestors, 
gifts, and promises ; the Spaniards will be threatened with the dangers of the sedi- 
tion which rages in their native country, and flattered with the promise of investi- 
ture in the kingdom of Naples. We will not neglect to besieve the nobility and 
others about the Emperor’s court ; for we are familiar with such arts, which seldom 
failus. But if wedo not succeed in this way, we will depose the Emperor, free the 
people from their allegiance to him, choose one in his place who will favour our 
cause, raise a tumult in Germany similar to that which prevails in Spain, summon 
France, England, and other kingdomis to arms, and neglect none of those means 
which our predecessors so successfully adopted against kings and emperors; in 
fine, that we may accomplish our purpose and perpetuate our tyranny, we will set 
at nought Christianity, faith, piety, and common honesty ; we will stand in awe of 
no power, be it of emperors, kings, princes, or states ; the only fear we have is lest 
God should visit us with a punishment, the heavier that it has been so long 
delayed, and set his flock free from mercenary shephords—an issue which so many 
predictions and omens have announced, and which our vices deserve and loudly 
demand. 


© 


No, IIl. 


ACCOUNT OF AN ITALIAN BOOK, ENTITLED, A SUMMARY OF THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES,2 


[See p. 51.] 


Chap. 1. Of faith,and baptism, and what baptism signifies. 2, Additional in- 
formation as to the meaning of baptism. 3. What we profess in baptism, and what 


1 The Dict of Worms. 

2 The reader will he able to form a tolerably correct idea of tho nature of this work, and 
of the extent of the information which it couveys, from the table of contents, and the cx- 
tract here given from the prologue, Gerdes, by mistake, calls it Seninariain Scripture. 
Ital. Reform. p. $2. twas published at least fitteen years before 1549, when Casa included 
it in his list of prohibited books. Giberti, Bishop of Verona, was so much pleased with its 
form, as to point it out as a pattern to those who composed works tor the instruction of 
such as could not read Latin, Ergétzl. ii. 29. It is reviewed by Riederer, Nachrichten, 
iv, 121, 241—243. 
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kind of profession we make. 4. Of the Christian faith, and what a Christian ought 
to believe in order to salvation. 5. Of the sure joy of obtaining one’s salvation 
6. ow we are saved by grace alone, and not in any other way. 7. To whom tho 
race of God is given, 8. How faith produces charity, and charity good works. 
. How we should not serve God for reward. 10. How we have disinherited our- 
selves by our disobedience. 11. Of the two kinds of people living in the world. 
12. Of good works, and in what way they are pleasing to God. 13. Of four kinds 
of faith according to the sacred Scripture, and what Christian faith is. 14. In 
what Christianity consists. 15. How aman should not be afflicted at death. 16, 
Of the monkish life, as it was in times past. 17. If the life of a monk is preferable 
to that of a common citizen. 18. Whence it is that monks do not make progress 
in the spiritual life, hut often become worse. 19. Of parents who wish to enter 
Aheir children into the religious orders. 20. Of the life of nuns. 21. Of the 
cloisters of sisters, and their life. 22. How husband and wife should live according 
to the doctrine of the Gospel. 23. How parents should instruct and rule their 
children according to the Gospel. 24. Of the life of common citizens, artisans, and 
labourers. 25. How tho rich ought to live according to the Gospel. 26. Of the 
two kinds of government, sccularand spiritual. 27. Information, according to tho 
Gospel, concerning governors, judges, and other powers. 28. The Christian doc- 
trine of paying taxes and tribute to rulers, according to the Gospel. 29. Of soldiers, 
and whether Christians can carry on war without sin, an information according to 
the Gospel. 30. How servants and domestics ought to live, a doctrine according to 
the Gospel. 31. Of the life of widows, a brief information according to the Gospel. 
Becanse all cannot read or understand every book, in order that they may under- 
stand the grounds of Scripture, and what it teaches us, 1 have comprehended in 
this little book the grounds and sum of divine Scripture, of which the head and 
chief is faith, from which proceed hope and charity. Thus every one may know 
what he ought to believe, what he ought to hope for, why he ought to love God, 
and how God is our father, and we are the children and heirs of the kingdom of 
God, as St Paul teaches in all his epistles. Thus also he may knowhow we arc justi- 
fied without our own merits, so that we should not put our confidence in our good 
works, as the Jews did. In fine, it teaches that we must not neglect good works, 
but need to know how and why we should perform them, hoping for our salvation, 
not from them, but solely from the grace and merey of God through Christ, by 
which I have written this tract. —Such is tho matter treated of in the first part of 
this little book. In the second part, I show how persons of every state should live 
according to the Gospel. By this I intend to convince all, how far removed from 
tho doctrine of Christ their life is, to the end that, through the grace of God, they 
may amend the same. I do not teach that subjects should not be obedient to 
their princes, nor that monks should fiy from their monasteries ; but I show them 
how they ought to live, and to know their errors and correct them; otherwise it 
avails more before God to be an humblo publican than a holy hypocrite, because 
God docs not look at your external works, but at your internal, and at the inten- 
tions and secrets of the heart. 


No. IV. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TREATISE BY GABRIELE VALLICULI, ENTITLED, DE LIBERALI 
Dut Gravia, ET SERVO HOMINIS ARbIDRIO,+ 


[Sco p. 113.] 


To the very reverend father in Christ and worthy Bishop of Luna, Doctor Sylves- 


1 Nothing is known concerning the author of this book, It was printed at Nurenberg in 
the year 1536; butit had most probably been previously published in Italy. Melanchthon, 
in a letter to Veit Dictrich, written in 1530, says: ** In Italy there las arisen anew Luther, 
whose propositions [ send you.” Hpistolw, p. 432, edit. Lugd. But we have no decisive 
evidence that he refers to the author of this book. Valliculi appears not to have been a 
man of talents, but of warm picty; and most probably wrote this treatise after reading 
Luther's celebrated work De Servo Arbitrio. Silvestro Benctto, to whom it is dedicated, 
was the nephew of Thomas Benettns or de Benedictis, Dishop of Sarsinaand Luna, succeedot 
his unclo in that bishopvie in 1497, and died in 1587. Ughelli Italia Sacra, tom. i, p. 500. 
The extracts are taken from Riederer, Nachrichten, tom, iv. p. 112, &e, 
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TREATISE OF GABRIELE VALLICULI. 243 


tro Bencdetto of Sarsina, with the greatest respect and veneration, Gabricle Valli- 
culi, in Jesus the only son of the Virgin, wishes grace, by which we are freely 
justified, and peace, according to what the angels announced at the nativity of 
Christ, peace on earth and goodwill towards men. 

Tam placed ina strait betwixt two, being doubtful whether I should keep silence 
respecting the free grace of God and the enslaved will of man, in which case death 
awaits me ; or whether I should treat of them, and run the risk of falling into the 
hands of the wicked. But the Holy Spirit teaches me that I should choose to fall 
into the hands of the wicked rather than to sin in the sight of God. Help me, O 
Lord, Thou who art my hope, my refuge, my leader, my justification, my protector, 
and defender, All my safety and contidence ave placed in Thee, not in human aid, 
much less in the enslaved will of man. In Thee alone, O God, have I hoped, and 
on this account shall never be moved. But why am I not confounded when the 
Holy Spirit cries in my ear, What fruit hast thou of those things whereof thou art 
now ashamed? It is because I come to Thee, my Christ (not to the enslaved will 
of man), and my countenance is enlightened and not covered with shame. When 
Iam confounded by the enslaved will of sin in Adam, I will, by the free grace of 
God, fly from him to Jesus Christ my Saviour, and then I shall not be confounded 
* * * * * Free and deliver me for Thy righteousness’ sake, not for mine, but 
for Thine: if I should say for mine, then Ll would belong to the number of thoso 
of whom the Holy Spirit has said, Being ignorant of God’s righteousness, they go 
about to establish a righteousness of their own. Being wholly depraved, I am not 
justified by my own, but by Thy righteousness, and if not by mine but by Thine, 
then is rightcousness imputed to me by Thy sovereign grace. * * * * * In tho 
first place, then, we are of opinion that the human understanding, from its very 

-nature, is incapable of comprehending anything but what is carnal, or of distin- 
guishing between good and evil except by a carnal discernment. Poverty, want, 
ignominy, temporal losses, disease, death, and worldly misfortunes, it judges to be 
evil: but wealth, glory, reputation, health, long life, and all worldly blessings, it 
reckons to be good. It knows nothing of a God merciful, angry, avenging, pre- 
scient, predestinating and producing all things; and this the apostle testifies when 
he says, For we have not received the spirit of this world, nor of reason, intellect, 
and will, but of the free grace of God, that we may know the things which are 
given us by God, and not by the understanding and the will—given, saith the 
apostle, on account of no preceding merit. If they be given, then they must be 
free: if free, what merit is there in them? These things I have said, not in the 
learned words of human wisdom, or of the dreains of the sophists, but by the teach- 
ing of the Spirit, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. * « * * Observe 
to what lenzth this blindness of heart and foolishness of understanding have pro- 
ceeded. Men have adulterated the majesty of the immortal God, by shadowing 
out the image of perishing man, and not of man only, but of brute creatures also ; 
they have become corrupt in their own enslaved will and stupidity of heart, and 
abominable in their pursuits, because human reason is wholly ignorant of God, and 
neither comprehends nor seeks after him ; and, accordingly, they have turned 
aside to unprofitable things, not percciving the things of God. But as, by tho 
enslaved will of man, sin has abounded, so the free grace of God hath abounded 
much more ; and as, by the enslaved will of man, sin reigned to eternal punishment, 
so, by the freo graco of God, the King of Salem reigns to life everlasting. Who is 
it then that reivns? Not the understanding or will of man, but our Lord Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, who has given us grace without any merit on our part. The 
plain truth is, that, in respect of spiritual judgment, the human understanding is 
entirely ignorant of God; and though it were, by day and by night, incessantly 
employed in examining, perusing, and ruminating upon the whole Talmud, tho 
Holy Scriptures, and the books of philosophers and divines, both ancicnt and 
modern, it could never, without the assistance of the Spirit, comprehend truly his 
omnipotence, prescicnce, providence, mercy, or anger. Lt listens to discourses, 

rofesses to believe them, and hypocritically imitates thom, though, in reality, it 
is quite unacquainted with God, and looks upon heavenly things as fabulous. Oh tho 
profound blindness of man! as Jeremiah testifies, saying, ‘Tho hursan heart is de- 
praved and unsearchablo ; who can understand it? The Lord searches the heart 
and reins ; but the reason of man is incapable of discerning the things of heaven. 
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No. V. 
LETTER FROM TOLOMEI TO OcutNo.! 
[See p. 117.] 


On my return, a few days ago, from the villa to Romo, J was unexpectedly told 
a piece of intelligence, which seemed to me not only new, but foolish, incredible, 
and shocking. I was informed that you, under the influence of some strange 
advice, had gone over from the camp of the Catholics to the tents of the Luther- 
ans, and devoted yourself to that heretical and wicked soct. On hearing this, [ 
was struck with sudden astonishment, and, as we say, made the sign of the cross. 
Finding the report confirmed by numerous witnesses, and indced by every one I 
moet, I was obliged, in spite of myself, to believe it, though the news appeared to 
me as extravagant as if I had been told that doves had been transformed into ser- 
pents, and kids into tigers, But when I considered that Lucifer, from being a fair 
angel, became a devil, I began to perceive how easily the horrible transformation 
might happen in your case, For some days I was in doubt whether I ought to 
write you, or whether it might not bo more advisable to keep silence, and retain 
within my own breast the grief I felt and still feel on account of the extraordinary 
and dreadful change which you have made. For, on the ono hand, it appeared to 
me that nothing was to be gained by writing, as you havo fixed your affections on 
this new sect, and shown to the world, not only by your words but your actions, 
that your mind is completely resolved ; and then I was afraid, lest, while I hoped 
to reclaim you from the path you have chosen, my own mind should be disturbed 
by your answer ; for well I know the extent of your learning, and tho splendour of 
your eloquence, by whose attractions ] might be beguiled and drawn into danger. 
But, on the other hand, I was afraid that by keeping silence, [ should bo forced to 
form an unfavourable opinion of you, and that being ignorant of your reasons and 
motives for departing, I had it not in my power to make a sutlicient apology for 
you to numbers who condemn your conduct, and would bo under tho necessity of 
making the commonplace excuse, by saying, that I could not believe that a por- 
son of so much prudence, such singular goodness and exalted piety as Frate 
Bernardino Occhino, would make so great a change in his sontiments and mode of 
life without good reasons. This excuse, I am atraid, would not be sustained, and 
it would be said, that to make innovations in matters of faith, to disobey our 
superiors, and to pass from the Catholies to the heretics, is no proof of prudence or 
religion ; and, in fine, that to depart from that most holy truth which has been 
handed down from tho first apostles to our times, and presorved in tho Roman 
Church, is not Jawful or permissiblo in any case; but that, on the contrary, we 
should endure everything in confessing and defending it, counting pain to bo plea- 
sure, imprisonment liberty, torments joy, poverty riches, and death truo and 
eternal life, as so many ancient martyrs did, who never would be removed from 
the articles confessed by the Catholie church, which (as St Paul says) is the pillar 
and ground of truth. When I perecived the manner in which they spoke of you, 
I was so distracted and grieved, that at last I resolved to write, and to bee you 
earnestly to answer me, and endeavour to dissipate the darkness which hangs over 
this unexpected change of yours ; for if I obtain no other light, I cannot believe that 
this is tho light of God. 

Perhaps it may bo said that you left Italy becanse you was persceutod, and that 
you have only imitated the example of Christ and of Paul and othor holy mon, 
who fled from the hands and the claws of their persecutors ; and [may bo told, that 
those who are accused by the world are oxcusod by God, and that those who are 
despised by the world aro honoured by God. But in the first place, [ know not 
that it is lawful for a person to flee contrary to the commoendment and orders of 
his superiors, to whom ho has submitted himself, and whom he is bound to obey, 
as is tho caso with you. Besides, 1 do not understand what was the persecution, 


1 Delle Lettere di M. Claudio Tolomoi, p. 237—241, in Vinegia, 1578. 
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what was the accusation, or what the dishonour, to which you were exposed, and 
which made it necessary for you to flee. I remember well, that in Italy you were 
esteemed, honoured, revered, and, as it were, adored like something divine ; and 
when you preached the sacred name and true doctrine of Christ, you were listened 
to with such devotion by all Italy, that you could not desire more favour nor she 
a better spirit. Nor by being so much honoured and revered by the world, were 
you (as I believe) in less favour with God, but rather in proportion to the greater 
fruit which you produced by inspiring the minds of Christians with the love of 
God; like your first father and master, St Francis, who was highly revered by the 
people and by princes, and yet was so dear a seryant of God as to be marked with 
the sacred scars which the Lord Jesus Christ received on the cross. But, perhaps, 
I will be told, that in your last sermons, some things spoken by you were marked, 
informed against, and accused, as containing unsound and uncatholic doctrine. 
To this I would say, cither the accusation was just or it was unjust. If unjust, 
what reason had you to fear? Why did not you the rather, when called, come to 
Rome? Before a just prince who loved you greatly, the opinion which he had of 
Mi goodness and virtue would have been refined like gold in the fire. If San 

ernardino had come to Rome and cleared himself of the charges laid against him, 
the sanctity of his life would have shone forth the brighter, to the great edifica- 
tion of the people. The malice of your accusers could not have prevailed over the 
foree of truth, sustained and defended by the favour which you enjoyed, not only 
in Rome, but through all Italy. But if the accusation brought against you was 
just and well-founded, I know nothing that can be said, but that, either through 
ignorance or through malice, you had spread these doctrines among the people. 
Now, to speak the truth, the one appears to me difficult, and the other impossible 
to believe. But be it so, that it is either by the one or the other. If it was through 
ignorance, then you are under great obligation to your accusers, who had reason 
for their charges ; and you ought to renounce the darkness of error and return to 
the light of truth, which is nothing else but to return to Christ, the fountain and 
author of all truth. If it was throuvh malice, the very thought is so wicked that 
no defence can be set up for such conduct: it is to be blamed in a man, abhorred 
ina Christian, censured in a monk, anathematized in a preacher of the word of 
God; and the person guilty of this is no longer a man, but is transformed into a 
demon. I do not forget that the compassionate God does not abandon any who 
have recourse to him, and that the fruits of the holy sacrament of penance are 
sweet, so that there is not a better remedy than, like Peter, to weep bitterly for 
sin, 

But, perhaps, it will be said that it was neither ignorance nor malice that led to 
this change, but a greater illumination in the things of God; and that Christ has 
laid open much truth which remained hid to this time, as he was formerly pleased 
to illuminate the mind of Paul, and to convert him from Judaism to the true faith. 
Did Christ then teach and reveal the contrary to what he had taught the apostles ? 
Did he teach them false doctrine; and is the truth turned into a lic! Were 
Clement, Anaclet, Evarist, Anicet, and other great spirits of God, deceived ; and 
did they deccive others along with themselves # Did Ignatius, on whose heart was 
found written the namo of Christ, not know the true doctrine of Christ? What 
shall I say of the successors of these men? Shall 1 believe that Irenzus, Oric¢en, 
Cyprian—shall I believe that Athanasius, Didymus, Damascene—shall I believe 
that the two great Jiehts of Capadocia, Gregory and Basil—shall I believe that 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Bernard, and a multitude of other most holy men 
and renowned doctors of tho Christian faith—were all in error? that instead of 
holding forth the light, they were involved in darkness 3 and, in place of teaching 
us tho truth, they have delivered us over to a lio? No person of sane mind will 
believe this falsehood, especially as Christ our Saviour hath said— Wheresvever 
the body is, thither the eagles shall be gathered together.” What shall I say 
more? Tas Christ then, for a long time, forsaken his Church? For, secing the 
catholic verity was believed by all until the time of the impious Luther, he who 


- bolieves that it is not truo says that Christ has entirely forsaken tho Church ; a 


thing horrible to think of, Christ having said, “Lo! Tam with you always to the 
end of the world.” Jt is necessary, believe mo, that in this turbid and tempestu- 
ous sea of conflicting opinions, thero should be one fixed star by which to steer our 
course in the true way of God; and this, as all holy and learned men have taught, 
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is and can be no other than the Roman Church, begun by Peter, upon whom Christ 
first founded his Church, and which, through uninterrupted succession of the popes, 
has come down to the present times. In opposition to this, it is of no avail with 
me that you quote places of Scripture, understood and interpreted in your way, 
for it is enough for me to recollect the good and faithful counsel of Origen Adaman- 
tius, that though one should show canonical Scripture in opposition to what the 
Church observes and uses, we must not believe him nor depart from the traditions 
of the Fathers. In fine, Isay that no good man will leave the Catholic Church, and 
that none who leaves it is to be esteemed good; of which I could give such sub- 
stantial reasons as would show that perhaps no truth in any doctrine is more truo 
than this truth. Therefore the more I reflect on this affair, the more do | find my- 
self at a loss in defending your cause ; and I would willingly not love you so much, 
that so I might not feel that grief which I now endure on account of this your 
recent calamity. I may be allowed to make use of this ambiguous and perhaps 
unsuitable word, to moderate the error which has sprung from your will. But 
since the love, with which your singular virtue formerly inflamed me, still lives in 
me, be pleased to give me some consolation, by acquainting me with the reasons 
of your conduct, which, if they do not relieve me entirely of my pain, may perhaps 
mitigate and alleviate it in some degrec. I would counscl you, if, as [ believe, 
you have left Italy for the sake of personal safety, under the influence perhaps of 
too great timidity, that you keep where you are: do not go farther; do not preach, 
do not write, do not speak anything contrary to the Catholic doctrine. On the 
contrary, for anything said or done by you, refer yourself humbly to the judgment 
of tho Roman Church ; in which case, as I have said, the only thing which will bo 
found blameable in you will be fear, arising from an excess of counsel. But if you 
conduct yourself otherwise, by exasperating the matter every day, you will be con- 
domned for obstinate heresy. In the first case, by remaining quiet and humble, 
all Italy will rise up in your favour ; they will desire you, they will call for you, 
thoy will petition in your behalf, and to their great joy, will obtain for you every 
kind of favour. In the second case, the remains of love to youwhich are yet warm 
in the hearts of many, will be quenched ; and hatred, scorn, and indignation will 
-take their place. I am reduced to this that, whereas formerly, as you know, I 
often entreated you to pray to God for mo, at present knowing that the necessity 
is on the other side, I cannot do otherwise than pray to God for you; and now 
again J do humbly beseech Him that he would be pleased to illuminate and assist 
you. From Rome, 20th October 1542. 


No. VI. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER WRITTEN IN PRISON BY POMPONIO ALGIERI, TO 
HIS FRIENDS IN THE UNIVrERSITY OF Pabua.! 


[See p. 170.] 


To allay the grief you feel on my account, I am anxious to impart to you a sharo 
of my consolation, that we may rejoice together, and return thanks to the Lord 
with songs. I speak what to man will appear ineredible; I have found honey in 
the bowels of the lion, (who will belicvo it 7) pleasantness in a dismal pit, soothing 
prospects of life in the gloomy mansions of death, joy in an infernal gulf! Where 
others wecp, I rejoice ; whero others tremble, I am erect ; in the most distressing 
situation [ have found tho highest delight, in solitude the best fellowship, and in 
galling chains rest. But instead of the deluded world believing these things, it 
will bo rather disposed to ask, in an incredulous tone, “ How, think you, will you 
be ablo to endure the reproaches and threats of men, the fires, the colds, the 
crosses, the thousand ineconvenicnees of your situation? Do you not look back 
with regret on your beloved native land, your possessions, your relations, your 
pleasures, your honows? Have you forgotten the delights of science, and the 
solace which it yielded you under all your labours? Will you at once throw away 
all tho toils, watchings, and laudable exertions devoted to study from your child- 


1 Translated from the original Latin, in Pantaleon, Rerum in Eccles, Gest. p. 329—332. 
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LETTER FROM ALGIERI TO FRIENDS IN PADUA, 247 


hood? Have you no dread of that death which hangs over you, because, forsooth, 
you have committed no crime? Oh! foolish and infatuated man, who can, by a 
single word, secure all these blessings and escape death, and yet will not! How 
rude to be inexorable to the requests of senators the most august, pious, just, wise, 
and good ; to turn an obstinate ear when men so illustrious entreat you ?” 

But hear me, blind worldlings, while I answer you. What is hotter than the 
fire which is laid up for you; and what colder than your hearts which dwell in 
darkness and have no light? What can be more unpleasant, perplexed, and agi- 
tated, than the life you lead ; or more odious and mean than the present world ? 
Say, what native country is sweeter than heaven; what treasure preferable to 
eternal life? Who are my relations but those who hear the word of God; and 
where shall riches more abundant or honours more worthy be found than in 
heaven? Say, foolish man, were not the sciences given-to conduct us to the know- 
ledge of God? and if they lead us not to this, are not our labours, our watchings, 
and all our painful exertions utterly lost? The prison is severe indeed to the 
guilty, but sweet to the innocent; distilling dew and nectar, sending forth milk 
and all delectable things. This desert place and wild is to mea spacious valley, 
the noblest spot on earth, Listen to me, unhappy men, while 1] rehearse my ex- 
prone. and then judge whether there be in the world a more pleasant plain. 

ere kings and princes, cities and people, pass before me in review. Here I be- 
hold the fate of battles; I see some vanquished, others victorious, some trodden 
to dust, others lifted into the triumphal car. Iam caught up to Mount Sion, to 
heaven, Jesus Christ stands in the front, and around are the patriarchs, prophets, 
evangelists, apostles, and all the servants of God. He embraces and cherishes me ; 
they encourage me, and spread the sacrament before me; they offer me consola- 
tions, they attend me with songs. Can I be said to be alone while surrounded by 
s0 many and so illustrious attendants? My intercourse with them attords me ex- 
ample as well as comfort; for in that circle I behold some crucified and slain, others 
stoned and sawn asunder ; some roasted, others fricd in brazen vessels ; one with his 
eyes dug out, another with his tongue cut off; one beheaded, another maimed of 
hand and foot ; some thrown into the fiery furnace, others left a prey to the raven- 
ous birds. Here I have no fixed habitation, and seck for myself in the heavens 
the first New Jerusalem which presents itself. I have entered upon a path which 
conducts to a pleasant dwelling, and where I doubt not to find wealth, and rela- 
tions, and pleasures, and honours. In those earthly enjoyments (all of them sha- 
dowy, and fading, and vanity of vanities, without the substantial hope of a coming 
eternity) which the supreme Lord was pleased to bestow upon me, I found indeed 
transient company and solace; but now I taste what endureth. I have burned 
with heat, I have shuddered with cold, I have watched day and night; but now 
these struggles have come to a close. Not an hour nor a day has passed without 
some benefit: the true love of God is now engraven on my heart; the Lord has 
filled me with joy; I rest in peace. Who then will venture to condemn this life 
of mine, and to pronounce my days unhappy? Who so rash as to declare his 
labours lost who has found the Lord of the world, who has exchanged death for 
life? ‘‘Tho Lord is my portion, saith my soul, therefore will I seck him.” If to 
die in the Lord be not to die but to begin a blessed life, why does rebellious man 
cast death in my tecth? O how pleasant is that death which gives me to drink of 
the cup of God! What surer earnest of salvation than to suffer as Christ suffered : 
* *& * * * Bocomforted, my most beloved fellow-servants of God, be comforted, 
when temptations assail you ; let your patience be perfect in all things, for suffor- 
ing is our promised portion in this life; as it is written, ‘*'lho time cometh, when 
he who slays you will think ho docth God service.’ ‘Tribulation and death are our 
signs of election and future life: let us rejoice and praiso the Lord that we aro 
innocent ; for it is better, if such be the will of God, that wo suffer for well-doing 
than for evil-doing. Wo havo a noblo pattern in Christ, and the prophets who 
have spoken in the name of tho Lord, whom tho children of iniquity have slain. 
Behold ! we call those blessed who bear wp under their trials. Let us rejoice in 
our innocence and righteousness ; God will reward our persecutors, for vengeance 
ishis. As to what they say concerning the Venetian nobility and senators, extol- 
ling them as the most auyust, wise, just, pious, pacific, and of the highest character 
and fame, 1 am willing to givo all this its due weight. But the apostle teaches 


‘us “that we ought to obey God rather than man ;” and, accordingly, after first 
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giving God the service due to him, then and not till then are we bound to obey 
the official powers of this world. I grant they are august, but as yet they require 
to be perfectedin the Lord. Theyare just, but the foundation and seat of justice, 
Jesus Christ, is wanting. They are wise, but whero is the beginning of wisdom, the 
fear of God? They are called pious, but J could wish they were made perfect in 
Christian charity. They are called good, but I look in vain for the basis of all good- 
ness, even God, the great and the good, They are called illustrious, but they have 
not yet received our Saviour, the Lord of glory. J am blamed for not yielding to 
the Lords of Venice. If what I declared before them was not true and just, let it 
be proved, and I will confess that it proceeded from me and not from the Lord. 
If otherwise, who will lay anything to my charee? not surely the wise. Who will 
condemn me? not surely the righteous. But if they should, still the Gosps. shall 

-not be frustrated, and the kingdom of God shall tho sooner come to tho elect of 
Christ Jesus. Lift up your eyes, my dearly beloved, and consider the ways of 
God: the Lord has lately threatened with pestilence, and this he has done for our 
correction : if we donot reccive him Ile will strike those who rise up against Christ, 
with sword, and pestilence, and famine. These things, brethren, have I written 
for your consolation. Pray forme. I salute with a holy kiss my masters Sylvio, 
Pergula, and Giusto, along with Fedele. di Petra, and the person who goes by the 
name of Leclia, whom, though absent, I knew, and the Lord Syndic of the univer- 
sity, with all others whose numes are written in the book of life. 

Farewell, all my fellow-servants of God; farewell in the Lord, and pray earnestly 
forme. From the delectable garden of the Leonine prison, 21st July 1555, the 
most devoted servant of the faithful, the bound 

POMPONIUS ALGIER. 


No. VII. 
EXTRACT or A LETTER FROM CARNESECCHEI TO FLAMINIO.1 
[See p. 174; comp. p. 105.] 


I received your letter, in which you enlarge, in the way of instruction and ad- 
monition, on those topics which we discussed in conyersation. Accept of my best 
thanks for this proof of your piety and great affection for me. When I reflect on 
the bitter animosity and furious discord which tho recent controversics about re- 
ligion have produced, and on the license which the contending partics have taken 
in inveighing against one another, forgetful of their own eredit and the salvation of 
others, which charity and the divine caution against giving offence bound them to 
regard, ] am charmed with the moceration and mildness of your letter, in which 
you avoid throwing abuse on your adversaries or wounding them with biting sar- 
casm ; and, satisfied with pronouncing their sect execrable, discover your usual 
impartiality by commending such of them as are distinguished for their talents, 
and superior to the rest in modesty and good manners. Conduct like this was 
applauded by the ancients, and our own age as well as the last has furnished illus- 
trious examples of it. We are told that Joyianus Pontanus commended the studies 
of all, and never spoke detractingly of any man, cither privately or in public. M. 
Sabellicus would not revenge himself by retorting the violont and malevolent taunts 
of his adversarics, though he was by no means deficient in the graces of a copious 
and clegant style; a display of generosity which has led some over-rigid crities to 
detract from his genius. Pomponius Lietus, an inhabitant of Rome, would not 
permit himself to be drayyed into personal controversy, and suffered the ealumnies 
which were uttered against him to pass without reply. In our own age, not to 
mention others, what examples of modesty and mildness have we in Nicolous 
Leonicus and Jacobus Sadolctus. But tho Philelphi, the Pogeii, the Valle, and 
others, their contemporaries (for I will not namo any of the present age), with 

1 This lotter is printed at length in Schelhorn, Ameunitates Historie Meclesiastica et 
Literariw, tom. ii. p. 155—170. It is the only production of Carnesecehi’s pen which I have 
met with. As my object is merely to give the reader an idea of his character, I have not 
inserted that part of the letter which enters into the merits of the controversy respecting, 
the eucharist. 
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what contumely and opprobrium did they not load their antagonists? But you 
content yourself with simply naming the men who, in your opinion, have injured 
religion, and treat the subject in controversy with accuracy and gentleness. 

With respect to the question itself, I shall, for the purpose of enabling us to 
judge of it with greater accuracy, state, with your leave, what has occurred to me 
in opposition to your arguments, with all the freedom which our friendship war- 
rants ; and you, according to your picty and learning, will judee whether it has 
any weight in favour of the sentiment of your opponents. I need not remind you 
that, as in all discussions, the discovery of truth should be our aim, so you should 
set aside everything which has a tendency to obstruct this—all respect to custom, 
long prescription of time, and the authority of human institutions—and steadily 
fix your eye on that light which alone ean prevent us from wandering in error. 
You recommend certain books to me, but afterwards, with the view of lessening 
my labour, are pleased to say that you will rest the defence of your cause on 
Trenzeus, an ancient and approved writer. For this I thank you, for really the 
reading of so many and so yoluminous authors would be an arduous and Ierculean 
task. Besides, as it is the duty of an impartial judge to hcar the evidence on both 
sides, I would necd to read all the books which are recommended by your adyer- 
saries ; and where would be the end of that labour? For you know well what is 
the consequence of controversics and altercation ; both parties wishing to be vic- 
torious, each heaps up whatever can be said against his opponent and in favour of 
his own cause ; and this practice having become common to those who pervert 
truth and those who confute error, truth itself, by being mixed up with artifice, 
has fallen under suspicion with many, who are afraid that their understandings 
will be bewildered by the casuistry of disputants. Wherefore, passing by theso 
and derogating from none of them, I shall, if you please, proceed to examine and 
weigh with attention what you have produced from the purer fountains of antiquity. 
It was unnecessary for you, in writing to me, to establish the authority of lrenzus's 
works, or to commend the author so warmly ; for I have long known tho universal 
esteem in which he and his writings are held, and am myself an admirer of both. 
I often regret that his works have not reached us in the original Greek, which, as 
appears from the extracts inserted in tho books of Eusebius, Epiphanius, and 
others, he seems to have written with fluency, and not without clezance. Iam 
astonished that a certain leamed writer has expressed a doubt whether he wrote 
in Greek. As to those of his writines which have been translated into Latin (such 
as it is), J cannot vouch for their fidelity to the original—certainly the style is by 
no means good ; for the translator makes use of unmeaning words, and his foreign 
idiom often prevents the reader from discovering the sense. But in this, as in 
many other cases, we must take what we can get, not what we would wish. In 
those books which have been published, there is a good deal of discussion on sub- 
jects of great importance. Let us then examine tho excerpt from tho fourth book 
of Irenceus against heretics. It is necessary, however, for understanding what is 
said, that we attend to the design, the occasion, and the subject ; for otherwise the 
mind of the reader will be unable to form a fixed and determinate judgment of the 
authors meaning. Vor example, Christ says: ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing :” 
to commit sin is to do something ; does it therefore follow that without Christ no 
sin is committed? Again he says: ‘‘Give to every one that asketh ;” are wo 
therefore to give to a person what he may ask for a base and villainous purpose ? 
I could bring forward many examples of this kind, but these will explain what I 
mean. * * * »* 

Nor does the universal agreement of the Catholic Church concerning ceremonies 
—of the Grecks, the Armenians, tho Indians, and if you please, the Hthiopians— 
help the matter ; for the frequency or extent of acorrupt practice will never justify 
it. It is evident that the purity of religion has been deeply injured in every nation, 
through tho carelessness of those to whom it was intrusted, through ignorance of 
the polite arts, and the turbulency of the times. Consider, | pray you, what isnow 
the universal opinion concerning a barbarous style. Shall we condemn those men 
who have exploded the rude diction long in use, and introduced a purer and moro 
elegant one in its room? But I need not enlarge on this subject to one of your 
learning. ‘Tho rest of your letter consists of several accusations, some of them 
bitter, which, however, I do not impute to you, but to those who prefer dcfendiny 
falschood to embracing truth. hese persons, if they had common sense, would 
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consider that no reproaches are more futile and ridiculous than those which recoil, 
or at least can easily be thrown back, on the head of the author. In your Jetter 
he censure, with great severity and justice, the obstinacy of those who remain 

lindly attached to their own opinion, cloak their pride under a false zeal, arro- 
gantly accuse general and established customs, and, as you add, are actuated by 
fears of losing their worldly dignities and emoluments. Allof these are bad things. 
I grant that gencral and ancient custom ought to be retained, lest the foundations 
be sapped ; but this is the very question in dispute, and it remains still undcter- 
mined who have transgressed or are opposing the catholic agreement. You say 
that some havo their minds puffed up with contumacy, are blinded by zeal, too 
confident in their boldness, ambitious, avaricious. Let it then, [ would say, bo 
determined who are the persons chargeable with these vices. We know too well 
how bitterly each party reproaches the other, and how far this evil has proceeded 
in these dissolute and undisciplined times. In my opinion, wo should consider 
what is true, proper, and laudable in itself—what ought to bo done, not what has 
been done by this or that person. Thus, after deliberation, let us pronounce our 
sentiments concerning the subject, and then, if it must be so, let us speak concern- 
ing the persons. Of these, as I have already signified, I shall say nothing, either 
in the way of accusation or defence ; for what Horace said of the ‘Trojan war, may, 
if I am not mistaken, be justly applied to this controversy— 


Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 


A good man will bo cautious what he says to the prejudice of another, lest ho 
spread abroad ill-founded reports. I am led to mention this from your naming 
Bucer, of whom you seem to speak from the report of some malevolent person, and 
not from your own knowledge. I have heard many accounts from different quar- 
ters, both respecting tho man and that affair as to which you wish to depreciate 
him in my estcem. Many letters which I have seen speak highly of his picty and 
learning ; and it is well known how zealous he has been in healing the wounds of 
the Church. [ have been informed that he is of a mild temper, and by no means 
pertinacious, litigious, or severe, although so firm in the cause of the truth as not 
to be drawn from its defence by any respect either to dignity, fortune, or lifo. 
But, as I have already said, we are not to judge of persons but of things. Thus, 
you have my reply to your letter, less accurate and perhaps less to your mind than 
you expected. 1 hope you will take it in good part, and that it will not prevent you 
from prolonging tho discussion, if you think proper, or from continuing to repeat 
your instructions and advices ; for, in dispassionate controversy between friends 
who happen to differ in sentiment, the truth is often discovered, and is elicited 
by the very contention, as fire by the collision of flints. Adicu. 


No. VIII. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TREATISE ON THE BENEFIT OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED, BY 
AONIO PALEARIO,! 


[Sce p. 82. 


To the Christian Reader.—There having como to our hands a work moro pious 
and learned than any which has been composed in our day, entitled (Del Penesicio 
di Giesw Christo Crocijisso versot Christiunt), Of the Benejit of Jesus Christ Crucified 
to Christians, it appeared to us to bo for your consolation and profit to give it you 
in print, and without adding the name of the writer, that so you may be influenced 
by the matter rather than by tho authority of the author. 

Contents.—Chap. 1. Of Original Sin, and the misery of man. 2. That the law 
was given by God, to the intent that, coming to the knowledge of sin, and despair- 
ing to be able to justify ourselves by works, we might havo recourse to the mercy 
of God and the righteousness of faith. 38. ‘hat the remission of sins, and justifica- 


1 These Extracts aro taken from a review of tho original Italian work, by Riedcrer, 
Nachrichten, tom. iy. p, 239—241. 
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tion, and all our salvation, depend on Christ. 4. Of the effects of a living faith, 
and of the union of the soul with Christ. 5. How a Christian is clothed with 
Christ. 6. The remedies against distrust—prayer, the remembrance of baptism, 
tho use of the sacrament of the eucharist, and the knowledge of our being predes- 
tinated. 

* * * x God has fulfilled his promise in sending us that great Prophet, who is 
his only begotten Son, that we might be freed from the curse of the law and reconciled 
to our God, and has inclined our hearts to every good work, in the way of curing 
free-will, restoring in us the divine image which we had lost by the sin of our first 
parents, and causing us to know, that, under heaven, there is no other name given 
to men by which they can be saved except the name of Jesus Christ. Let us fly 
then, with the wings of a lively faith, into his embraces, when we hear him invit- 
ing-us in these words—Come unto me all ye who are troubled and heavy laden, 
and I will give you joy. What consolation, what delight can be compared to that 
which is experienced by the person, who, feeling himself overwhelmed with the in- 
tolerable weight of his iniquities, hears such grateful and tender words from tho 
Son of God, promising thus mercifully to comfort him and free him from so heavy 
a burden! But one great object we should have in view is to be acquainted in good 
earnest with our weakness and miserable condition by nature ; for we cannot relish 
the good unless we have tasted the evil. Christ, accordingly, says: Let him that 
thirsteth come to mo and drink; implying, that the man who is ignorant of bis 
being a sinner, and has never thirsted after righteousness, is incapable of tasting 
how sweet the Lord is, and how delightful it is to think and to speak of Him and 
to imitate His most holy life. When, therefore, through the instrumentality of 
tho law, we are made to see our infirmity, let us Jook to the benign Physician whom 
John Baptist points out to us with the finger, saying ; Behold the Lamb of God 
who takes away the sins of the world; who, I repeat, frees us from the galling 
bondage of the law, by abrogating and anuihilating its bitter curses and threaten- 
ings, healing all our diseases, reforming our free-will, bringing us back to our 
pristine innocence, and restoring in us the image of God. If, according to St Paul, 
as by Adam all dicd, so by Christ we are all revived, then we cannot believe that 
the sin of Adam, which we have by inheritance, is of greater eflicacy than the 
righteousness of Christ, which, in like manner, we inherit through faith. Once, 
indeed, man might, with some show of reason, have complained that, without his 
own instrumentality, he was conceived and brought forth in iniquity, and in the 
sin of his first parents, through whom death has reigned over all men; but nowall 
occasion of complaint is removed, since eternal lite, together with victory over 
death, is obtained, in the very same method, without any instrumentality ot ours, 
by the righteousness of Christ, which is imputed to us. Upon this subject St Paul 
has written a most beautiful discourse in Romans, vy. 12—31. * «* * Krom these 
words of St Paul, it is clear that the law was given in order that sin might be 
known, and that we might understand that it is not of greater efficacy than tho 
righteousness of Christ, by which we are justified in the sight of God; for if Christ 
be more powerful than Adam, and if the sin of Adam was capable of rendering us 
sinners and children of wrath, without any actual transgression of our own, much 
more will the righteousness of Christ be able to justify us and make us children of 
grace, without any good works on our part; works which cannot be accoptable, 
unless, before we perform them, we be made good and righteous through faith. 

* * * * Lot us, my beloved brethren, embrace the righteousness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make it our own by means of faith. Let us seek establishment 
in holiness, not by our own works, but by the merits of Christ ; and let us live in 
joy and security ; for his righteousness destroys all our unrightcousness, and makes 
us good, and just, and holy in the sight of God, who, when he sees us incorporated 
with his Son by faith, does not regard us any moro as children of Adam, but as 
his own children, and constitutes us heirs of all his riches along with his legitimato 
Son. 
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IX, 


LETTERS WRITTEN By AONTO PALEARIO, TO HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN, ON THE 
MORNING OF HIS EXECUTION,} 


[See p. 181.] 


Article and Memorial, copied from a record belonging to San Giovanni de’ TFioren- 
tini di Roma. 

Monday the 3d day of July 1570. Our confraternity having been called on Sun- 
day night, immediately preceding Monday the 3d day of July 1570, in Tordinona,? 
Mr Aonio Paleario of Veruli, resident at the Hill of Valdenza, was delivered into its 
hands, condemned to death, in the course of justice, by the ministers of the holy 
Inquisition, who, having confessed and contritely asked pardon of God and his 
glorious mother, the Virsin Mary, and of all the court of heaven, said that he 
wished to die a good Christian, and to believe all that the holy Roman Church be- 
lieves. He did not make any testament, except what is contained in the two under- 
written letters, in his own handwriting, requesting us so send them to his wifo and 
children at the Hill of Valdenza, 


Copies of the Letters, verbatim. 


My dearest Wife,—I would not wish that you should receive sorrow from my 
pleasure, nor ill from my good. The hour is now come when I must pass from this 
life to my Lord and Father and God. J depart as joyfully as if I were going to the 
nuptials of the Son of the great King, which I have always prayed my Lord to grant 
me, through his goodness and infinite merey. Wherefore, my dearest wife, comfort 

ourself with the will of God and with my resignation, and attcnd to the despond- 
ing family which still survives, training them up and preserving them in the fear 
of God, and being to them both father and mother. I am now an old man of 
seventy years, and useless. Our children must provide for themselves by their 
virtue and industry, and lead an honourable life. God the Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with your spirit ! 


Thy Husband, 


AONIO PALEARI. 
Rome, 3d July 1570. 


The other Letter follows, verbatim. 


Lampridio and Fedro, beloved Children,—These my very courteous Lords do 
not abate in their kindness to me even at this extremity, and give me permission 
to write to you. It pleascs God to call me to himself by this means, which may 
appear to you harsh and painful ; but if you regard it properly, as happening with 
my full resignation and pleasure, you will acquiesce in the will of God, as you have 
hitherto done. Virtue and industry I leave you for a patrimony, along with the 
little property you already possess. I do uot leave you in debt ; many are always 
asking when they ought to give. 

You were freed more than civhteen years ago ; you are not bound for my debts. 
If you aro called upon to discharye them, have recourse to his Excellency the Duko, 
who will not sco you wronged, TI have requested from Luca Pridio an account of 
what is due to me, and what Iam owing. With the dowry of your mother bring 


1 These letters, with the introductory memorial of the friars, were reprinted in the 
original Italian by Schelhorn, in his Dissertatio de Mino Celso Senensi, p, 24—27, They 
are taken from Novello Letteraric dell’ Anno 1745, p, 828, &e. Firenze. 
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up your little sister as God shall give you grace. Salute Aspasia and sister Aonilla, 
my beloved daughters in the Lord. My hourapproaches. Tho Spirit of God con- 
sole and preservo you in his grace ! 

Your Father, 


AONIO PALEARI. 
Rome, 3d July 1570. 


Superscription : 
To his dearest wife Marietta Paleari, and to his beloved sons Lampridio and 
Fedro Paleari, at tho Hill of Valdenza, in the suburbs of St Caterina, 


ai No. X. 
LETTER FROM OLYMPIA Morata TO MADONNA CHERUBINA ORSINI} 
[See p. 233.] 


My dearest Lady Cherubina,—To the letter I have already written you I wish 
to add a few lines, for the purpose of exhorting you to pray to God that he would 
give you strength, lest, through fear of those who can kill the body only, you 
offend the gracious Redeemer who has suffered for our sakes; and that he would 
enable you gratefully to confess him, according to his will, before this perverse 
generation, and ever to keep in remembrance the words of David: ‘TI hate the 
congregation of sinners, and will not sit in the company of the wicked.” Iam 
weak, you may be apt to say, and cannot do this. O do not say so. Do you 
imagine that so many saints and prophets, that so many martyrs even in our day, 
nave remained firm in their own unaided virtue, and that it was not God who gave 
them strength? ‘Then consider that those whose weakness is mentioned in the 
Scriptures, did not continue always infirm. St Peter’s denial of his Master is not re- 
corded as an example for our imitation, but in order to display the great mercy of 

Jhrist ; to show us our frailty, not to excuse it. Hesoon recovered from his weak- 
ness, and obtained such a degree of strength, that he afterwards rejoiced to suffer 
for the cause of Christ. From these considerations we should be induced, when wo 
feel our infirmity, to apply by prayer to the Physician, and request that he would 
make us strong. Provided we pray to him, he will not fail to perform his promise ; 
only he does not wish us to be idle and unemployed, but to be continually exercis- 
ing ourselves in that armour of which St Paul speaks, in the sixth chapter of his 
Epistle to the Ephesians. We have a powerful enemy who is never at rest ; and 
Christ, by his example, has shown us that he is to be overcome by prayer and the 
word of God. For the love of Christ, then, who has redeemed you with his pre- 
cious blood, I entreat you to study diligently the holy Scriptures, praying that tho 
Lord would enable you to understand them, Mark how frequently and with what 
ardour the great prophet David prays: ‘‘ Lord enlighten me—teach me Thy ways 
-—renew in mea clean heart ;”’ while we, as if we were already perfect, neither study 
nor read. Paul, that illustrious apostle, tells the Philippians, that he did not yet, 
understand, but was still engaged in learning. We ought to be advancing from 
day to day in tho knowledvo of the Lord, and praying all the time with the apostles 
that our faith may be increased, and with David, *‘ told up my stepsin Thy ways.” 
We have ourselves to blame for our weakness, because wo aro continually excusing 
it, and neglecting the remedies which Christ has preseribed, viz. prayer and Tlis 
word. Do you think that, after having done and suffered so much trom love to 
you, He will not fulfil the gracious promiscs He has made by granting your petitions 
for strength? Had He not intended to bestow it, [Le would not have invited you, 
by so many promises, to ask it ; and, Jest you should entertain any doubts on this 
point, He has sworn that all that you request of the Father in [lis name shall bo 
given you. Nor docs He say that Ifo will givo this or that thing, but everything 
you solicit ; and St John declares that He will bestow whatever wo ask according 
to tho willof God. Now, it is not agreeablo to His will that we desire of Him faith 


1 Translated from the original Italian, in Olympic Morate Opera, p. 218—222, Basilew, 
1580, 
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and fortitude sufficient to enable us to confess Him? Ah! how backward are we, 
and how ready to excuse oursclves. 

We ought to acquaint the Physician with our disease, in order that He may curo 
us. Oh! is it not the proper office of Christ to save us from our iniquities, and to 
overcome sin? Knock, knock, and it shall be opened to you. Never forget that He 
is omnipotent, and that, before your hour is arrived, no one shall be able to touch 
a hair of your head ; for greater is He that is in us than he that is in the world. 
Do not be influenced by what the majority do, but by what the godly have done 
and still do to this day. May the word of the Lord be a lamp to your fect, for if 
you do not read and listen to it, you will fall betore many stumblingblocks in the 
world, I beg you to read this letter to Vittoria, exhorting her, by precept and by 
example, to honour and confess God ; read alsoalovg with her the holy Scriptures. 
Entreat my dear lady, Lavinia, to peruse frequently a portion of them, and, in doing 
so, she will experience the efficacy of the word of God. ‘The Lord knows that f 
haye written these exhortations with sincere concern for your salvation, and I beg 
of you to read them with the same feeling. I pray God that you may be enlight- 
ened and fortified in Christ, so as to overcome Satan, the world, and the flesh, and 
to obtain that crown which is given only to those who overcome, 1 have no doubt 
but that, in following my admonitions, you will find the Lord strengthening you. 
Do not consider that it is a woman only who is giving youadvice ; but rest assured 
that God, speaking by my mouth, kindly invites you to come to him. All falso 
opinions, all errors, all disputes arise solely from not studying the Scriptures with 
sufficient care. Dayid says: ‘Thou hast made me wiser than all mine enemics by 
Thy law.” Do not listen to those who, despising the commandments of God and 
the means which He has appointed for their salvation, say, if we be predestinated, 
we shall be saved, although we neither pray nor study the Bible. He who is called 
of God will not utter such blasphemy, but will strive to obey God and avoid tempt- 
ing him. The Lord has done us the honour and the benefit to speak to us, to in- 
struct and console us by ILlis word: and shall we despise such a valuable treasure ? 
He invites us to draw near to Him in prayer ; and shall we, neglecting the oppor- 
tunity and remaining inactive, busy ourselves with disputes concerning the high 
counsels of God and the things which are tocome to pass? Let us use the remedies 
He has prescribed, and thus prove ourselves to be obedient and predestinated 
children. Read and observe how highly God would have His word prized. ‘ Faith,” 
says Paul, ‘‘ comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” Charity and faith, 
I assure you, would soon become cold were you to remain idle. And it is not 
enough, as Christ remarks, to have begun ; we must persevere to the end. ‘‘ Let 
him that stands,” says Paul, ‘‘take heed lest he full.” J entreat you, for the love of 
Christ, not to conform yourself to the maxims of men, but to regulate your conduet 
according to the word of God; let it be a lamp to your fect, otherwise Satan will 
be able to deceive you in a variety of ways. Deliver these admonitions to my 
sister also. Never think who the person is that speaks to you, but examine whether 
sho speaks the words of God or her own words ; and, provided the Scriptures and 
not the authority of man be your rule, you will not fail to discover the path of 
duty. Ask, seek, knock, and it shall be opened to you. Draw new to your 
heavenly Spouse, contemplating Him in the Bible—that true and bright mirror, 
in which shines all the knowledge which is necessary for us. May God, for the 
sake of Christ, grant that I have not written in vain. The pain in my breast has 
been considerably increased by the exertion, but 1 sinecrely wish I were able by 
my death to assist you and others in the things which pertain to salvation, Domo 
the favour to send me a single line, to acquaint me with tho stato of your health, 


Your OLYMPIA. 
No. XI. 
LeTTer oF OLymMPrriA Morata to Cenio SrcunDO CunRio, 
[See p. 233.] 


My dearest fathor Celio,—You may conceive how tenderly those who are united 
by truo, that is, Christian friendship, feel for one another, whon I tell you that the 
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perusal of your letter drew tears from my eyes; for, on learning that you had been 
rescued from the jaws of the grave, I wept for very joy. May God long preserve 
you to be a blessing to His Church! It grieves me much to hear of the indisposi- 
tion of your daughter, but J comfort myself with the hopes you entertain of her 
recovery. As to myself, my dear Celio, L must inform you that there is now no 
hope of my surviving long. No medicine gives mo any relicf. Every day, and 
indeed every hour, my friends look for my dissolution. It is probable this may be 
the last letter you shall receive from me. My body and strength are wasted ; my 
appetite is gone ; night and day the cough threatens to suffocate me. Tho fever 
is strong and unremitting, and the pains which I feel over the whole of my frame 
deprive me of sleep. Nothing therefore remains but that I breathe out my spirit. 
But, so lonz as life continues, I shall remember my friends and the benefits 1 have 
received from them. I retum my warmest thanks to you for sending me the books, 
and to those worthy persons who have bestowed upon me such valuable presents. 
Had I been spared, I would have shown my gratitude. It is my opinion that my 
departure is at hand. J commend the Church to your care; O let all you do be 
directed to its advantage. Farewell, excellent Celio, and do not distress yourself 
when you hear of my death ; for I know that I shall be victorious at last, and am 
desirous to depart and be with Christ. My brother, about whom you inquire, is 
making proficiency in his studies, though he needs the spur rather than the curb. 
Heidelberg looks like a desert, in consequence of the numbers who have diced of 
the plague, or fled for fear of it. My husband sends his compliments to you. 
Salute your family in my name. I send you such of the poems as I have been able 
to write out from memory since the destruction of Schweinfurt. All my other 
writings have perished. J request that you will be my Aristarchus, and polish 
them. Again farewell. From Heidelberg.t 


No. XII. 
LEtTER BY Marc-ANTONIO FLAMINIO TO CARLO GUALTERUCCIO.2 
[Sce p. 105.] 


I am extremely glad to hear that the bull has been expedited, not only for my 
own sake, though it is no small matter to me, but also because your Excellency is 
thereby relieved of a great burden, which you have cheerfully borne on my ac- 
count. As to the advice which you ask respecting the books which you ought to 
read, what I am about to say will perhaps appear to you absurd and toolish ; but, 
if I would speak what I think, I must say it. I know not any book (1 speak not 
of the holy Scriptures) which I can recommend to you as more useful than that 
little work, which is entitled “Of the Imitation of Christ ;” provided you wish to 
read, not for the purpose of gratifying curiosity or furnishing yourself with matter 
for argument and dispute about Christianity, but that your mind may be edified 
and you may learn the exercises of the Christian life, of which this is the sum, how 
the grace of the Gospel is received by men, or, in other words, justification by 


1 Curio reccived this letter by the same post which brought the intelligeuce of the death 
of the amiable writer. It was the last exertion she mude., On looking over what she had 
written, she perceived some mistakes, and insisted on transcribing it; but after making 
the attempt, was obliged to desist, and said to her husband, with a smile which completely 
unnerved him, ‘‘1 sce it will not do.” ip : 

2 pistol. Reg. Voli, a Quiriuo, tom. iii. p. 68; tom. v. p. 887. Cardinal Quirini has in- 
serted this letter in his Dissertation “De Viterbiensi Card. Poli Sodalitio,” as a proof of 
Flaminio’s orthodoxy, because the work of Thomas a Kempis, which he recommends, con- 
tains some opinions condemned by the Protestants, particularly the invocation of saints, 
But his Eminence did not seem to have been aware how strongly the letter, and particn- 
larly the exception Which it makes to the doctrine of the Tinitation, establishes the agree- 
ment between Flaminio and the reformers on the leading article of dispute between them 
and the Church of Rome. Beceatello, after stating that Cardimal Pole drew Flaminio from 
the society of Valdes in Naples to his own house in Viterbo, adds that the cardinal used 
to say: ‘'Che non poco servitio, oltra il benelitio dell’ amico, gli pareva haver fatto a 
catholici havendo ritenuto il Flaminio, o non lasciautulo precipitare con gli heretici, come 
facilmente havria fatto.” 
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faith. There is one exception, however, which I must make, viz. that I do not i 
approve of the way of fear, which is so often spoken of in that book. But you 
must observe that I do not condemn every kind of fear; tho only thing that I 
object to is penal fear, which is a sign either of unbelief or of a weak faith, For 
if I believe, as I ought, that Christ hath satisfied for all my sins past, present, and 
to come, it is impossible that I should fear condemnation by the judement of God ; | 
especially if I believe that the righteousness and holiness of Christ have become 
mine by faith, as I must believe, if I wish to be a true Christian. Penal fear, } 
thereforo, does not become a Christian, since he ought to cherish filial love. But 
there is a species of fear which becomes him; he should live continually in fear of 
himself, being ever afraid lest his affections and appetites should induce him to 
do anything unworthy of his profession and dignity, by which the Holy Spirit, \ 
| who dwells in him, may be grieved. As a good son, the more kindly he is treated 
ie by his father, is on that account the more careful to do nothing which may dis- 
please his father, so a Christian must be ever watchful over himself, and ever 
afraid of doing anything unworthy of a son of God ; but he must, even at the same 
time, trust in God as an indulgent father, who does not look upon what he is in 
himself but what he is in Christ ; for in Christ the Christian is rightcous and holy, 
inasmuch as, being inserted into his body, he is already a partaker of all his merits. 
If you peruse tho book which I have named frequently and carefully, and with 
| the desire of putting in practice what it teaches, I am sure you will reap tho 
greatest advantage from it, as all who have read it in that manner can testify 
from experience ; especially if you are on your guard against that blemish which 
Thave pointed out to you. The less there is of the pomp of cloquenco and secular 
learning in that work, the more worthy is it of being read; becauso tho more 
that any thing possesses of spiritual Christianity, and the greater its resemblance 
to sacred Scripture, the moro perfect it ought to be reckoned. I could name many 
books which are highly esteemed in the world, but, in doing so, I would speak 
against my conscience, being persuaded that the reading of them would do you 
more harm than good; and in this | believe I do not err. Nothing farther occurs 


to me to say, but that I desiro with all my heart to commend mysolf to your ' 
Excellence. 
February 28, 1542. 
No. XIIL. 
EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MARC-ANTONIO FLAMINIO TO GALEAZZO 
CARACCIOLI, Marquis or Vico, 

t 

[See p. 105.] 

The happy news of tho conversion of your Excellence, which I reccived from t 

Sienor Ferrante? and Sig. Giovan. Francesco,? gave great joy, not ouly to me, } 


but also to the most reverend legate 4 and other persons of note ; and this joy has 
been confirmed and increased by the letter you have dono me the honour of ad- 
dressing to me. My honourable and much respected sir, when I reflect on tho 
words of St Paul, ‘* You sco your ealling, brethren,” &¢., I cannot but perceive the 
singular grace of the Lord God to your Excellence in putting you into the number 
of those few great men whom he raises to an illustrious nobility, making them his 
sons by a true and living faith. In proportion to the singular favour shown you 
by God, are you bound to lead a life becoming his sons, by taking earo lest thorns, 
that is, pleasures and the deccitfulness of riches and ambition, choko tho seed of 
the Gospel sown in your heart. I trust tho Lord God, who hath begun, to his 
glory, that good work in you, will bring it to perfection to the praise of the glory 
of his grace. I trust ho will create in you such generous sentiments, that, whereas 


1 Fpist. Reg. Poli, a Quirino, tom. iii. p.59. Brixim, 1748. 
2 A friend with whom Flaminio was accustomed to lodye at Naples. 
3 The cousin of Caraccioli. Sco before, p. 78. If he is tho same person who is men 
tioned in p. 157, then he obtained the crown of martyrdom. t 
4 Cardinal Polo. Sce before, pp. 107, 174. ; 
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formerly it was your ambition to support the dignity of your birth before the world, 
so now you will study to maintain the honour of a son of God, whom it becomes in 
all things to imitate the perfection of his heavenly Father, by exhibiting that holy 
and divine life which he expects to lead in heaven. Honourable and respected sir, 
remember, in all your thoughts, all your words, and all your actions, that wo 
attain to the dignity of sons of God through Jesus Christ. If we wish to please 
Him, we must be prepared for displeasing men, and despise the glory of the world 
for the sake of the glory that is to be enjoyed with God. Did Christ the only be- 
gotten and proper Son of God willingly bear for us, not only the infamy of the 
world, but the bitterest torments of the cross? and shall not we, for the honour 
of Christ, wilfully bear tho scorn of the enemies of God? Letus then, honourable 
sir, arm our minds against the calumnics and derision of worldly men with a holy 
pride, deriding their scorn, while, at the same time, like true members of Christ, 
we bewail their blindness, and besecch our God to bestow upon them a portion of 
that Jight which he has vouchsafed to us, that so becoming the sons of God, they 
may be liberated from the miserable bondage of the prince of darkness, who, to- 
gether with his servants, persecutes Christ and his members ; a persecution which, 
in spite of the devil and his ministers, shallredound at length to the glory of Christ 
and the salvation of his members, who being predestinated to reign with Christ, 
rejoice in suffering for him. Wherever the faith of this exists, it easily resists the 
persecutions of the devil, the world, and the flesh. Wherefore, my much respected 
sir, let us assiduously pray owr eternal Father to increase our faith, and then our 
soul will long for those sweet and blessed fruits which spring up in the good ground 
of all the predestinated to everlasting life. If our faith be fruitful in good works, 
then we are certain that it is a true and not feigned, a living and not dead, a divine 
and not human faith ; and consequently, that it is a precious pledge of our eternal 
felicity. If we are the genuine members of Christ, we will fecl that wo are already 
dead with him, and risen and ascended to heaven with him, that so our whole 
conversation might be heavenly, and his glorious image shine forth in us in some 
degree. In you this image will be the more lively and admirable in proportion as 
you are raised abovo others in birth, riches, and authority. Oh! what a delight- 
ful and never enough to be looked upon spectacle will this afford to the cyes of all 
true Christians, nay, to the eyes of God and all the angels, while, reflecting on 
the frailty of human nature and the vanity of all perishing things, you say, in the 
words of Christ, ‘‘I am a worm and no man,” and cry out with David, ‘ Look upon 
me, and have mercy upon me, for I am solitary and poor!” Oh! truly rich and 
blessed is that man who, by the grace of God, has attained to that spiritual 
poverty which leads him to renounce all that he possesses—to becomo a fool for 
Christ’s sake—in the midst of riches to say from tho heart, ‘‘Give us this day 
our daily bread”—to prefer the reproach of Christ to all the pleasures and favours 
of this world, and not to wish to enter into the kingdom of God through any other 
holiness or righteousness but that which he acquires through Christ. Having 
entered the kingdom of God, glory in this that he hath shown such mercy towards 
you. This Christian gloriation will make you humble in grandeur, modest in 
prosperity, patient in adversity, brave in dangers, beneficent to all, firm in hope, 
fervent in prayer, full of love to God, free from the immoderate love of yourself 
and the world, and, in one word, a true imitator of Christ. Wonourable sir, I 
have acted contrary to my intention, from a desire to yield to your request ; for, 
by the grace of God, I perceive every day more and more my own great imper- 
fections and insufficiency, and that it would become mo better to act the part of 
a disciple than that of an instructor. But at present, I have chosen rather to fol- 
low the dictates of my affection for you than of my judgment. ‘I'he most reverend 
legate loves you as a brother in Christ, and will bo glad of any opportunity of 
testifying his affection for you. The illustrious Marchioness of Pescara and other 
noble persons here join with mo in affectionate salutations, May the Lord God 
grant that you may excel more in poverty of spirit than you abound in tho riches 
and gifts of this life, and that your spiritual poverty may make you rich in all 
divino and oternal blessings, From Viterbo, the 14th February, ann. 43. 
R 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Nore I.—Tue Treatise ‘In Summarro DE La Sancta Scriptura,” &e. 
(See p. 51.) 


THIS book, our author states, “was publicly burnt at Rome, and all the copies 
of it appear to have been carefully destroyed,” (p. 51.) And ina note he says: 
“*We are indebted for all our knowledge of this book to an honest chronicler who 
lived at that time at Modena.” An extract from this account is given in 
the Appendix, p. 241. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Churchhill Babington, B.D., F.L.S. of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, for some farther information reyarding this curious work. No 
Italian copy is known to exist; but it had been translated from German into 
English by Simeon Fish (author of the “ Supplication of Beggars,” 1524), and 
several copics of this translation are in the Cambridge University Library. In 
the British Museum there is a French translation of the same work. My friendly 
correspondent, Benjamin B. Wiffen, Usq. Wobwmn, Bedfordshire, has sent mo 
the following description of the two translations :— 

«here is an Wnglish translation of this book in the private library of H. M. 
How, Esq. of Aspley, Woburn, Bedfordshire; ‘The summe of the holy Serypture 
and ordinary of the Chrysten teachynge, the true Chryste fayth by the wyche we 
are all justifyed. And of the vertue of baptysm after the teaching of the Gospell 
and of the Apostles, with an informacyon how all estates shulde lyue accordynge 
to the Gospell.’ sm. 8vo. It consists of 51 chapters, and is numbered in fol. 1— 
76 b. and leaf of table of the chapters, well printed in black letter. 

‘Tn the British Museum is the French: ‘laSumme de l’escripture saincté et 
lordinaire des Christiens, enseignant la vraye foy Chrestienne: par laquelle no’ 
sommes tous justifies: Et de Ja vertu du baptesme selon la doctrine de Leuangile 
et des Apostres. Anée vue information comment tous estatz doivrient vinre selon 
Leuangile. Imprime a Basle par Thomas Volf. Lan mileiuz cens vingt et trois.’ 
Sm. 8vo. 188 folios. Judging from the carly date, this is probably the original of 
the Italian. This copy is bound in crimson velvet, gilt edges, with the royal arms 
on the covers,” 


Nore IJ.—Tue TRACT ENTITLED ‘DE EMENDANDA EccLest.” 


Referring to this tract, which contains the advice which Caraffa, as cardinal, 

avo to Popo Paul III., but which he himself afterwards condemned as Pope 
Paul IV., and placed in the Index of Prohibited Books, our author says in a note, 
(p. 61): {It is prohibited under tho following title,—Consiglio d'aleuni Vescovi 
congregati in Bologna.” In reference to this, Mr Mendham says: ‘f Dr M‘Crie, in 
his valuable History of the Reformation in Italy, has confounded the two, suppos- 
ing that the De Mmendanda was signified by the Consiglio.” The Consiglio he 
considors to have been the production of Vergerio, and inserted under tho title, — 
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Consiglio @alcune Episcopi congregatiin Bologna. Verg. ‘In order,” he says, 
“to make the inquiry upon which we are now entering, and which has embarrassed 
some good scholars, clear, the piece before us is carctully to be distinguished from 
another of the same character, and somewhat the same title, as we shall see, the 
Consilium de Emendanda Ecclesia, of the date of 1537, and which is likewise in- 
serted in the Pauline and ‘Tridentine Indexes.” Mr Mendham comes to the con- 
clusion that the Conszglio of Vergerio was a fictitious effusion, though exhibiting 
a genuine picture of Rome as it was in his time, Index of Prohibited Books, by 
command of the present Popo, Gregory XVI., in 1835. By the Rev. Joseph 
Mendham, Pp. 79, 76. 


~ Note III.—Pauranrio’s TREATISE ON “THE BENEFIT OF Cunist’s DEATH.” 
(See pp. 82, 182.) 


This book is referred to by our author, as having been written in Italian, and 
translated into Spanish, French, and English. But he seems to have never scen 
the work itself, and indeed it is only lately that it has been again brought to light. 
Last year the work was discovered and printed in fac-simile from the Italian 
edition. The title of this curious publication is: ‘ The Benefit of Christ's Death: 
Probably written by Aonio Paleario: Reprinted in Fac-Simile from the Italian 
Edition of 1543 ; together with a French translation, printed in 1551, from copies 
in the Library of St John’s College, Cambridge ; to which is added an Mnegilish 
version made in 1548 by Edward Courtenay, Earl ef Devonshire, now first edited 
from a MS. preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge. With an 
Introduction by Churebhill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Member of the Royal Society of Literature. London; Bell and 
Daldy. 1545.” 

« About three centuries ago,” says Mr Babington in his preface, ‘ the book now re- 
rinted was one of the very commonest in the world : it is at this day the very rarest. 
‘he most anxious scarch has been made for it, and it was, until lately, believed to 

have been utterly destroyed by the Romish Inquisitors. The original, and its 
numerous translations, were gencrally supposed to have perished alike. The 
number of copies thus destroyed was certainly not less than forty thousand: it 
may perhaps have been almost double that number. Schelhorn and M‘Crie had 
never been able to obtain a sight of it in any form: Gerdes exclaimed in despair, 
that it had withdrawn itself from the eves of men: Ranke and Macaulay unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced that it had entirely disappeared, and was as hopelessly lostas 
the second deeade of Livy.” 

“‘Meanwhile, however,” he adds in his Introduction, p. Ixx., ‘‘ two copies of the 
original were silently reposing in safe quarters, and not unknown. One wasin the 
possession of B, Kopitar, tho late Imperial Librarian at Vienna; the other in the 
closets of the Library of St John’s College, Cambridge, locked up in company with 
MSS. and printed books of extreme rarity. From the latter copy the present 
edition is made; and a lost treatise is at length restored, whose recovery was 
deemed hopeless ; a treatise which was considered by many as one of tho most 
swoct, most simple, most pious and most instructive compositions that had ever ap- 
peared in its own graceful language, and its own brilliant age.” 


Notr [V.—ObLymrra Morata. 


Her Quarrel with Renée, Duchess of Ferrara.—Dr M‘Crio states in a note (p. 
131), that Nolten, in his lifo of this amiable and accomplished lady, says that the 
Duchess of Ferrara was alienated from her; ‘ but,” he adds, ‘ Olympia herself 
gives no hint of this in her letters.” From one or two of her letters, however, 
there is reason to fear that the mind of the excellent Renéo had been poisoned 
against her. Writing to her husband, Olympia says: ‘Tt would hardly be proper 
to reclaim the articles I left behind mo at the court. The Duchess has informed 
me, through one of her maids of honour, that it was not true that the wile of the 
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noble Count Camillo Orsini had intereeded in my favour. She added, however, 
that, at the request of Lavinia [della Rovére], she would send me one of my dresses 
at her return.” Vie d’ Olympia Morata, par Jules Bonnet, p. 177. Coupling this 
with another allusion to the Duchess, in which Olympia expresses herself rather 
severely on the report of the detection of Renée, for which there was no foundation 
(ibid. p. 288), there seems little room to doubt that an unhappy alienation had 
taken place. ‘Tho true source of this quarrel has been brought out by M. Bonnet. 
Unhappily the Duchess had been induced to receive at her court, and advance to 
the post of her almoner, the notorious Jerome Bolsec, the malignant enemy of 
Calvin and the reformers, and the most mischief-making of refugees. ‘Ihe influence 
of such an unprincipled calumniator at court was soon apparent, Olympia was 
the first victim of his mendacious stories. Anne d’Este, who was now absent, could 
no longer raise her voice in behalf of her friend ; the Duchess herself, whether 
through feebleness or compulsion, kept silence ; and the poor orphan, deprived of 
all defence against the machinations of her enemies, retired to her house of mourn- 
ing, where she was pursued by their unrelenting hatred. (Ibid. p. 56.) 

The Marriage of Olympia Morata.—“ She would have suffered still worse treat- 
ment, had not a German student of medicine married her, and carried her along with 
him to his native country,” (p. 181.) Such is the bricf account given by our author 
of the marriage of Olympia ; and this, with the addition that the uneuphonious 
name of this medical student was Andrew Grunthler, and that his native place, to 
which he carried his Italian bride, once the ornament of the court of Ferrara, was 
Schweinfurt, forms, it must be confessed, a somewhat ungraceful termination to 
the history of Olympia, which is not justified by the facts of the case. Grunthler, 
it appears, was a gentleman of rank in his own country, a man of genius and learn- 
ing, who had come to Ferrara to perfect himself in the study of medicine, carried 
off his diploma, as doctor of medicine, with great eclat, and was afterwards raised 
to be a professor at Heidelberg. He was a handsome young man, about the same 
age with Olympia, and fell deeply in love with her when prosecuting his studies. 
The attachment was mutual, and the match was in every respect suitable and 
happy. Seldom have the gushings of conjugal affection found more beautiful ex- 
pression than in the letters of Olympia Morata. 

Deathbed of Olympia, (p. 233.)—WUer ast effort was to write aletter to her friend 
Celio Secundo Curio, on looking over which, her critical taste was offended, by dis- 
covering’ some mistakes in the latinity. But on attempting to transcribe it, she 
found her strength exhausted, and laid it aside with a sweet smile of resignation, say- 
ing, ‘‘I see it won’t do,” Grunthler, in transmitting to Curio this last production of 
her pen, gives some affecting particulars relating to the last hours of his amiable 
partner, with whom he had lived scarcely five years, and than whom, he says, ‘‘a 
nobler, a purer, and a more saintly soul never shone upon earth.” ‘A few hours 
before her death, she awoke from a short slumber, and smiled as if at some un- 
utterable vision. Drawing near to her, | asked the cause of that sweet smile: ‘I 
saw,’ she said, ‘ina dream, a place shining with the most pure and brilliant 
light.’ Her weakness would not allow her to proceed farther, ‘Cheer up, my 
dearest,’ I replied: ‘soon shalt thou live in the bosom of that pure light.” Again 
she smiled, and with a slight movement of the head testified her assent. A little 
after, she added, ‘Iam happy, perfectly happy ;’ and she spoke no moro till her 
sight began to fail, when sho said, ‘I can hardly sce you any more, but every 
place about me seems adorned with the most beautiful flowers !’ These wore her 
last words, ‘I'he next moment she fell into a peaceful sleep, and breathed her last 
sigh,” 
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Agostino, a Venctian reformer, 201 note. 

Albigenses, the, in Italy, 2. 

Albizio, Antonio, 156. 

gre influence of, in the Grisons, 218, 

19, 

Alexander VI., connection of Savonarola 
with, 16 e¢ seg.—character of, 20. 

Alfonso I1., duke of Ferrara, 46, 130. 

Algieri, Pomponio, martyrdom of, 169—let- 
ter from, 246. 

Altieri, Baldassari, on the Reformation in 
Bologna, 59—at Venice, 64, 65—letter to 
Luther from, 67—on the controversy re- 
garding the Eucharist, 91— persecution 
and unknown fate of, 135 et seq. 

Alva, the duke of, crueities of, at Milan, 153. 

Ambrogio, ‘T'esco, works in Syriac by, 36. 

Ambrosian Liturgy and church, the, 1. 

Anabaptists, antitrinitarian views of the, 
94, 

Ancona, the Reformation in, 88. 

Angelo, Fra, riot caused by, at Veglio, 206. 

Angole, Baron Bernardo di, persecution of, 
166. 

Anne of Este, marriage, &c. of, 134. 

Annius, imposture on, 34. 

Antwerp, Italian refugecs at, 235. 

Arabic, study, &c. of, in Italy, 35. 

Arnold of Brescia, the career and followers 
of, 2. 

Baptista of Mantua, the poems of, 14. 

oa a monk, Petrarch taught Greek 

4. 

Baoacia, Bartolommeo, martyrdom of, 182. 

Basle, the Italian refugees in, 280, 

Batista, Giovanni, 201 note. 

Beccaria, Giovanni, the apostle of Locarno, 
85—persecution of, at Locarno, 144—career 
of, 222. 

Bellinchetti, Francesco and Alessandro, 207. 

Bombo, Cardinal, the literary, &c. cha- 
racter of, G—culogy on Ochino by, 74—on 
Vergerio, 87. 

Berettari, see Politiano. 

Bergamasco, the, the Reformation in, 66. 

Betti, Prancesco, 231. 

Bevers, the Reformation at, 201 note. 

Bianchi, legate in the Valteline, 210. 

Bible, Italian versions of the, 29. 

Biveroni, works in Ladin printcd by, 196, 


197. 

Blandrata, influence of, in the Grisons, 218, 
219; 

Blaurok, an anabaptist leader, 192 note. 

Boccaccio, his instructor in Greck, 4—de- 
nunciations of priestly vices, &c. by, 13. 


Bologna, the Reformation in, 57 et seq.—its 
University, 67—persecutions under Pius V. 
in, 165. 

Bomberg, Daniel, the printer, 31. 

Bondo, the Reformation at, 201 note. 

Bontadio, character, &c. of Valdes by, 79. 

Bonifacio, Bernardino, marquis of Oria, 78, 

Bonifacio, prosecution of, at Modena, 129, 

Bonvicini, a disciple of Savoparola, 17, 

Books, measures of the Papal government 
for the suppression of, 184. 

Bormio, the Reformation in, 201. 

Borromeo, Cardinal, measures of, in the Val- 
teline, 210 et sey. 

Bourbon, the Duke de, sack of Rome by, 42. 

Bracchioli, Michele, a Venetian reformer, 
65. 

Bracciolini, Poggio, exposure of the Popish 
clergy by, 13. 

Brescia, the Reformation in, 66. 

Brucioli, Antonio, Italian Bible by, 39, 40— 
career, dc. of, 55 et seq. 

Buccianici, the Marquis di, cruelties of, in 
Calabria, 161. 

Bucer, Martin, the works of, in Italy, 29— 
letters from, on the Eucharist, 90. 

Bullinger, letters from Altieri to, 136, 137— 
correspondence of, with Comander, 198 
note—intimacy of, with Socinus, 225—at- 
tack by Ochino on, 229, 

Buonarici, Angelo, sentiments, &c. of, 110. 

Burlamacchi, l'rancesco, the couspiracy of, 
124, 125. 

Cajetan, Cardinal, the commentarics of, 87. 

Calabria, settlement of the Vaudois in, 4, 71 
—persecution of them in, 158, 

Calabro, I’'rancesce, 201 note, 

Calandrino, Scipione, 212. 

Caleagnini, Celio, 48 — friendship between 
Ziegler and, 68 note—doctrines, &c. held 
by, 111. 

Calvi, Francesco, 27 note. 

Calvin, visit of, to Ferrara, 47—intimacy of, 
with Socinus, 225—Icttcr from,on Ovhino, 
227. 

Canerarius, Philip, imprisonment of, 165, 

Camillo, a Sicilian reformer, 208. 

Capo d'Istria, bishop of, sce Vergerio, 
Pier- Paolo, 

Caraccioli, Antonio, career, &c. of, 7S—Gale- 
azzo, iv.—lctter trom Flaminio to, 256, 

Caratla, Cardinal, afterwards Panl LY., 60 
and note—on the spread of Lutheranism, 
Jl2—measures of, against the Reforma- 
tion, 115—on the defection of Ochino, 117. 
See also Paul LY. 
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Carlino, Stefano, martyrdom of, 161. 

Carnesecchi, Pietro, a Venetian reformer, 
64—carecr and martyrdom of, 173 et seqg.— 
letter to Flaminio from, 248, 

Caro, Annibale, 50. 

Casa Bianca, Domenica della, martyrdom 
of, 168. 

Casauccia, Vergerio at, 201—the Reforma- 
tion in, tb. note. 

Caserta, Gianfrancesco de, 78. 

Caspan, reformed church at, 204. 

Castanet, the Reformation at, 201 note. 

Castelvetro, Ludovico, a member of the 

~ Modena academy, 50, 125—prosecution of, 
129 et seq.—his residence in the Grisons, 
and death, 221. 

Castiglione, Vernerio, a Locarnese reformer, 


Catellina, Antonio della, accused of heresy, 
52 


Cellario, Francesco, martyrdom of, 212. 

Celso, Mino, 84, 231. 

Chaldean Janguage, introduction of the, 35. 

Charles V., influence of the forcign troops of, 
in Italy, 41—measures of, for suppressing 
heresy in Naples, 71—his eulogy on 
Ochino, 73—the Inquisition established in 
in Abi by, 122—Index Expurgatorius by, 

S4 


Charles VIII., the invasion of Italy by, 16. 

Cherebina, Madonna, 100. 

Chiavenna, the Reformation in, 201. 

Churches, foreign, founded by the Italian 
refugees, 188 ct scq. 

Clario, Isodoro, edition of the Vulgate by, 
3 


(ke 

Claude, bishop of Turin, 2. 

Clement VIL, Pope, the war between 
Charles V. and, 41. 

Coire, city of, the Reformation in the, 193, 
195—the bishop of, opposes the Reforma. 
tion in the Grisons, 193, 

Colli, Paolo di, 230. 

Colonna, Pietro, 37. 

Comander, Joha, the reformer of the Gri- 
sons, 191 et seq. 

Como, the bishop of, an opponent of the 
Reformation, 201. 

Consilium of the Cardinals, the, 60 and note. 

Contarini, Cardinal, 60 note—tavourable to 
reform, 108—deathbed of, 117. 

Conte, Bernardino, martyrdom of, 191. 

Cornelio, opposition of, to the Meformed 
opinions, 58. 

Corrado, Alfonso, 230. 

Cortese, Cardinal, as commissioner of Mo- 
dena, 126. 

Cortesio, Antonio, 201 note. 

Cosmo, duke of Tuscany, struggles of, with 
the Pope, 24 note—policy of, regarding 
the Index Expurgatorius, 185. 

Craig, John, escapo of, from Romo, 183. 

Crema, Batista de, a Milancse Protestant, 
68. 

Cremona, persecutions at, 143. 

Curio or Curione, Celio Secundo, 49—career, 
&e. of, 68 e¢ scq.—ou the progress of the 
Reformation, 1!3—perscention and escape 
of, 120-—residence of, at Basle, 231—letter 
from Olympia Morata to, 254. 

D'Alois, Giovan Francesco, martyrdom of, 
157. 


pales denunciations of priestly vices, &c. 

Ys ve 

Davos, reformed church at, 195. 

mao Heclesia, the tract called, 
aos. 

eae Cardinal, afterwards Julius IIT., 


Denck, views of, 94. 

Diodati, the Italian Bible of, 56 note. 

Domenichi, Jndovico, 154, 

Dorfman, John, 101. See Comander. 

Dunis, Taddeo de, a Locarnese reformer 85 
—persecution of, 144. 

Ecclesiastical reform, special obstacles to, in 
Italy, 22. 

Egidio of Viterbo, demands for reformation 
by, 19. 

Eglin, views of, as to punishment of here 
tics, 219. 

Engadine, the Reformation in the, 201. 

English, numberof, at Nerrara university, 48. 

Erasmus, account of an Italian sermon by, 
7—flattery of Caraffia by, 115 note. 

Eremita, Leonardo, 201 note. 

Eerri or Heri, Pellegrino, proceedings of, at 
Modena, 128. 

Este, the house of, in Ferrara, 46. 

Kthiopic language, the, in Italy, 35. 

Eucharist, the controversy regarding the, 
in Italy, 90. 

Evandro, an Italian refugee, 201 note. 

Fabritz, Andrew, 191. 

Faenza, the Reformation in, 62—persecutions 
at, 143. 

Fanino or Fannio, Faventino, martyrdom 
of, 167. 

Felix of Prato, a teacher of Hebrew, 34. 

Ferlino, Jeronimo, 201 note. 

Ferrara, the Reformation in, 46—the univer- 
sity of, 48—suppressionof the Reformation 
in, 131. 

Fieri, Ludovico, 219. 

Fine arts, influence of the passion for, in 
Italy, 7. 

Flacio, Matteo, 64. 

Flaminio, Mareantonio, 49—views, &c. of, 
103 et seq.—jealousy of the works, Xe. of, 
177, 178—letter from Carnesecchi to, 218— 
letter to Gualtecruccio from, 255—and to 
Galeazzo Caraccioli, 256. 

Flesch, the Reformation in, 191. 

Florence, Savonarola at, 16 et seq.—number 
of priests, &c. in, 24 note—history of the 
Reformation in, 54—persecution in, 1o4— 
promulgation of the Index Hxpurgatorius 
in, 185. 

Florio, Michacl Angelo, 155, 21S. 

Folengo, Gianbattista, 8£—the commen- 
tarics of, 109. 

Fontana, Baltasare, an early convert, 31— 
preaching of, at Locarno, 85. , 

Fonzio, Bartolommeo, martyrdom of, 163. 

Fosearari, bishop of Modena, 129 — prose- 
cuted as a heretic, 164, 

France, failure of the Inqnisition in, 123. 

Francesco, a disciple of Servetus, 215— 
Giovanni, 201 note. 

Frederick II., the Mmperor, persecution of 
the Waldenses by, 3. 

Frevozo, Cardinal, seutiments, &c. of, 109. 

Trick, John, 191. 

Froben, John, letter from, to Luther, 27, 
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Gadaldino, prosecution of, at Modena, 129. 

Gaddio, Paolo, scttlement of, in the Valte- 
line, 205, 

Gaflore, Cesare, settlement of, in the Gri- 
sons, 204. 

Galateo, Jeronimo, persecution of, 143. 

Gallitz, Philip, a Grison reformer, 191—his 
banishment, 193—church established by, 
195—heroism of, 197. 

Gamba, Francesco, martyrdom of, 170. 

Gantner, views of, as to the punishment of 
heretics, 219, 

Gargano, Giovan Bernardino di, martyrdom 
of, 157. 

Gelido, Pietro, carcer, &e. of, 155. 

Geneva, Italian refugees in, 286. 

Genoa, the Waldenses in, 3. 

Gentilis, Mattco, Alberic, and Scipio, 88. 

Germany, failure of the Inquisition in, 128. 


‘Ghisleri. Michele, afterwards Pius V., 165. 


Giraldi, Lilio, 4S. 

God’s House, league of, inthe Grisons, 189. 

Gonzaga, Cardinal, 80—liberal policy of, at 
Mantua, $4—Julia, character, dc. of, 101. 

Grataroli, Guglielmo, 230. 

Gregory VIL, resistance of Milan to, 1. 

Gregory IX., persecution of the Waldenses 

9 


y, 2. 

Grey lcague, the, in the Grisons, 189. 

Grillenzone, Giovanni, founder of Modena 
Academy, 50. 

Grimani, Giovanni, sentiments, &c. of, 110. 

Grisone, Annibale, persecutions under, in 
Istria, 137. 

Grisons, churches founded by the Italian 
refugees in the, 188 ct seq.—history of the 
Reformation in the, 190 et seg.—vacillating 
conduct of government, 213—their sub- 
jugation, 214—dissensions in the churches 
of the, 215 et seq. 

Grison churches, Trinitarian controversy in 
the, 98. 

Grunthler, Andrew, marriage of Olympia 
Morata to, 131 note. 

Gualteruccio, Carlo, letter from Flaminio 
to, 255. 

Gugliclmo, duke of Mantua, 153. 

Guicciardini, character of the Komish court 
by, 21. 

Gcriwete Agathias, a teacher of Hebrew, 


4. 

Guido, archbishop of Milan, resistance of, to 
the Pope, 1. 

Guinguené on the revival of Greek, 5 note. 

Guirlauda, Julio, martyrdom of, J41. 

Guler, John, character, &c. of, 195. 

Hartman, Christian, a Grison reformer, 196, 

Hebrew, revival of the study of, 31 ct seq. 

Hebrew books, controversy regarding the 
destruction of, 26. 

Hereules IL, duke of Ferrara, the reformed 
opinions under, 47—measures for suppress- 
ing the Reformation in his dominions, 126 
et seq.—his death, 130. 

Heretics, views of the Grison church as to 
the punishinent of, 219 et seq. 

Hetzer, peculiar views of, 94. 

Hildebrand, resistance of Milan to, 1. 

Jlantz, establishment of religious freedom 
in the Grisons at, 193—retormed church 
established at, 195. 

Imola, the Reformation in, 62. 
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Index Expurgatorius, the, 184. 

Invocent VIII., persecution of Pico by, 32. 

Inquisition, organisation of the, in Italy, 
121—its proceedings and influence there, 
123 et scqg.—peculiar character of the, in 
Rome, 163, 

Istria, the Reformation in, 86—persecution 
my, 137s 

ltalian, translations of the Bible into, 39. 

Italian refugees, the, in the Grisons, 199. 

Italy, longresistance of, to the Papal supre- 
macy, l—-the Waldenses, &c. in, 2—spe- 
cial obstacles to ecclesiastical reform in, 
22—influence of Luther’s works in, 27— 
the works of the Reformers in, 29—or- 
ganisation, &c. of the Inquisition in, 121. 

Ivo, account of the Paterins by, 3. 

Jamet, Lyon, at the court of Ferrara, 47, 48. 

Jeronimo, a disciple of Servetus, 215. 

Jews, the expulsion of the, from Spain, 32. 

Jewish books, controversy regarding the 
destruction of, 26. 

Julius IL. extraordinary sermon before, 7 
—character of, 20. 

Julius III, accession, character, &c. of, 131. 

Justiniani, Agostino, Polyglot psalter by, 

Kimchi, David, the Hebrew lexicon of, 34. 

Kornburg, Peter Ricter de, imprisonment 
of, 165. 

Lacisio, Paolo, 80, 119, 233. 

Ladin dialect, the, 196. 

La Guardia, persecution at, 159 et seq. 

Landolfo, Rodolfino, 204. 

Languages, various, in the Grisons, 196. 

Languet, Hubert, a Protestant convert, 48. 

Tavin, reformed church at, 195, 

Lentulo, Scipione, 205, 

Leo X., character of, 20—literary, &c. cha- 
Ticter Of, 7: 

Leon, Juan, or Leo Africanus, 35. 

Letters, the revival of, in Italy, 4 e¢ seq. 

Literary men, character, &c. of, in Italy at 
the time of the Reformation, 7—number 
of, in Italy favourable to reform, 102 
et seq. 

Literature, jealousy of the Romish cburch 
regarding, 177. 

Locarno, Benedetti, a Sicilian reformer, 80 
—cflorts of, at Locarno, 85. 

Locarno, the Reformation in, 85 et seq.— 
suppression of the reformed church at, 
144 et seq. 

Lombardy, the Waldenses in, 3. 

London, Itahan refugees in, 236, 

Lorenzo de Medici, character, &c. of, 6— 
connection of Savonarola with, 16. 

Lucena, the Reformation in, 80 et seq.—flight 
of Martyr from, 118—persccution at, 119 
—dispersion of the Protestant church at, 
151. 

Lupectino, Baldo, a Venetian reformer, 64— 
martyrdom of, 142, 

Luther, account of John Wessel by, 26 note 
—iufluence of his works in Italy, 27— 
translation, &c. of the Consilium by, 61— 
introduction of his works into Venice, 63 
—letters from Altieri to, 67, 91—his con- 
duct in the Kucharist controversy, 93 
—letter from Rome in 1021 regarding, 
239, 

Lyons, Italian refugees at, 235. 
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Maddelena, Madonna, 100. 

Mainardi, Agostino, a Piedmontese refor- 
mer, 202, 204—efforts of, against Renato, 
215 et seq. 1 

Malantz, the Reformation in, 191. 

Malermi, Nicolo, Italian Bible by, 39. 

se den Gianozzo, an early Hebrew scholar, 

Manricha, Isabella, a favourer of the Refor- 
mation, 99, 206. 

Mantua, the Reformation in, 84—persecu- 
tions in, 153. 

Manzolli, Pier-Angelo, views of, 103. 

Marmochini, Sante, Italian Bible by, 40. 

Marot, Clement, at the court of Ferrara, 47. 

Martinengho, Celso, 80, 206—charged with 
Arianism, 220—Ulixio, 212, 235. 

Martyr, Peter, carcer, &c. of, 76—influence 
of, in Lucca, 80—persecution and tlight 
of, 118—on the persecutions at Lucca, 151 
—death and character of, 223. 

Marzone, martyrdom of, 161. 

Maturo, Bartolommeo, labours, &c. of, in 
the Grisons, 200. 

Meolancthon’s Common Places, curious intro- 
duction of, into Italy, 29—letter from, on 
the Consilium, 61—Ictter to the Venetian 
senate from, 65—views of, on the Eucharist 
controversy, 94t—letter to the senate of 
Venice from, 96—on the progress of the 
Reformation in Italy, 113. 

Milan, long resistance of, to the Popes, 1— 
and the Milanese, the Reformation in, 63 
—establishment of the Inquisition in, 122 
—persecution in, 153—measures of govern- 
ment of, against the Valteline, 210. 

Milano, Julio de, 202, 204. 

Modena, the Reformation in, 50—the aca- 
demy of, &c. ib.—suppression of the Re- 
formation in, 125 et seq. 

Mollio, John, a Bolognese reformer, 57-—in- 
fluence, &c. of, at Naples, 77—martyrdom 
of, 168. 

Montalto, Barbara di, persecution of, 148. 

Montalto, cruel persecutions at, 161. 

Monti, Pompeio di, martyrdom of, 165. 

Morata, Fulvio Peregrino, 49 — Olympia, 
parentage, &c. of, 49—her residence in 
Germany, 232—her death, 233—letter to 
Cherubina Orsini from, 253—and to Curio, 
254—her quarrel with Renée, 259—her 
marriage, 260—her deathbed, th. 

Morbegno, persecutions, &c. at, 212. 

Morone, Cardinal, bishop of Modena, 53,125, 
126— favourable to reform, 109—prose- 
cuted as a heretic, 164. 

Muralto, Martino de, a Locarneso reformer, 


85. 

Muss, the Marquis of, opposes tho Reforma- 
tion in the Grisons, 192 ct seq. 

Nanni, see Annius. 

Naples, the Waldenses in, 3—tho Reforma- 
tion in, 71 et seq.—influence of Ochino at, 
74—estiblishment of the Inquisition in, 
122—persceutions in, 156 et seq. 

Nardi, flight of, from Florence, 155, 

Nogri, Francesco, 203. 

Notherlands, tho, attempt to establish the 
Inquisition in, 123. 

Nicholas If., resistanco of Milan to, 1. 

Nicolas, persecution of, in Locarno, 149, 

Nobla Leygon, the, % 
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Ochino, Bernardino, account of, 71 ct seq.— 
preaching of, at Modena, 53—persecution 
and flight of, 110—scttlement of, at Zurich, 
&c,, 222—defection of, from tho evangeli- 
cal faith, 227 et seq.—his views, 228—his 
banishment, 229 et scq.—his death, 230— 
letter from ‘Tolomei to, 244. 

Oritz, mission of, to Ferrara, 133. 

Orsini, Cherubina, letter from Olympia 
Morata to, 253. 

Padua, the Reformation at, 66. 

Paglia, see Paleario. : 

Paleario, Aonio, career of, 81—prosecution 
of hin, 82 ef seq,—career and martyrdom 
of, 179—extracts, &c. from treatise by, 
250, 259—Jast letters from, 252. 

Palingenio, Marzcllo, 48. 

Pallavicini, on the Consilium, 61. 

Panchiarichi, Bartolommeo, 154. 

Panza, cruelties of, in Calabria, 161. 

Papal court, Petrarch’s denunciations of the, 
12—measures of, against the refugees iu 
the Valteline, 209. 

Papal states, persecution in the, 163. 

Parisotti, Pictro, 201 note. 

Parma, persecution at, 144, 

Paschali, Ludovico, career and martyrdom 
of, 171 et seq. 

Paterins, the Waldenses in Italy called, 3. 

Paul ILI., measures of, against the Reforma- 
tion, 60—elYorts of, against the reformed 
in Milan, 6S~and against heresy at Man- 
tua, 8t—patronage of Vergerio by, 86-— 
new organisation of the Inquisition by, 
121—measuvres of, against the reformed in 
Modena, 125. 

Paul LV., arrogant proceedings of, 25 note— 
perscentions instituted by, at Modena, 12! 
—<death of, 130—persecutions of, at Lucca, 
151—persecutions in Rome under, 164— 
Indox Expurgatorius by, 184. 

Pergiula, Bartolommeo della, 127. 

Perugia, Ochino at, 74. 

Potigliano, Count di, 166. 

Petrarch, Barlaam the instructor of, in 
Greck, 4—denunciations of priestly vices, 
&e. by, 11. 

Philip If., the Inquisition established in 
Milan by, 122—measures of, against the 
Valteline, 210, 

Pica, Lucrezia, Countess of Rangone, 51. 

Pico, Gianfrancesco, 19, 384 — Giovanni, 
eareer and character of, 32. 

Pietro de Medici, rulo of, in Florence, 16. 

Pilatus, Leontius, 4. 

Pisa, the Reformation in, 81. 

Pius IV., mild rule of, 164—measures of, in 
the Valteline, 210, 

Pius V., persecutions of, at Mautua, 153— 
persecutions of, at Florence, 155—persecu- 
tions under, 165. 

Planitz, John, letter from tho reformed 
Bolognese to, 58, 

Pola, bishop of, see Vergerio, Gianbattista, 

Polo, Cardinal, 60 note—intlucnce of, with 
Flaminio, 107—prosecuted as a heretic, 
164—connection of, with Paleario, 182. 

Politiano, Giovanni di, tried for heresy, 53. 

Pontano, tho pooms of, 7. 

Ponte, Jesuit college at, 210. 

Pontresina, Vergerio at, 200—the Reforma- 
tion in, 201 note, 
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Popes, the, long resistance of Milan to, 1— 
_eharacter of, before the Reformation, 20— 
policy of, against reform, 23—their finan- 
cial resources, ib.—their policy regarding 
the controversy on Hebrew books, 27. 

Porta, Egidio di, an early convert, 30. 

Postel, Wm., his apology for Servetus, 99. 

Potken, John, Ethiopic psalter, &. by, 35. 

Pouille, Francesco de, the antagonist of 
Savonarola, 17. 

Priests, &c., numbers of, in Italy, 24. 

Printing, influence of the discovery of, 5. 

Priuli, Luighi, prosecuted as a heretic, 164. 

Pryzcovius, the life of Socinus by, 97 note. 

Puschiavo, the Refirmation in, 201, 

Quirini, Cardinal, 60 and 61, notes. 

Ragnoni, Laetantio, $4. 

Rangone, Elena, 100. 

Reformers, the works of the, in Italy, 29. 

Renato, Camillo, doctrines, &c. of, 215—his 
career, 216 ct seq. 

Renée, duchess of Ferrara, character, &c. of, 
47—persecntion of, 132—Olympia Mora- 
ta’s alleged quarrel with, 259. 

Reuchlin, John, defence of Hebrew litera- 
ture by, 26—the Hebrew grammar, &c. of, 


34. 
Reynolds, Dr Thomas, death of, 183. 
Rhetian language, the, 196. 
Riccio, Bartolomeo, 48. 
Ricetto, Antonie, martyrdom of, 141. 
Ricio, Paolo, a reformed preacher, 52. 
Ritzio, Milanese ambassador in the Valte- 
line, 210. 


‘Riverda, persecutions of, at Locarno, 146, 


148. 

Roboald, bishop of Alva, 1 note. 

Rodolfo, Cardinal, persecutions under, in 
Vicenza, 134. 

Romano, Lorenzo, a renegade, 157. 

Romansh dialect, the, 196. 

Rome, the sack of, by the Duke de Bour- 
bon, 42—destruction of heretical books 
at, 186. 

Romish court, character of the, at the time 
of the Reformation, 20. 

Rondinelli, a Franciscan monk, and Savon- 
arola, 17. 

Rosselli, Lucio Paolo, a Venetian Protes- 
tant, 63. ‘ 

Rovere, Lavinia della, an Italian Protestant, 
100. 

Runcho, Ludivico, a Locarnese reformer, 85, 

Rusticio, Filippo, Italian Bible by, 40. 

Sabioncta, Luigi conte de, 101. 

Sacrament, controversy regarding the, 
among the reformers, 89. : 
Sacred literature, influence of study of, in 

Italy, 31. 

Badolet, Cardinal, 60 note—the character, 
&e. of, 6—his commentary on Romans, 37 
—eulogy on Ochino by, 74—on the spread 
of Lutheranisin, 112—rmeasures of, against 
the reformed in Modena, 125—as com- 
missioner there, 126. rr 

St Anthony, valley of, the Reformation in, 
191. 

Balice, Frederic de, account of the persecu- 
tions in Istria, &c. by, 140—Hercules 
do, ib., 203. 

Salutz or Gallitz, Philip, 191. 

Sanazzaro, the pocms of, 7. 


Santo Stella, Tommaso do, persecutions 
under, in Istria, 139. : 
Santo Xisto, persecution at, 158, 159, et 8cq. 
Savonarola, Jeronimo, the career of, 14 
el seq.—specimens of the sermons of, 237. 
Scaliger, the elder, account of Melancthon’s 

Common Places by, 29. 
Scepticism, prevalence of, in Italy, 22. 
Schenk, Burchard, letter to Spalatin from, 
Ss 


Schlegel, Theodore, sermon by, 190 note. 

Science, influence of the passion for, in 
Italy, 7. 

Sega, Francesco, martyrdom of, 142. 

Serafino, a preacher at Modena, 5t, 52. 

Servetus, Michael, 94—the disciples of, in 
the Grisons, 215. 

Sicily, tbe Waldenses in, 2—the Reformation 
in, 80. 

Sienna, the Reformation in, 81—persecuticn 
in, 146. 

Sigfrid, Andrew, 191. 

Sigismund, prosecution of, for heresy, 66, 

Simon, Father, on Brucioli’s Bible, 56, 

Simone, Simoni, 152 note. 

Sinapi, Chilian and John, at Ferrara, 49. 

Sionita, Peter, Ethiopic New Testament by, 
35. 

Sixtus IV., character of, 20. 

Soccini, Camillo, in the Grisons, 219—Cor- 
nelio, 156. 

Socinus, Faustus, 97—carecer &e. of, 226— 
Lelius, death and character of, 224 et seq. 
Socinianism, spread of, among the Italian 

Protestants, 97. 

Sondrio, reformed church at, 205—establish- 
ment of college at, 209. 

Soubise, Madam de, at the court of Ferrara, 
47. 

Spalatin, letter from Schenk to, &c., 28. 

Spinola, Cardinal, 152. 

Spinula, Francesco, martyrdom of, 142, 

Spira, Francesco, death ot, &., 138. 

Stancari, Francesco, an Italian refugee, 203 
—Hebrew Grammar by, 34. 

Steuchi, Ayostino, the works of, 37. 

Straphylo, bishop, sermon by, 42. 

Strasbourg, Italian refugees at, 233. 

Sturmins, cominentaries on the Consilium 
by, 60 note, 61. 

“Summary of the Sacred Scriptures,” ac- 
count of the, 241, 258. 

Switzerland, proceedings of Popish cantons 
of, against Locarno, 145—energetic con- 
duct of government of, 213—the Italian 
exiles in, 222. 

Sylvio, Bartolommeo, 201 note. 

Syriac, study of, in [taly, 36. 

Teglio, Silvestro, 231. 

Teglio, reformed church at, 205—violence of 
tho VPapists at, 206. 

Ten Jurisdictions, league of, in the Grisons, 
1s9, 

Teofilo, Massimo, Italian New Testament 
by, 40. 

Terentiano, Julio, 116, 118, 119. 

Theatine Cardinal, the, see Caraffa, 

Tisserano, martyrdom of, 168. 

Toledv, Don ledro de, viceroy of Naples, 
Ts 

Tolomeo, Claudio, on the defection of 
Ochino, 117—Iletter to Ochino from, 244. 
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Tommassi, Fabrizio, 182. 

Travers, John, character, &c. of, 195. 

Trebellio, Theodosio, flight of, with Martyr, 
119. 

Tremellio, Emanucl, 80. 

Trevisano, the, the Reformation in, 66, 

Trezio, Galeazzo, martyrdom of, 153. 

Trinity, dissensions regarding the, among 
the Italian Protestants, 94. 

Troubadours, denunciations of priestly vices 
by the, 8. 

Turriano, Jeronimo, 201 note, 218, 219. 

Tuscany, establishment of the Inquisition 
in, 122—persecution in, 154. 

~ Tutschet or Biveron, James, 191. 

Ultramontani in Calabria, the, 162. 

Valdes or Valdesso, Juan, religious efforts, 
&c. of, at Naples, 71—his death, 79. 

Valdesians, the, in Naples, 157. 

Valentino, Filippo, prosecution of, at 
Modena, 127 et seq., 129. 

Valla, Laurentius, doctrines held by, 14. 

Valliculi, Gabrielle, extracts from treatise 
by, 242. 

Valteline, the, the Reformation in, 201—the 
massacre of the Protestants in, 214. 

Varacglia, Godfredo, martyrdom of, 170. 

Vaudois, the, in Ltaly, 2—in Calabria, 71— 
persecution of them, 158. 

Veit or Vitus, Theodore, 63. 

Venetian Protestants, controversy regarding 
the Wucharist among the, 90. 

Venice, the Reformation in, 62 et seq.—re- 
ception of Ochino at, 74—Ochino at, 116— 
resistance to the establishment of the In- 
quisition in, 121—suppression of the Re- 
formation in the territories of, 134. 

Vergerio, Pier-Paolo, bishop of Capo d'Istria, 


. INDEX. 


afterwards a reformer, 28—on the works 
of Paleario, 82 note—career, &c. of, 86 
et seqa.—persecution, &c. of, 13S—settle- 
ment of, in the Grisons, 200—charged with 
Arianism, 220-—his death, 221. , 

Vergerio, Gianbattista, 87. 

Vermigli, Pietro Martire, see Martyr. 

Verminel, martyrdom of, 161. 

Verona, the Reformation in, 66. 

Vicentino, the, the Reformation in, 66, 

Vicenza, the colleges of, 97 — persecutions 
in, 134. 

Vico Soprano, Maturo and Vergerio pas- 
tors at, 200, 

Vittoria Colonna, letter from Bembo to, 74 
—character, &c. of, 101. 

Voragine, Jacopo da, Italian Bible by, 39. 

Waldenses, establishment of the, in Italy, 2 
—persecution of the, in Calabria, 158. 

Walther, proceedings of, against the Protes- 
tants of Locarno, 145, 

Wessel, John, Luther's account of, 26 note. 

Liars eal Albert, Syriac Testament 

y, 36. 

Wilson, Dr Thomas, escape of, from Rome, 

183. 


Zaccario, Fra, Italian New Testament by, 
40. 

Zanchi, Jerome, career, &ec. of, 233—anec- 
dote of Mollio by, 169 note—the charge of 
Arianism against, 220. 

Zannetti, Julio, martyrdom of, 182. 

Ziegler, James, letter from Luther to, 63. 

Zuingle, the works of, in Italy, 29—letters 
from di Porta to, 30—influence of, in Italy, 
89—works of, on the Trinity, 95—intlu- 
ence of, in the Grisons, 190. 

Zurich, the Locarnese exiles in, 222. 
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~ ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


THe History oF THE PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF THE 
REFORMATION IN SPAIN was published in October 1829. 
“More than twenty years have elapsed,” the Author says in the 
Preface, “since I inserted, in a periodical work, a short account 
of the introduction of the reformed opinions into Spain, and 
the means employed to extirpate them.” ‘The periodical here re- 
ferred to was the Christian Magazine, and in the Numbers for 
November 1808 and for January 1804 are to be found the 
sketches to which he refers. In the course of his subsequent 
reading he was enabled to add very largely to his store of 
information on this subject, but it was not till twenty-six years 
had elapsed that he produced the present Work. It is interest- 
ing to remark that the Reformation in Spain, which was the 
first historical subject on which he tried his pen in early life, 
should have formed the last history which he lived to finish. 
To penetrate and pour light into the darker corners of ecclesi- 
astical history, to bring out facts over which time had drawn 
its veil, and characters which were fast fading into oblivion, 
when these facts were too important to be forgotten, and these 
characters were worthy of a better fate, was to him at once a 
pleasure and a passion; and in prosecuting his researches he 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


was animated much less by the ambition of making a book, 


than by the interest which he took in the subject, and the’ 


delight which he experienced in the task. Writing to a friend, 
while engaged in this Work, he says: “ I have launched out into 
a sea, by trying to explore the terra incognita of the early 
history of the Spanish Church. I think I have made some 


~ discoveries, that is, I flatter myself in this. If you say, 


Who will care for them? my answer must be in the sublime 
of Medea, Egomet.” 


The facts brought to light by the history of the origin, pro- 
gress, and suppression of the reformed faith in Spain, are even 
less generally known than those connected with the same his- 
tory in Italy. But there is now every prospect that the narra- 
tive of the sufferings of the martyrs of Spain, so painfully 
attractive in itself, will derive a vast increase of interest from 
the changes that are going forward in that long-benighted and 
ill-fated land. The anticipations in which the Author indulges 
(p. 165) may not be speedily, but they bid fair to be surely 
realised: “We are not to conclude that the Spanish martyrs 
threw away their lives, and spilt their blood in vain. They 
offered to God a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour. Their 
blood is precious in His sight ; He has avenged it, and may yet 
more signally avenge it. They left their testimony for truth 
in a country where it had been eminently opposed and outraged. 
That testimony has not altogether perished. Who knows what 
effects the record of what they dared and suffered may yet, 
through the divine blessing, produce upon that unhappy nation, 
which counted them as the filth and offscouring of all things, 
but was not worthy of them ?” 

One promising symptom as regards Spain, which is not to 
be found in Italy, is that so much has been done of late years 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT EDITION. iV; 


to throw light on this part of its history. Besides the revela- 
tions made by Antonio Llorente, of which our Author makes 
such ample use, the public has been favoured with a work 
by another native of Spain, containing a minute, and, on the 
whole, faithful narrative of the same unhappy times.’ To 
this, and other similar works, I have been indebted for aid 
in preparing the Editorial Notes at the close of the volume. 
But my acknowledgments for assistance in this part of my 
labours are mainly due to Benjamin B, Wiffen, Esq., near Wo- 
burn, Bedfordshire, who has long taken a deep interest in the 
history of Spain, and for whose kindness in favouring me 
with notes from his rich stores of information, suggested by 


reading the present History, I cannot be sufficiently grateful. 


THOMAS M‘CRIE. 


EDINBURGH, July 1856. 


1 «Tho Spanish Protestants and their Persecution by Philip II.,” by Sefior Don 
Adolpho de Castro, an English translation of which mado its appearance in 1851, 
at the same time as the original, the sheets of the work having been forwarded to 
the translator, Mr Thomas Parker, as they issued from the press at Cadiz. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tux following work is a sequel to that which I lately published on the 
Reformation in Italy, and completes what I intended as a contribution 
to the history of that memorable revolution in the sixteenth century, 


which, in a greater or less degree, affected all the nations of Europe. 


More than twenty years have elapsed since I inserted, in a periodical 
work, a short account of the introduction of the reformed opinions into 
Spain, and the means employed to extirpate them. The scanty ma- 
terials from which that sketch was formed have gradually increased in 
the course of subsequent reading and research. My earliest authority 
is Reynaldo Gonzalez de Montes, a Protestant refugee from Spain, who 
in 1567 published at Heidelberg, in Latin, a Detection of the Arts of 
the Spanish Inquisition, interspersed with anecdotes of his countrymen 
who had embraced the Protestant faith, and containing an account of 
such of them as suffered at Seville. That work was immediately trans- 
lated into English, and underwent two editions, to the last of which 
is subjoined an account of Protestant martyrs at Valladolid. Another 
contemporary authority is Cypriano de Valera, who left Spain for the 
sake of religion about the same time as De Montes, and has given 
various notices respecting his Protestant countrymen in his writings, 
particularly in a book on the Pope and the Mass, of which also an 
English translation was published during the reign of Elizabeth. 
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PREFACE, vii 


These early works, though well known when they first made their 
appearance, fell into oblivion for a time, together with the interesting 
details which they furnish. As a proof of this it is only necessary to 
mention the fact, that the learned Mosheim translated the meagre 
tract of our countryman Dr Michael Geddes, entitled, The Spanish Pro- 
testant Martyrology, and published it in Germany as the best account 


‘of that portion of ecclesiastical history with which he was acquainted. 


Additional light has been lately thrown on the fate of Protestantism 
in Spain by the Critical History of the Spanish Inquisition, compiled 
by Don Juan Antonio Llorente, formerly secretary to the Inquisition at 
Madrid. Though confusedly written, that work is very valuable, both 
on account of the new facts which the official situation of the author 
enabled him to bring forward and also because it verifies, in all the 
leading features, the picture of that odious tribunal drawn by De 
Montes and other writers, whose representations were exposed to sus- 
picion on account of their presumed want of information, and the pre- 
judices which, as Protestants, they were supposed to entertain. Llo- 
rente was in possession of documents from which I might have derived 
great advantage ; and it certainly reflects little honour on Protestants, 
and especially British Protestants, that he received no encouragement 
to execute the proposal which he made, to publish at large the trials of 
those who suffered for the reformed religion in his native country. 


The other sources from which I have drawn my information, includ- 
ing many valuable Spanish books lately added to the Advocates’ Library, 


will appear in the course of the work itself. 


My acknowledgments are due to Dr Friedrich Bialloblotzky, who 
kindly furnished me, from the University Library of Géttingen, with 
copious extracts from the dissertation of Biisching, De Vestigiis Luther- 
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Vill PREFACE. 


anismi in Hispania, a book which I had long sought in vain to procure. 
For the use of a copy of De Valera’s Dos T'ratados, del Papa y de la 
Missa, now become very rare, as well as of other Spanish books, I am 
indebted to the politeness of Samuel R. Block, Esquire, London. 


The general prevalence, both among Spaniards and others, of the 


~ mistaken notion that the Spanish Church was at an early period depen- 


dent on the See of Rome, has induced me to enter into minuter details 
in the preliminary part of this work than I should otherwise have 
thought necessary. 


EDINBURGH, 23d October 1829. 
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CHAPTER I. 


REVIEW OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF SPAIN BEFORE THE ERA OF 
THE REFORMATION, 


ERRONEOUS opinions as to their early history, originating in vanity, and 
fostered by ignorance and credulity, have been common among almost 
every people. These are often harmless ; and while they afford matter 
of good-humoured raillery to foreigners, excite the more inquisitive and 
liberal-minded among themselves to exert their talents in separating 
truth from fable, by patient research and impartial discrimination. 
But they are sometimes of avery different character, and have been pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences. They have been the means of 
entailing political and spiritual bondage on a people, of rearing insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of their improvement, of propagating 
feelings no less hostile to their domestic comfort than to their national 
tranquillity, and of making them at once a curse to themselves and a 
scourge to all around them. 

If the natives of Spain have not advanced those extravagant preten- 
sions to high antiquity which have made the inhabitants of some other 
countries ridiculous, they have unhappily fallen under the influence of 
national prejudices equally destitute of truth, and far more pernicious 
in their tendency. Uvery true Spaniard is disposed to boast of the 
purity of his blood, or, in the established language of the country, that 
he is “an Old Christian, free from all stain of bad descent.” The 
meanest peasant or artisan in Spain looks upon it as a degradation to 
have in his veins the least mixture of Jewish or Moorish blood, though 
transmitted by the remotest of his known ancestors in the male or 
female line. ‘Tl'o have descended from that race, “ of which, as concern- 
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Z THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


ing the flesh, Christ came,” or from Christians who had incurred the 
censure of a tribunal whose motto is the reverse of His who “ came not 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” is regarded as a greater dis- 
| grace than to have sprung from savages and pagans, or from those who 
had incurred the last sentence of justice for the most unnatural and | 

horrid crimes. “TI verily believe,” says a modern Spanish writer who 

sometimes smiles through tears at the prejudices of his countrymen, 

“that were St Peter a Spaniard, he would either deny adinittance into 

heaven to people of tainted blood, or send them into a corner, where 
they might not offend the eyes of the Old Christian.”! We might go 

farther, and say, that if a Spaniard had the keys of heaven in his 

keeping, St Peter, and all the apostles with him, would be “removed 

into a corner.” Jt is easy to conecive what misery must have been felt 

by persons and families who have incurred this involuntary infamy in : 

their own estimation, or in that of their neighbours ; and what bitter . 

and rancorous feelings must have been generated in the hearts of indi- 

viduals and races of men living together or contiguously, both in a 

state of peace and of warfare. 

But when the records of antiquity are consulted, the truth turns out to 

be, that in no other country of Europe has there been such an intermix- 

ture of races as in Spain—Iberian, Celtic, Carthaginian, Roman, Greek, 

Gothic, Jewish, Saracenic, Syrian, Arabian, and Moorish. With none 

are the Spaniards more anxious to disclaim all kindred than with Jews 

and Moors. Yet anciently their Christian kings did not scruple to form 

alliances with the Moorish sovereigns of Granada, to appear at their 

tournaments, and even to fight under their banners, Down to the 

middle of the fifteenth century, the Spanish poets and romancers cele- 

brated the chivalry of “the Knights of Granada, gentlemen though 

Moors.”2 It was no uncommon occurrence for the Christians in Spain 

to connect themselves by marriage with Jews and Moors; and the 

pedigree of many of the crandees and titled nobility has been traced 

to these “cankered branches” by the Vizon de Lspana or Brand of 

Spain; a book which neither the influence of government nor the 

terror of the Inquisition has been able completely to suppress.? Nor is 

greater credit due to the opinion which has long been prevalent in the 

Peninsula, that its inhabitants have uniformly kept themselves free 

from all stain of heretical pravity, and preserved the purity of the 

faith inviolate since their first reception of Christianity. 

The ancient state of the Church in Spain is but little known. Modern 

writers of that nation have been careful to conceal or to pass lightly over 

those spots of its history which are calculated to wound the feclings or 

abate the prejudices of their countrymen, Shut out from access to 

original documents, or averse to the toil of investigating them, foreigners 


1 Letters from Spain, by Leucadio Doblado, p. 30. 
2 Sismondi, Hist. of the Literature of the South, i, 99; iii, 113, 214. 
8 JLlorente, Hist. Crit. de l’Inquisition, tom. i. pref. p, xxvi. Doblado’s Letters, 80, 31. 
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FABULOUS ERA OF SPANISH CHRISTIANITY. 3 


have generally contented themselves with the information which com- 
mon books supply. And knowing that the Spaniards have signalised 
their zeal for the See of Rome and the Catholic faith during the three 
last centuries, the public, as if by general agreement, have come to the 
hasty conclusion that this was the fact from the beginning. ‘To correct 
such mistakes, and to furnish materials for an accurate judgment, it may 
be proper to take a more extensive view of the state of religion in Spain 
before the Reformation than would otherwise have been necessary to 
our undertaking. 

-The ecclesiastical history of Spain during the three first centuries 
may be comprised in two facts: that the Christian religion was early 
introduced into that country, and that churches were erected in various 
parts of it, notwithstanding the persecution to which they were at inter- 
vals exposed. All besides this is fable or conjecture. That the Gospel 
was first preached to their ancestors by St James the son of Zebedee, 
is an opinion which has been long so popular among the Spaniards, and 
so identified with the national faith, that such of their writers as were 
most convinced of the wusound foundation on which it rests have been 
forced to join in bearing testimony toits truth. The ingenuity of the warm 
partisans of the popedom has been put to the stretch in managing the 
obstinate fondness with which the inhabitants of the Peninsula have 
clung to a prepossession so hazardous to the claims of St Peter and of 
Rome. They have alternately exposed the futility of the arguments 
produced in its support, and granted that it is to be received as a 
probable opinion resting on tradition. At one time they have urged that 
the early martyrdom of the apostle precludes the idea of an expedition 
to Spain ; and at another time they have tendered their aid to relieve 
the Spaniards from this embarrassment, and to “elude the objection,” 
by suggesting, with true Italian dexterity, that the Spirit might have 
carried the apostle from Palestine to Spain, and after he had performed 
his task, conveyed him back with such celerity that he was in time to 
receive the martyr’s crown at Jerusalem.? By such artful managements 
they succeeded at last in settling the dispute, after the following man- 
ner : that, agreeably to the concurring voice of antiquity, the seven first 
bishops of Spain were ordained by St Peter, and sent by him into the 
Peninsula ; but that, as is probable, they had been converted to the 
Christian faith by St James, who despatched them to Rome to reccive 
holy orders from the prince of the apostles ; from which the inference is, 
that St James was the first who preached the Gospel to the Spaniards, 
but that St Peter was the founder of the Church of Spain? Leaving 


V ** Neque illnd sileo,”*saysCennius, “quod the beneficed Presbytcr of the Vatican con 
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Apostolis veredi nou crant opus, ut terra 
ambitum circumirent. Spiritus enim Do- 
mini, a quo Vhilippum fuisse raptuim constat 

ost baptizatam Kunuchum, ctiamsi Jaco- 
hae rapuisse in dlispaniam non dicatur, non 
enim omnia seripta sunt, objectionem istam 
eludit.” Ju a manner suimewhat similar has 


trived to convey the dead body of the Apostle 
from Jerusalem to Spain, Cajetani Cenni do 
Antiquitate Neclesia }Gspane Dissertationes, 
tom. 1. pp. 35, 36. Rome, 1741, 

_ ivid. Diss. i, cap, 2<. A curious specimen 
of the managoments referred to in the text is 
to be scon in the alterations made on the 
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THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


such fabulous accounts, which serve no other purpose than to illustrate 
human credulity, and the ease with which it is wrought upon by artifice 
and cunning, we proceed to the period of authentic history. 

The facts which we have to bring forward may be arranged under 
three heads: The Doctrine of the Ancient Church of Spain ; her Govern- 
ment ; and her Worship. 


J. Sentiments which, by common consent, have been regarded as 
heretical, without as well as within the pale of that church which 
arrogates to herself the title of Catholic, sprang up repeatedly in Spain, 
and in some instances overran the whole country. In the fourth 
century, Priscillian, a native of Galicia, founded a new sect, which 
united the tenets of the Manicheeans and Gnostics. It made many 
converts, including persons of the Mpiscopal order, and subsisted in 
Spain for two hundred years.1 When they boast of the pure blood of 
the Goths, the Spaniards appear to forget that their Gothic ancestors 
were Arians, and that Arianism was the prevailing and established creed 
of the country for nearly two centuries.? Nor did Spain long preserve 
her faith uncontaminated, after she had adopted the common doctrine 
under Reccarcd, who reigned in the close of the sixth century. To pass 
by the spread of Nestorianism and some tencts of less note,’ she 
gave birth, in the eighth century, to the heresy called the Adoptionarian, 
because its disciples held that Christ is the adopted Son of God. This 
opinion was broached by Ehpand, Archbishop of Toledo, who was at the 
head of the Spanish Church ; it was vigorously defended by Telix, 
Bishop of Urgel, a prelate of great ability ; and maintained itself for a 
considerable time in spite of the decisions of several councils, supported 
by the learning of Alcuin and the authority of Charlemagne.t 

Nor were there wanting in the early ages Spaniards who held some 


Roman Calendar, Cardinal Quignoni ob- sent to Spain as its first bishops.” Brev. 


tained the following insertion in the Rubric, 
referring to St James the elder: “ Ile went 
to Spain, and preached the Gospel there, ac- 
cording to the authority of St Isidore.” Bre- 
viarum Panl. IIT. A change more agreeable to 
the Spaniards was afterwards made: ‘‘ Hay- 
ing travelled over Spain, and preached the 
Gospel there, he returned to Jerusalem.” 
Brov. Pii V. This having given offence to 
Cardinal Baronius and others at Rome, the 
following was substituted : “That he visited 
Spain and made some disciples there, is the 
tradition of the churches of that province.” 
Brey. Clementis VIJL. If the former mode 
of expression gave great offence at Rome, 
this last gave still yreater in Spain. ‘The 
whole kingdom was thrown into ferment ; 
and letters and ambassadors were despatch- 
ed by his Catholic Majesty to the Pope, ex- 
claiming against the indignity done to the 
Spanish nation, At lust the following form 
was agreed upon, which continues to stind 
in the Calendar: ‘“ }laving gone to Spain, 
he made some converts to Christ, seven 
of whom, being ordained by St Peter, were 


Urbani VILL. 

1 Sulpitius Severus, ITist. Sacra, lib. ii. ¢. 
60. Nicol. Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana 
Vetus, curante Franc. Perez Bayerio, tom. 
i. p. 168—172. Cennide Antiq. Becl. lisp. 
Diss. tom. i, p. 212. 

2 Gregor. de Turon. Hist. Franc. lib. viii. 
cap, 46. Nic. Antonius, ut supra, p. 204. 
Cenni Diss. iii, cap. 1 and 2, 

8 Neque hi tantum errores in Hispaniis 
pervagabantur, sed quicquid nove hwresis 
emergebat, in easdem admittebatur.” Cenni, 
1/2183 

4 Rodriguez de Castro, Bibliotheca Espa- 
nola, tom. ii. p. 4U6—d11. Nic. Antonius, ut 
supra, p.440—446,  Mosheira supposed I'clix 
to be a French bishop, and placed his dio- 
cese in Septimania. Weel. IList., eent. vill. 
part. ji. chap. v. seet. 3. Septimania was an 
ancient province of Gallia Narbonensis, now 
euled Languedoc; but Ureel is a city of 
Catalonia, and the Counts of Urgel nade no 
small figure in the predatory warfare of the 
middle ages. Vaisctte, Hist. Gen. do Langne- 
doe, tom. iii. pp. 108, 145. Preuves, p. 206. 
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POLITY OF THE ANCIENT SPANISH CHURCH. 5 


of the leading opinions afterwards avowed by the Protestant reformers. 
Claude, Bishop of Turin, who flourished in the ninth century, and 
distinguished himself by his valuable labours in the illustration of the 
Scriptures, was a native of Spain. His decided condemnation of the 
worship of images, and of the veneration paid to the relics and sepulchres 
of the saints, together with his resistance to the ecclesiastical authority 
which imposed these practices, has exposed the memory of this pious 
and learned divine to the deadly hatred of all the devotees of swpersti- 
tion and spiritual despotism. In support of his principal tenct, Claude 
could plead the authority of one of the most venerable councils of his 
native church, which ordained that there should be no pictures in 
churches, and that nothing should be painted on the walls which might 
be worshipped or adored.? 

Galindo Prudentio, Bishop of Troyes, was a countryman and contem- 
porary of Claude. Huis learning was superior to that of the age in 
which he lived ; and the comparative purity of his style bears witness 
to his familiarity with the writings of the ancient classics. Having 
fixed his residence in France, he enjoyed the confidence of Charlemagne, 
who employed hin in visiting and reforming the monasteries. In the 
predestinarian controversy which divided the French clergy of that 
time, he took part with Goteschaleus against Hinemar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, and the noted schoolman Joannes Scotus, surnamed TMrigena. 
The sentiments which Prudentio held on that subject bear a striking 
resemblance to those which the Church. of Rome has since anathematised 
in the writings of Luther and Calvin.§ 


II. The Spanish Church, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
acknowledged no other oftieers than bishops, presbyters, and deacons.* 
She was equally a stranger to the superior orders of metropolitans and 
archbishops, and to the inferior orders of sub-deacons and lectors. Her 
discipline was at that time characterised by great strictness, and even 
rigour, of which there was-a palpable relaxation when the government 
of the church came to be formed upon the model of the empire, after 
Constantine had embraced Christianity.’ This change was, however, 
introduced more slowly into Spain than into some other countries. 
The Church of Africa was careful to guard the parity of Episcopal 
power against the encroachments of the metropolitans ; and the Spanish 


1 Nicolas Antonio reckons it necessary to 
make a formal apology tor giving Claude a 
place in his general biography of Spanish 
writers, and calls him “pudendum genti 
nostre plusquam eclebrandum, hominis LTis- 
pani nomen.” Bibl. Ifisp. Vet. tom. i. p. 
458. An exact and full account of Clande’s 
works, both printed and in manuscript, is 
given by Alb. Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca 
Mediz et Infima Atatis, tom. i. p. 383. 

2**Placuit picturas in Heclesia esse non 
dachere, ne qnod colitur vel adoratur, in 
pavietibus pingatur,” Concil. Illiberit., can. 
XXXVi., ANNO 80d, 


8 Duchesne, Hist. Francor, Script. tom. iii. 
p- 212. Barthii Adversaria, lib, xviii. eap. 
11, lib. xliv, cap. 19. ‘The controversial works 
of Galindus Prudentius remained in manu- 
script until some of them were published 
during the Jansenian dispute, by Gilbert 
Mauguin, in acollection of curious and valu- 
able tracts, under thetitle + Vetcerum Aucto- 
rum, qui nono seculo de priedestinatione et 
gratia scripserunt, Operact ragmenta,2 tom, 
Paris, 1650; a work Jess known by divines 
than it ought to be, 

4 Concil. Miberit,, can. 18,19; anno 30d, 

5 Cenni, i. 69: Cont. 142—144. 
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THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


bishops, who appear from an early period to have paid great deference to 
her maxims and practices, continued for a considerable time to evince the 
same jealousy.’ To the supremacy of the Bishops of Rome the ancient 
Church of Spain was a stranger, and there is no good evidence that she 
acknowledged, during the eight first centuries, their right to interfere 
authoritatively in her internal affairs. 

The titles of Pope or Father, Apostolical Bishop, and Bishop of the 
Apostolic See, were at first given promiscuously to all who were invested 
with the episcopal oftice.? After they came to be used in a more re- 
stricted sense, they were still applied to a number in common.? The 
bishops of Rome early acquired high consideration among their bre- 
thren, founded on the dignity of the city in which they had their resi- 
dence, the number of the clergy over whom they presided, and the 
superior sanctity of life by which some of their line had been distin- 
guished ; to which must be added the opinion, which soon became 
general, that they were the successors of St Peter. In matters which 
concerned religion in general, or in ditticult questions relating to internal 
managements, it was a common practice to ask the advice of foreien 
and even transmarine churches. On these occasions the bishops of 
Rome were consulted, but not to the exclusion of others. The African 
bishops, in a council held at Carthage, agreed to take the advice of 
Sizicius, Bishop of Rome, and Simplician, Bishop of Milan, on the 
affair of the Donatists ; and in a subsequent council they agreed to 
consult Anastasius and Venerius, who at that time filled the same sces, 
on the controversy respecting the validity of the baptism of heretics.‘ 
With this the practice of the Spanish Church agreed? Indeed, the 
bishops of Rome in those days disclaimed the pretensions which they 
afterwards put forth with such arrogance. Gregory the Great himselt, 
when in danger of being eclipsed by his eastern rival, acknowledged 
this in the memorable words which have so much annoyed his succes- 
sors and their apologists. Speaking of the title of universal patriarch, 
which the Bishop of Constantinople had assumed, he says: “ Far from 
the hearts of Christians be this name of blasphemy, which takes away 
the honours of the whole priesthood, while it is madly arrogated by 
one! None of my predecessors would ever consent to use this profane 
word, because if one patriarch is called universal, the rest are deprived 
of the name of patriarchs,” ® 


1 “Ut prima sedis Npiscopus non appello- to say, that his merits were such as to enti- 


tur princes sacerdotum, sat sttmaimnus sicer- 
dos, aut aliquid hujusmodi, sed tantum pri- 
mv sedis Episcopus.” Cod. African, can, 39, 
To this agrees the language of the Mathers of 
Toledo: ** Statuimus, ut frater, et coepisco- 
pus noster, Montanus, quiin Metropol est,” 
&c, Concil. Tolet. LL, can. 5, 

2 Thomassinus, De Benelic. part. i. Jib. i. 
cap.4. PopoCyprian, Pope Anpustine, Pope 
Alipius, Pope Athanasius, &c, are expres- 
sions of frequent recurrcuce in the writings 
of the Fathers. Cenni, unable to deny this 
fact, has recourse to the desperate shite, that 
those who gave this tille to a bishop meant 


tle him to be advanced to the dignity of su- 
preme pontiff. De Antiq. Neel. Elis), ii, 53. 

3'The names of zcelorszos Vgovory UU o1zovpcevos 
Oeovor, catholic thrones, and ecumenical 
thrones, wero given, in the cighth century, 
to the sees of Rome, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, hecopha- 
nes, apud Salmasii Apparat, de Primatu, p. 
278. 

4 Salmasii Apparatus ad Libros do Primatu 
Pape, p. 277. Cenni, i. 159, 

6 Convil. Yolet. i, sent. definit. Constant. 
Annot. in Wpist. 2 Innecent. 

6 Greyorii Npp. 82, 36. 
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INDEPENDENCE OF THE ANCIENT SPANISH CHURCH. Ks 


But there is positive evidence that the ancient Church of Spain main- 
tained its independence, and guarded against the interference of the 
Roman See, or any other foreign authority. Whatever judgment we 
form concerning the disputed canon of the Council of Sardis, as to 
references to the Bishop of Rome,} it is certain that an African council, 
which met at Mela in the year 416, decreed that if any of the clergy 
had a dispute with his bishop, he might bring it before the neighbour- 
ing bishops ; but if he thought proper not to rest in their decision, it 
should be unlawful for him to make any appeal except to an African 
council, or to the primates of the African churches? In accordance 
with the spirit of this canon, with some variation in particulars, the 
ninth Council of Toledo, in the year 655, determined that appeals should 
lie from a bishop to a metropolitan, and from a metropolitan to the 
royal audience ; a regulation which was confirmed by a subsequent 
council held in the same city.* In the fifth and sixth centuries Arianism 
was predominant in Spain. During that period the bishops who 
adhered to the orthodox faith, being few in number, discountenanced by 
the royal authority, and rarely allowed to assemble in provincial coun- 
cils, were naturally induced to turn their eyes to Rome for counsel and 
support ; while the popes laid hold of the opportunity which the cir- 
cumstances afforded them to extend their influence over that country, 
by holding correspondence with the dissenting clergy, and conferring 
on some of them the title of apostolical vicars But, strange as the 
assertion may appear to some, this intercourse ceased as soon as Spain 
embraced the Catholic faith. 

Spain is always spoken of as a Catholic country from the time that 
she renounced Arianism under Reccared ; and if we are to believe some 
of her writers, her monarchs obtained, at that early period, the title of 
Catholic Kings, which they retain to this day, as expressive of their 
devotion to the faith and authority of the Roman See. But this is a 
glaring mistake, originating in, or concealed by, the equivocal use of a 
word which was anciently understood in a sense very different from its 
modern acceptation. It was by adopting the common doctrine received 
by the Church at large, in opposition to the Arian and other errors con- 
demned by the first ecumenical or universal councils, that Spain became 
Catholic, and that her kings, bishops, and people obtained this designa- 
tion, and not by conforming to the rites of the Church of Rome, or 
owning the supremacy of its pontiffs, Keclesiastical affairs were 
managed in Spain without any interference on the part of the See of 
Rome, or any reference to it, during the whole of the century which 
elapsed after the suppression of Arianism, ‘This is so undeniable, that 

1 Concil. Sard. an. 847, can, 8—5. Mo- 12: Harduini Collect, tom. iii. coll. 973, 


sheim, Cent. iv. part ii, chap. ii, see. 6. 1746. ; ; : ng 
Dupin De Antig. Discip., diss. ii, chap. i 4 Concil. Bracarense, i. passim. Cenni, i. 


bec, 3. 194, 200, 214. If is to bo observed that in 
) : : Premery 9 most of theso instances we have not the 
2 Concil. Millevit, ii. chap. 22. letters of the Spanish bishops, but only those 


8 Concil. Tolct. ix. capit. i.; xiii, capit. of the popes. 
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those advocates of the pontifical authority who have examined the 
documents of that age, have been forced to admit the fact, and endea- 
vour to account for it by saying, that such interference and reference 
was unnecessary during a peaceful state of the Church ; a concession 
which goes far to invalidate the whole of their claims.!| The pall sent 
from Rome to Leander, Bishop of Seville, forms no exception to the 
remark now made ; for not to mention that it was never received, it 
was not intended to confer any prerogative upon him, but merely as a 
testimony to his sanctity, anda mark of personal esteem from Pope 
Gregory, who had contracted a friendship with him when they met at 
Constantinople. It was of the nature of a badge of honour conferred 
by a prince on a deserving individual belonging to another kingdom.? 
There is one piece of history which throws e¢reat light on the state of 
the Spanish Church during the seventh century, and which I shall relate 
at some length, as it has been either passed over or very partially 
brought forward by later historians. The sixth ecumenical council, 
held at Constantinople in the year 680, condemned the heresy of the 
Monothelites, or those who, though they allowed that Christ had two 
natures, ascribed to him but one will and one operation. In 683, Leo 
IL, Bishop of Rome, sent the acts of that council, which he had received 
from Constantinople, to Spain, requesting the bishops to give them their 
sanction, and to take measures for having them circulated through their 
churches. As a council had been held immediately before the arrival 
of the papal deputation, and a heavy fall of snow prevented the re- 
assembling of the members at that season, it was thought proper to 
circulate the acts among the bishops, who authorised Julian, Archbishop 
of Toledo, to transmit a rescript to Rome, intimating in general their 
approbation of the Jate decision at Constantinople, and stating at con- 
siderable length the sentiments of the Spanish Church on the contro- 
verted point. A council, convened in Toledo during the following year, 
entered on the formal consideration of this affair, in which they pro- 
ceeded in such a manner as to evince their determination to preserve at 
once the purity of the faith, and the independence of the Spanish Church. 
They examined the acts of the Council of Constantinople, at which it 
does not appear that they had any representative, and declared that 
they found them consonant with the decisions of the four preceding 
canonical councils, particularly that of Chaleedon, of which they ap- 
peared to be nearly a transcript. “ Wherefore,” say they, “we agree that 
the acts of the said council be reverenced and received by us, inas- 
much as they do not differ from the foresaid councils, or rather as they 
appear to coincide with them. We allot to them, therefore, that place 
in point of order to which their merit entitles them. Let them come 
after the council of Chalcedon, by whoso light they shine.” The 
council next took into consideration the reseript which Archbishop 
Julian had sent to Rome, and pronounced it “a copious and lucid ex- 


1 Conni, ii. 67, 69, 154, 155, 2 Thid. p, 211—230. 
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| INDEPENDENCE OF THE SPANISH CLERGY. 9 


position of the truth concerning the double will and operation of Christ ;” 
adding, “ wherefore, for the sike of general instruction, and the benefit 
of ecclesiastical discipline, We confirm and sanction it as ertitled to 
equal honour and reverence, and to have the same permanent authority 
as the decretal epistles.”? 

The Council of Constantinople had condemned Pope Honorius J. as 
an abettor of the Monothelite heresy ; a stigma which the advocates of 
papal infallibility have laboured for ages to wipe off. But the Spanish 
council, on the present occasion, proceeded farther, and advanced a pro- 


position which strikes at the very foundation on which the bishops of 


Rome rest their claims, by declaring that the rock on which the Church 
is built is the faith confessed by St Peter, and not his person or oflice.? 
But this was not all that the Spanish clergy did. When the reseript 
of the Archbishop of Seville reached Rome, it met with the disapproba- 
tion of Benedict IL, who had succeeded Leo in the popedom. Having 
drawn up certain animadversions upon it, his holiness gave them to 
the Spanish deputy to communicate to his constituents, that they might 
correct those expressions savouring of error which they had been led 
incautiously to adopt. Ananswer in the mean time, not the most agrec- 
able to the pope, was returned by Julian ; and the subject was after- 
wards taken up by a national council, held at Toledo in 688, Instead 
of retracting their former sentiments, or correcting any of the expres- 
sions which the pope had blamed, the Spanish prelates drew up and 
sanctioned a laboured vindication of the paper which had given offence 
to his holiness, of whom they speak in terms very disrespectful, and 
even contemptuous. They accuse him of “ a careless and cursory per- 
usal” of their rescript, and of having passed over parts of it which were 
necessary to understand their meaning. He had found fault with them 
for asserting that there are three substances in Christ,’ to which they 
reply: “As we will not be ashamed to defend the truth, so there are 
perhaps some other persons who will be ashamed at being found 
ignorant of the truth. Fer who knows not that in every man there are 
two substances, namely, soul and body?” After confirming their 
opinion by quotations from the Fathers, they add: “But if any one 
shall be so shameless as not to acquiesce in these sentiments, and 
acting the part of a haughty inquirer, shall ask whence we drew such 
things, at least he will yield to the words of the Gospel, in which Christ 
declares that he possessed three substances.” Having quoted and com- 
mented on several passages of the New Testament, the council concludes 
1 Concil. Tolet. xiv. capit. 5, 6. 7, 11: 8 The same sentiment is expressed in a 


Labbe, Collect. Concil. tom, vi. 1280—1284, confession of faith which a preceding coun- 
Harduin, Acta Concil. tom, iii, p. 1754— cil, held in 675, had drawn up for the use of 


ae Scientes igitny solam esse fidei con- 
fessionem qu vineat infernum, qua superat 
tartarum ; de hac enim tidea Domino dictum 
est, Porte injgerni non preevalebunt contra 
eam.” Ib. capit. 10: Marduin, ut supra, p. 
1706, 


the Spanish Churches. “ Item, idem Christus 
in duabus naturis, tribus extat substantiis.” 
Concil. Tolet. XL. in Harduini Collect. tom, 
ii. p. 1022. The three substances, accord- 
ing to the divines of Spain, were the divine 
nature of Christ, his human soul, and his 
body, 


—— 
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in these terms: “If after this statement, and the sentiments of the 
Fathers from which it has been taken, any person shall dissent from us 
in any thing, we will have no farther dispute with him, but keeping 
steadily in the plain path, and treading in the footsteps of our predeces- 
sors, we are persuaded that our answer will commend itself to the ap- 
probation of all lovers of truth who are capable of forming a divine 
judgment, though we may be charged with obstinacy by the ignorant 
and envious.”? 


III. The independence of the ancient Church of Spain will appear 
4 more fully if we attend to its form of worship. All the learned who 
| have directed their attention to ecclesiastical antiquities are now agreed, 
that although the mode of worship was substantially the same through- 
out the Christian church during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
yet diiferent liturgies, or forms of celebrating divine service, were prac- 
tised in different nations, and sometimes in different parts of the same 
nation. The Ambrosian liturgy, used by the Church of Milan, differed 
from the Roman? It was adopted in many parts of France, and con- 
tinued in use there until the time of Charlemagne, when it was sup- 
planted by the Roman or Gregorian.’ So far was the Church of Rome 
| from having at first regulated the religious service of other churches by 
her laws, or even by her example, that she did not even preserve her 
| own forms, which were superseded in their most important parts by 
the sacramentary or missal which was drawn up by Pope Gelasius, cor- 
rected finally by Gregory at the close of the sixth century, and imposed 
gradually, and at distant periods, on the several divisions of the Western 
Church.* Different offices or forms of celebrating divine service were 
used in Spain down to the year 638, when the fourth Council of Toledo 
passed a decree that one uniform order should be observed in all the 
churches of the Peninsula.® This decree led to the adoption of that 


1 Cone, Tolet. XV. post symbolum : Labbe, 
VI. 1296 —1203. Harduin,* IIL. 1759 — 1767. 
Cenni, at a greater expense than that of con- 
tradicting himself, labours to do away, or 
rather to conceal, the indignity offered to 
the Roman See, and the disregard shown to 
its authority, by the procedure of the Span- 
ish councils. Je allows that the fourteenth 
Council of Toledo ‘‘arrogated to itself an un- 
just authority, and openly departed from 
obedience to the Iuly Sce ;” that ‘* it adopt- 
eda new and unheard-of method of approv- 
ing of the decisions of a general council ;"” 
and that, on these accounts, “none of its 
decrees were admitted to a place in the col- 
lection of sacred canons.” But he asserts 
that the fifteenth Conneil of Toledo  mani- 
festly amended their doctrine concerning the 
threo substances 5” that Julian” (as if the 
decree had been his only, and not that of a 
national council) ‘sometimes makes use of 
words rather too free, though somewhat ob- 
seure, against Rome; but that, wpon the 
whole, he changed or explained his former 


sentiment, agrecably to the admonition of 
the Roman Pontiff.” Yet he grants, or ratber 
pleads, that this ‘fapology,” as he calls it, 
was not approved at Rome; is angry with 
those writers who speak in its defence ; and 
concludes by saying, that “this blemish on 
the well-constituted Church of Spain should 
be a perpetual monument to teach the 
churches of all nations to revere the one 
sure, infallible, and supreme judgment of the 
Holy See, in matters of faith and of manners.’” 
De Antiq. Eccl. Hispana, tom, it. p. d5—d9. 
Durandus, Rat, Divin. Offic, hb. v. cap. 

il. 
3 Joannes Diaconus, Vita Gregorii Magni, 
lib. ii. cap. 17. pref. Oper. Greyorii. 

4Gregory (says the Roman deacon who 
wrote his life), ‘fatter taking away many 
things from the missal of Gclasius, altering 
a fow things, and adding some things for ex- 
plaining the evangelical lessons, formed the 
whole into one book.” Joannes Diaconus, 
Vita Grevorit Mavni, ut supra. 

$ Concil. Tolet. LV. cupit. 2. 
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liturgy which has been called the Gothic, and sometimes the Isidorian, 
or the Ildefonsian, from St Isidore and Idefonso, Archbishops of Seville, 
by whom it was revised and corrected. That this ritual was quite dif- 
ferent from the Roman or Gregorian is put beyond all doubt by the 
references made to both in the course of the Adoptionarian controversy 
which raged in the eighth century. The patrons of the Adoptionarian 
tenet in Spain appealed to their national ritual, “compiled by holy men 
who had gone before them,” and quoted passages from it as favourable 
to their views. To this argument the Fathers of the Council of Frank- 
fort replied : “It is better to believe the testimony of God the Father 
concerning his own Son, than that of your Hdefonso, who composed for 
you such prayers, in the solemn masscs, as the universal and holy 
church of God knows not, and in which we do not think you will be 
heard. And if your Ildefonso in his prayers called Christ the adopted 
Son of God, our Gregory, Pontiff of the Roman See, and a doctor be- 
loved by the whole world, does not hesitate in his prayers to call him 
always the only begotten.”+ In like manner Alcuin, after insinuating 
that they might have taken improper liberties in their quotations, says : 
“But it matters not much whether these testimonies have been altered 
or correctly quoted by you ; for we wish to be confirmed in the truth 
of our assertion and faith by Roman rather than Spanish authority.”? 

The Gothic or Isidorian oftice has also been called the Mozarabic or 
Mixtarabic, probably because it was used and held in great veneration 
by the Christians in Spain who lived under the dominion of the Ara- 
bians or Moors. The identity of these formularies has, indeed, been of 
late disputed by several Jearned men.* But it is most probable that 
they were originally the same office, and that alterations were made 
upon it, both by the Mozarabes and the Montanes (as those were called 
who betook themselves to the mountains to escape the yoke of the 
Moors), during the period that they lived asunder. 

Other instances might be produced in which the worship of the ancient 
Church of Spain dittered widely from the modern. We have already 
mentioned that a national council, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, prohibited the worship of images, and the use of pictures in 
churches.4 It may be added, that the first council of Braga, held in 
the year 561, forbade the use of uninspired hymns, which came after- 

yards to be tolerated, and were ultimately enjoined under the highest 
penaltics.? 


1 Collect. Concil. tom, vii. p. 1034: Cenni, 
ii. 846. 

2 Alcuin adv. Felicem Urgel. lib. viii. p. 
895; Cenni, ii. 346. In the beginning of the 
eightcenth century, Cardinal Thomasi pub- 
lished a Gothic Missal, as that of the ancient 
Spanish Chureh, which was republished by 
Mabillon from other MSS. But this is sup- 
osed not to hnve been the Spanish Missal, 

ut thatof Gallia Narbonensis, or the South 
of Franee. Lebrun, De Liturg. tom, ii. diss, 

4 The Libellus Orationarius, which Joseph 


Blanchini prefixed to the first volume of the 
works of Cardinal Lhomasi, has better claims 
to be considered as an ancicnt Spanish 
Liturgy. 

’ This is the opinion of Blanchini, in his 
prefiice and notes to the Libellus Orat. Goti- 
co-Hispanns, pretixed to the works of Ciardis 
nal ‘Thomasi; and of Cenni, De Antiq. Neel. 
Hispane, tom, i, p. 28--30; tom. ii. dissert. 
vii. 4 See before, p. 6 

5 Placnit, ut extra psalmos, vel canoni- 
cavum seripturarum novi et veteris Testi. 
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Having produced these facts as to the early opinions and usages of 
the Spanish Church, we proceed to state the manner in which she was 
led to adopt the rites, and submit to the authority, of the Church of 
Reme. 

Tn the eleventh century Spain was divided into three kingdoms—the 
kingdom of Leon and Castile, of Aragon, and of Navarre, of which the 
two first were by far the most powerful. In the latter part of that 
century, Alfonso the sixth of Leon, and first of Castile, after recovering 
Valentia by the valour of the famous Cid, Ruy Diaz de Bivar, finally 
obtained possession of Toledo, which had been in the power of the 
Moors for three centuries and a half. He had married, for his second 
wife, Constance, a daughter of the royal house of France, who, from 
attachment to the religious service to which she had been accustomed, 
or under the influence of the priests who accompanied her, instigated 
her husband to introduce the Roman liturgy into Castile. Richard, 
Abbot of Marseilles, the papal legate, exerted all his influence in fayour 
of a change so agreeable to the court which he represented. The in- 
novation was warmly opposed by the clergy, nobility, and people at 
large, but especially by the inhabitants of Toledo, and other places which 
had been under the dominion of the Moors. To determine this contro- 
versy, recourse was had, according to the custom of the dark ages, to 
judicial combat. Two knights, clad in complete armour, appeared be- 
fore the court and an immense assembly. The champion of the Gothic 
liturgy prevailed ; but the king insisted that the litigated point should 
undergo another trial, and be submitted to what was called The Judg- 
ment of God. Accordingly, in the presence of another great assembly, 
a copy of the two rival liturgies was thrown into the fire. The Gothic 
resisted the flames and was taken out unhurt, while the Roman was 
consumed, But upon some pretext—apparently the circumstance of 
the ashes of the Roman liturgy curling on the top of the flames and 
then leaping out—the king, with the concurrence of Bernard, Archbishop 
of Toledo, who was a Frenchman, gave out that it was the will of God 
that both offices should be used ; and ordained that the public service 
should continue to be celebrated according to the Gothic ofhee in the 
six churches of Toledo which the Christians had enjoyed under the 
Moors, but that the Roman oflice should be adopted in all the other 
churches of the kingdom. The people were ereatly displeased with the 
glaring partiality of this decision, which is said to have given rise to the 
proverb, Z'he law goes as kings choose.’ Diseountenanced by the court 
and the superior ecclesiastics, the Gothic liturgy gradually tell into dis- 
repute, until it was completely superseded by the Roman,? 
menti, nihil poetice composituin in Ecclesia them with excommunication, Concil. Tolet. 
psallatur, sicut et sancti precipiunt cano- iy. capit. 13. 
nes.” Concil. Bracarcnse I, can. 12: Har- 1 Alla van leyes, dondo quieren Reyes.” 
duini Collect. tom. iii, p. 851. But another 2 Doctor Juan Vergara, apud Quintanilla, 
council, held in 633, not only permitted the p. 115. De Robles, 283—235.  Wlorez, Clave 


use of such hymns as those of St Hilary and Ilistorial, pp. 129, 1 . There is 4 dis- 
St Ambrose, but threatened all who rejected sertation on the Mozarabic oflice in Espana 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE ROMAN LITURGY. 


The introduction of the Roman liturgy had been undertaken rather 
more early in Aragon than in Castile, but was completed in both king- 
doms about the same time. The modern inhabitants of the Peninsula 
please themselves with the idea that they are hearing the self-same mass 
which has been performed in Spain from the days of the apostles ; where- 
as, the exact day and place in which the modern service began can be 
pointed out. The first mass, according to the Roman form, was cclebrated 
in Aragon in the monastery of St Juan dela Pena, on the 21st of March 
1071 ; and in Castile, in the grand Mosque of Toledo, on the 25th of 
October 1086.1. Gregory VIL. commemorates this change, “as the deli- 
verance of Spain from the illusion of the Toledan superstition.” His holi- 
ness was more clear-sighted than those moderns, who, looking upon all 
forms of worship as equal, treat with contempt or indifference the efforts 
made by a people to defend their religious rights against the encroach- 
ments of domestic, or the intrusions of foreign authority. The recogni- 
tion of the papal authority in Spain followed upon the establishment of 
the Roman liturgy ; nor would the latter have been sought with such 
eagerness had it not been with a view to the former. Having once ob- 
tained a footing in the Peninsula, the popes pushed their claims, until 
at last the whole nation, including the highest authorities in it, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical, acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman See. 

It is sufficient to exemplify this statement in the subjugation of the 
crown and kingdom of Aragon. Don Ramiro I., who died in 1063, was 
the first Spanish king, according to the testimony of Gregory the Great, 
who recognised the pope and received the laws of Rome.® In 1204, 
Don Pedro IL., eight years after he had ascended the throne, went to 
Rome, and was crowned by Pope Innocent ITT. On that occasion his 
holiness put the crown on his head in the monastery of Pancracio, after 
Pedro had given his corporal oath that he and all his successors would 
be faithful to the Church of Rome, preserve his kingdom in obedience 
to it, defend the Catholic faith, pursue heretical pravity, and maintain 
inviolate the liberties and immunities of the holy church. Then going 
to the Chapel of St Peter, the pope delivered the sword into the hands 
of the king, who, armed as a cavalier, dedicated all his dominions to St 
Peter, the prince of the apostles, and to Innocent and his successors, as 
a fief of the Church ; engaging to pay an annual tribute, asa mark of hom- 


Sagrada, tom, iii. Sismondi, who appears to 
have borrowed part of his information on 
this controversy from a play of Calderon, 
entitled “ Origen, perdida, y restauracion de 
la Virgen del Sagrario,” is inaccurate in his 
statement. He says that the king wished 
to introduce the Ambrosian ceremony, and 
thinksit fortunate that ‘*the policy of the 
monarch, and not the jealousy of the priests,” 
was the principal instrument in settling tho 
dispute. Hist. of Literature of the South, vol. 
iii. pp. 196,197. Townsend contounds what 
was done by Alfonso in the end of the ele- 
venth century with what was dono by Car- 
dinal Ximenes in the beginning of the six- 


teenth; and praises the decision as indicat- 
ing a spirit of enlightened toleration. 
** Cease to persecute,” says he, ‘fand all sects 
will in due time dwindle and decay.” Tra- 
vels through Spain, vol. i. pp. 311, 312, 

1 Tlleseas, Hist. Pontifical, tom. i. f. 269. 
Zurita, Annales de Aragon, tom, i. f. 25, b. 

2 Zurita, f. 22, b. 

8 “Fue el primero dolos reyes de Nspana, 
que hizo este reconoscimiento, y enearece 
mucho el Papa, que como otro Moysen, fue 
tambien el primero que en su reyno recibio 
las leyes y costumbres Romanas.” Zurita, 
tom. i, f. 22, a. 
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age and gratitude for his coronation. In return for all this his holiness 

granted, as a special favour, that the kings of Aragon, instead of being 

obliged to come to Rome, should afterwards be crowned in Saragossa, 

by the Archbishop of Tarragona, as papal vicar. This act of submission 

was highly offensive to the nobility, who protested for their own 

rights, and to the people at large, who complained that their liberties 

were sold, and power given to the popes to disturb the peace of the 

kingdom at their pleasure It was not long before these fears were 

realised. The king having a few years after offended the pope by 

taking arms in defence of heretics, was laid wader the sentence of excom- 

“ rounication for violating the oath which he had sworn ; and his grand- 

a son, Pedro the Great, was deprived of his kingdom as a vassal of the 

Church, which kindled a civil war, and Jed to the invasion of Aragon by 

the French.? Attempts to release themselves from this’ degrading 

vassalage were made by different monarchs, but these always issued in 

the renewal of their oaths of fealty to Rome ; and they found it too late 

to throw off a yoke which had by this time been received by all the 

nations around them, and which they had taught their own subjects to 
revere and hold sacred. 

The history of Spain during the period we are reviewing furnishes 
important notices respecting the Waldenses, Vaudois or ‘Albigenses, 
whom we formerly met with in tracing the progress of the Reformation 
in Italy. It is well known that these early reformers had fixed their 
abode in the southern provinces of France, where they multiplied greatly 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Various causes contributed to 
this. The inhabitants of the south of France, though inferior in arms, 
were superior in civilisation to those of the north. They had addicted 
< themselves to commerce and the arts. Their cities, which were nume- 
rous and flourishing, enjoyed privileges favourable to the spirit of 
liberty, and which raised them nearly to the rank of the Italian repub- 
lies, with which they had long traded. ‘They possessed a lancuage rich 
and flexible, which they cultivated both in prose and verse ; academies 
for promoting the Gui Saber, or polite letters, were erected among them ; 
) and the Troubadours, as the Provengal poets were called, were reecived 
with honour, and listened to with enthusiasm, at the courts of the 

numerous petty princes among whom the country was divided. A 
people advanced to this stage of improvement were not disposed to listen 
with implicit faith to the religious dogmas which the clergy inculcated, or 
to submit tamely to the superstitious and absurd observances which they 
sought to impose. Add to this, that in these provinces the manners 
of the clergy, both higher and lower, were disorderly and vicious to a 
proverb, “TI would rather be a priest, than have done such a thing !” 


1 Zurita, tom. i. f. 90, 91. Mariana, de 
Rebus Hispania, lib. xi. cap. xxi. edit. 
Bchotti Hispania Illustrata, tom, ii, p, 546. 
The same oath and homayre were Riv en to the 
pope for Sardinia and Corsica, in 1316, by 
the ambassadors of James IL. of Aragon; 


which was reper ater d, in 1337, by Alfonso IV. 
Zurita, lib. vi. f. 27, 125. 

2 Zurita, lib, iv. f. 2638—262, 

8 Histoire Generale de Languedoc, par Le 
Pere Vaisctte, tom. iii, p, 1—4. Usscrius, De 
Christ. Keeles, Success. cap, x. sect. 18, p. 154, 
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THE ALBIGENSES—TIIE CRUSADES, 15 


was a common exclamation among the people on hearing of any 
unworthy action. With these feelings they were prepared to listen to 
the reformers, who exposed the errors and corruptions which had defaced 
the beauty of the primitive church, and whose conduct formed, in point 
of desency and sobriety, a striking contrast to that of the established 
clergy. or the Jast-mentioned fact we have the testimony of those 
monkish writers who strove to blacken their characters, by alleging 
that they practised all kinds of licentiousness in secret. “I will relate,” 
says the Abbot of Puy Laurens, “ what [ have heard Bishop Fulco tell 
asto a conversation which he had with Pons Ademar de Rodelia, a 
prudent knight. ‘I cannot bring myself to believe, said the latter, 
‘that Rome has sufficient grounds to proceed against these men.’ ‘Arc 
they not unable to answer our arguments?’ demanded the bishop, ‘I 
grant it,’ said the other. ‘ Well, then, rejoined the bishop ; ‘why do you 
not expel and drive them from your territories?’ ‘We cannot do it,’ 
replied the knight ; ‘we have been brought up with them ; we have 
our friends among them ; and we see them living honestly” After re- 
Jating this anecdote on the authority of the Archbishop of Toulouse, 
the great adversary of the Albigenses, the historian adds: “Thus it is 
that falsehood, veiled under the appearance of a spotless life, draws 
uncautious men from the truth.” 

The Albigensian barbs, or pastors, enjoying a respite from persecu- 
tion during the early part of the twelfth century, applied themselves to 
the study of the Scriptures, and devoted their hours of relaxation to the 
cultivation of poctry. They were held in veneration by the people, who 
named them in their wills, and left for the support of the new worship 
those sums which had been formerly bequeathed to the priests or appro- 
priated for the saying of masses for their own souls and those of their de- 
parted relations. They had chapels in the principal castles ; their 
religious service was frequented by persons of all ranks; and they 
numbered among their converis many individuals of noble birth, and 
who held some of the principal situations in the country. Among their 
protectors were the powerful Counts of Toulouse, Raymond VI. and VIL, 
the Counts of Foix and Comenges, the Viscounts of Beziers and Bearn, 
Savary de Mauleon, Seneschal of Aquitaine, Guiraud de Minerve, and 
Olivier de Termes, a cavalier who had distinguished himself greatly in 
the wars against the infidels in the Holy Land, in Africa, and in 
Majorea. Their opinions were avowedly entertained by the wives and 
sisters of these great lords, as well as by the heads of the noble houscs 
of Mirepoix, Saissac, Lavour, Montreal, St Michael de Fanjaux, Durtort, 
Lille-Jourdain, and Montsegur? 

When we have stated these facts, we have said enough to account for 
the implacable hostility to this sect on the part of the ruling ecclesias- 
1 Guil. de Podio-Laur. Chronic. cap. viii. against the Albigenses, pp. 5-8, 63, 73—T7, 
2 Hist. Gen. de Languedoc, tom. iii, pp. 521, 178. Hist. of Literature of South of 


129, 147, 420. Preuves, pp. 58, 392, 435— Europe, vol. i. pp. 217, 219. Mariana, Do 
442, Sismondi, History of the Crusades Reb, Hisp, lib. xii, cap. 10. 
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16 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


tics, and the bloody crusades preached up against it by the monks, and 
conducted, under the direction of the popes, by Simon de Montfort and 
Louis VIII. of France, during the early part of the thirteenth century. 
By means of these the attempted reformation of the church was sup- 
pressed, and its disciples nearly exterminated. One of the finest regions 
of the world was laid waste by countless and successive hordes of 
barbarous fanatics ; its commerce destroyed ; its arts annihilated ; its 
literature extinguished : and the progress of the human mind in know- 
ledge and civilisation, which had commenced so auspiciously, was 
hrrested and thrown back for ages.* 

The intimate connection which subsisted between Spain and the 
South of France had great influence on the fate of the Albigensian re- 
formers. Provence and Languedoc were at that time more properly 
Aragonese than French. As Count of Provence, the King of Aragon was 
the immediate liege lord of the Viscounts of Narbonne, Beziers, and 
Carcassone. Avignon and other cities acknowledged him as their 

aronial superior. The principal lords, though they did homage to the 
King of France or to the Emperor, yielded obedience in reality to the 
Spanish monarch, lived under his protection, and served in his armies ; 
and several of them, by gifts from the crown, or by marriages, pos- 
sessed lands in Spain. 

In consequence of this connection between the two countries, some of 
the Vaudois had crossed the Pyrenees, and established themselves in 
Spain as early as the middle of the twelfth century.? They appear to 
have enjoyed repose there for some time; but in the year 1194, Pope 
Celestin IIT. sent the Cardinal St Angelo as legate to attend a council 
at Lerida, who prevailed on Alfonso IL, King of Aragon, to publish an 
edict, ordering the Vaudois, poor men of Lyons, and all other heretics, 
to quit his territories wider severe pains.’ This edict not having pro- 
duced any effect, was renewed three years after by Pedro IL, in conse- 
quence of a decree of a council held at Gironna. With the view of 
securing the execution of this measure, the subscriptions of all the 
grandees of Catalonia were procured to the decree ; and all governors 
and judges were required to swear before the bishops that they would 
assist in discovering and punishing those infected with heresy, under 
the penalty of being themselves treated as heretics. Notwithstanding 
this edict, and the engagements he had contracted at his coronation, 


1 The Provencal poets bewailed the deso- Apyortuslecaye CNN cia BEA should brn, 
c ‘ ‘ 4 P your brethre god of yore, the sho 
lation of their country, and inveighed in BM tars cate brat anoty PESOS On NS crag: vib 
itter strains against the crusaders, The And since ye haye gainsald the truth of God ana of 
t ¥ iy ae 
, ; , ne ror . } vat by au . 
NEKO, 11h general friendly to the Albigenses. With heart and mouth rejecting both creed and con- 
But one of them, Izarn, a Dominican mis- fessional; 
j , r Oi ay -he persee or y Tho fire islit, the pitch is hot, and ready stands thestnke, 
sary, sou 0 nae thc pamengnion Wha Se tt yours ar a 
BUEY, Walic 2 Paha Six! gata yo may take, 
of the Inquisition put into rhyme, Sismon- 2 Guil. Neobrig, lib. ii. cap, xiii.; apud 


di, Ilistory of the Literature of the South, we da epee Pes fe > 
vol. i. p. 227. Addressing the heretic, whom Abe ahs Ae panswades ROR te Dict 

he had failed to convince in a dispute, he 4 Thid. pp. 31, 32. Marea Hisp. apud Hist. 
enaat Gen. de Linguedog, iii. 130. 
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INQUISITORIAL RAGE—COUNT DE FOIX. 17 


Pedro was disposed to be favourable to this sect. He was from the 
beginning displeased at the crusade which raged on the north of the 
Pyrenees ; and having at last joined his army to that of his brother-in- 
law Raymond, Count of Toulouse, he fell, in the year 1213, fighting in 
defence of the Albigenses in the battle of Muret.? 

This disaster, together with those that followed it, induced multi- 
tudes of the Albigenses to take refuge in Aragon, who gave ample 
employment to the Inquisition after it was established in that country. 
From the accession of Pope Gregory IX. to that of Alexander IV. (that 
is, from 1227 to 1254) they had grown to such numbers and credit as to 
have churches in various parts of Catalonia and Aragon, which were 
provided with bishops, who boldly preached their doctrine? Grezory, 
in a brief which he addressed to the Archbishop of Tarragona and his 
suffragans in 1232, complains of the increase of heresy in their dioceses, 
and exhorts them to make strict inquisition after it by means of the 
Dominican monks; and his successor Alexander repeated the com- 
plaint. In 1237 the flames of persecution were kindled in the vis- 
county of Cerdagne and Castlebon, within the diocese of Urgel ; forty- 
five persons being condemned, of whom fifteen were burnt alive, and 
eighteen disinterred bodies cast into the fire.* In 1267 the inquisitors 
of Barcelona pronounced sentence against Raymond, Count of Forcal- 
quier and Ur¢gel, ordering his bones, as those of a relapsed heretic, to 
be taken out of the grave ;° and two years after they passed the same 
sentence on Arnold, Viscount of Castlebon and Cerdagne, and his 
daughter Ermesinde, wife of Roger-Bernard II., Count of Foix, sur- 
named The Great.? Both father and daughter bad been dead upwards 
of twenty years, yet their bones were ordered to be disinterred, “ pro- 
vided they could be found ;” a preposterous and unnatural demonstra- 
tion of zeal for the faith, which is applauded by the fanatical writers of 
that age, but was in fact dictated by hatred to the memory of the brave 
and generous Count de Foix. When summoned in his life-time to 
appear before the Inquisition at Tonlouse, that nobleman not only 
treated their order with contempt, but in his turn summoned the 
inquisitors of the county of Foix to appear before him as his vassals 
and subjects. During his exile at the court of his father-in-law, he was 
excommunicated by the Bishop of Urgel as a favourer of heresy ; and 


1 Zurita, Annales de Aragon, tom. i. p. 99 
—101. Hist. Gen. de Languedoe, iii. 248— 
254; Sismondi, list. of Crusades against 
Albigenses, p. 98—101. Perrin, ii. 76—02, 
Usserius, De Christ. Mecl. Sueccessione et 
Statu, cap. x. sect. 37, 38, 39. 

2 Mat. Paris, ad. ann. 1214, Perrin, parti. 

» 246, 

8 Llorente, i. 67. Leger, ii. 337. 

4 Hist. de Langucdoc, iii. 412. Preuves, 
p. 383. 

§ Liorento, i. 72. 

6 Hist. Gon. de Languedoc, iii, 115, 882, In 
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1207, the Bishop of Ozma, and other preach- 
ing missionaries, held a dispute with the 
teachers of the Vaudois at Pamicrs. On 
that occasion the Count de Moix entertained 
both parties alternately in his palace: his 
countess, Ermesinde, and two of his sisters, 
openly befriended the sectaries. One of the 
latter, Wsclaramonde, marricd to Jourdain 
II., Sieur de Lille-Jourdain, having said some- 
thing in their favour during the conference, 
was silenced by one of the missionaries, who 
rudely ordered her to her distaff. Lbid. p. 
147, Preuves, p, 437. 
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18 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


although the sentence was removed, and he died in the communion of 
the church, yet the inquisitors never could forgive the disinterested and 
determined resistance which he had made to their barbarous proceedings. 
They put one of his servants to the torture, with the view of extorting 
| from him some evidence upon which they might pronounce that his 
| master had diced a heretic; and, having failed in that attempt, they 
now sought to wreak their vengeance on “the memory and the ashes of 
the countess and her father. 

It has been said that the Poor Men of Lyons, or Waldenses, when 
~ they made their first appearance, were looked upon at Rome as an 
order of monks who wished to revive the decaying fervour of picty 
among the people, and to lead a life of superior sanctity among them- 
selves ; and that it was seriously proposed at one time to give the 
pontifical sanction to their internal regulations.? Whatever truth there 
. may be in this statement, it is a curious fact that in Spain some indi- 
viduals of this sect did obtain a temporary respite from persecution by 
forming themselves into a new religious fraternity. In consequence of 
a dispute held at Pamiers in Languedoc, Durando de Huesca, a native 
of Aragon, with a number of his ‘Albigensian brethren, yielded to the 
Romish missionaries, and haying obtained liberty to retire into Cata- 
} lonia, formed a religious community under the name of the Society of 
Poor Catholics. In 1207 Durando went to Rome, where he obtained 
from Innocent III. the remission of his former heresy, and an approba- 
tion of his fraternity, of which he was declared superior. Its members 
lived on alms, applied themselves to study and the teaching of schools, 
kept lent twice a-year, and wore a decent habit of white or grey, with 
shoes open at the top, but distinguished by some particular mark from 
those of the Poor Men of Lyons, who, from this part of their dress, were 
sometimes called Insabatati. The new order spread so rapidly that in 
a few years it had numerous convents both to the south and north of 
the Pyrenees. But although the Poor Catholics professed to devote 
themselves to the conversion of heretics, and their superior wrote some 
books with that view, they soon incurred the suspicion of the bishops, 
who accused them of favouring the Vaudois, and concealing their 
heretical tencts under the monastie garb. They had interest to main- 
tain themselves for some time, and even to procure letters from his 
holiness exhorting the bishops to endeavour to gain them by kindness 
instead of alicnating their minds from the Church by severe treatment ; 
but their enemies at last prevailed, and within a short time no trace of 

their establishments was to be found.$ 
The Albigenses were not confined to Aragon and Catalonia. Of the 
extent to which they spread in the kingdom of Castile and Leon, we 


1 Hist. de Languedoc, iii. 412, 419, 427. ann. 1212; ctanct. citat. Usserio, De Christ. 
Preuves, pp. 883—385, 392, 437, 552. Llor- Eccl. Success. et Statn, can. x. sect. 1, p. 146. 
eute, i. 73, 74. 8 Antonii Bibl. Wisp. Vetus, tom. ii. pp, 

2 Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Dissert. 60, tom. 45,46. Hist. Gen. de Languedoc, tom. ii. 
v. p. 83, Abbatis Urspergensis Chronic. ad pp. 147, 14s. 
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AMUSING ANECDOTE. 19 


may form some judgment from an amusing anecdote, related from per- 
sonal knowledge by Lucio, Bishop of Tuy, known as a writer against 
the Albigenses by the name of Lucas Tudensis, and which I shall give 
as nearly in his own words as is consistent with perspicuity. After the 
death of Roderic, Bishop of Leon (in the year 1237+), great dissension 
arose about the election of his successor. Taking advantage of this 
circumstance, the heretics flocked from all quarters to that city. In 
one of the suburbs, where every kind of filth was thrown, lay, along 
with those of a murderer, the bones of a heretic named Arnald, who 
had been buried sixtcen years before. Near to this was a fountain, 
over which they erected an edifice, and having taken up the bones of 
Arnald, whom they extolled as a martyr, deposited them init. To this 
place a number of persons, hired by the heretics, came ; and feigning 
themselves to be blind, lame, and afflicted with other disorders, they 
drank of the waters of the fountain, and then went away, saying that 
they were suddenly and miraculously healed. This being noised abroad, 
great multitudes flocked to the spot. After they had got a number of 
the clergy, as well as laity, to give credit to the pretended cures, the 
heretics disclosed the imposition which they had practised, and then 
boasted that all the miracles performed at the tombs of the saints were 
of the same kind. By this means they drew many to their heresy. In 


‘vain did the Dominican and Franciscan friars attempt to stem the 


torrent of defection, by exclaiming against the sin of offering sacrilegious 
prayers in a place defiled by profane bones. They were cried down as 
heretics and unbelievers. In vain did the adjacent bishops excom- 
municate those who visited the fountain or worshipped in the temple. 
The devil had seized the minds of the people and fascinated their senses, 
At last a deacon, who resided at Rome, hearing of the state of matters 
in his native city, hastened to Leon, and “in a kind of frenzy,” at the 
risk of his life, wpbraided the inhabitants for favouring heretics, and 
called on the magistrates to abate the nuisance. For some months 
before his arrival the country had been afflicted with a severe drought. 
This he declared to be a judgment from heaven on account of their sin, 
but promised that it should be removed within eight days from the 
time that they pulled down the heretical temple. he magistrates 
granted him permission, and he razed the building to its foundation. 
Scarcely was this done, when a fire devoured a great part of the city, 
and for seven days no symptom of rain appeared ; upon which the 
heretics insulted over the deacon. Dut on the eighth day the clouds 
collected, and poured down copious and refreshing showers on all the 
surrounding country. “After this, the foresaid deacon raised persecu- 
tion against the heretics, who, being forced to leave the city, were 
miserably scattered abroad.”? We are assured, and not without great 
probability, that the deacon was no other than Lucas Tudensis, whose 


2 Antonii Bibl. Hisp, Vet. tom. ii. p. 59. a 
2 Mariana, de Rebus Wisp. lib, xxi, cap. i. in Schotti Hisp. Mlustr. tom. ii, p. 556. 
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modesty induced him to suppress his name in relating the prediction 
and the persecution, in both of which he appears to have equally 
gloried.* 

In spite of the occupation given to the clergy by the suppression of 
the Knights Templars, and the schism of the anti-popes, the persecution 
of the Albigenses scldom relaxed during the fourteenth century. Scarce 
a year passed in which numbers were not barbarously led to the stake.? 
Among those who were condemned for heresy at this period, was 
Arnaldo of Villanueva in Aragon, a celebrated physician and chemist. 
He taught that the whole Christian people had, through the cratt of 
the devil, been drawn aside from the truth, and retained nothing but 
the semblance of ecclesiastical worship, which they kept up from the 
force of custom ; that those who lived in cloisters threw themselves out 
of charity, and that the religious orders in general falsified the doctrine 
of Christ ; that it is not a work of charity to endow chapels for cele- 
brating masses for the dead ; that those who devoted their money to 
this purpose, instead of providing for the poor, and especially the poor 
belonging to Christ, exposed themselves to damnation ; that offices of 
mercy and medicine are more acceptable to the Deity than the sacrifice 
of the altar ; and that God is praised in the eucharist, not by the hands 
of the priest, but by the mouth of the communicant.* Such being his 
avowed sentiments, we need not wonder that he was doomed to expiate 
his temerity by suffering the fire, from which he saved himself by flying 
from his native country, and taking refuge with Ferdinand, King of 
Sicily. To Arnald we may add a writer of the following century, 
Raymond de Sebonde, author of a treatise on natural theology, who was 
charged with heresy for asserting that all saving truths are contained, 
and clearly proposed, in the sacred Scriptures.® 

From 1412 to 1425, a great number of persons who entertained the 
sentiments of the Vaudois were committed to the flames by the in- 
quisitors of Valencia, Rousillon, and Majorca. It appears that the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe had migrated to the Peninsula ; for in 1441, the 
inquisitors of Aragon and Valencia reconciled some of them to the 
church, and condemned others to the fire as obstinate heretics.” If we 
may trust the monkish annalists, Spain was also visited at this period 
by the Beghards, a fanatical sect which the corruptions of the Church and 
the ignorance of the times had generated in Germany and other parts 
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1 Florez, Espana Sagrada, xxii. 108. 

2 Liorente, i. 80—S5. 

8 Antonii Bibl. Ilisp. Vetus, tom, ii. p. 112 
—119. Niccron, Mem. des Hommes Tllustres, 
tom. xxxiv. p. $2. Arnaldo is celebrated 
among those who searched for the Philoso- 
pher'’s stone in the following lines of the Libro 
del Tesoro, av ancient poem ascribed to Al- 
fonso X. of Castile, surnamed The Wise: 

Pero los modernos que lo sucedicron, 
Entre ellos Kanaldo da todos normbrado 


Camino non dessa, y tan alombrado 
Quo ascuras se veen los que no lo yieron 


Sauchoz, Coleccion de Poesias Castellanas, i, 166, 


4 Bulai ist. Univ. Paris, tom. iv. p. 121. 
MSS. by Arnald in Cottonian Library: Rod- 
riguez de Castro, Bibl. Mspan. tom. ii, 473, 
474. 

6 Antonius, Bibl. Iisp, Vet. ii. 114. 

6 The Theviogia Naturalis of Sebonde has 
met with the approbation of Montaigne and 
Grotius, and, which is not less praise, the 
censure of the Index Expurgatorius. Pel- 
licer, Ensayo, p. 15—18. Cave, Hist. Liter. 
Append. p, 104. 

7 Dr Michael Geddes’s Miscellaneous Tracts, 
vol. i. p, 559. Llorente, i. 92, 93. 
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of Europe. But this is uncertain, as it was common for the clergy to 
apply this and similar names to the Vaudois, with the view of exciting 
odium against them, and justifying their own cruelties. In 1350, we 
are told, a warm inquisition was commenced in Valencia against the 
Beghards, whose leader was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
and the bones of many of his disciples dug up and consigned to the 
flames ; and in 1442 it was found they had multiplied at Durango, a 
town of Biscay, and in the diocese of Calahorra. Alfonso de Mella, a 
Franciscan, and brother of the Bishop of Zamora, who was afterwards 
invested with the purple, having incurred the suspicion of being at the 
head of this party, fled, along with his companions, to the Moors, 
among whom “he died miscrably at Granada, being pierced with reeds ; 
an example,” says the biographer of his brother, “ worthy to be recorded, 
of the variety*of human aifairs, and the opposite dispositions of persons 
who lay in the same womb.”? On application to John IL, King of 
Castile, a band of royal musqueteers was sent to scour the mountains - 
of Biscay, and the higher districts of Old Castile, who drove down the 
herctics like cattle before them, and delivered them to the inquisitors, 
by whom they were committed to the flames at St Domingo de la 
Calzado and Valladolid.? Thus were the Albigenses, after a barbarous 
and unrelenting persecution of two centuries, exterminated in Spain, 
with the exception of a few, who contrived to conceal themselves in 
the more remote and inaccessible parts of the country, and at a sub- 
sequent period furnished occasionally a straggling victim to the fami- 
liars of the Inquisition when surfeited with the blood of Jews and 
Moriscoes. 

During these proceedings Rome succeeded in establishing its empire 
a second time in Spain, and that in a more durable form than in the 
days of the Scipios and Augustus. This conquest was achieved chiefly 
by means of the monks and friars. Anciently the number of convents 
and of monks in Spain was small; but it multiplied greatly from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century. The beginning of that period was 
marked by the infliction of that scourge of society, and outrage of all 
decency—privileged and meritorious mendicity. Of all the orders of 
mendicant friars, the most devoted to the see of Rome were those founded 
by St Dominic and St Francis, the former the most odious, the latter the 
most frantic, of modern saints, Within afew years after their institution, 
convents belonging to both these orders were to be found in every 
part of Spain. Though the Dominicans, owing to the patronage of the 
court of Rome, or to their founder being a Spaniard, enjoyed the great- 
est share of political power, yet the reception given to the Franciscans 
left them no ground to complain of Spanish inhospitality, An event 
which happened at the close of the fifteenth century contributed to the 
still more rapid increase of religious houses, A great part of the wealth 


1 Antonii Bibl. Ifisp. Vot. tom. if. p. 286. =? Mariana, lib. xxi. cap. 17. Geddes, Mis- 
Mariana, lib. xxi. cap. 17. cellaneous Tracts, vol. i. p. 559. 
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which flowed into Spain after the discovery of the New World, found 
its way to the church. Imitating the pagan warriors who dedicated 
to their gods the spoils taken in battle, the Spaniards, who enriched 
themselves by pillaging and murdering the Indians, sought to testify 
their gratitude, or to expiate their crimes, by lavishing ornaments 
on churches, and endowing monasteries. The following examples show 
the rate at which the regular clergy increased. The first Franciscan 
missionaries entered Spain in the year 1216, and in 1400 they had 
within the three provinces of Santiago, Castile, and Aragon, including 
Portugal, twenty-three custodie, composed of an hundred and twenty- 
one convents. But in the year 1506, the Regular Observantines, who 
formed only the third division of that order, had a hundred and ninety 
convents in Spain, excluding Portugal.? In the year 1030, the city of 
Salamanca did not contain a single convent ; in 1480 it possessed nine, 
of which six were for males and three for females ; and in 1518 it could 


‘number thirty-nine convents, while its nuns alone amounted to eleven 


thousand.§ 

The corruption of the monastic institutions kept pace with the in- 
crease of their numbers and wealth. The licentiousness of the regular 
clergy became notorious. They broke through the rules prescribed by 
their founders, and laid aside that austere mode of living by which they 
had at first acquired all their reputation. Even those who had vowed 
the most rigid poverty, such as the Observantines, or third order of St 
Francis, procured dispensations from Rome, in virtue of which they 
possessed rents, and property in houses and lands. By the original 
regulations of St Francis, all belonging to his order bound themselves 
to live purely on alms, and were strictly prohibited from receiving any 
money, on whatever pretext, even as wages for labour performed by 
them, “unless for the manifest necessity of infirm brethren.”® The 
monastic historians are greatly puzzled to account for the glaring depar- 
ture from this rule of poverty ; probably forgetting, or not wishing to 
have recourse to the well-known maxim, that nature abhors a vacuum. 
Sometimes they wish to account for it by saying that a destructive 
pestilence, about the beginning of the fourteenth century, thinned the 
monasteries, which were afterwards filled with novices of a more earthly 
mould,’ But they are forced to trace the evil to a more remote source, 
and to impute it to brother Elias,’ a native of Cortona, and Vicar-gene- 
ral of the order of Franciscans under its founder. As early as 1223 he 
began to hint to his brethren that the rule prescribed to them was a 


1 Wadding, Annales Minorum Ordinum, Ximonii, f. 7. Compluti, 1569. Wadding, 
cura Jos. Maria Fonseca, tom. i. p., 247—249: Minor. Ord. tom. xv. p. 108. F 
conf. tom. ix. p. 206—210. 5 Reg. cap. vili, ix.; apud Wadding, ut 
2 Ibi 995 upri, i. TL. 
 bhehesicss te desde 3 F t Fernando dol Castillo, Mist. Gen, de San- 
_ 2 Townsend's Journey through Spain, vol. to Domingo, y de su Orden, Parte ii. lib, ii. 
ii, p. 84. cap. 2, 3 Quintanilla, Vida del Cardenal 
4 Petri Martyris Anglerii Mpistolw, ep. 163. Ximenes, p. 22 
Alvar. Gomecius, De rebus gestis Irancisci 7 Quintanilla, ut supra. 
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yoke which neither they nor their successors could bear; but was 
; silenced by the authority of St Francis. After the death of the saint, 
. he was more successful in gaining proselytes to his opinion, and drew 
; upon himself the sentence of excommunication, from which, however, 
he was ultimately relieved. 

The kings of Spain attempted at different times ‘to correct these 
abuses, but the monks and friars had always the influence or the address 
to defeat the measure. When the glaring nature of the evil induced 
Ferdinand and Isabella to renew the attempt at the close of the fifteenth 
century, they were obliged to employ force ; nor would their united autho- 
rity have been sufficient to carry the point, had they not availed them- 

t selves of the sagacity and firmness of the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, 
himself a friar, and inflamed with the passion of restoring the order of 
St Francis, of which he was then Provincial, to all the poverty and 
rigour of its original institution. Lorenzo Vacca, abbot of the monas- 
tery of the Holy Spirit at Segovia, relying on the papal bulls which he 
had procured, made such resistance to the plans of his provincial, that 
the government found it necessary to commit him to prison, from which 
; he escaped, and repairing to Rome, exerted himself, through the influ- 
ence of Ascanio Sforza and other cardinals, in counteracting the reform 
of the religious orders in Spain.? The Franciscan friars of Toledo car- 
ried their resistance so far that an order was issued to banish them 
from the kingdom ; upon which they left the city in solemn procession, 
| carrying a crucifix before them, and chanting the psalm which begins, 
i When Israel went up out of Egypt, &e.8 The biographers of Ximenes 
represent him as having reformed all the religious institutions in Spain; 
{ but it is evident that his success was partial, and chiefly confined to his 
own order. So far as they proceeded on the rigid principles of monach- 
} ism, the regulations which he introduced were unnatural and pernicious, 
and such of them as were favourable to morals were soon swept away 
by the increasing tide of corruption. 
It has been said that Ximenes abolished a number of superstitious 
practices which had crept into the worship of the Spanish Church dur- 
ing the dark ages; and in proof of this we are told that he revived the 
Mozarabic office, and appointed it to be used in all the churches of 
his diocese. But the writers who make this assertion have fallen into 
a mistake, both as to what was done by the cardinal, and as to the 
object he had in view. Perceiving that the Mozarabic service had 
fallen into desuetude in the six churches of Toledo, in which its use 
had been enjoined by an old law,® he was desirous to preserve this 
venerable relic of antiquity. With this view he employed Alfonso 
Ortiz, one of the canons of his cathedral, to collate all the copies of that 
liturgy which could be found, and the Gothic letters in which they 


1 Wadding, Annales. Minor. Ord. tom.i. 8 De Robles, Vida del Cardenal Ximenes, 68, 
. 62, 216: conf. tom, iii. p. 102. 4 Gerdesii Hist. Reforin, tom, 1. p. 15. 
2 Martyr, ot Gomecius, ut supra. 5 Sco before, p. 12. 
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were written, being changed into Roman, he caused the work to be 
printed.* | Some years after,’ he erected a chapel in the cathedral church, 
with an endowment for thirteen priests, whose duty it was to celebrate 
the service according to that liturgy. There is reason to think that 
he ordered it to be also used on certain festivals in the churches com- 
monly called Mozarabic ; but it is certain that the order did not extend 
to the other churches of his diocese. So far was it from his intention 
to make any innovation on the existing forms of worship, or to supplant 
the Roman by the ancient Spanish liturgy, that he interpolated his 
edition of the latter, in order to render it more conformable to the 


‘former ; thus destroying its character and use as an ancient document. 


Among these interpolations are “a prayer for the adoration of the 


cross,” and offices for a number of saints who lived before as well as 
after the compilation of the liturgy ; for the ancient Goths and Moz- 
arabes commemorated none but martyrs in their public service. Ferdi- 
nand de Talavera, Archbishop of Granada, endowed, about the same 
time, a chape) in Salamanca, in which the service continued to be cele- 
brated according to this ritual at the close of the seventeenth century.* 

It might be presumed, from the statements already made, and from 
what we know of other countries, that the Spanish clergy had sunk 
very low in point of knowledge, and that the absurdities which one of 
their countrymen afterwards exposed so wittily in Fray Gerundio, were 
not less common or less ridiculous before the revival of letters. But 
on this head we are not left to conjecture. In an address to Queen 
Isabella, Cardinal Ximenes acknowledges the gross ignorance that pre- 
vailed among the priests.° This led to the adoption of the most absurd 
opinions, and the practice of the most extravagant superstitions. Le- 
gends and lives of saints formed the favourite reading of the devout, 
while the vulgar fed on the stories of everyday miracles which the 
priests and friars ministered fresh to their credulity. The doctrine of 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin met with believers in other 
countries ; but Spain could boast of an order of nuns consecrated to 
the honour of that newlyinvented mystery.® The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, which many even at that period could not digest without 
difficulty, was no trial of faith toa Spaniard. “Do you believe that 
this wafer is the body of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?” was the 
question which the parish priests of Valencia, in the fourteenth century, 

17Tho Mozarabic Missal was printed at 


Toledo in the year 1500. Mendez, Typogr. 
Esp. p. 807. The Breviary was printed at 


to practise this mode; and accordingly the 
priests were provided with a picce of paper 
on the margin, containing the Roman form 
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the same place in the year 1502. Quintanilla, 
p. 116. Archivo Complutense, No, 13. 

2 %n 1512. 

8 Marsollicr, Histoire du Ministére du Car- 
dinal Ximenes, tom. ii. p. 42—44. De Robles, 
dol Cardenal Ximenes, y Oflicio Gotico Muza- 
rabe, p. 302, In the Mozarabie Missal, as 
published in 1500, the words of consecration 
in the eucharist are taken exactly from the 
evangelists, Lut it was deemed dangerous 


of consecration, which they mado use of. 
Ib. pp. 287, 288. By degrees the Mozarabic 
form fellinto neglect in the chapel appro- 
priated toit ; and in 1786, when Townsend 
visited Toledo, there was none present at the 
service but himselfand the ofliciating priest. 
Travels, i, 311, 312. 

4 Iilesens, Hist. Pontifical, tom. i. f. 269, 

§ Quintanilla, p..21. 

6 Ibid. p. 29—82, 
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were accustomed to put to dying persons ; and on obtaining an affirma- 
tive answer, they administered the host. Another attempt to extend 
the mysterious process a little farther met with greater opposition. 
Eimeric, the author of the celebrated Guide to Inquisitors, wrote against 
Bonet and Mairon, who maintained that St John the Evangelist became 
the real son of the Virgin, in consequence of his body being transub- 
stantiated into that of Christ, by the words pronounced on the cross, 
Lece filius tuus—“ Behold thy son.”* 


1 Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Vet. tom. ii. pp. 187, 188, 


a a 


b 
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CHAPTER ILI. 


OF THE STATE OF LITERATURE IN SPAIN BEFORE THE ERA OF 
THE REFORMATION, 


Havinc taken a general survey of the state of religion in Spain before 
the Reformation, let us look back for a little and trace the restoration 
of letters, which opened the prospect of a better order of things in that 
country. The learning of Isidore, Archbishop of Seville, who flourished 
in the seventh century, and, next to St James, is venerated by the 
Spaniards as a tutclary saint, rests on a better foundation than the 
encomium of Gregory the Great, who called him a second Danicl. Be- 
sides various theological and historical treatises,! he composed a work 
on etymology, which, though disfigured by errors, discovers a consider- 
able portion of philologival knowledge, and contributed to check the 
barbarism which had already invaded every country in Europe. But 
ages of darkness succeeded, during which, while the name of St Isidore 
was held in veneration, his works were disregarded by an ignorant 
priesthood into whose hands the key of knowledge had fallen. 

It is not to the credit of Christianity, or at least of those who professed 
it, that during the middle ages letters were preserved from extinction, 
and even revived from the decline which had seized them, by the exer- 
tions of the followers of Mahomet. The tenth century, which has been 
denominated the leaden age of Europe, was the golden age of Asia, 
Modern writers have perhaps gone to an extreme on both sides in form- 
ing their estimate of the degree in which European literature is in- 
debted to the Arabians, But when we find that this people have left 
such evident marks of their language upon that of Spain, it seems un- 
reasonable to doubt that they had. also great influence upon its litera- 
ture. Cordova, Granada, and Seville ‘tivalled one another in the 
magnificence of their se hools and libraries during the empire of the 
Saracens, who granted to the Spanish Christians whom they had sub- 
jugated that protection in their religious rights which the latter were 
far from imitating when they in their turn beeame the conquerors.’ The 
two languages were spoken in common. The Christians began to vie 


1 Antonii Bibl. Wisp. Vet. tom. i, p. 330— ‘‘despised the full streams of the Church 
836. Rodriguoz do Castro, Bibl. Hspan, tom. which flowed from Paradise, and, adopting 
ii. p. 2083—844. the Arabic, had lost their native tongue, and 

2 Mave. Hisp. lib. iii. cap. 2. many of them their faith along with it.” 

8 Alvaro de Cordova, who lived about the Aldrede, Origenes de la Lengua Castellana, 
year 860, complains that bis countrymen lib. i, cap. 22. 
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with their masters in the pursuit of science, composed commentaries 
on the Scriptures in Arabic, and transfused the beauties of eastern 
poetry into the Castilian language.’ It is even said that a bishop of 
Seville, at this early period, translated the Scriptures into the Arabic 
tongue.? 

If the Spanish language was in danger of suffering from the predomi- 
nance of the Arabians, the evil was counteracted by the cultivation of 
Provengal poetry. In the twelfth century Alfonso IL, of Aragon, whose 
name has an honourable place among the Troubadours, zealously patyo- 
nised those who wrote in the Catalonian or Valencian dialect? In 
the subsequent ecntury Alfonso X. of Castile, surnamed The Wise, 
showed himself equally zealous in encouraging the study of tho Castilian 
tongue, in which he wrote several poems, at the same time that he ex- 
tracted the knowledge which was to be found in the books of the 
Arabians, as appears, among other proofs, from the astronomical tables 
called from him Alphonsine.t The writings of Dante, Checo Dascoli, 
and Petrarch, gave a new impulse to the literature of Spain. From this 
period the study of the ancient classics imparted greater purity and 
elevation to works of imagination ; and a taste for poetical compositions 
in their native tongue began to be felt by the Spanish gentry, who had 
hitherto found their sole pastime in arms and military tournaments.® 
Among those who distinguished themselves by improving the taste of 
their countrymen in the first part of the fifteenth century, were two 
persons of illustrious birth, in whose families the love of learning was 
long hereditary. Henry of Aragon, Marquis of Villena, descended from 
the royal houses of Aragon and Castile, revived the Consistorio de la 
Gaya Sciencia, an academy instituted at Barcelona for the encourage- 
ment of poetry, of which he was the president. His superior know- 
ledge, combined, perhaps, with a portion of that learned credulity of 
which those who addicted themselves to astronomy and experimental 
science during the middle ages were often the dupes, brought on him 
the suspicion of necromancy. Jn consequence of this, his books were 
seized after his death, by the orders of Juan IL., King of Castile, and 
sent for examination to Lope de Barrientos, a Dominican monk of con- 
siderable learning, and preceptor to the Prince of Asturias. “ Bar- 
rientos,” says a contemporary writer, “liking better to walk with the 
prince than to revise necromancies, committed to the flames upwards of 
a hundred volumes, without having examined them any more than the 


1 Aldrede, ut sapra. Casiri, Bibl. Arabico- 
Hisp. Escurial. tom. i. p. 38. Antonii Bibl, 
Hisp. Vet. tom. i. p. 483. A more recent 
Spanish writer, with a national partiality 
rather glaring, says that his countrymen 
earricd away all that is good in Arabian lite- 
rature, while the other nations in Nuropo 
took what is bad in it—its dialectic subtleties 
and sophistry. ‘‘In resolucion, de lo bueno 
y malo que contenia la literatura Arabe, los 
Christianos de Espana tomaron lo bucno y 
util, y conservaron cl decore de las disciplinas 
que aqueila no conocia, . . . Los extran- 


geros, tomando lo malo del saber Arabe, per+ 
yertiéndolo mas y mas,” &c. Juan Pablo Vor- 
ner, Oracion Apologetica por li Mspana, y su 
wmérito Literario, p. 62. Madrid, 1786. 

2 Mare. Misp. lib. iii. cap. 2. 

8 Sanchez, Coleccion, tom. i. p. 74. 

4 Antonii Bibl. Wisp. Vet. tom. ii. p. 78— 
87. An account of his poem Del Tesoro, with 
specimens, may be scen in Sanchez, Colec- 
cion, tom. i. p. 148—100. Extracts from his 
other poems are given by Rodriguez de Cas- 
tro, Bibl. Wspanola, tom. il. p. 625—642, 

5 Zurita, Annales, ad aun, 1595. 
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King of Morocco, or understood a jot of their contents more than the 
Dean of Ciudad Rodrigo. There are many in the present day,” continues 
he, “who become learned men, by pronouncing others fools and magi- 
cians ; and what is worse, make themsclves saints by stigmatising 
other as sorcerers.” This indignity done to the memory of “ the orna- 
ment of Spain and of the age,” was bewailed both in verse and.prose by 
writers of that time.” 

Equally learned as Villena, but more fortunate in preserving his 
good name and his books, was Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis of 
Santillana, who, in a treatise intended as a preface to his own poctical 
works, has acted the part of historian to his countrymen who preceded 
him in paying court to the muse.? The merits of both marquises have 
been celebrated by the pen of Juan de Mena, unquestionably the first 
Spanish poet of that age. 

It is not unworthy of remark here that the Jews, while they enjoyed 
protection in Spain, co-operated with the Christians in the cultivation 
of polite letters. Rabbi Don Santo, who flourished about the year 1360, 
makes the following modest and not inelegant apology for taking his 
place among the poets of the land which had given him birth :— 

Por nascer en espino 
La rosa, ya non siento 


Que pierde, ni el buen vino 
Por salir de) sarmiento. 


Nin vale el azor menos, 

Porgue en vil nido siga ; 

Nin los enxemplos buenos, 

Porque Judio los diga.3 
Long after their expulsion from Spain, the Jews cherished an ardent 
attachment to the Castilian tongue, in which they continued to com- 
pose works both in prose and verse.* 

On looking into the writings of the ancient Spanish pocts, we are in- 
duced to conclude that they were not in the habit of using those 
liberties with the church and clergy which were indulged in by the poets 
of Italy and the Troubadours of Provence. There is reason, however, 
to think that the absence of these satires is to be accounted for, in no 
small degree, by the prudence of the editors of their works, and the 


1 Sanchez, Coleccion, tom.i. p.5—10. Fer- to have been a converted Jew. Bibl. Espa- 
dinandi Gomesii Epistole, apud <Antonii nola, tom. i. p. 198. But his mistake has 


Bibl. ut supra, p. 220—222. 


2 Sanchez has, in the first volume of his 
collection of ancient Castilian poets, given a 
life of this nobleman, along with his “ Proe- 
mio al Condestable de Portugal,” illustrated 
with learned notes. 


8 “The rose is not at once set down as lost 
becanse it springs from a thorn, nor good 
wine because if flows from a poor twig. The 
hawk is not held of less value because it comes 
from a vile nest; nor ought good lessons, be- 
cause they are spoken by a dow.” 

Rodriguez de Custro supposed Don Santo 


been corrected, and its source pointed out by 
Sanchez, Coleccion de Pocsias Castellanas, 
tom. iv. p, xii: conf. tom. 1. p. 179—184. 
Juan Alfonso Bacna, a converted Jew, who 
flourished in the beinning of the fifteenth 
century, made a very curious collection of 
the poems of the Z'robadores Espanoles, in- 
cluding his own, from which Rodrigues de 
Castro has given copious extracts. Bibl. 
sp tom. i. p, 265—845, 

4 Wolfius has given many examples of this 
in his Bibliotheca Hebraa, See also Rodr. de 
Castro, Escritores Rabinos Espanoles del Siglo 
xvid. passim, 
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vigilance of the censors of the press, after the invention of printing. 
Accordingly, of later years, since the severity of the Inquisition relaxed, 
and a passion to do justice to their literary antiquities has been felt by the 
Spaniards, poems have been brought to the light, though still with much 
caution,’ which two centuries ago would have et armed for their learned 
editors a perpetual prison. The poems of Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita, 
who flourished in the middle of the fourteenth century, contain severe 
satires on the avarice and loose mamners of the clergy. He represents 
money as opening the gates of Paradise, purchasing salvation to the 
people, and benefices to priests ; as equally powerful at the court of 
Rome and elsowhere, with the pope and with all orders of the clergy, 
secular and regular ; as converting a lie into the truth, and the truth 
into a liec.? Jn another poem he is as severe against the manners of the 
clergy, whom he describes as living avowedly in coneubinage. He re- 
presents Don Gil de Albornoz, Archbishop of Talavera, as having pro- 
cured a mandate from the pope ordering all his clergy to put away the 
wives or concubines whom they kept in their houses, under the pain of 
excommunication. When this mandate was read to them in a public 
assembly, it excited a warm opposition ; violent speeches were made 
against it by the dean and others ; some of them declared that they 
would sooner part with their dignities ; and it was finally agreed that 
they should appeal from the pope to the King of Castile.’ 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, literature was advanced 
under the patronage of Alfonso V. of Aragon. The education of this 
monarch had been neglected, and the early part of his life was spent in 
arms ; but at fifty years of age he applied himself to study with such 
eagerness that he was soon able to read with ease the Roman classics, 
which became his constant companions. He disputed with the house 
of Medici the honour of entertaining men of letters, and rescuing the 
writings of antiquity from oblivion. When he had ‘taken a town, his 
soldiers could not do the prince a greater pleasure than to bring him a 
book which they had discovered among the spoils; and Cosmo de 
Medici, by the present of an ancient manuscript, procured from him a 
treaty highly favourable to Florence. Anthony of Palermo, usually 


1 Sce the apologetical notes of Sanchez to 
his collection of early Castilian poems, parti- 
cularly tom. iv. pp. 76, 119, 199. 


2 The following is the deseription, which 
Sanchez calls ‘‘a false and extravagant 
satire” i— 

Si toviercs dineros, habras consolacion, 
Plaser, ¢ wWegria, del Papa racion, 
Comprards paraiso, ganards salvacion, 

D6 son winchos dincros, es mucha bendicion, 

Yo vi en corte de Roma, do es la santidar, 
Que todos al dinero fasen grand homilidat, 
Grand honra le fascian con grand solenidat, 
Todos a el sc homillan como a la magestiat. 

Fasie muchos Priores, Obispos, et Abades, 
Arzobispos, Doctores, Patriarcas, Potestades, 
A muchos Clerigos nescios dabales dinidades, 


Fasie de verdat mentiras, et de mentiras 
verdades, 

Fasiu muchos Clerigos ¢ muchos ordenados, 
Muchosmong ,¢mon jas, religiosos sagrades, 
I'l dinero los a: tba por bien examinados, 

A los pobres desi, que nov eran letri dos, 
Coleccion, tom. iv. pp. 76, 77. 
§ Cartas eran venidas, que disen en csta 
manera : 
Que Clerigo vin casado de toda Talavera, 
Que non toviese mancebu casada nin soltera, 
Qualquier que la toviese, dcscomulyado era, 


Pero non alonguemos atanto las rasones, 
Apellaron los Clorigos, otro si los Clerisones, 
Vesicron luego de mano buenas apclacioues, 
Bt dende en adclante ciertas procuraciones . 

Coleccion, tom, iy, p. 280, 283. 
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styled Panormitanus, who wrote the history of his life, resided at his 
court in great honour ; and Laurentius Valla, one of the most profound 
and elegant scholars of that age, when persecuted for the freedom of 
his opinions, was protected by Alfonso at Naples, where he opened a 
school for Greek and Roman eloquence.? 

Alfonso de Palencia, having visited Italy, became acquainted with 
Cardinal Bessarion, and attended the lectures which the learned Greek 
Trapezuntius delivered on eloquence and his native tongue. On his 
return to Spain, he was made historiographer to Henry LV. of Castile, 
_and afterwards to Queen Isabella ; and by his translations from Greek 
into the Castilian language, as well as by a work on grammar, excited 
a taste for Jetters among his countrymen.’ He was followed by Antonio 
de Lebrixa, usually styled Nebrissensis, who became to Spain what 
Valla was to Italy, Erasmus to Germany, and Budé to France. After 
a residence of ten years in Italy, during which he had stored his mind 
with various kinds of knowledge, he returned home in 1473, by the 
advice of the younger Philelphus and Hermolaus Barbarus, with the 
view of promoting classical learning in his native country. Hitherto 
the revival of letters in Spain was confined to a few inquisitive indivi- 
duals, and had not reached the schools and universities, whose teachers 
continued to teach a barbarous jargon, under the name of Latin, into 
which they initiated the youth by means of a rude system of grammar, 
rendered unintelligible, in some instances, by a preposterous inter- 
mixture of the most abstruse questions in metaphysics.* By the lec- 
tures which he read in the universities of Seville, Salamanca, and 
Alcala, and by the institutes which he published on Castilian, Latin, 
Greck, and Hebrew grammar, Lebrixa contributed in a wonderful de- 
gree to expel barbarism from the seats of education, and to diffuse a 
taste for elegant and useful studies among his countrymen.? His im- 
provements were warmly opposed by the monks, who had engrossed 
the art of teaching, and who, unable to bear the light themselves, 
wished to prevent all others from seeing it ; but, enjoying the support 
of persons of high authority, he disregarded their selfish and ignorant 
outeries.° Lebrixa continued, to an advanced age, to support the liter- 


THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


1 History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy, pp. 14, 37. 

2 Ginguene, Hist. Lit. d’Italic, tom, iii, pp. 
$48, 349. Antonii Bibl, Hisp. Vet. tom. ii, pp. 
271, 272. From Valla’s Dedication of one of 
his treatiscs to Alfonso, it appears that they 
were in the habit of corresponding on classi- 
eal subjects. Laur. Vale Opera, p. 438— 
445. Valla has also paid a compliment to the 
early military talents of his patron, in his 
work De Rebus Ferdinandi Aragonia Rege 
pestis; published in the second volume of 
Rerum Wispanicarum Sceriptores. Franc, 
1509. 

3 Pollicer, Ensayo, p. 7—13. Antonius, 
Bibl. Hisp. Vet. ii, 333. Mendoz, Typ. Is- 
panola, pp. 178-175, 180-182, 189, 


4 Mayans, Specimen Bibl. Hisp. Majansi- 
ane, p. 39 

5 Ib. p. 4. Mendez, pp. 233-235, 239, 243, 
271, 280. Antonius, Bibl. Husp. Nova, i, 132 
—138. Aryensola, Anales de Aragon, p. 358. 
Among the first scholars trained under Le- 
brixa were Andres de Cerezo, or Gutierez, 
the author ofa Latin grammar, and Pernando 
Manzanares Flores, who was regarded as ex- 
eclling hig master in purity of style. Men- 
doz, 275, 278. Tunatius de Asso, De Libr. 
Hisp. Rar. Disquis. pp. 28, 47. Antonii Bibl. 
Hlisp. Nov. i. 74, 379, 

6 Lebrixa refers to the opposition he had 
met with in tho dedicatory epistlo to the 
second edition of his Introductiones Latina, 
printed in 1452, 
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ary reputation of his native country.’ During his residence at Sala- 
manca, he was joined by three able coadjutors. The first was Arius 
Barbosa, a Portuguese, who had studied under the elegant Italian 
scholar, Angelo Politiano, and was equally skilled in Greek as Lebrixa 
was in Latin.? The second was Lucio Marineo, a native of Sicily, who, 
in 1485, accompanied the Grand Admiral of Castile into Spain, and be- 
gan to read lectures on poetry... The third was Peter Martyr of An- 
ghiera, to whose letters we are indebted for some interesting particulars 
respecting the state of literature in Spain, along with much valuable 
information on the political transactions of that country, and the atlairs 
of the New World. In 1488 he was persuaded to leave Italy by the 
Conde de Tendilla, who inherited that love of letters which had dis- 
tinguished his illustrious ancestor, the Marquis of Santillana. Martyr 
commenced his literary career in Spain, by reading at Salamanca, with 
great applause, a lecture on one of the satires of Juvenal ; but he was 
soon called from that station to an employment of higher responsibility, 
for which he was eminently qualified. Under the patronage and at the 
earnest desire of Queen Isabella, who had herself taken lessons from 
Lebrixa, he undertook to superintend the education of the sons of the 
principal nobility, with the view of rooting out an opinion almost uni- 
versally prevalent among persons of that order in Spain, that learning 
unfitted them for military affairs, in which they placed all their glory. 
The school was accordingly opened at court, not without a flattering 
prospect of success. But Spain was destined to exhaust her energies 
in gratifying the mad ambition for conquest of a succession of princes, 
and then to sink into inactivity under the benumbing influence of super- 
stition and despotism. Finding the prejudice against education, in the 
minds of his pupils, more inveterate than he had anticipated, Martyr 
accepted of a political appointment ; and the plan for inspiring the 
nobility with the love of polite letters was abandoned soon after it had 
been begun under such good auspices.* 

In the mean time, the passion for learning spread from Salamanca to 
the other universitics of the kingdom. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Francesco Ximenes, at that time Archbishop of Toledo, 
restored and enlarged the University of Alcala de Henares, in which he 
founded a trilingual college. To acquire celebrity to his favourite in- 


1 “The cultivation of languages and polite 
letters has given celebrity to the University 
of Alcala, whose principal ornament is that 
illustrious and truly worthy old man, An- 
thony of Lebrixa, who has outstripped many 
Nestors,” says Krasmus ina letter to Vives. 
Lebrixa, in his old age, was permitted, on 
account of the failure of his memory, to 
read his lectures, contrary to the universal 
custom at that period. After his death, 
which was caused by apoplexy, the person 
who preached his funeral sermon ventured 
to imitate his example, for which he pleaded 
as an apology tho shortness of timo allowed 


him for preparation ; but the audienco no 
sooner saw the paper than they burst into 
expressions of ridicule and disapprobation. 
“‘Parecio tan mal al auditorio esta maniera 
do predicar por escrito, y con el papel en la 
mano, que todo fue sonreyr y murtmurar.” 
Huarte, Examen de TIngenios, p. 182. 

2 Martyris Mpist. ep. 6S. Anton. wl supra, 
i. 170. Irving’s Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Buchanan, p. 77, 24 edit. 

3 Mongitore, Bibl. Sicula, ii, 16—18. Mar- 
tyris Wpist. ep. 57. 

4 Martyris Epist. ep. 102, 108, 113, 115, 
205. 
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| stitution, he procured learned teachers to fill its chairs, among whom 

were Demetrius Ducas and Nicetas Phaustus, two natives of Greece,! 
and Fernando Nunez, a descendant of the noble house of Guzman. 
The latter, who had sacrificed his prospect of civil honours to the love 
of study, was inferior to none of his learned countrymen, and has left 
behind him a name in the republic of letters.” 

Living in the midst of Jews and Moors, and frequently engaged in 
controversy with them on their respective creeds, the Christians in 
Spain had better opportunities and a more powertul stimulus to study 
Ahe oriental languages, than their brethren in other parts of Europe. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, Raymond de Pennaforte, 
General of the Dominicans, persuaded Juan I., King of Aragon, to ap- 
propriate funds for the education of young men who might be qualified 
for entering the lists in argument with Jews and Mahometans.? And 
in 1259 it was appointed, at a general chapter of the Dominicans held 
in Valencia, that the prior of that order in Spain should see to the 
erection of a school for Arabic at Barcelona or elsewhere.* From this 
school proceeded several individuals who distinguished themselves as 
disputants, both orally and by writing. Among the latter was Raymond 
Martini, the author of Puyio Pidei, or Poniard of the Fuith against 
Jews and Moors ; a work which discovers no contemptible acquain- 
tance with the Hebrew language, and with the Rabbinical writings, 
which it quotes and comments upon in the original.6 To the attention 
paid to the oriental tongues in Spain may be traced the decree of the 


1 Gomez, Vita Ximenii, ft. 37, b. 81, b. 
Hodius de Gracis lllustribus, p. 321. 


2 Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova, i. 882. Nunez 
was of the order of St Iago, and was com- 
monly called, among his countrymen, “ The 
Greek Commendator.” Argensola, Anales 
de Aragon, p. 352. His notes on the classics 
are praised by Lipsius, Gronovius, and other 


critics, who usually cite him by the name of 


Pincianus, from Valladolid, his native city, 
That he did not confine his attention to 
ancient learning appears from his having 
Bivens in 1502 an eclition of the poems of 
is countryman Juan de Mena, with notes, 

Cyprian de Valera quotes from a collection 
of Spanish proverbs published by him under 
the title of Kefranes Espanoles. Dos Trata- 


dos, p. 288. Marinco extols the erudition of 


Nunez as far superior to that of Lebrixa; 
but, in the first place, he expresses this 
opinion in a letter to the object of his pane- 
gyric; and, in the second place, ho had been 
involved in a quarrel with Lebrixa, in which 
his countrym:n, Peter Martyr, was not dis- 
posed to take his part. Martyris Wpist. 
ep. 35. 

8 Carpzov, Introd. in Theologiam Judai- 
cam, pp. 91, 97, 98; pretix. Pugioni Fidei. 
H. de Porta, De Linguis Oricnt. p.60. Juan 
I. is said to have crected two schools for 
Arabic; one in the island of Majorca, aud 
the other ut Barcelona. Llistory of the Ex- 


pulsion of the Moriscoes from Spain, in Ged- 
des’s Miscell. Tracts, vol. i. p. 30. 

4 Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. ili, p. 112. 
According to another authority, this deerce 
was first made in a chapter held at Toledo in 
1250. Diago, Cronica Domin. Aragon. lib. i. 
cap. 2, lib. ii. cap. 28. 

5 The work was composed in 1278. Pugio 
Fidei, part. ii. cap. 10. § 1, p. 395, edit. Carp- 
zovii. Its fate is curious. Porchet, a con- 
verted Jew, inthe 14th century transcribed 
a grent part of it into a work which he com- 
posed under the title of Victoria adversus 
Mebrwos, Which was printed in 1520. He ae- 
knowledged his obligations to Martini; an 
act of justice which was not done him by 
Galatinus, who used the sune liberties in his 
Arcana Catholicw Veritatis, printed in 1613. 
De Porta says that Galatinus, when he de- 
parts from the Puyio, copics almost verbally 
from the Capistrum or Noose (another work 
of Martini), as he found by consulting a MS, 
copy of the last-named bool in the library 
of Bologna. Do Linguis Orient. p. 62. Tho 
plagiarism of Galatinus was first detected in 
1603 by Joseph Sealiger, who however con- 
founded Raymond Martini with Raymond 
Sebonde. Lhe Pugio Fidei was at last pub- 
lished entire in 1651, with learncd annota- 
tions by Joseph de Voisin, and clegantly re- 
printed in 1687, under the eare of John 
Benedict Carpzoy, who pretixed to it an In- 
troduction to Jewish thoology. 
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Council of Vienne, held under Pope Clement V. in the year 1311, which 
ordained that Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, should be taught in what- 
ever place the pontifical court might be held, and in the universities of 
Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca,? 

The ardour with which these studies were prosecuted during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, led to the publication of the famous 


Complutensian Polyglot. 


This chef-Peuvre of Spanish erudition was 


executed under the patronage and at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes, 
then Archbishop of Toledo ; a prelate whose pretensions to learning were 
slender,? but whose ambition prompted him to seck distinction equally 


in the convent, the academy, the cabinet, and the field. 


In imitation 


of the celebrated Origen, he projected an edition of the Bible in various 
languages, and expended large sums of money in supporting the learned 


men who were engaged in the undertakin 
their use, and providing the requisite printers and types. 


g, purchasing manuscripts for 
The work 


commenced in the year 1502, and the printing was finished in 1517, in 
six volumes folio, at the press of Complutum, or Alcala de Henares. 
The Old Testament contained the original Hebrew text, the Vulgate or 
Latin version of Jerome, and the Greek version of the Septuagint, 


arranged in three columns ; and at 


the foot of each page of the Penta- 


teuch was printed the Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos, accompanied with 
a Latin translation. The New Testament contained the original Greck, 


and the Vulgate Latin version. 


To the whole were added a grammar 


and dictionary of the Hebrew language, and a Greek lexicon or voca- 


bulary, with some other explanatory treatises. 


John Broear, the son 


of the printer, was accustomed to relate, that when the last sheet came 
from the press, he, being then a boy, was sent in his best clothes with a 
copy of it to the cardinal, who gave thanks to God for sparing him to 
that day, and turning to his attendants, said that he congratulated him- 


self on the completion of that work 


more than on any of the acts which 


had distinguished his administration.* 
Spanish writers have been too lavish of their encomiums on the Poly- 


glot of Alcala. 


1 Clementin. lib. v. tit. i. De Mavistris. 

2 © Ajunthomines esse virum(Ximenium), 
si non literis, morum tamen sanctitute, egre- 
gium.” Martyris Ppist. ep. 160. 

% Its publication, however, was subsequent 
to March 22, 1520, the date of the diploma of 
Leo X. prefixed to the work. Besides Deme- 
trius Ducas, Lebrixa, and Nunez, already 
mentioned, the learned men who took part 
in this work were Diego Lopez de “Zunipa 
(better known by the name of Stunica, in 
his controversies with Nrasmus and Waber 
Stapulensis), Juan de Vergara, Bartolomé de 
Castro (called the Master of Burgos), Pablo 
Coronel, Alfonso, a physician of Alcala, and 
Alfonso de Zamora. ‘he four persons first 
named had the charge of the Greck part of 
the work, and wrote the interlined Latin 
version of the Septuagint. Vergara made 
some important corrections on the Vulgate 


The Hebrew and Greek manuscripts employed by its 


version of the books called Sapiential. The 
three last named were converted Jews, and 
skilled in Hebrew. The Latin translation of 
the Chaldee Paraphrasc, and the Ifebrew 
grammar and dictionary, were the work of 
Zamora. The cardinal is said to have paid 
4000 dueats for four Webrew manuscripts ; 
and the whole undertaking is computed to 
have cost him upwards of 50,000 ducats, The 
price of each copy of tho Polyglot was fixed 
by the Bishop of Avila at six @ucats and a 
half} ‘not judging by the cost of the work, 
which was infinite, but by its utility.” Man- 
dat. Franc. Episcopi Abulensis, pratix. Bibl. 
Complnt. Alv. Gomez, ul iyrda. 

4 Alvwur. Gomez, Vita Ximenii, 36, 37. 
Quintanilla, Vida, p. 135—189. | Archivo 
Complutense, p. 60—55. Le Long, Bibl. Sac. 
edit. Masch, part. i. cap. 8, sec. 2. Goctz, Vers 
theidigung der Complutensiseben Libel. 
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_ of this conccit (as they callit), which, if it to the reader. 


34 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


compilers were neither numerous nor ancient ; and instead of correcting 
the text of the Septuagint from the copies which were in their posses- 
sion, they made alterations of their own, with the view of adapting it’ 
to the Hebrew text. Some of the learned men who laboured in this 
work must have been ashamed of the following specimen of pucrile 
devotion to the Vulgate which occurs in one of the prologues written 
in the name of Ximenes. Speaking of the order in which the matter 
is disposed in the columns, he says: “We have put the version of St 
Jerome between the Hebrew and Septuagint, as between the Synagogue 


‘and Eastern Church, which are like the two thieves, the one on the right 


and the other on the left hand, and Jesus, that is the Roman Church, in 
the middle: for this alone, being founded upon a solid rock, remains 
always immovable in the truth, while the others deviate from the pro- 
per sense of Scripture.”? But notwithstanding these defects, when we 
consider the period at which it was composed, and the example which 
it held out, we cannot hesitate in aflirming that this work reflects great 
credit on its authors, and on the munificence of the prelate at whose 
expense it was executed. 

The Arabic language was also cultivated at this time by some indivi- 
duals in Spain.2 This branch of study was zealously patronised by 
Fernando de Talavera, who, after the overthrow of the Moorish king- 
dom, was appointed the first Archbishop of Granada, This pious and 
amiable prelate, being desirous of converting the Moors who resided in 
his diocese by gentle and rational methods, and consequently of pro- 
moting the knowledge of Christianity among them, encouraged the 
clergy under his charge to make themselves masters of the Arabian 
tongue. With the view of assisting them in this task, he employed his 
chaplain, Pedro de Alcala, a Hieronymite monk, to draw up an Arabic 
grammar, vocabulary, and catechism containing the first rudiments of 
Christian doctrine, for the use of parish priests and catechists ; which 
were the first books ever printed in that language.’ In order the more 
effectually to promote the same object, the archbishop caused the 
religious service to be performed in their vernacular tongue, to such of 
the Moors as had submitted to baptism, or were willing to be instructed ; 
and accordingly, Arabic translations of the Collects from the Gospels and 
Epistles were also made by his orders. It was his intention to have the 
whole Scriptures translated into that language, agreeably to what is said 
to have been done at an early period of the Moorish dominion in Spain.‘ 

1Many Roman Catholiewritersarcashamed is to be found in the Complutensian prologue 
list. Crit. du Vieux Test. p. 
has any meaning, implies a severe censure 350: conf. p. 577. 
on the whole undertaking. Le Long sup- 2 Nicol. Clenardi Epist. p. 278. Widman- 
pressed it in his account of the work. Not stadii Hpist. Dedic. ad Verdinandum Imp. in 


80 Nicolas Ramus, Bishop of Cuba, who, ina Noy. Test. Syria 
commentary on the Words, informs us that 3 Schnurrer, | 


sibl. Arabica, p.16—18, The 


“‘the Hebrew orivinal represents the bad 
thief, and the Septuagint version the good 
thief.” Pére Simon appeared at firstinclined 
to make the Transatlantic bishop responsible 
both for the text and the commentary; but 
he afterwards acknowledges that the tormer 


three tracts were printed at Granada in 1505, 
in the Arabic language, but in Castilian cha- 
racters. 

4 Cyprian de Valera, Exhortacion al Chris- 
tiano Lector ; pretixed to his Spanish trans- 
lation of the Bible. 
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XIMENES OPPOSES THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 35 


These measures, which were applauded by all enlightened men, met 
with the strenuous opposition of Cardinal! Ximenes, who, while he 
wished to be regarded as the patron of learning, was a determined 
enemy to the progress of knowledge. The archbishop had appealed to 
the authority of St Paul, who said: “In the church I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that by my voice I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” But the 
cardinal pleaded that the times were changed, and appealed to St Peter. 
To put the sacred oracles into the hands of those who were but newly 
initiated into our religion, was, in his opinion, to throw pearls before 
swine. Nor did he think it a whit safer to intrust the old Christians 
with this treasure ; for (added he, changing the metaphor), in this old 
age of the world, when religion is so far degencrated trom that purity 
which prevailed in the time of St Paul, the vulgar are in danger of 
wresting the Scriptures to their destruction. Knowing that the com- 
mon people are inclined to revere what is concealed, and to despise 
what is known, the wisest nations have always kept them at a distance 
from the mysteries of religion. Books written by men of approved 
piety, and calculated, by the examples which they propose, or by the 
fervour of their style, to raise the dejected, and recall the minds of men 
from the things of sense to divine contemplation, might be safely circu- 
lated in the vulgar tongue ;' and it was the cardinal’s intention, as 
soon as he found leisure, to publish some works of this description ; 
but the sacred Scriptures ought to be exclusively preserved in the three 
languages in which the inscription on our Saviour’s cross was written ; 
and if ever this rule should be neglected, the most pernicious effects 
would ensue.? This opinion, which is merely a commentary on the 
favourite maxim of the Church of Rome, that ignorance is the mother 
of devotion, has met with the warm approbation of his biographer, and 
was afterwards produced as a proof of his prophetic gift, along with lus 
miracles, in the application which the Colegio Mayor de San Idefonso 
made to the papal court for his canonisation.? The arguments of 
Ximenes were not of a kind to carry conviction to the minds of those 
who favoured enlightened measures ; but they were the arguments of a 
man who, unfortunately for the best interests of Spain, had even then 
acquired great influence in the councils of government, and continued 
for many years to have the chief direction of the affairs of the nation, 
both civil and ecclesiastical. The books which the cardinal had pro- 
mised as a substitute for the Gospels and Hpistles made their appear- 
ance, consisting of treatises of mystic or rather monastic devotion, and 
the lives of some of its most high-flying zealots, both male and female, 
such as the Letters of Santa Catalina de Sena, of Santa Angela de 
Fulgino, and of Santa Matilda, the Degrees of San Juan Climaco, the 


1 Flechier includes ‘‘catechisms, solid and 
simple explanations of Christian doctrine, 
aud other writings caleulated to enliyhten 
the minds of the people,” among the books 
allowed by the cardinal. Histoire du Card. 
Ximenes, tom, i. p, 155, But nothing of 


this kind is mentioned by Gomez, to whom 
he relersas his onlyauthority. Vita Ximenii, 
£583, 

* Gomez, ul supra, 

3 Quintanilla, Vida y Prodigios del 8. Card 
Ximenes, p. 225, 
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Tnstructions of San Vicente Ferrer, and of Santa Clara, the Medita- 


tions of the Carthusian Thomas qendalpho, and the Life of St Thomas 


a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury.? 

The opposition of Ximenes, and the violent and impolitic measures 
which the government adopted against the Jews and Moors, checked 
the cultivation of oriental literature to such a degree, that in the year 
1535, when an enthusiastic scholar visited Spain, he found Hebrew 

neglected, and could not meet with a single native acquainted with 
Arabic, except the venerable Nunez, who still recollected the characters 
‘of a language to which he had paid some attention in his youth? 

A translation of the Scriptures into Spanish, of which I shall after- 
wards speak, had probably little influence in preparing for the introduc- 
tion of the reformed opinions, as all the copies of it appear to have 
been destroyed soon after it came from the press. At the close of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century considerable hght was 
thrown upon the sacred writings by those who studied them in the 
original languages. Pablo de San Maria of Burgos, commonly called 
Paulus Burgensis, a converted Jew, discovered the same acquaintance 
with Hebrew which distinguishes the Postilla, or notes on Scripture, 
by Nicolas de Lira, to which he made additions. Alfonso Tostado, 
Bishop of Avila, who wrote commentaries on the historical books of the 
Old Testament, and on Matthew, had formed correct notions of the 
literal and proper sense of Scripture, and of the duty of an interpreter 
to adhere to it in opposition to the method of the allegorising divines ; 
but he swelled his works toan immoderate bulk, by indulging in digres- 
sions on common places. Pedro de Osma, Professor of Theology at 
Salamanca, employed his talents in correcting the original text of the 
New Testament, by a critical collation of different manuscripts. He 
displayed the same freedom of opinion on doctrinal points; and in 
1479 was forced to abjure eight propositions relating to the power of the 
pope, and the sacrament of penance, which were extracted from a book 
written by him on Confession, and condemned as erroncous by a coun- 
cil held at Alcala.’ Besides his services in the cause of polite literature, 
Antonio Lebrixa wrote several works illustrative of the Scriptures, 
for which he was brought before the Inquisition, and would have ineur- 
red the same censure as De Osma, had he not been so fortunate as to 
secure the protection of their Cz itholie Majesties.® 


1 Quintanilla, p. 141. Gomez, f. 39, a. the first Hebrew book, and the only one by 
2 Nic. Clenardi Hpistola, pp, 229, 278—282. aJow, printed in the Peninsula. None of 
What Antonius has stated respecting a trea- tho Spanish bibliographers appears to have 
tise on Christian Doctrinein Arabic, by Arch- seen a copy of it. Mendez reports it incor- 


‘bishop Ayala, printed at Valencia in 1566, is rectly. Typog. Msp. p. 309. 


more than doubtful. Bibl. Hisp, Nov. ii. 108, 4 Tostati Abulensis Comment. in Evang. 
3 Simon, Hist. Crit. du Vicux Test. liv. iii, Matthwi, cap. xiii. quest. 18; cant. cap. ii. 
chap. 11, p. AG4—AG6. Colomesii Hispan. quest. 57. An abridgment of his commen- 
Orient. p. 212—214. Le Long mentions tary on Matthew was printed, in two volumes 
“ Prophet Priores Hebraice cum Commen- folio, at Seville, in M491, Mendez, p. 179 
tario R. David Kimehi, Leiria in Lusitania, 5 [llescas, Ilist. Pontitical, tom. ii, f. 
1494, fol.” Bibl. Sac. edit. Masch, part i. 86, b. 
cap. i. sect. 2, sec, 37, num. 6. If this is cor- 6 Antonii Nebrissensis A pologia pro scipso ; 
yect, the work referred to must bave been apud Antoni Bibl. Lisp, Vet. ii. 310, 311. 
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FRUITS OF SCRIPTURAL STUDIES. air 


By the labours of these men, together with the writings of their 
countryman Ludovicus Vives, who had settled in the Low Countries, 
and of his friend Erasmus, a salutary change was produced on the 
minds of the youth at the universities. They became disgusted at 
the barbarism of scholastic theology, read the Scriptures for them- 
selves, consulted them in the originals, and from these sources ventured 
to correct the errors of the Vulgate, and to expose the absurd and 
puerile interpretations which had so long passed current under the 
shade of ignorance and credulity. 


Having put the reader in possession of the circumstances connected 
with the state of letters and knowledge which tended to facilitate the 
introduction of the reformed doctrine into Spain, I shall now take a 
view of the obstacles with which it had to contend, of which the most 
formidable by far was the Inquisition, 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE INQUISITION, AND OTHER OBSTACLES TO THE REFORMATION 
IN SPAIN. 


Soon after the Roman empire became Christian, laws were enacted 
subjecting those who propagated erroneous opinions to punishment, 
under the false idea that heresy, or error in matters of revelation, was a 
crime and an offence against the state. The penalties were in general 
moderate, compared with those which were decrecd at a subsequent 
period. Manicheism, which was considered eversive of the princi- 
ples of natural religion and dangerous to morals, was the only heresy 
visited with capital punishment; a penalty which was afterwards ex- 
tended to the Donatists, who were chargeable with exciting tumults in 
various parts of the empire. The bishops of that time were far from 
soliciting the exccution of these penal statutes, which in most instances 
had passed at their desire or with their consent. They flattered them- 
selves that the publication of severe laws, by the terror which it 
inspired, would repress the hardihood of daring innovators, and induce 
their deluded followers to listen to instruction and return to the bosom 
of the faithful church, When at Treves, in 384, Priscillian was put 
to death for Manicheism, St Martin, the Apostle of the French, remon- 
strated with the Emperor Maximus avainst the deed, which was regarded 
with abhorrence by all the bishops of France and Italy.1. St Augustine 
protested to the proconsul of Africa, that if capital punishment was 
inflicted on the Donatists, he and his clergy would sutfer death at the 
hands of these turbulent heretics sooner than be instrumental in bring- 
ing them before the tribunals.? But it is easier to draw than to sheathe 
the sword of persecution ; and the ecclesiastics of a following age were 
zealous in stimulating reluctant magistrates to execute these laws, and 
in procuring the application of them to persons who held opinions which 
their predecessors looked upon as harmless or laudable. In the eleventh 
century capital punishment, even in its most dreadful form, that of 
burning alive, was extended to all who obstinately adhered to opinions 

differing from the received faith. _ 
1 Sulpitii Severi Hist. Sac. lib. ii. cap. 3 Burning alive was, by a constitution of 
47, 49. Constantine, decreed as tho punishment of 
those Jows and Celicoli who should offer 


2 8. Augustini Wpist. ep. 127,ad Donatum, violence, ‘*saxis aut alio furoris yenere,” to 
Procons. Africa. any who had deserted them, and embraced 
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Historians have not pointed out with precision the period at which 
this extension of the penal code took place, or the grounds on which it 
proceeded. Instances of the practice occur previously to the imperial 
edict of Frederic IL. in 1224, and even to that of Frederic I. in 1184.1 
It appears to me to have been at first introduced by confounding the 
different sects which arose with the followers of Manes. Taking advan- 
tage of the circumstance that some individuals belonging to those who 
went by the names of Henricians, Arnoldists, Poor Men of Lyons, and 
Vaudois, held the Jeading tenet of Manicheism, the clergy fixed this 
stigma on the whole body, and called on magistrates to visit them with 
the penalty decreed against that odious heresy. In an ignorant age 
this charge was easily believed. It was in vain that the victims of per- 
secution protested against the indiscriminate accusation, or disowned 
the sentiments imputed to them. By the time that undeniable facts 
cleared their innocence, the public mind had learned to view the 
severity of their fate with indifference or approbation ; and the punish- 
ment of death, under the general phrase of delivering over to the 
secular arm, came to be considered as the common award for 
all who entertained opinions opposite to those of the Church of 
Rome, or who presumed to inveigh against the corruptions of the 
priesthood. 

Other causes, some of which had been long in operation, contributed 
to work, in the course of the eleventh century, a great change on the 
criminal proceedings against heretics. The sentence of excommunica- 
tion, which at first only excluded from the privileges of the church, was 
now considered as inflicting a mark of public infamy on those who 
incurred it ; from which the transition was not difficult, in a supersti- 
tious age, to the idea that it deprived them of all the rights, natural or 
civil, of which they were formerly in possession. The unhappy indivi- 
duals who were struck with this spiritual thunder, felt all the bonds 
which connected them with society suddenly dissolved, and were re- 
garded as objects at once of divine execration and human abhorrence. 
Subjects threw off their allegiance to their legitimate sovereigns ; sove- 
reigns gave up their richest and most peaceable provinces to fire and 
sword ; the territories of a vassal became lawful prey to his neighbours ; 
and a man’s encinies were those of his own house. ‘The Roman pontifts, 
who had extended their authority by affecting an ardent zeal for the 
honour of the Christian faith, found a powerful engine for accomplishing 
their ambitious designs in the Crusades, undertaken at their instigation, 
to deliver the Holy Land, and the sepulchre of Christ, from the pollu- 
tion of infidels. These mad expeditions, whose indirect influence was 
ultimately favourable to European civilisation, were in the mean time 
productive of the worst effects. While they weakened the sovercigns 
Christianity. Cod. lib, i. tit. ix. § 3. Tho of Honorius and Theodosius. Cod. lib. ix. 
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who embarked in them, they increased the power of the popes, and 
placed at their disposal immense armies, which they could direct against 
all who opposed their measures. They perverted, in the minds of men, 
the essential principles of religion, justice, and humanity, by cherishing 
the false idea that it is meritorious to wage war for the glory of the 
Christian name-—by throwing the veil of sanctity over the greatest 
enormities of which a licentious soldiery might be guilty—by conferring 
the pardon’ of their sins on all who arrayed themselves under the 
banners of the cross, and by holding out the palm of martyrdom to 
such as should have the honour to fall in fighting against the enemies 
of the faith. Nor were the popes either dilatory or slack in availing 
themselves of these prejudices. Finding that their violent measures 
for suppressing the Albigenses were feebly seconded by the barons of 
Provence, they proclaimed a crusade against heretics, launched the 
sentence of excommunication against both superiors and vassals, and 
carried on a war of extermination in the south of France during a 
period of twenty years. It was amidst these scenes of blood and horror 
that the Inquisition rose. 

Historians are divided in opinion as to the exact time at which the 
Inquisition was founded. Inquisitors and informers are mentioned in 
a law published by the Emperor Theodosius against the Manicheans ; 
but these were officers of justice appointed by the prefects, and ditfered 
entirely from the persons who became so notorious under these designa- 
tions many centuries after that period The fundamental principle of 
that odious institution was undoubtedly recognised in 1184 by the 
Council of Verona, which, however, established no separate tribunal for 
the pursuit of heretics, but left this task entirely in the hands of the 
bishops. Rainier, Castelnau, and St Dominic, who were sent into 
France at different times from 1198 to 1206, had a commission from 
the pope to search for heretics, and in this sense may be called in- 
quisitors ; but they were invested with no judicial power to pronounce 
a definitive sentence.? The Council of the Lateran in 1218 made no 
innovation on the ancient practice. The Council held at Toulouse in 
1229 ordained that the bishops should appoint, in each parish of their 
respective dioceses, “one priest and two or three laics, who should 
engage upon oath to make a rigorous search after all heretics and their 
abettors, and for this purpose should visit every house from the garret 
to the cellar, together with all subterraneous places where they might 
conceal themselves.”* But the Inquisition, as a distinct tribunal, was 
not erected until the year 1233, when Pope Gregory LX. took from the 
bishops the power of discovering and bringing to judgment the heretics 
who lurked in France, and committed that task to the Dominican friars. 
In consequence of this the tribunal was immediately set up in Toulouse, 

1 Cod. Theodos. lib. xvi. tit. v. leg. 9 de — 8 It was by an act of this council that the 
heereticis. laity were first prohibited from having the 


2 Tlist. Gen. do Langucdog, iii, 130, 134, books of the Old and New Testament. Con- 
558—560, cil. Tolos. can. 14; Labbei Collect. xi, 427. 
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and afterwards in the neighbouring cities, from which it was introduced 
into other countries of Europe.' 

It may be considered as a fact at least somewhat singular, that in 
the proceedings of the first Spanish council whose records have reached 
our time, we find a deeper stigma affixed to the character of informers 
than to that of heretics. The council of Elvira, after limiting the dura- 
tion of the penance of those who might fall into heresy, decreed that 
“if a Catholic become an informer, and any one be put to death or 
proscribed in consequence of his denunciation, he shall not reccive the 
communion, even at the hour of death.”? On a review of criminal 
proceedings in Spain anterior to the establishment of the Court of 
Inquisition, it appears in general that heretics were more mildly treated 
there than in other countries. Jews who relapsed, after having been 
baptised, were subject to whipping and spare diet, according to the age 
of the offenders.’ Those who apostatised to paganism, if nobles or 
freemen, were condemned to exile; and if slaves, to whipping and 
chains The general law against heretics was, that such as refused to 
recant, if priests, should be deprived of all their dignities and property ; 
and if laics, that they should, in addition, be condemned to perpetual 
banishment.’ Even after the barbarous custom of committing obstinate 
heretics to the flames had been introduced into other parts of Europe, 
Spain testified her aversion to sanguinary measures. In 1194, when Al- 
fonso II. of Aragon, at the instigation of the legate of Pope Celestine, pub- 
lished an edict, commanding the Vaudois, and all other sectaries, to quit 
his dominions, those who remained after the time specified were expressly 
exempted from suffering either death or the mutilation of their bodies.® 

No sooner had the Inquisition received the papal sanction, than 
measures were taken for having it introduced into Spain, where the 
Dominicens had already established convents of their order. In the 
course of the thirteenth century, inquisitorial tribunals were perma- 
nently erected in the principal towns of the kingdom of Aragon, from 
which they were extended to Navarre.” Though a papal brief was 
issued in 1236 for the special purpose of introducing the Holy Office 
into Castile, and Ferdinand III., surnamed the Saint, is said to have 
carried with his own hand the wood destined for burning his subjects, 
yet it does not appear that there ever was a permanent tribunal in that 
kingdom under the ancient form of the Inquisition ; either because 
heresy had made little progress among the Castilians, or because they 
were averse to the new method of extirpating it.’ 

1 Histoire Generale de Languedoc, par Le wards called Finiliavs of the Inquisition. 
Pere Vaisette, tom. iii, pp. 131, 383, 304—  Llorente, i, 51—d4. 
395. Mosheim, cent. xiii, part ii, chap. v. 2 Concil. Mliberit. can. 22, 73. 
sect, 4. Llorente, chap. ii, It appears, 3 Coneil. Tolet. LX. can. 17, Anno 655, 
however, from a constitution of Irederic 4 Ibid. XIUL. can. 11. Anno 681. 
Il. that the Dominicans in 1229 acted as 6 Ley. Goth, lib. xii. tit. ii, de heret. lex 2, 
apostolical inquisitors in Italy, where St 6 Pogna, Comment. in Direct. Inquis, Nic. 
Dominic had erected, under the name of the Wimerici: Llorente, i. 31. 


Militia of Christ, a secular order, whose em- 7 Tlorente, i. 77, 85, 97. 
ployment auswered to that of those afters 8 Lbid, i. 77, 85, 88, 95. 
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The mode of proceeding in the court of Inquisition, when first erected, 
was simple, and differed very little from that which was followed in the 
ordinary courts of justice. In particular, the interrogatories put to 
persons accused, and to witnesses, were short and direct, evincing 
merely a desire to ascertain the truth on the subjects of inquiry! But 
this simplicity soon gave place to asystem of the most complicated and 
iniquitous circumvention. Grossly ignorant of judicial matters, the 
Dominicans modelled their new court after what is called in the Roman 
Church, The Tribunal of Penance. Accustomed, in the confessional, to 
penetrate into the secrets of conscience, they converted to the destruc- 
tion of the bodies of men all those arts which a false zeal had taught 
them to employ for the saving of their souls. Inflamed with a passion 
for extirpating heresy, and persuading themselves that the end sancti- 
fied the means, they not only acted upon, but formally laid down, as a 
rule for their conduct, maxims founded on the grossest deceit and arti- 
fice, according to which they sought in every way to ensnare their 
victims, and by means of false statements, delusory promises, and a 
tortuous course of examination, to betray them into confessions which 
proved fatal to their lives and fortunes.? To this mental torture was 
soon after added the use of bodily tortures, together with the conceal- 
ment of the names of witnesses. 

After this court had subsisted for two centuries and a half, it under- 
went what its friends have honoured with the name of a reform ; in 
consequence of which it became a more terrible engine of persecution 
than before. Under this new form it is usually called The Modern 
Inquisition, though it may with equal propriety bear the name of the 
Spanish, as it originated in Spain, and has been confined to that country, 
including Portugal, and the dominions subject to the two monarchies, 

The war of the Albigenses was the pretext used by the popes for the 
establishment of The Ancient Inquisition ; the necessity of checking the 
apostasy of the converts from Judaism was urged as the reason for 
introducing the moderns While the Spaniards were engaged in con- 
tinual wars with one another or with the Moors, the Jews, who had 
been settled for ages in the Peninsula, by addicting themselves to trade 
and commerce, had, in the fourteenth century, engrossed the wealth of 
the nation, and attained to great influence in the government both of 
Castile and Aragon. Those who were indebted to them, and those who 
envied them on account of the civil oftices which they held, united in 
stirring up the religious prejudices of the populace against them ; and 
in one year five thousand Jews fell a sacrifice to popular fury. With 
the view of saving their lives, many submitted to baptism, and it is 

1 See the Jnterrogationes ad Hereticos, and rand, in Thesaur. Nov, Anecdot. tom. v. p. 
the extracts from the proceedings of the in- 1785—1798. Pxtracts from them are given 
quisitors of Carcassone and Avignon, pub- by Sismondi, who has pointed out the malig- 
lished in Hist. Gen. de Languedoc, tom. iii, nant influence which the proccedings of the 
Preuves, pp. 872, 485—441. Inquisition exerted on the criminal jaris- 


2 See two ancient treatises published by prudence of France. Vist. of the Crusades 
the Benedictine fathers, Martene and Du- aguinst the Albigenses, p. 220—226. 
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THE MODERN INQUISITION. 43 


computed that, in the course of a few years, nearly a million of persons 
renounced the law of Moses and made profession of the Christian faith. 
The number of converts, as they were called, was increased in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, by the zeal of the Dominican mis- 
sionaries, and especially of St Vincent Ferrer, to whom the Spanish 
historians have ascribed more miracles and conversions than were 
wrought by the apostles.’ These converts were called Vew Christians, 
and sometimes dA/arranos, from a form of execration in use among the 
Jews. As their adoption of the Christian profession proceeded from 
the fear of death, or a desire to secure secular emoluments, rather than 
internal persuasion, the greater part repented of having abjured the 
religion of their fathers, and resumed the practice of its rites in secret, 
while they publicly conformed to those of the Christians. This forced 
conformity could not fail to be painful to their minds, and was relaxed 
in proportion as the fears which they felt for their safety abated. The 
consequence was, that many of them were discovered by the monks, 
who cried out that, if some severe means were not adopted to repress 
the evil, the whole body of converted Jews would soon relapse into 
their former habits, and the faith of the Old Christians would be cor- 
rupted and overthrown by these concealed apostates with whom they 
were intermingled. But, although more immediately intended to guard 
the fidelity of the New Christians, the modern Inquisition, like the 
ancient, was charged with the discovery and punishment of all kinds of 
heresy, and extended its jurisdiction over the Old Christians, as well as 
Jewish and Moorish converts. 

It is proper that the names of those individuals to whom Spain owes 
this institution should not be forgotten. The most active were Felippe 
de Barberis, inquisitor of Sicily, and Alfonso de Hoyeda, prior of Seville, 
both of them Dominican friars, assisted by Nicolas Franco, Bishop of 
Treviso, who was at that time nuncio from Pope Sixtus LY. to the 
Spanish court. 

The whole of Spain was at this period united into one kingdom by 
the marriage of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, and Isabella, Queen of 
Castile. Ferdinand readily acceded to a proposal which gave him the 
prospect of filling his coffers by means of contiscations ; it was equally 
agreeable to Sixtus, from its tendency to promote the views of the 
court of Rome; and they succeeded, by the help of the friars, in over- 
coming the repugnance which it excited in the humane but superstitious 


1 Zurita, Annales, tom, ii. f. 444: conf. f. 
30. Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Vet. tom. ii, 205— 
207. %In support of his opinion that the 
printed sermons of St Vincent Ferrer were 
taken from his mouth and translated into 
Latin by some of his hearers, Nicolas An- 
tonio says: ‘SAs he preached, wherever he 
went, in his own native tongue of Valencia, 
tokuglsh, French, and Itahans, all of whom, 
by a most undoubted miracle, understood 
him, it is impossible that the same scrmons 
could be conceived and delivered in the ver- 


nacular tongue, and turned into Latin, by 
the same individual, who was so much occu- 
pied, and preached to the people extempore 
and from inspiration rather than premedi- 
tation.” Ul supra, p. 206. With all deterence 
to the learned historian, we should think 
that this reasoning, if it prove anything, 
proves that the hearers of St Vincent pos- 
sessed more miraculous powers than himself, 
and that they should have been canonised 
rather than the preacher, 
2 Llorente, i, 143, 144. 
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44 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


mind of Isabella. The bull for establishing the Inquisition in Castile 
was issued on the 1st of November 1478 ; and on the 17th of September 
1480, their Catholic Majesties named the first inquisitors, who com- 
menced their proceedings on the 2d of January 1481, in the Dominican 
convent of St Paul at Seville. The tribunal did not, however, assume a 
permanent form until two years after, when friar Thomas Torquemada, 
Prior of Santa Cruz, in the town of Segovia, was placed at its head, 
under the designation of Inquisitor-general, first of Castile, and after- 
wards of Aragon.? 'Torquemada proceeded without delay to exercise the 
high powers with which he was intrusted, by choosing his assessors, and 
erecting subordinate tribunals in different cities of the united kingdom, 
Over the whole was placed the Council of the Supreme, consisting of the 
inquisitor-general as president, and three counsellors, two of whom were 
doctors of law. This regulated and controlled the inferior tribunals ; 
and by its fundamental laws the counscllors had a deliberative voice on 
all questions relating to civil law, but a consultative voice only in 
those which appertained to ecclesiastical law, of which Torquemada was 
constituted the sole judge by the apostolical bulls. These counsellors 
appear to have been appointed with the view of preventing encroach- 
ments on the secular anthorities, and accordingly altereations did some- 
times arise between the Inquisitors-eeneral and the Counsellors of the 
Supreme ; but as the latter were all of the clerical order, and as no clear 
line of distinction between civil and ecclesiastical affairs was drawn, the 
questions which came before the court were generally brought under the 
rules of canon law, or, in other words, decided according to the pleasure 
of the president. Torquemada’s next employment was to form a body 
: of laws for the government of his new tribunal. This appeared in 1484; 
additions were made to it from time to time ; and, as a diversity of 
practice had crept into the subordinate courts, the inquisitor-general 
Valdes, in 1561, made a revisal of the whole code, which was published 
in eighty-one articles, and continues, with the exception of a few slight 
alterations, to be the law to this day.? From these constitutions, as 
illustrated by the authentic documents connected with the history of the 
Inquisition which have been lately made public, a correct idea may be 
formed of the mode of process observed in that dreadful tribunal. — In- 
stead, however, of entering here into details which may be found else- 
where, I shall select such particulars as show that the Inquisition pos- 
sessed powers which enabled it effectually to arrest the progress of 
knowledge, and to crush every attempt which might be made for the 
reformation of religion and the church. 
The first thing which presents itself to our view, is the immense 
apparatus which the Inquisition possesses for the discovery of heresy 


1 Tlescas, Hist. Pontifical, tom. ii. f.101,a, el muy reverendo Senor Fray Thomas de 
Zurita, Annales, lib. xx. sect. 49. Llorente, i, Torquemada,” &e. Madrid, 1576.“ Co- 
145, 148—151. pilacion de las Instrucciones del Oficio de la 

2 The editions I have used are the follow- santa Inquisivion, hechas en Toledo, ano de 
ing: ‘*Copilacion de las Iustruciones del mil y quinientos y sesenta y uno.” Ibid, 
Otficio de la sancta Inquisicion, hechas por 1612. 
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and the apprehension of those who are suspected of having incurred its 
taint. Deceived by the importance attached to denunciation in the 
instructions of the Holy Office, some writers would lead us to believe 
that there is no way in which a process can be commenced before the 
Inquisition, except by a formal charge preferred by some individual ; 
whereas the truth is, that information, in whatever way it may be ob- 
tained, is sufficient for this purpose! The Inquisition is not only a 
court of justice, but also, as its name intimates, a body of police, 
employed in discovering the offences on which it is afterwards to sit 
in judgment. Every individual belonging to its tribunals, supreme or 
subordinate, from the inquisitor-general down to the lowest alguazil or 
familiar, is charged with this employment. At those periods when its 
vigilance was aroused by the alarm of heresy, it had its secret spies and 
authorised agents at every port and pass of the kingdom, as regularly as 
government had its tide-waiters and custom-house oflicers, armed with 
authority to arrest the persons and property of all who incurred their 
suspicions. In addition to its internal resources, it avails itself of the 
superstitious prejudices of the people, whom it raises en masse, to drive 
the poor heretics into the legal toils spread for them in all parts of the 
country. At any time which it judges proper, but statcdly on two 
Sundays every year during Lent, an edict is published in all the churches 
of the kingdom, requiring every one who knows any person suspected 
of heresy to give information to the Inquisition within six days, upon 
pain of incurring mortal sin and excommunication by their silence. 
At the same time the priests in the confessional exert all the influence 
which they possess over the minds of their penitents to persuade them 
to comply with this order. In this way the worst and the best, the 
weakest and the strongest passions of the human breast are engaged ; 
and persons are induced to become informers from private malice, from 
pious scruples, and from selfish fears. The father sometimes informs 
against his own child, the wife against her husband, and the love-sick 
maiden against the object af her tenderest attachment. Though the 
holy Fathers prefer a process by denunciation to one ex officio,’ and in 
order to encourage informers conceal their names, yet anonymous in- 
formations are received without any scruple, provided they furnish the 
smallest clue by which the charge may be brought home to the accused. 
One prosecution is often the means of fastening the suspicion of heresy 
on a number of individuals ; for it is an invariable rule with the inquisi- 
tors, not to inform a witness of the particular object for which he is 
cited, but to commence by desiring him to task his memory and say if 
he recollects having seen or heard anything which appeared to be incon- 
sistent with the Catholic faith ; in consequence of which, he is led to 
mention names not implicated in the process, If, upon inquiry, the 
inquisitors are of opinion that they will find it difficult to convict the 

1 “ Quando los Inquisidoros se juntaren otra qualqnicr causa so huviere recebido,” 


a ver las testificacioncs que resultan de &e._ Instrucciones de 1561, art. 1. 
alguna visita, o do otro manera, O que por 2 Instruc. de 1561, art. 19. 
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suspected person, they do not examine him, because this would only 
serve to put him on his guard ; nor do they use any means to recover 
him from the supposed errors into which he has fallen ; but suspending’ 
their proccedings, wait until they obtain additional proof to substan- 
tiate the charge. If the evidence is deemed sutticient, they issue the 
order of arrest to the alguazil, who, accompanied by the sequestrator 
and receiver of goods, instantly repairs to the house of the accused ; and, 
provided the latter has absconded, the familiars are furnished, not only 
with a minute description of his person, but also with his picture, so 
that it is next to impossible that their prey can escape them.? 

Nor is it less difticult for a person to escape without condemnation, if 
he once has had the misfortune to be apprehended. It is only in the 
way of being able to convict him of heresy, that the inquisitors are 
entitled to seize on his property ; and as it is an established maxim of 
theirs that the Holy Oflice cannot err, they consider it as a reflection 
on its proceedings if any individual whom it has apprehended shall clear 
himself from suspicion. Without acquainting him cither with his 
accuser or the charge brought against him, every art is employed, both 
by his judges in the repeated examinations to which they subject him, 
and also by the jailer to whose care he is intrusted, to induce the pri- 
soner to confess that he has been guilty of some offence against the 
faith, He is strictly interrogated as to his kindred, connections, 
acquaintances, and manner of life; the records of all the tribunals of 
the Holy Olfice are ordered to be searched ; and if it is found that any 
of his ancestors or relations, however remote, cither in the male or 
female line, or any of those with whom he has consorted, were Jews, 
Moors, or heretics, or had incurred the censures of the Inquisition, this 
circumstance is regarded as sufficient to fasten on him a legitimate pre- 
sumption of guilt. Even a failure to repeat the Ave Maria or creed 
exactly after the manner of the Roman Church, is viewed in the same light.’ 

The impenctrable secresy with which all the proceedings of the 
Inquisition are shrouded, is at once an instrument of terror, and an 
encouragement to every species of injustice. Every person who enters 
its walls is sworn, before he is permitted to depart, to observe the most 
profound silence as to all that he may have seen, heard, or uttered.* The 


1 Instrucciones do 1561, art. 4. Llorente struc. de ann. 1561, art 13—15, Montanus, ut 
appears to have mistaken the latter part of supra, p. 17—24.  Llorente, il. 802, 303. 
this article, which he translates thus: Frampton's Narrative, in Strype’s Annals, i. 
“Cette mesure (linterrogatoire) ne sert qu’ 240, 241, 
le rendre plus réservé et plus attentif a eviter 4Mr Townsend relates that the Dutch 
tout ce qui pourrait agyraverles soupgonsou consul, with whom he became acquainted 
les prenves acquises contre lui.” Hist.de during his travels in Spain in 1757, could, 
MInquis. tom. ii, p. 298. The original words never be prevailed on to give an account of 
are: ** Semejantes examencs sirven mas de his imprisonment in the Inqnisition at Bar- 
avisar los testiticados, que de otro buen celona, which had happened thirty-tive years 
efecto: y assi cunviene mas aguarder qne before, and betrayed the greatest agitation 
sobrevenga nueva provanga, o nuevos in- when pressed to say anything about the 


dicios,” treatinent he had received. IlLis fellow-pri- 
2 Ree. Gonsaly. Montani Inquis. Hisp. soner, M. Falconet, who was but a boy, 
Artes Detectir, pp. 8, 14, 16. turned grey-headed during his short confine- 


8 Instrucioncs de ann. 148S, art. 9 In- ment, and to the day of his death, though 
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names of the witnesses are carefully concealed from the prisoner ; and 
they are not confronted with him, nor, so far as appears, with one 
another.’ No check is imposed on the infidelity or ignorance of the 
notaries or clerks who take down the depositions. ‘The accused is not 
furnished with a copy of the evidence against him, but merely with such 
garbled extracts as his judges are pleased to order; and, taking advan- 
tage of the different modes of expression used by the witnesses in speak- 
ing of the same fact, the procurator-fiscal often converts one charge 
into three or four, by which means the prisoner is thrown into confusion 
on his defence, and exposed to popular odium, as a person laden with 
crimes, if he is ultimately brought out in the public auto-da-fé. Every- 
thing which the witnesses in their examination may have said in his 
favour, or which might be conducive to his exculpation, is studiously 
and totally suppressed. 

The same partial and unjust rules are observed in forming the 
extracts which, both at the commencement and termination of the pro- 
cess, are submitted to certain divines, called Qualificators of the Holy 
Office, whose business it is to say whether the propositions imputed to 
the accused individual are heretical, or to what degree they subject hin 
to the suspicion of heresy. These individuals, besides, are generally 
monks or scholastic divines, imbued with false notions, and ready to 
qualify, or stigmatise as heretical, opinions sanctioned by the authority 
of the most approved doctors of the church, merely because they have 
not met with them in the contracted circle of their studies. 

It is not easy to conceive a greater mockery of justice than is to be 
found in the provisions made for the defence of the prisoner. The 
judges appoint one of their advocates to act as his counsel, who has no 
means of defending his clicnt except the garbled extracts from the 
depositions of the witnesses already mentioned. But the truth is, that 
his ability is as great as his inclination ; for, while nominally the advo- 
cate of the prisoner, he is really the agent and proctor of the court, in 
obedience to whose directions, given at the time of his nomination, he 
labours in most instances to induce his client to confess and throw him- 


self on the mercy of his judges.? 


retired to Montpellier, observed the most 
tenacious silence on the subject. He had de- 
stroyed a picture of the Virgin; and his 
friend the Dutch consul, being present und 
not turning accuser, was considered as a 
partnerin his guilt. Townsend's Journey 
through Spain, vol. ii. p. 330. 

1 Jlorente, in his abridgment of the con- 
stitutions of Valdes, speuks as if the wit- 
nesses were confronted with one another, 
(tom, ii. p. 306); but I perceive nothing in 
the original document to warrant this inter- 
pretation. Instruc. de. ann. 1561, art 26. 
The same historian, rather inconsistently, 
interprets another article as expressly pro- 
hibiting that practice, (p. 327); whereas that 
article prohibits tho confronting of the wit- 
nesses with tho prisoner. Its title is: ** No 


Nor is the pretended privilege of 


se careen los testigos con los reos.” Instruc. 
de ann, 1561, art. 72, 

* Tustrue. de ann, 1484, art. 16. Instruc, de 
ann, 1561, art, 23. Llorente, i. 8309—312, By 
the Instructions of 1484 the accused was 
allowed the benefit of a procurator, as well as 
an advocate ; but those of 1461 deprived bim 
of that privilege, ‘* because it had been found 
to be attended with many inconveniences” (a 
word frequently used in the regulations of 
the Inquisition as an excuse for the most 
glaring violations of justice): ‘ porque la 
expericnecia ba mostrado muchos inconve- 
nientes que dello suclen resultar.” Instruc. 
do ann. 1561, art. 35, If the accused is under 
aye, he is allowed a tufor, (ib. wrt. 25); but 
the tutelage is given to the wolf, one of the 
memals of the Inquisition being often ap- 
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challenging the witnesses less nugatory and insulting to the prisoner. 
Deprived of every means of knowing the persons who have deponed 
against him, he can have recourse to conjecture only ; malice is the sole 
ground of exception which he is permitted to urge. He may have been 
accused from fanaticism, fear, or ignorant scruples, or his personal 
enemy may have put forward, as the instrument of his malice, an 
individual whom the prisoner would never think of suspecting ; and 
sometimes the procurator-fiscal takes the precaution of secretly estab- 
lishing the credibility of his witnesses beforehand, with the view of 
defeating the challenge. The inquisitors are uniformly disposed to 
favour the witnesses for the prosecution, and to screen them from pun- 
ishment, even in cases of perjury.’ Nor is this evil to be traced to the 
character of particular judges ; it springs from the very genius of the 
tribunal, which induces all who are connected with it to set at defiance 
the most essential principles of justice by which every other court is 
governed, and even to disregard its own regulations, for the sake of 
encouraging informations and indulging a morbid jealousy. Of the same 
illusory nature is the privilege which, in certain cases, they give the 
prisoner to bring forward exculpatory evidence. For, in the first place, 
he is restricted in his choice of witnesses. While the testimony of per- 
sons of all descriptions—relations, domestics, New Christians, malefac- 
tors, infamous characters, children, and even idiots, is admissible 
against him,’ he on the contrary is directed to name, for his exculpa- 
tion, only Christians of ancient race, of unimpeached character, and who 
are neither his relatives nor domestics. And, in the second place, the 
tribunal reserves to itself the power of examining such of the prisoner’s 
witnesses only as it shall judge “most fit and worthy of credit.”* 

The injustice of the inquisitorial process can only be equalled by its 
cruelty. Persons of undoubted veracity, who had the happiness to 
escape from the secret prisons of the Inquisition during the sixteenth 
century, have described them as narrow and gloomy cells, which ad- 
mitted the light only by a small chink,—damp, and resembling graves 
more than prisons, if they were subterrancous ; and if they were 
situated in the upper part of the building, feeling in summer like 
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heated furnaces.* At present they are described as in general good 
vaulted chambers, well lighted, free of humidity, and of such size as to 


allow the prisoner to take a little exercise. But even those who give 
the most favourable description of these abodes admit that nothing can 


2 Liorente, ii. 811. Montanus, 41. 
% Instrucciones de ann. 1561, art. 36. 


_pointed to that office. Montanus, pp. 34, 
33 
4 Montanus, 105. Frampton’s Narrative of 


1 Vlorente, i. 814, 315. Montanus, 54—57. 


False witnesses are either such as falsely 
accuse a person of heresy, or such as, when 
interrogated, falscly declare that they know 
nothing avainst the person accused, ** In the 
course of my rescarches,” says Llorente, 
**T have often found witnesses of this second 
elass punished, but seldom or never those of 
the first.” (VP. 232.) 


his Imprisonment, in Strype’s Annals, i. 239. 

5 Tilorente, i, 800. An intelligent native of 
Spain, who had inspected the secret. prisons 
ot the Holy Oftice at Bareclona, confirmed to 
me the account given by Llorente; adding, 
bowever, that there was one of them below 
ground, which answered in every respect to 
the description given by Montanus. 
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be conceived more frightful than the situation of the individual who is 
immured in them, left as he is to conjecture respecting his accuser and 
the particular crime with which he is charged ; kept in ignorance of 
the state of his process; shut out from every kind of intercourse with 
his friends ; denied even the consolation of conversing confidentially 
with the person to whom his defence has been intrusted ; refused all 
use of books ; afraid, if he has a fellow-prisoner for a few days, to do 
more than exchange salutations with him, lest he should be confiding 
in a spy ; threatened if he hum a tune, and especially a sacred one, to 
relieve his languor ; plunged, during the rigour of the winter months, 
in total darkness for fifteen hours of every day in an abode that never 
saw the cheerful blaze of a fire ; and, in fine, knowing that if ever he 
should be sct free, he must go out to the world lost for ever in public 
opinion, and loaded with an infamy, heavier than that of the pardoned 
assassin or parricide, which will attach to his children of the remotest 
generation. What wonder that such prisoners as are not induced, at 
an carly period of their confinement, to confess guilt, become a prey 
to dejection, and scek relief from their miseries in death, or else sink 
into a hopeless and morbid insensibility, from which the rack itsclf is 
scarcely sufficient to rouse them ? 

That part of the process which relates to the torture is a monstrous 
compound of injustice and barbarity. If, after the evidence is closed, 
the tribunal find that there is only a demi-proof of guilt against the 
prisoner, it is warranted, by its instructions, to have recourse to the 
torture, in order to foree him to furnish additional evidence against him- 
self.1 He is allowed, indeed, to appeal to the Council of the Supreme 
against the sentence of the inquisitors ordering him to be tortured ; but 
then, by a refinement in cruelty, it is provided that the inquisitors 
shall be judges of the validity of this appeal, and, “if they deem it fri- 
volous, shall proceed to the execution of their sentence without delay.”? 
In this case, the appeal of the poor prisoner is as little heard of as are 
the shricks which he utters in the subterraneous den to which he is 
conducted without delay, where every bone is moved from its socket, 
and the blood is made to start from every vein of his body. But it is 
not my intention to shock the feelings of the reader by any description 
of the infernal operation ; and, instead of trusting myself to make any 
reflections of my own on a practice so disgraceful to human nature, I 
shall merely quote those of the late historian and ex-scerctary of the 
Inquisition. “I do not stop,” says he, “to describe the several kinds of 
torture inflicted on the accused by order of the Inquisition ; this task 
having been executed with suflicient exactness by a great many his- 
torians. On this head, I declare that none of them can be accused of ex- 

1 Instrue. de ann. 1484, art. 15. By this re- lations of Valdes profess to qualify that law, 
gulation, the prisoner, if he confesses during but still in the way of leaving it to the dis- 
the torture, and ratifics his confession next cretion of the inquisitors to act up to it in all 
day, is held as convicted, and consequently its severity. Instruc. de ann, 1561, art. 53. 


is relaxcd, or doomed to the fire, ‘tho reyu- 2 Instruc, do ann. 156], art. 50, 
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aggeration. I have read many processes which have struck and pierced 
me with horror, and I could regard the inquisitors who had recourse to 
such methods in no other light than that of cold-blooded barbarians. 
Suffice it to add, that the Council of the Supreme has often been ob- 
liged to forbid the repetition of the torture in the same process ; but 
the inquisitors, by an abominable sophism, have found means to render 
this prohibition almost useless, by giving the name of suspension to that 
cessation from torture which is imperiously demanded by the imminent 
danger to which the victim is exposed of dying among their hands. 
My pen refuses to trace the picture of these horrors, for I know no- 
thing more opposed to the spirit of charity and compassion which Jesus 
Christ inculcates in the Gospel, than this conduct of the inquisitors ; 
and yet, in spite of the scandal which rt has given, there is not, after the 
eighteenth century is closed, any law or decree abolishing the torture.” } 

Of the punishments inflicted by the Inquisition, of the San-benito or 
coat of infamy, and of the Auto-da-fé, with all its dread accompaniments, 
we shall have too much occasion to speak in the sequel. 

The principles of the ancient and modern Inquisition were radically 
the same, but they assumed a more malignant form under the latter 
than under the former. Under the ancient Inquisition, the bishops had 
always a certain degree of control over its proceedings ; the law of 
secresy was not so rigidly enforced in practice; greater liberty was 
allowed to the accused on their defence; and in some countries, as in 
Aragon, in consequence of the civil rights acquired by the people, the 
inquisitors were restrained from sequestrating the property of those 
whom they convicted of heresy.? But the leading difference between 
the two institutions consisted in the organisation of the latter into one 
great independent tribunal, which, extending over the whole kingdom, 
was governed by one code of laws, and yielded implicit obedience to 
one head. The inquisitor-gencral possessed an authority scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the king or the pope ; by joining with either of them, 
he proved an overmatch for the other; and when supported by both, 
his power was irresistible. The ancient Inquisition was a powerful 
engine for harassing and rooting out a small body of dissidents ; the 
modern Inquisition stretched its iron arms over a whole nation, upon 
which it lay like a monstrous incubus, paralysing its exertions, crush- 
ing its energies, and extinguishing every other fecling but a sense of 
weakness and terror, 

In the course of the first year in which it was erected, the Inquisition 
of Seville, which then extended over Castile, committed two thousand 
persons alive to the flames, burnt as many in effigy, and condemned 
seventeen thousand to different penances.s According to a moderate 
computation, from the same date to 1517, the year in which Luther 
made his appearance, thirteen thousand persons were burnt alive, eight 
thousand seven hundred were burnt in effigy, and one hundred and 

1 Lloronte, i. 306—309. 2 Ibid. p. 168, 8 Mariana, Hist. Hisp. lib. xxiv. cap 17. 
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THE INQUISITION versus LEARNING. 51 


sixty-nine thousand seven hundred and twenty-three were condemned 
to penances; making in all one hundred and ninety-one thousand 
four hundred and twenty-three persons condemned by the several 
tribunals of Spain in the course of thirty-six years. There is reason 
for thinking that this estimate falls much below the truth. For 
from 1481 to 1520 it is computed that in Andalusia alone thirty thou- 
sand persons informed against themselves, from the dread of being 
accused by others, or in the hope of obtaining a mitigation of their 
sentence.? And down to the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the instances of absolution were so rare, that one is scarcely to be 
found in a thousand cases ; the inquisitors making it a point that, if 
possible, none should escape without bearing a mark of their censure, 
as at least suspected de levi, or in the lowest degree.® 

It was to be expected that the inquisitors would exert their power in 
checking the cultivation of biblical learning. In 1490 many copies of 
the Hebrew Bible were committed to the flames at Seville hy the order 
of Torquemada; and in an auto-da-fé celebrated soon after at Sala- 
manca, six thousand volumes shared the same fate, under the pretext 
that they contained judaism, magic, and other illicit arts.s Deza, 
Archbishop of Seville, who had succeeded Torquemada as inquisitor- 
general, ordered the papers of Lebrixa to be seized, and passed sentence 
against him as suspected of heresy, for the corrections which he had 
made on the text of the Vulgate, and his other labours in elucidation 
of the Scriptures. “The archbishop’s object,” says Lebrixa, in an apo- 
logy which he drew up for himself, “was to deter me from writing. He 
wished to extinguish the knowledge of the two languages on which our 
religion depends ; and I was condemned for impiety, because, being no 
divine but a mere grammarian, I presumed to treat of theological sub- 
jects. Ifa person endeavour to restore the purity of the sacred text, 
and point out the mistakes which have vitiated it, unless he will retract 
his opinions, he must be loaded with infamy, excommunicated, and 
doomed to an ignominious punishment ! Is it not enough that I submit 
my judgment to the will of Christ in the Scriptures ? must I also reject 
as false what is as clear and evident as the hght of truth itself? What 
tyranny! to hinder a man, under the most cruel pains, from saying 
what he thinks, thongh he express himself with the utmost respect for 
religion ! to forbid him to write in his closet or in the solitude of a pri- 
son! to speak to himself, or even to think! On what subject shall we 


1 Llorente, iv. 251—256. These numbers are 
taken from the calculation made by Llorente, 
after he had, with great care and imparti- 
ality, lowered his estimates, and corrected 
some errors into which he had fallen in an 
early part of his work, owing to his not hav- 
ing attended to the exact years in which 
some of the provincial tribunals were erected, 
Tom, i. 272—281, 341, 360, 

2 Puigblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, i. 
158. According to this author the number 


of the reconciled and banished in Andalusia, 
from 1480 to 1520, was a hundred thousand ; 
while forty-five thonsand were burnt alive in 
the archbishopric of Seville. Ibid. vol. ii. p. 
180, 

8 Llorente, i, 319—321. Hence the pro- 
verb :— 


Devant lInguisition, quand on vient a jubo, 
Si Von ne sort roti, Mon yort au moins thunbe. 


4 Ibid. i. 281, 456. 
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52 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


employ our thoughts, if we are prohibited from directing them to those 
sacred oracles which have been the delight of the pious in every age, 
and on which they have meditated by day and by night ?” 1 

Arbitrary as this court was in its principles, and tyrannical and cruel 
as it has proved in its proceedings, so blinded did the Spanish nation 
become as to felicitate itself on the establishment of the Inquisition. 
The cities of ancient Greece vied with one another for the honour of 
having given birth to Homer. The citics of modern Germany have 
warmly disputed the honour of having invented the art of printing. 
Even the credit of having first adopted this German invention has given 
rise to an honourable rivalry among the states of Italy ; and the mon- 
astery of St Subiac, in the Campagna di Roma, has endeavoured to 
wrest the palm from both Milan and Venice.* But the cities of Spain 
have engaged in a more than inglorious contest for the credit of having 
been the first seat of an institution which, after failing to strangle 
learning in its birth, has all along persecuted it with the most unrelent- 
ing malice. The claims of the inhabitants of Seville are engraven on a 
monument erected in their city to the memory of this event. Segovia 
has contested this honour with Seville, and its historians are seriously 
divided on the question whether the Holy Office held its first sitting in 
the house of the Marquis de Moya or in that of the Majorat de Caceres.* 

It is but justice, however, to the Spaniards to state, that this per- 
verted and degrading sentiment was the effect of the Inquisition, and 
formed no original trait in the national character. The fact is now 
ascertained beyond all question, that the erection of this tribunal was 
viewed by the nation with the greatest aversion and alarm.‘ Talavera, 
tne excellent Archbishop of Granada, resisted its introduction with all 
his influence. The most enlightened Spaniards of that age spoke of its 
proceedings with horror and shame. “The Josses and misery which 
the evil ministers of the Inquisition have brought on my country can 
never be enough deplored,” says the Chevalier de Cordova, Gonzalez de 
Ayora, in a letter to the secretary of King Ferdinand.’ “O unhappy 
Spain, mother of so many heroes, how unjustly disgraced by such a 
horrible scourge!” exclaims Peter Martyr. D’Arbucs, the first in- 


1 Anton. Nebriss. Apologia pro seipso: 
Antonii Bibl. isp. Nova, tom. ii. 138, Llor- 
ente, i. 345. 

2 Ginguené, Hist. Liter. d'Italie, tom. iii. 
p. 271. 

$ Llorente, i. 151. This is astonishing; 
but what follows is still moreso. ‘f During 
my residence in London,” says Liorente, ‘I 
heard some Catholics say that the Inquisi- 
tion had been useful in Spain by preserving 
tho Catholic faith; and that it would have 
boen well for France if she had had a simi- 
lar establishment.” ‘ An Wnglish Catholic 
priest, in my hearing, made an apology for 
it.” Ibid. pref. p.xxi., and tom, ii. p. 283. 

4 Mariana, Hist. Hisp. lib. xxiv. cap, 17. 
Pulgar, Cronic. de los Reyes Catol. part ii. 
cap. 77. Llorento refers, as wituesses of the 


fact, to Galindezde Carabajal, historiographer 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, and to Andres 
Bernaldez, chaplain to the inquisitor-general 
Deza. Tom. i. p. 185. Pulgar, a contempo- 
rary writer of great judgment and taste, was 
not mercly an enemy to the Inquisition, but 
opposed the corporal punishment of heretics, 
and maintained that they onght to be re- 
strained only by pecuniary mulcts.  Fer- 
dinandi de Pulgar pistola, a Juliano Magon, 
p- 17—19. 

5 This letter, preserved in tho Royal Lib- 
rary of Madrid, is not to be found in the 
edition of Ayora's Letters, Llorente, i. 349. 

6 Martyris Epistole, ep. 393. Martyr's 
Letters, being published out of Spain, escaped 
the hands of the expuryatores. 
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ABORTIVE STRUGGLE TO SHAKE OFF THE INQUISITION. 53 


quisitor of Aragon, and afterwards canonised as a martyr, was not the 
only individual who fell a sacrifice to the indignation against the In- 
quisition, shared by all classes of the community. Torquemada, the 
first inquisitor-general, was obliged to adopt the greatest precautions 
for his personal safety. In his journeys he was uniformly accompanied 
by a guard of fifty familiars on horseback, and two hundred on foot ; 
and he had always on his table the tusk of a wild animal, to which he 
trusted for discovering and neutralising poisons! In Aragon, where 
the inhabitants had been accustomed to the old Inquisition for two 
centuries and a half, the introduction of it in its new form excited 
tumults in various places, and met with a resistance almost national.? 
No sooner had the inhabitants of Castile felt the yoke, than they sought 
to throw it off; and the cortes of that kingdom joined with those of 
Aragon and Catalonia in representing the grievances which they suf- 
fered from the Inquisition, and in demanding a radical reform on its 
iniquitous and oppressive laws.5 It is unnecessary to say that these 
attempts, which were renewed at intervals during thirty years from the 
establishment of that tribunal, proved finally abortive. 

This unfortunate issue was in no small degree owing to Cardinal 
Ximenes, who contributed more than any other individual to rivet the 
chains of political and spiritual despotism on his native country. Pos- 
sessed of talents which enabled him to foresee the dire effects which 
the Inquisition would inevitably produce, he was called to take part in 
public affairs at a time when these effects had decidedly appeared. It 
was in his power to abolish that execrable tribunal altogether as an in- 
sufferable nuisance, or at least to impose such checks upon its procedure 
as would have rendered it comparatively harmless. But he not only 
allowed himself to be placed at its head, but employed all his influence 
and address in defeating every attempt to reform its worst and most 
glaring abuses. In 1512 the New Christians made an offer of six 
hundred thousand crowns to Ferdinand, to assist him in carrying on the 
war in Navarre, on condition that a law was passed enjoining the 
testimonies of the witnesses, in processes before the Inquisition, to be 
made public. With the view of diverting the king from acceding to 
this proposal, Ximenes seconded his remonstrances against it by placing 
a large sum of money at the royal disposal. And in 1516, when a 
similar offer was made to the ministers of Charles V., and when the 
universities and learned men of Spain and Flanders had given their 
opinion that the communication of the names and depositions of the 
witnesses was conformable both to divine and human laws, the car- 
dinal again interposed, and by messengers and letters urged the rejection 
of the measure, upon the wretched plea that a certain naieless witness 
had been assassinated, and that the person of the king was put in 


1 Jlorente, chap. vi. art.3; chap. viii. 5 Ibid. chap. x. art. 8; chap. xi. art. 1, 2, 
art. 6. 8. Martyris Mpist. ep. 342, 370. Quintanilla 
2 Ibid, chap. vi. art. 6. p- 169, 
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danger by the admission of converted Jews into the palace.!. He ex- 
erted himself with equal zeal in resisting the applications which the 
New Christians made to the court of Rome for the same object.2. Dur- 
ing the eleven years that he was at the head of this tribunal, fifty-one 
thousand one hundred and sixty-seven persons were condemned, of 
whom two thousand five hundred and thirty-six were burnt alive.2 Not 
satisfied with perpctuating the Inquisition in his native country, he 
extended the precious boon to two quarters of the globe, by establishing 
one tribunal at Oran in Africa, and another at Cuba in America. With 
the exception of the check which, at the commencement of his ministry, 
he put on the mad proceedings of the inquisitor Luzero, who, by listen- 
ing to false accusations, had harassed the good Archbishop of Granada, 
the Marquis of Pliego, and many of the most respectable persons of the 
kingdom,‘ the reforms which the cardinal made on the Inquisition are 
confined to the substitution of a St Andrew’s cross in place of the 
ordinary one on the san-benito, and the allotment of separate churches 
for the New Christiaus.® If mankind were to be treated as their foolish 
admiration of talents merits, they would be left to groan under the rod 
of oppression. Ximenes has obtained the title of a great man, from 
foreigners as well as natives of Spain.® But in spite of the eulogiums 
passed upon him, I cannot help being of opinion, with a modern writer,’ 
that Ximenes bore a striking resemblance to Philip IT, with this dif- 
ference, that the cardinal was possessed of higher talents, and that his 
proceedings were characterised by a certain openness and impartiality, 
the result of the unlimited confidence which he placed in his own 
powers. His character was essentially that of a monk, in which the 
severity of his order was combined with the impetuosity of blood which 
belongs to the natives of the south. 

The cardinal would be still more inexcusable if he were the author of 
an unpublished work which has been ascribed to him. It is a fictitious 
composition, after the manner of the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and 
treats of the best mode’ of governing a kingdom, In one part of it, the 
abuses of the Holy Office are discussed freely and at large in the pre- 
sence of Prudenciano, monarch of the kingdom of Truth, who, after 
hearing the inquisitors, decides, with the advice of his counsellors, that 
all persons accused of heresy shall be put in possession of the names 
and depositions of the witnesses ; that they shall have the same liberty 


Bis taut Biehl et lee aay is ye eee an he 


1 Quintanilla, p. 173. Llorente, i. 365—367 

2 Ibid. ut supra. 

3 Llorente, iv. 255. 

4 Martyris Hpist. ep. 333, 334, 342, 370, 393. 
Quintanilla, p. 168, 169. Llorente, i. 345— 
853. Sco also tho letter of the archbishop to 
the Catholic king, published in Llorente’s 
Appendix, no, IX. Martyr speaks of Luzero 
as condemned; but Quintanilla says he was 
pronounced innucent, and it is certain he 
continued to enjoy his bishopric, After 
fottling that affair, Ximenes held an auto-da- 
fé, in which fifty Jows wero burnt alive; 


“one of the best singeings,” says Quintanilla, 
“that had yet been seen:’’ ‘la mejor cha- 
musquina que se avia visto.” 

5 LLlorente, i. 8359—361, 

6 As an instance of the illusion which a 
great name throws over the mind of an im- 
partial writer, it may be noticed that Llor- 
ente begins his account of the number of 
victims who suffered during the time that 
Ximenes was inquisitor-general, with these 
words: “ Ximenes permitted the condomna- 
tion,” &c. Tom. i. p. 360. 

7 Sismondi. 
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WORK ASCRIBED TO XIMENES. 55 


of holding intercourse with their advocates, procurators, and friends, 
which is granted to other prisoners ; that they shall not be excluded 
from the benefit of divine service during their confinement ; that New 
Christians, and the descendants of heretics, shall be admissible to all 
offices, and exempted from every stigma ; that, to prevent ignorant con- 
victions, the tribunals of the Inquisition shall be provided with judges 
well instructed in questions of faith ; that the contiscation of the goods 
of those condemned for heresy shall be limited to the property which 
they actually possess at the time, and shall not extend to the portions 
which they had previously given to their married children, nor inter- 
fere with the fulfilment of any Jawful engagement which they had con- 
tracted ; and, in gencral, that processes before the Inquisition shall be 
conducted on the maxims which regulate other courts of criminal judi- 
cature.’ This treatise, drawn up during the minority of Charles V., 
was intended for the instruction of that young prince, and proves that 
Spain possessed at that time persons of superior illumination ; but we 
may safely acquit Cardinal Ximenes from the suspicion of being the 
author of a work containing principles of liberal policy and enlightened 
justice, which there is no reason to think that ghostly statesman ever 
entertained at any period of his life. 

The history of the Inquisition, during the first thirty years after its 
erection, discloses a series of intrigue, in which it is hard to say whether 
the Court of Rome, the Court of Spain, or the Holy Office, acted the 
most deceitful and unprincipled part. While they combined to oppress 
and impoverish the people of Spain, each of them sought to overreach 
the other and to promote its own selfish designs. The court of Rome 
readily vave its sanction to the establishment of the Inquisition ; and 
Sixtus IV., in a letter to Queen Isabella, signified that “he had felt the 
most lively desire to see it introduced into the kingdom of Castile.”? 
Notwithstanding this, the papal court both secretly and openly en- 
couraged the New Christians to appeal to Rome, reversed the sentences 
which the Inquisition had pronounced against them in Spain, and ad- 
mitted them to reconciliation in secret. But after it had extorted large 
sums of money for these favours, no sooner did the Spanish monarch, at 
the instigation of the inquisitors, reclaim against these proceedings, 
than it revoked its decisions, suspended the execution of its bulls, and 
left the victims of its avarice and duplicity to the vengeance of their 
incensed persceutors.6 It was evidently on the same avaricious princi- 
ple that Leo X., in the year 1517, authorised the inquisitors at Rome to 
judge in complaints of heresy against natives of Spain, On that occa- 
sion, Geronimo Vich, the Spanish ambassador, received orders from his 
court to remonstrate against this decree, as inflicting a stigma on a 

1 The work is entitled Del reaimento de his work, No. X., and is a most interesting 
Principes, and is preserved in Ms. in the document. Llorente produces no evidence 
library of St Isidore at Madrid. That part to support his opinion that it was the pro- 


of it which relates to the Inquisition has been duction of Ximencs, ‘ aA 
published by Llorente, in the Appendix to + Llorente, i. 164. 3 Ibid. p. 239—256. 
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nation which had testified such zeal for the Catholic faith, and to re- 
quest that the remedy against heresy should be applied equally to those 
of other countries. To this representation Leo gravely replied, that so 
far from wishing to inflict a disgrace, he had intended to confer an 
honour on the Spanish nation ; that he had dealt with them as a rich 
man does with his jewels, which he guards with greater care than the 
rest of his property ; and thought that, as the Spaniards entertained so 
high an esteem for the Inquisition at home, they would not be offended 
with it abroad.* 

The conduct of the Inquisition presented the same glaring contradic- 
tion of the avowed principles on which it was founded. Amidst all 
their professions of zeal for the purity of the faith, the inquisitors car- 
ried on the scandalous traffic of commuting canonical censure for pecu- 
niary mulets. ‘To retain Christians within the sacred enclosure of the 
Catholic church, and in dutiful subjection to its supreme head, was the 
grand object of the institution of the Holy Office ; and the exercise of 
its powers was delegated to the monks, who were the most devoted 
supporters of the Roman pontiff, and held that his decrees in matters 
of faith, when pronounced ex cathedra, were infallible. Yet when the 
decrees of the Holy See were opposite to their own determinations, or 
interfered with their particular interests, they made no scruple of re- 
sisting them, and engaging the government of the country in their 
quarrel.” 

It was not to be expected that the conduct of the Court of Spain 
would be less selfish. All are agreed that Ferdinand, in supporting the 
Inquisition, regarded it, not as a means of preserving the purity of 
religion, but as an instrument of tyranny and extortion. Nor was his 
grandson, Charles V., actuated by higher motives. On assuming the 
reins of government in Spain, he swore to observe certain equivocal 
regulations for correcting the abuses of the Inquisition ; but he declared 
at the same time in private, that this promise had becn extorted from 
him by the importunity of the representatives of certain cities. De- 
spairing of any relicf from this quarter, the Cortes of Aragon sent 
deputics to Rome, and, by the distribution of a sun of money among 
the cardinals, obtained three briefs reforming the Inquisition, and plac- 
ing its procedure on the footing of common law, Charles, who wished 
to employ that formidable tribunal as an engine for suppressing the 
tumults which his arbitrary measures had excited in various parts of 
the kingdom, applied to Leo X. for a bull annulling the obuoxious 
briefs, The negotiation which ensued, and was protracted during three 
years, is equally disgraceful to both parties. His holiness told Senor 
de Belmonte, the Spanish ambassador, that he had been informed by 
credible persons, that the Inquisition was the cause of terrible mischief 


1The despatch of the Spanish court on this occasion, and the reply made to the am- 
bassador, are given by Argensola, in his Annales de Aragon, p. 3873—876, 
% Llorente, i. 240, 247, 392,3 95; ii, SL, 
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in Spain ; to which the ambassador bluntly replied, that the persons 
who gave this information were believed, because they were liberal of 
their money. At the same time he advised his master to have recourse 
to that system of bribery of which he complained. “ Cardinal Santi- 
quatro,” writes he, “can be of great service in this affair, because he 
draws as much money as possible to his master and himself. It is only 
on this condition that he is authorised by the pope to act, and he exe- 
cutes his task with great adroitness. The Cardinal of Ancona is a 
learned man, and an enemy to the former. He is minister of justice, 
‘and can be useful, as he is well disposed, to serve your majesty ; but he 
is reckoned as great a thief as his colleague.” In another missive he 
says: “ Always I am assured that, in what relates to the Inquisition, 
money is a means of gaining over these cardinals.” And after solicit- 
ing instructions from his court, he adds: “All this is necessary, and 
something besides ; for money does much here. The pope expects 
(from Aragon and Catalonia) forty-six or forty-seven thousand ducats.” 
The cardinals were too “wise in their generation” to be deceived by 
the flattering representations which the ambassador made of his mas- 
ter’s disinterestedness, and laughed at the idea of sovereigns supporting 
the Inquisition “from pure zeal for religion.” In vain did Charles him- 
self endeavour to quicken the tardy steps of Leo, by writing that “the 
world surmised that his holiness and he understood one another, and 
wished to squeeze as much money as possible from the bull in question.” 
The crafty pontiff, assuming the tone of justice, threatened, by a decree 
of the sacred Rota, to annul all the sentences of confiscation pronounced 
against those Spaniards who had made a voluntary confession of heresy ; 
“and I am told,” says the ambassador, “that if this measure pass, as 
is expected, your majesty will be obliged to restore more than a million 
of ducats acquired in that way.”? A few persons, through perversion 
of judgment, have burnt men alive for the love of God, but, in the 
greater number of instances, I apprehend it will be found that this 
has been done for the love of money. 

Leo X. having died during this dispute, was succeeded by Adrian, the 
preceptor of Charles V., who continued to hold the situation of inqui- 
sitor-general of Spain, along with that of supreme pontiff, for nearly 
two years. This union of offices, in the person of the spiritual adviser 
of the young monarch, led to measures which extinguished every hope 
of procuring a reform of the Holy Office. Despairing of relicf, the 
nation submitted to the yoke ; habit reconciled them to it ; and, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, they soon came to congratulate themselves on 
an institution which they had regarded as an engine of the most intole- 
rable and degrading servitude. 

Other causes contributed, along with the Inquisition, to rivet the 
chains of religious bondage on the minds of the Spaniards, and to ren- 
der the prospect of ecclesiastical reform among them next to hopeless. 


1 Llorente, chap. xi. art. 5, 
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One of these causes was the suppression of their civil liberties. For- 
merly the victims of persecution had often found shelter within the 
independent domains of the nobles, or the privileged walls of great 
cities. Cardinal Ximenes, by flattering the commons without adding 
to their real consequence, had succeeded in breaking the power of the 
nobility. Charles pursued the line of policy which his minister had 
begun, by invading the rights of the people. Irritated by the assist- 
ance which the latter had given to the attack on their immunities, the 
nobles either stood aloof from the contest which ensued, or sided with the 
crown. The consequence was that the commons, after an enthusiastic 
resistance, were subdued; the cortes and the chartered towns were 
stripped of their privileges ; and the authority of the sovereign became 
absolute and despotical throughout the united kingdom. 

The great accession of wealth and reputation which Spain had 
acquired by the discovery of the New World, proved no less fatal to her 
religious than to her political liberty. Columbus appears to have been 
at first actuated solely by an enthusiastic passion for nautical discovery ; 
but during the discouragements with which his ardent and unconquer- 
able spirit had to contend, another feeling arose of a no less powerful 
kind, which was cherished, if not infused, by the monks of La Rabida, 
among whom he resided for some time, and who zealously assisted him 
in his applications to the court of Castile, and in his exertions to fit out 
the fleet with which he entered on his daring enterprise. His imagina- 
tion was now fired with the idea of not only adding to the boundaries 
of the known world, but also of enlarging the pale of the Catholic 
Church, by converting to the Christian faith the inhabitants of those 
rich and populous countries with which he hoped to open a communi- 
cation, by stretching across the waters of the western occan. Similar 
views, but associated with baser feclings, were adopted by the succes- 
sors of Columbus. As the See of Rome, in virtue of the universal 
authority which it arrogated, had granted to Spain all the countries 
which she might discover beyond the Atlantic, the conquerors of Ame- 
rica looked upon themselves as the servants of the church as muchas of 
the sovereigns from whom they immediately received their commission. 
Their cupidity was inflamed. by fanaticism; and the consideration that 
every battle which they won was subservient to the spread of the Catholic 
faith, atoned for, and sanctified in their eyes the unheard-of crucltics 
which they inflicted on the intimidated and unoffending natives of the 
New World. Sanctioned as they were by the government and clergy, 
these views were easily diffused through the nation. Astonished at the 
intelligence which they received from their countrymen who had visited 
the newly discovered regions, elated by the splendid success which had 
crowned their undertakings, and flushed with the hopes of the inexhaust- 
ible riches which would continue to flow in upon them, the Spaniards were 
thrown into a feverish intoxication, which, meeting with other causes, 
produced an important change on their sentiments and character. 
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New feelings sprung up in their breasts ; and late transactions were 
seen by them in a light different from that in which they had formerly 
viewed them. Reflecting that they had expelled the Jews, the heredi- 
tary and inveterate enemics of Christianity, from their coasts, over- 
turned the Mahometan empire which had been established for ages in 
the Peninsula, and planted the standard of the cross among Pagans on 
a new continent of incalculable extent, they began to consider them- 
selves as the favourites of Heaven, destined to propagate and defend the 
true faith, and bound, by national honour as well as duty, to preserve 
their sacred soil from being polluted by the slightest taint of heretical 
pravity. 

To these causes must be added the vast increase of strength which 
the Spanish monarchy received by the succession of its youthful 
sovereign to his paternal dominions in the Low Countries, Austria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, and by his elevation to the imperial throne 
of Germany under the name of Charles V. The chief obstacle which 
this presented to the spread of the reformed opinions in Spain, did not 
lie in the ease with which it enabled him to crush the least symptom of 
revolt from the established faith. Independently of all personal con- 
victions, Charles, in seeking to realise his towering projects of universal 
empire, must have scen it his interest to cultivate the friendship of the 
court of Rome ; and although he was involved in contests with par- 
ticular pontiffs, and held one of them for some time a prisoner in his 
own castle, yet he uniformly testified the warmest regard for the Catho- 
lic faith, and the honour of the popedom. In the forcible measures to 
which he had recourse for suppressing the Reformation in Germany, he 
relied chiefly on the troops which he drew from Spain, whose detes- 
tation of heresy was heightened by the hostilities which they waged 
against its professors. ‘To their countrymen at home, who already re- 
garded them as the champions of the faith, they transmitted the most 
hateful representation of the Protestants, whom they described as at 
once the pest of the church and the great obstacle to the execution of 
the splendid schemes of their beloved monarch. Thus the glory of the 
Spanish arms became associated with the extirpation of heresy. And 
when the Protestant cause ultimately triumphed over the policy and 
power of the Emperor, the mortification felt by the Spaniards settled 
into a deadly antipathy to everything which proceeded from Germany, 
and a jealous dread lest the heresy with which it was infected should 
secretly find its way into their own country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE REFORMED DOCTRINE INTO SPAIN. 


THE boldness with which Luther attacked, first the abuses and after- 
wards the authority of the Roman Sce, soon attracted general attention 
throughout Christendom, Nor could his opinions remain long unknown 
in Spain, especially after the intercourse between that country and Ger- 
many became frequent, in consequence of the advancement of the 
Spanish monarch to the Imperial throne. 

So early as the beginning of the year 1519, John Froben, a Gcleiitated 
printer at Basle, sent to Spain a quantity of a collection of tracts by 
Luther, which he had lately reprinted.’ These were in Latin, and con- 
sequently were confined to the learned. But, in the course of the fol- 
lowing year, the reformer’s Commentary on the Galatians, a work which 
exhibited his doctrinal sentiments on the most important points, was 
_ translated into Spanish? This was followed by translations into the 
same language of his Treatise on Christian Liberty, and his reply to 
Erasmus on free-will.2 These books appear to have been translated and 
printed at Antwerp, a place of great trade within the paternal domi- 
nions of Charles V., from which the Spanish merchants, who were at 
the expense of the publication, could most easily get copies conveyed 
to their native country.‘ 

Alfonso Valdes, a young man of talents who, as secretary to Charles 
V., accompanied him to his coronation in 1520, sent to Spain, at the re- 
quest of Peter Martyr, a particular account of the religious dispute in 
Germany, from the first declaration of Luther against indulgences to his 
burning of the pontifical decrees at Wittenberg. In another letter, 
written during the following year, he continued his account to the close 
of the Diet of Worms. His narrative is in general correct ; and al- 
though he expresses great horror at the boldness with which the 


1 This is stated in a Ictter from Froben to 2 Beausobro, Hist. of the Reform. vol. i. 
Inther, dated 14th Feb. 1519, (Luther's p. 262. = 
Stimtliche Schriften, edit. Walch, tom. xv. 8 Gerdesii Hist, Reform. tom. iii, 163, 
PP; 1631, 1632); and ina letter from Wolfg. note g. on 

*abricius C; ‘upito tothe same, dated 12 calend. 4 Pallavicini, Istor. Concil. Trent. p. 33. 
Martii, 1519. Fabricii Centifolium Luthera- The cardinal says that the persons who pro- 
num, tom. i. p. 318. From Froben's letter it cured these works “ must have sprung from 
appears that be had also scut copies of the Moorish blood ; for who would suspect the 
book to England. Old Christians of Spain of such an action ?” 
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reformer attacked the papal authority, he acknowledges the necessity of 
reform, and ascribes the continuance of the evil to the aversion of the 
pope to a general council, and “his preferring his private interest to 
the public good.” “ While he tenaciously adheres to his rights,” says 
he, “and, shutting his ears, under the influence of a pious feeling per- 
haps, wishes to have Luther devoted to the flames, the whole Christian 
commonwealth is going to ruin, if God interpose not.”? Martyr, who 
seems to have felt in the same way with his correspondent, imparted 
these letters to his friends ; but it may be mentioned as a proof of the 
state of feeling in Spain, that he declined giving them any account of 
Luther’s opinions, referring thein for this to the writings of his oppo- 
nents, “which they could easily procure if they wished them, and in 
which they would find the antidote along with the poison.”? 

Another Spaniard of greater authority, who was in Germany at the 
same time, felt somewhat differently from Valdes. T'rancisco de 
Angelis, provincial of the religious order called Angeli in Spain, had 
been present at the coronation of the Emperor, by whom he was des- 
patched, after the Dict of Worms, to assist in quelling the revolt which 
had broken out in Castile. On his way home he stopped at Basle, 
where he had a long conversation with Conrad Pellican on the opinions 
of Luther, with whom he professed to agree upon most points.$ 

Who would have thought of the Spanish ambassador at Rome writing 
home in favour of Luther? We have already adverted to the ditliculty 
which Charles found in procuring the recall of certain briefs which the 
pope had issued for the reform of the Inquisition. It occurred to Don 


‘Juan de Manuel, as a stroke of policy, that his master should give 


countenance to another species of reform which his holiness dreaded. 
Accordingly, in a letter dated 10th May 1520, he advises his majesty 
“to undertake a journey to Germany, and to appear to showsa little 
favour to a certain friar, Martin Luther, at the Court of Saxony, who 
gives great uncasiness to the sovereign pontiff, by certain things which 
he preaches and publishes against the papal authority. This monk,” 
adds the ambassador, “is said to be very learned, and creates great 
embarrassment to the pope.” Nor was this a mere passing thought ; for 
he recurs to the subject in a subsequent letter. “As to the affair of 
Liege, the pope appears much more discontented, because it has been 
told him that the bishop favours friar Martin Luther, who condemns the 
pontifical power in Germany. He is also displeased with Erasmus in 
Holland, and for the same reason. I say, they complain here of the 
Bishop of Liege in the affair of Luther, who gives them more distress 
than they could wish.” 

On the 20th of March 1521, Leo X. issued two briefs, one addressed 
tothe Constable and the other to the Admiral of Castile, who governed the 


1 Valdes’s first letter is dated fromm Brus- edatthotimo. Ukert, Luther’s Leben, ii, 
sels, prid. cal. Sept. 1520; and his second 100, 
from Worms, 8 id. Maii 1521. Martyris 2 Martyris Bpist. p. 412. 
Epist. ep. G89, 722. There is some reason to 8 Vita Pellicani: Melch. Adami Vite Germ, 
think that the first of these letters was print- Theol. p. 288. 4 Llorente, i. 898. 
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kingdom in the absence of Charles V., requiring them to adopt measures 
for preventing the introduction of the books of Luther and his defenders 
into Spain. In the course of the following month, Cardinal Adrian 
charged the inquisitors to seize all books of this description ; and this 
charge was reiterated by him in the year 1523, after he had ascended 
the papal throne, on which occasion he required the Corregidor of 
Guipuscoa to furnish the officers of the Inquisition with every assistance 
which they might require in the execution of this duty. 

These were not measures of mere precaution, or intended only for the 
purpose of display ; for the works of Luther were read and approved of 
in Spain. The report of this fact drew from Erasmus the sarcasm which 
gave great offence to the Duke of Alva, “that the Spaniards favoured 
Luther, in order that they might be thought Christians.”* So eager 
were the inquisitors in their search after the disciples of the new doc- 
trine, that they fixed their suspicions on the venerable Juan de Avila, 
commonly called the Apostle of Andalusia, In his preaching, which 
was recommended by the exemplary piety and charity of his life, he 
adhered to the simplicity of Scripture, rejecting the abstruse and foolish 
questions of the schools. Irritated by his reproofs, and envious of his 
fame, the monks, in 1525, denounced to the Inquisition some proposi- 
tions advanced by him as Lutheran, or savouring of Lutheranism and 
the doctrine of the Illuminati. He was thrown into prison, and would 
have been condemned had not Manrique, one of the mildest of the inqui- 
sitors-cencral, who felt a high respect for his character, extended to him 
the shield of his powerful protection, which did not however prevent his 
works from being afterwards put into the lst of prohibited books.$ 

The Spanish monks were diverted for a time from searching after the 
writings of Luther, by their anxicty to suppress those of Erasmus, from 
which they dreaded more immediate danger. This learned man, to 
whom the name of the forerunner of Luther has not unjustly been given, 
had many friends in Spain who were so confident in their strength as 
to write him that they expected to be victorious in the contest. They 
were mistaken ; for his adversaries outnumbered them in an ecelesiasti- 
cal junta held at Madrid in the year 1527 ; and in consequence of this 
his Colloquies, his Praise of Folly, and his Paraphrase of the New Tes- 
tament, were censured, and prohibited to be explained in schools, or to 
be sold or read* “How I am to be pitied!” exclaims he; “the 
Lutherans attack me as a convicted papist, and the Catholics run me 
down as a friend of Luther.” 


1 Liorente, i. 419, 457. 12, 20, 24. Jlorente, i. 459—462. A Span- 


2 Vives Erasmo, 19 Jan. 1522: Epistole 
Thome Mori ct Lud. Vives, col, 91. 

8 TLlorente, ii. 6, 7,423. Vives, ina letter 
to Erasmus, intimates that Manrique wish- 
ed to restrain the fury of the Inquisition. 
Epistola, ut supra, col, 109. 

4 Erasmi Epistolw, ep. &8+, 907, 910. Bur- 
schori Spicileugia Autogr, Hrasm. spic. v. pp. 


ish translation of the Hnchiridion of Wrasmus 
was printed in 1517, and met with such en- 
couragement that it was intended to pub- 
lish his Paraphrase in the same language. 
Epistole I. Mori et L. Vives, eol. 107: cont, 
Schlegel, Vita Spalatini, p. 111, note lL John 
Maldonat, Councillor to Charles V., in a let- 
ter dated Burgos, 3 cal. Dee. 1527, after 
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PROSECUTIONS FOR HERESY COMMENCE. 63 


The patrons of ignorance resolved to pursue their victory, and prose- 
cutions for heresy were immediately commenced against some of the 
most learned men in the kingdom. Pedro de Lerma, Professor of 
Divinity and Chancellor of the University of Alcala, was denounced to 
the Inquisition of Toledo, as suspected of the Lutheran opinions, and 
fled to Paris, His nephew and successor, Luis de Cadena, soon fell 
under the same suspicion, and followed his example! Juan de Vergara, 
one of the editors of the Polyglot, and his brother Bernardin Tobar, were 
less fortunate ; for, being seized by the orders of the inquisitors of 
Toledo, they were not permitted to leave the dungeons of the holy 
office until they had abjured the heresy of Luther as persons slightly 
suspected, received absolution ad cautelam, and submitted to certain 
penances.? 

Two events which happened at this time had considerable influence in 
turning the attention ofthe Spaniards to the cause of Luther, and giving 
them a more favourable impression of his opinions. The first was the dis- 
pute between Charles V. and Pope Clement VIL., which led, in 1527, to 
the sack of Rome and inprisonment of the pontiff. Though Charles on 
that occasion ordered the public rejoicings for the birth of his son Philip 
to be suspended as a mark of his sorrow for so untoward an occurrence, 
yet it was regarded as a triumph by the nation, and gave occasion to 
satirical ballads against the pope and see of Rome.’ The other event was 
the presentation of the Protestant Confession of Faith to the imperial 
Diet of Augsburg in 1530, at which Charles was present, attended by a 
great body of Spanish nobles and clergy. This had no inconsiderable 
effect in dissipating the false idea of the opinions of Luther, which had 
hitherto been industriously propagated. At the Diet of Worms in 1521, 
the Spanish attendants of the Emperor, instead of admiring the heroism 


Por la culpa del pastor 


fen al inies = 
mentioning a certain Dominican who had El ganado se condena. 


been active in inflaming the minds of his 
brethren against Krasmus, adds: ‘* He has 
acted in the same way with certain inter- 
meddling nuns, and with some noble women, 
who in this country have great influence 
over their husbands in what relates to re- 
ligion.” Burscheri Spicil. wt supra, p. 24. 

1 Tlorente, ii. 430, 454. Antonii Bibl. We havo mentioned elsewhere the ridi- 
Hisp. Nova, ii, 29. Gomez, while he eulo- cule with which the Germans in the impe- 


El governalle quitado 

La aguja se desgovierna, 

Gran agua coge la bomba, 

Menester tiene carenna, 

Por la culpa del pilote 

Que la rige y la xovierna, 

Depping, Samintung der besten alten 
Spanischen Romanzen, p. 447. 


gises the talents and services of Lerma and 
Cadena, passes over the cause of their dis- 
grace. Vita Ximenii, pp, 79, 83, 224, 225, 


2 Florente, ii. 7, 8. Vives, in a letter to 
Frasmus, 10th May 1534, says: ‘ We live in 
difficult tiroes, in which one can neither 
speak nor be silent without danger, Ver- 
gara and his brother Tovar, with some other 
learned men in Spain, have been apprehend- 
ed.” Epistola T. Morict L. Vives, col. 114. 


8 The following is a specimen of one of tho 
poems composed at that time in Spain :— 


La gran soberyia de Roma 
Agora Espana la refrena, 


rial army treated Clement VII. during his 
imprisonment. Hist. of the Reformation in 
Italy, p. 42—43. It appears that the Span- 
iards took part in the scene. They com- 
posed anew pater-noster in verse, with which 
they serenaded his holiness. The follow- 
ing is one of the coplas, alluding to his 
claims on Milan: 
Padro nuestro en quanto Papa, 
Soys Clemeynte, sin que os quadre ¢ 
Mas renicvo yo del Padre, 
Que al hijo quita la capa 
Dos Tratados, p. 216. 
4 Buschingii Comment. de Vestisiis TLu- 
theranismi in Ilispania, sect. 2% note (d.) 
Goetting. 1755. 
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64 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN, 


displayed by Luther, treated him with insult as he retired from the 
court-room to his lodgings.t But there was a marked difference in 
their behaviour on the present occasion. Persons of note, including the 
Emperor’s confessor, who was a native of Spain, acknowledged that 
they had hitherto been deceived.?, When Charles asked the advice of 
the Spanish nobility who were present, they replicd, after perusing the 
Confession in a French translation, that if his Majesty found it contrary 
to the articles of faith, he ought to suppress the Lutherans ; but if it 
merely required the abolition of certain ceremonies and such like things, 
he ought not to have recourse to violent measures against them ; and they 
gave it as their advice that the litigated points should be submitted to 
some pious persons who were addicted to neither party.’ Alfonso Valdes, 
the Emperor’s secretary, of whom we have already spoken,* had several 
friendly and confidential interviews with Melanchthon at this important 
crisis, He read the Augsburg Confession before it was presented to the 
Diet ; and the only objection which he appears to have made to it was, 
that its language was rather too severe for its opponents.’ In one of the 
conversations between these two learned men, held in the presence of 
Cornelius Seepper, an agent of the King of Denmark, Mclanchthon 
lamented the strong prejudices which the natives of Spain entertained 
against the reformers, and said that he had frequently endeavoured, both 
by word of mouth and by letters, to convince them of the misconcep- 
tions under which they laboured, but with very little success. Valdes 
acknowledged that it was a common opinion among his countrymen that 
Luther and his followers believed neither in God nor the Trinity, in 
Christ nor the Virgin ; and that in Spain it was thought as meritorious 
an action to strangle a Lutheran as to shoot a Turk.® He added that 
his influence had been exerted to relieve the mind of the Emperor from 
such false impressions ; and that at a late interview he had received 
it in charge to say that his Majesty wished Mclanchthon to draw up a 
clear summary of the opinions of the Lutherans, contrasted, article by 
article, with those of their opponents. The reformer readily complied 
with this request, and the result of his labours was communicated by 
Valdes to Campegio the papal legate.7 
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1 Luther's Siimtliche Schriften, tom. xv. 
p. 2309. 

4 Christ. Aug. Salig, Historic der Augs- 
purgischen Confession, tom. i. p, 225. 

8 This isthe advice of which Melanchtbon 
speaks with satisfaction, in a letter to 
Luther (Hpist. Melanch. lib. i. ep. 5), and 
which is highly praised by Spalatinus. An- 
dales, pp. 148, 144. “ But where were these 
pious impartial persons to be found?” says 
Salig. IlListorio, wlsupra, p. 227. 

4 Sce above, p. 60. 

§ Melanchthonis Hpist. lib.iv. ep. 95: conf. 
lib. i. ep. 2, lib. iv. ep. 99. Valdes translated 
the Augsburg Confession into Spanish. Salig, 
i. 224. The samo task was afterwards per- 
formed by Sandoval, Vabricii Centif! Luth- 


eran. i.111. But it is probable that neither of 
these translations was printed. Ukert, Lu- 
ther’s Leben, i. 279. 

6 The following is a specimen of the man- 
ner in which the Spanish poets were accus- 
tomed to couple the reformers with the 
worst heretics and greatest enemies of re- 
ligion : 

Hl Germano Martin Ia despedaza : 
Arrio, Sabeclio, Helvidio y Justiniano 
Riguen de Cristo la homicida casa, 
Calvino con Pelagio y el Nestoriano 
Como tras flera yan tras 1 a cars 
Quien toma picrna o pie, quien brazo omano: 
Denuncla guerra Acab contra Miquca, 
Y Maleo a Dios de nuevo abofetea. 
Francisco de Aldana, Obras: Floresta de Rimas 
Antiguas Castellanas, vol. i. p. 180. 


7 Balig, i. 186, 187. Schlegel, Vita Spala- 
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VIGOROUS MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE INQUISITORS. 65 


These proceedings did not escape the vigilant eye of the Inquisition. 
When Valdes returned soon after to his native country, he was accused 
before the Holy Office, and condemned as a suspected Lutheran; a 
censure which he incurred by his exertions to promote polite letters in 
his native country, as well as by the familiarity which he had cultivated 
with the reformers of Germany.t Alfonso de Virves met with the same 
treatment as his friend Valdes, and for the same reasons. This learned 
Benedictine was chaplain to Charles V., who had taken him along with 
him in his late visits to Germany, and was so fond of him that, on his 
return to Spain, he would hear no other preacher. Virves had favoured, 
though with much reserve, the writings of Erasmus, and was known 
to have conversed with some of the principal reformers? On these 
grounds his conduct was watched, and he soon found himself in the 
hands of the inquisitors at Seville. In vain did he appeal to a work 
against Melanchthon which he had prepared for the press ; and, what 
is more singular, in vain did the Emperor interpose to stop the process, 
banish the inquisitor-general from Seville, and signify his displeasure 
agaiust the other members of the Council of the Supreme. Virves was 
kept in the secret prisons for four years, during which, to use his own 
words, “he was occupied, without breathing or respite, with charges, 
replies, rejoinders, depositions, defences, arguments, acts, words (the very 
utterance of which made him shudder), errors, heresies, schisms, blas- 
phemies, anathemas.” At last, in 1537, a definitive sentence was pro- 
nounced, condemning him, as suspected of holding the errors of Luther, 
to make a formal abjuration, to be absolved ad cautelam, to be confined 
in a monastery for two years, and to be prohibited from preaching for 
other two years. He was accordingly obliged to abjure, on the day of 
his auto-da-fé in the metropolitan church of Seville, all the heresies of 
Luther in general, and those in particular which he was suspeeted of 
entertaining. The Emperor procured a brief from the pope, absolving 
his favourite preacher from the remaining pains of censure ; but when he 
afterwarus presented him to the bishopric of the Canaries, it was with 
the utmost reluctance that his holiness granted the bull of confirmation 
to a man who had incurred the suspicion of heresy in the eyes of the 
Inguisition.’ “ Many have adopted the maxim,” says Virves, speaking 
of the proper manner of converting heretics, “ that it is lawful to abuse a 
heretic by word and writing, when they have it not in their power to kill 


or torture him. If they get a poor man, whom they can persecute with 


tini, pp. 121, 122. Coclestin has inserted 
what he considered as the paper referred to, 
consisting of 17 articles. Ilist. Ang. Commit. 
tom. i. f. 94. But Seckendorf is of opinion 
thatit isnot the work of Mclanehthon, Fist. 
Lutheranism, lib. ji. p. 160. 


1 lorente, ii, 280, 281. Burseheri Spicil. 


v. pp. 17, 20. : 
2 Ina letter, dated Valcoleti, 13 kal. Jun. 
1527, Virves blames Prasnmus for taking free- 


doms in his writings which were offensive to 
himself and others of his friends, In another 
letter to him, dated Ratispona, Lith April 
3532, he says: ‘* In the mean time lam busy 
with preaching, having this for my object, 
thatif l cannot reclim the Germans trom 
error, I may at least preserve the Spaniards 
from infection.” Burscheri Spicil. v. pp, 12 
—ii, 16. 
3 Llorento, ij. S—14. 
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66 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


impunity, into their hands, they subject him to a disgraceful sentence ; 
so that, though he prove himself innocent and obtain an acquittal, he is 
stigmatised for life as a criminal. If, on the other hand, the unhappy 
person has fallen into error through inadvertence, or the conversation of 
those with whom he associated, his judges do not labour to undeceive 
him by explaining the doctrine of Scripture, soft persuasion, and pa- 
ternal advice, but, in spite of the character of fathers to which they 
lay claim, have recourse to the prison, the torture, chains, and the axe. 
And what is the effect of these horrible means? All these torments 
inflicted on the body can produce no change whatever on the disposi- 
tions of the mind, which can be brought back to the truth only by 
the word of God, which is quick, powerful, and sharper than a two- 
edged sword.” 

These reflections are so exccllent in themselves, and so refreshing as 
coming from the pen of a Spanish Catholic of the sixteenth century, 
that, in reading them, we feel disposed to rejoice, instead of grieving at 
that imprisonment which, if it did not suggest them, must have served 
to deepen their impression on his mind. No thanks, however, to the 
persecutors. Some writers have expressed their surprise that the pro- 
ceedings against Virves and others did not open the eyes of Charles V. 
to the iniquity of the Inquisition ; and they think he continued to be 
its protector from horror at Lutheranism? But Charles was instructed 
in the nature of tlt court, and had given it his decided support, before 
the name of Luther became formidable. A despotical monarch may be 
displeased at the procedure of a tribunal of terror when it happens to 
touch one of his favourites, and may choose to check its encroachments 
on his own authority, without fecling the slightest wish to weaken its 
power as an engine for enslaving and oppressing his subjects. 

In the mean time every method was taken to prevent the spread of 
Lutheran books and opinions. The Council of the Supreme, in 1530, 
addressed a circular letter to the inqnisitors dispersed over the kingdom, 
informing them that the writings of Luther had made their way into 
the country under fictitious names, and that his errors were introduced 
in the form of notes appended to the works of Catholic authors ; and 
therefore requiring them to add to the annual edict of denunciation a 
clause relating to such books, and to examine all public libraries with 
the view of discovering them. This led to the domiciliary visits which 
the familiars of the Inquisition were accustomed, at a subsequent period, 
to pay to private houses. During the following year the inquisitors 
were authorised to strike with the sentence of excommunication all who 
hindered them in the discharge of their duty, and all who read or kept 
such books, or who did not denounce those whom they knew to be guilty 
of that offence. Thesame penalty was extended to the parish priests who 
did not publish the edict in every city, town, and village ; and all pre- 
lates of the regular orders, confessors, and preachers, were laid under 


1 Virves, Philippice Disputationes, apud Llorente, ii, 15. 2 Llorente, ii. 13. 
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PROGRESS OF THE REFORM IN PORTUGAL. 67 


an obligation to urge their hearers and penitents, under the pain of incur- 
ring mortal sin, to inform against themselves and others. The edict 
enumerated the different articles of the Lutheran heresy, down to the 
slightest deviation from the ceremonies of the church, and required the 
informers to declare “if they knew or had heard it said, that any per- 
son had taught, maintained, or entertained in his thoughts, any of these 
opinions.” 

Hitherto we have not met with a single Spaniard who avowed the 
reformed tenets, or who was convicted on good grounds of holding them. 
We have every reason, however, to think that there were persons of this 
description in Spain, though their names have not come down to us. 
If this had not been the case, the inquisitors would have been guilty of 
the grossest indiscretion, in exposing the ears of the people to the risk of 
infection by publishing, with such particularity, the opinions of the Ger- 
man heretic in every parish church of the kingdom. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that, in their eagerness to discover what did not exist, 
and to aggravate the slightest deviation from the received faith into a 
dangerous error, they were sometimes instrumental in propagating what 
they sought to extirpate. A simple countryman was brought before the 
inquisitors of Seville, accused of having said among his friends that he 
did not think there was any purgatory but the blood of Christ. He 
confessed that he had thought so, but understanding that it was offen- 
sive to the holy fathers, declared himself ready to retract the sentiment. 
This was by no means satisfactory to the inquisitors, who told him, 
that by adopting that one error he had involved himself in a multitude ; 
for, if there was no purgatory, then the pope, who had decreed the con- 
trary, was not infallible, then general councils had erred, then justifica- 
tion was by faith ; and so on. In vain did the poor man protest that 
such ideas had never once entered into his mind; he was remanded to 
prison until he should be prepared to retract them. The consequence 
was, that he was led seriously to think on these topics, and came out of 
the Inquisition a confirmed Lutheran.’ 

The study of polite letters had been communicated from Spain to 
Portugal,’ and the knowledge of the reformed opinions proceeded in the 
same course. As early as 1521, Emanuel, the Portuguese monarch, 
addressed a letter to the Elector of Saxony, urging him to punish Luther, 
and extirpate his pernicious tenets, before they should spread farther in 
Germany and penetrate into other Christian countries. In 1534, Pope 
Clement VII. being informed that the reformed opinions were daily 
making progress in Portugal, appointed Diego de Silva as inquisitor of 


1 Llorente, i. 457—159; fi. 1, 2. Spain, to have been the first or among the 


2 Reginaldus Gonsialvins Montanus, Inqui- 
sitionis Hispanice Artes Detect, p. 3L—33. 
Heydelbergie, 1567, Svo. 

3 An accurate account of the state of learn- 
ing in Portugal during the tirst part of the 
sixteenth century is given by Dr Irving in 
his Memoirs of Buchanan, p. 74—S8.  Diejro 
Sigea is said by Vasswus, in his Chronicle of 


first restorers of polite letters in Portugal. 
Ife was the father of two learned females, 
Luisa and Angela, the former of whom was 
skilled in Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, as 
well as in Latin and Greck. Colomesii Italia 
et Hispania Oricutalis, pp. 236, 287, Antonii 
Bibl. ifisp. Nov. tom, it. pp. 71, 72. 

4 Fabricii Centitol. uth. tom. i. p. 85—88, 
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68 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


that kingdom, and in the following year we find the king represent- 
ing to the court of Rome that a number of the converted Jews had be- 
come Protestants.* 

It has been conjectured that the first converts to the reformed doc- 
trine in Spain belonged to the religious fraternity of Franciscans, be- 
cause the pope, in 1526, granted power to the general and provincials 
of that order to absolve such of their brethren as had imbibed the new 
opinions, and were willing to abjure them.’ But this is rather to be 
viewed in the light of a privilege, craved by the Franciscans to exempt 
them from the jurisdiction of the inquisitors, who were at first chosen 
from the rival order of Dominicans. Few of those who afterwards be- 
caine Protestants belonged to the brotherhood of St Francis. 

Juan Valdes, with whom we have met elsewhere,’ was the first per- 
son, so far as I can discover, who embraced and was active in spreading 
the reformed opinions in Spain. He was of a good family, and had re- 
ceived a liberal education. If we may judge from those with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy, he had studied at the university of Alcala. 
Having attached himself to the court, he quitted Spain about the year 
1535 in the company of Charles V., who sent him to Naples to act as 
secretary to the Viceroy.* The common opinion has been that he be- 
came a convert to the Lutheran creed in Germany ; but the fact is that 
his mind was imbued with its leading tenets before he Icft his native 
country. This appears from a treatise drawn up by him under the 
title of Advice on the Interpreters of Sacred Scripture, which was cir- 
cwated privately among his acquaintance. It was originally sent in 
the form of a letter to his friend Bartolomé Carranza, who afterwards 
became Archbishop of Toledo, but had early incurred the suspicions of 
the Holy Office by the freedom of his opinions? This tract was found 
among the papers of the primate when he was subsequently scized by 
the order of the Inquisition, and formed one of the gravest articles of 
charge against that distinguished and long-persecuted prelate. The 
Advice contained the following propositions, among others: First, that 
in order to understand the sacred Scriptures, we must not rely on the 
interpretations of the Fathers ; second, that we are justified by a lively 
faith in the passion and death of our Saviour ; and, third, that we may 
atiain to certainty concerning our justification, The agreement be- 
tween these and the leading sentiments maintained by Luther, renders 
it highly probable that Valdes had read the writings of that reformer, 
or of some of his adherents, At the same time we are told that the 
principal things in this tract were taken from the Christian Institutes of 
Tauler.® This fact throws light on the sentiments of Valdes, and the 


1 Torente, ii. 100. 2 Thid. p. 4. different persons. The latter was a priest 
8 Histery of the Reformation in Italy, pp. (see Burscheri Spicil. v. p. 17); the former 
71, 76, 104. ’ was a knight; the latter is styled Sceretary 


4 Llorente is disposed to identify him with to Chavles VY. ; the former Royal Secretary at 
Alfonso Valdes, whom we have already men- Naples. 
tioned, and to call him Juan Alfonso Valdes, 5 J lorente, iii, 185—187. 
ji, 478; iii. 221, But they were evidently 6 Ibid, ii. 478; iii, 221, 244, 245. 
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peculiar cast of his writings. John Tauler was a distinguished German 
preacher of the fourteenth century, and one of those writers in the 
church of Rome who have obtained the name of Mystics. They were 
disgusted with the intricate and jejune theology of the scholastic divines, 
and with the routine of exterior services which constituted the whole 
practice of piety in the convents ; but, being imperfectly instructed in 
the doctrine of the Gospel, in flying from the vice of their age they fell 
into the opposite extreme. They resolved religion almost entirely into 
contemplation and meditation ; their discourses, consisting of solilo- 


“quies on the love of God and the sufferings of Christ, were chiefly cal- 


culated to stimulate the passions ; and they occasionally made use of 
extravagant and hyperbolical expressions, which implied that the soul 
of the devotee was absorbed in the divine essence, and, when favoured 
with supernatural visitations, was rendered independent upon and 
superior to external means and ordinances. The Exercises, or Medita- 
tions on the Life of Christ, by Tauler, bear a strong resemblance to the 
better known work of Thomas & Kempis on the Imitation of Christ. 
They have the same excellencies and the same faults ; breathe the same 
rich odour of spiritual devotion, and labour under the same deficiency 
of clear and distinct views of divine truth.!| Those who are well grounded 
in the doctrines of Christianity may reap great advantage from a peru- 
sal of them. Candidates forthe ministry will find in them an excellent 
supplement to a course of systematic divinity ; but in minds warm and 
uninformed, they are apt to foster a self-righteous and servile disposition, 
and to give rise to enthusiastic notions,’ 

The mystic theology had its votaries in Spain. A Spanish translation 
of the Imitation of Christ, and of an earlier work of the same character, 
entitled the Ladder of Paradise, were published at the close of the 
fifteenth century.2 Juan de Avila, Luis de Granada, confessor to the 
Queen Regent of Portugal, and St Francis de Borgia, Duke of Gandia, 
and third General of the Order of Jesuits, were the authors of works for 
which they were prosecuted before the Inquisition as mystics and illu- 
minati.* Several of the Protestants, who were afterwards brought to 
the stake at Valladolid, appealed to the writings of the two last-named 
individuals as containing sentiments similar to those which they held 
on the head of justification.’ 


1 Marco Antonio Ilaminio, in a letter to 
Carlo Gualteruccio, bas given a just character 
of the work of Thomas a Kempis. After re- 
commending it highly, he says: ‘* One fault 
1 find with this book; I do not approve of 
the way of fear which he recommends. Not 
that I would set aside every kind of fear, but 
merely penal fear, which proceeds cither trom 
unbelief or weak faith.” The whole letter is 
excellent. Cardinal Quirini produced it with 
the view of showiny that the writer was not 
a Protestant, whereas there cannot be a 
stronger proof to the contrary, so far us doc- 
trine is concerned. Quirini Pratat. pp. 69, 
70. Ad Collect. HMpiste loli. vol. iii. 

2 Tho most distinguished of the mystic 


authors of the middle ages, besides A Kem- 
pis and Tauler, were Ruysbrok and MHarph. 
Those who wish information respecting this 
class of writers, will fiud it in Gottf Arnoldi 
Historia Theologiw Mystice Veteris et Novac; 
in Andr, de Saussay de Mysticis Gallia Serip- 
toribus; and in the Preface to the edition 
of Lauler’s works by Philip James Spener, 

3 Pellicer, Hnsayo, p. 124—134. 

4 Tiorente, iii, 103—107, 123. The illuini- 
nati of Spain in the sixteenth century, if we 
may judge from the accounts of the in- 
gnisitors, resembled the Quiukers rather 
more than the Quictists of I’rance. bid. 
ii, 8. 

5 Ibid. iii, pp. 106, 123. 
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Valdes may have become acquainted with the writings of Tauler 
through the recommendation of Luther, who, at one period of his life, 
was enamoured with them, and republished, with a commendatory pre- 
face, a work written in the same strain, but more liable to exception, 
under the title of German Theology. In a letter to his friend Spalatin, 
the reformer says: “If you wish to read in your own language the 
ancient and pure divinity, procure Tauler’s sermons, of which I now 
send you an abstract ; for nowhere, either in Latin or German, have I 
met with a theolory more wholesome and accordant to the Gospel. 
The doctrines of justification by faith in Christ, and of regeneration by 
the agency of the Spirit, form the groundwork in the writings of Valdes, 
and so far his erced is Lutheran or Protestant ; but we can trace in 

- them the influence of the transcendental divinity which he had caught 
from Tauler. More intellectual and speculative than the mystic divines, 
he exhibits in his works the rationale of their creed rather than an exem- 
plification of their mode of writing, and hazards some sentiments which 
gave just offence to several of the principal reformers.? It is amusing to 
observe his natural inquisitiveness contending with and overcoming that 
principle in his creed which led him to condemn as sinful all curious 
inquiries into matters of religion, or indeed into any other matter. 

Valdes left his native country at an early period, but he contributed 
greatly to the spread of the reformed opinions in it by his writings, 
several of which were published in Spanish.$ Though he had remained, 
his personal presence would most probably have produced little effect. 
It required a person of less caution and more adventurous spirit to burst 
the terrible barrier which opposed the entrance of the Gospel into 
Spain, and to raise the standard of truth within sight of the flames of 
the Inquisition. Such a person was found in the man of whom I am 
now to speak. 


1 Luther’s Simtliche Schriften, tom. xxi. 
p. 566. Philip Marnix, Sieur de St Alde- 
gonde, had a less favourable opinion of 
Tauler, whom he calls ‘‘ delirus monachus.” 
He was afraid of certain enthusiasts in the 
Low Countries, who sought to vain credit to 
their cause by the name of that preacher, 
while they taught that God was the soul of 
the universe, and deified net only men, but 
brutes and vegetables, Scrinium Antiqua- 
rium, tom. iv. pp. 544, 645. 

2 Beza was chiefly offended with Valdes 
for leading his readers from the Scriptures to 
revelations of the Spirit. That he had good 
reason, Must appear to any one who reads 
the sixty-third chapter of the Divine Con- 
siderations, Its title is: ‘* By seven con- 
formities is showed that the Loly Scripture 
is like a candlein a dark place, and that the 
Moly Spirit is like the sun.” To the Eng- 
lish translation of the work, printed in 1646, 
George Herbert added notes, qualifying the 
most exceptionable passages. 

8 Tis commentary on the Epistle to tho 
Romans was published in Spanish at Venice 


in 1556, with a dedication, by his country- 
man Juan Perez, to Julia Gonzaya. Ger- 
desii Italia Reformuta, p. 344. The following 
is the title of another of his commeutaries: 
“ Commentario breve, 6 declaracion compen- 
diosa, y familiar, sobre la primera epistola 
de San Pablo a los Corinthios, wy util para 
todos los amadores de la piedad Christiana.” 
In the Spanish Index Wxpurg. this work is 
mentioned both witband without theauthor’s 
name. Bayle, Dict. v. Valdes. Schelhorn 
promised to “produce not a few testimonies 
to the truth” from a work by the same 
author, of which two editions were published 
in Italy, translated from Spanish, and en- 
titled, Due Dinlogbi; Puno di Mercurio et 
Caronte ; altro di Lattantio et dino Archi- 
diacono.” Aman. Hist. Weel. et Lit, tom, ii. 
p. 51. Ife elsewhere ascribes to hima work 
entitled, ‘* Modo di -tenere, nell’ insegnar et 
nel predicar, al principio della Religion 
Christiana.” Ergétzlichkeiten, ii. 81. Both 
these works are in the Index Libr. Probib, a. 
1659. Lilorente inakes Valdes the author of 
another work, which he calls Acharo, ii. 478. 
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RODRIGO DE VALER—HIS HISTORY. 71 


Rodrigo de Valer, a native of Lebrixa, distant about thirty miles 
from Seville, had spent his youth in those idle and dissipated habits 
which were common among the nobility and gentry of Spain. The 
love of dress, and of horses and sports, engrossed his attention ; and in 
Seville, which was his favourite residence, he shone in the first rank 
among the young men of fashion in every scene of amusement and feat 
of gallantry. All of a sudden he disappeared from those places of 
entertainment of which he had been the life and ornament. He was 
in good health, and his fortune had sustained no injury. But his mind 
had undergone a complete change ; his splendid equipage was laid aside ; 
he became negligent of his dress ; and, shut up in his closet, he devoted 
himself entirely to reading and meditation on religion. Had he become 
unexpectedly pious, and immured himself in a convent, his conduct 
would not have excited general surprise among his countrymen ; but to 
retire from the world, aud yet to shun those consecrated abodes, the 
choice of which was viewed as the great and almost exclusive inark of 
superior sanctity, appeared to them unaccountable on any other suppo- 
sition than that of mental derangement. Valer had acquired a slivht 
acquaintance with the Latin language in his youth. He now procured 
a copy of the Vulgate, the only translation of the Bible permitted in 
Spain ; and having by dint of application, by day and by night, made 
himself master of the language, he became, in a short time, so well 
acquainted with the contents of the Scriptures, that he could repeat 
almost any passage in them from memory, and explain it with wonder- 
ful promptitude and intelligence. Whether he had any other means of 
instruction, or what these were, must remain a secret ; but it is certain 
that he was led to form a system of doctrine not different from that of 
the reformers of Germany, and to lay the foundations of a church in 
Seville, which was Lutheran in all the main articles of its belief. 

When Valer had informed and satisfied his mind as to the truths of 
religion, he left off that solitary life which had been chosen by him as 
an instrument and not as an, end. He now returned to company, but 
with a very different spirit and intention, Tis great desire was now to 
impart to others those impressions of divine truth which had been 
made on his own mind. With this view, he courted the socicty of the 
clergy and monks, with whom he dealt, first by argument and persua- 
sion, and afterwards in the severer style of reproof. He set betore 
them the general defection, among all classes, from primitive Christi- 
anity, both as to faith and practice ; the corruption of their own order, 
which had contributed to spread infection over the whole Christian 
community ; and the sacred obligations which they were under to apply 
a speedy and thorough remedy to the evil before it should become alto- 
gether incurable. These representations were uniformly accompanied 
with an appeal to the sacred writings as the supreme standard in 
religion, and with an exhibition of the principal doctrines which they 
taught. When the clergy, weary of the ungrateful theme, shuaned his 


i THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


company, he threw himself in their way, and did not hesitate to intro- 
duce his favourite but dangerous topics in the public walks and other 
places of concourse. His exhortations were entircly without success ; 
but in most instances their effects were such as night have been antici- 
pated from the situation and character of those to whom they were 
addressed. The surprise excited by his first address gave place to in- ; 
dignation and disdain. It was not to be borne that a layman, and one : 
who had no pretensions to learning, should presume to instruct his 
teachers, and inveigh against doctrines and institutions which were held 
“In reverence by the universal church, and sanctioned by its highest 
authority. Whence had he his pretended knowledge of the Scriptures ? 

Who gave him a right to teach? And what were the signs and proof 

of his mission? ‘To these questions Valer replied with candour, but 

with firmness, That it was true he had been brought up in ignorance 

of divine things ; he had derived his knowledge, not from the polluted 

streams of tradition and human inventions, but from the pure fountain 

of revealed truth, through the teaching of that Spirit by whose influ- 

ence living waters are made to flow from the hearts of those who be- 

lieve in Christ : There was no good reason for supposing that these 
influences were confined to persons of the ecclesiastical order, especially 

when it was so deeply depraved as at present: Private and illitcrate 

men had convicted a learned sanhedrim of blindness, and called a 

whole world to the knowledge of salvation ; he had the authority of 
Christ for warning them of their errors and vices; and none would ; 
require a sign from him but a spurious and degenerate race, whose eyes 
could not bear the brightness of that pure light which laid open and 
reproved their works of darkness. 

It was not to be expected that he would be long permitted to con- 
tinue in this offensive course. He was brought before the inquisitors, 
with whom he maintained a keen dispute on the church, the marks by 
which it is distinguished, justification, and similar points. On that 
occasion some individuals of considerable authority, who had secretly 
imbibed his sentiments, exerted themselves in his favour. Their influ- 
ence, joined to the purity of his descent, the station which he held in 
society, and the circumstance that his judges either believed or wished 
it to be believed that he was insane, procured for him a milder sentence 
than that jealous and inexorable tribunal was accustomed to pronounce, 
He was dismissed with the loss of his property. But neither confisea- 
tion of goods, nor the fear of a severer punishment, could induce Valer 
to alter his conduct. He yielded so far to the importunities of his 
friends as to abstain from a public declaration of his sentiments for a 
short time, during which he explained to them in private the Epistle to 
the Romans. But his zeal soon burst through this restraint. He con- 
sidered himself in the light of a soldier sent on the forlorn hope, and 
resolved to fall in the breach, trusting that others, animated by his 

2 Montanus, p, 268. 
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example, would press forward and secure the victory. Resuming his 
former reproofs of the reigning errors and superstition, he was a second 
time denounced to the Holy Office, which condemned him to wear a 
san-benito, and to be imprisoned for life. When conducted, along with 
other penitents, to the church of St Salvador, in Seville, to attend pub- 
lic service on festival days, instead of exhibiting the marks of sorrow 
exacted from persons in his situation, he scrupled not to address the 
audience after sermon, and to warn them against the erroneous doctrine 
which they had heard from the preacher, whenever he thought it con- 
‘trary to the word of God. This of itself would have been reckoned 
sufficient cause for adjudging him to the flames; but the reasons 
already mentioned had influence to save him from that fate. To rid 
themselves in the most quict way of so troublesome a penitent, the 
inquisitors came to the resolution of confining him in a monastery be- 
longing to the town of San Lucar, near the mouth of the Guadalquiver, 
where, secluded from all society, he died about the ave of fifty. His 
san-benito, which was hung up in the metropolitan church of Seville, 
long attracted curiosity by its extraordinary size, and the inscription 
which it bore :—“ Rodrigo Valer, a citizen of Lebrixa and Seville, an 
apostate, and false apostle who pretended to be sent of God.” 

It was about the year 1541 that the final sentence was pronounced 
on Valer The most distinguished of his converts was Juan Gil, com- 
monly called Doctor Egidius. He was born at Olvera in Aragon, and 
educated at the university of Alcala, where he distinguished himself by 
his skill in scholastic theology, the only science then valued in Spain, 
except among a few individuals who, by addicting themselves to the 
study of Scripture in the original languages, were derisively named 
Biblists. After obtaining the highest academical honours, he was 
appointed professor of divinity at Siguenza. Such was his celebrity, 
that when the office of canon-magistral, or preacher, in the cathedral 
church of Seville became vacant, he was chosen to fill it by the unani- 
mous vote of the chapter, without being required to undergo the com- 
parative trial prescribed in such cases. But though well versed in the 
writings of Lombard, Aquinas, and Scotus, he proved an unpopular 
preacher ; and not being indifferent to his reputation and usefulness, he 
felt, after continuing for some years, nearly as anxious to relinquish his 
situation as the people were to get rid of him. In this state of mind he 


1 Cypriano de Valera has given an account 
of Rodrigo de Valer in his Dos Tratiudos :— 
del Papa, y de la Missa, p. 2442—246, The 
second edition of this work was printed, 
*©}in casa de Ricardo del Campo (Richard 
Field) ano de 1599." An Wnylish translation 
of it appeared under the title of ‘Two Trea- 
tises: the first, of the Lives of the Popes, 
and their doctrine ; the second, of the Masse, 
&c. The second edition in Spanish, aug- 
mented by the author himselfe, M, Cyprian 
Valora, and translated into English by John 
‘ Golburne.” London, 1600, 4to. But both 


Cypriano de Valera, and Liorente (ii. 147 
—149) have borrowed their accounts from 
that of Reynaldo Gonzalez de Montes (or 
Montanus) in bis Inquisitionis Tlispanice 
Artes detect, p. 249—204. The narra- 
tive of De Montes is orivinal and authentic, 
as he received the particulars from the 
mouth of Valer’s disciple, Dr Juan Gil (or 
Tvidius) with whom he was intimate at Se- 
ville. 

2 Montanus, ut supra, p. 259. Cypriano 
do Valera says, “fcerca del uno 1645." Dos 
Tratados, p. 246. 
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was accosted by Valer, who had the penetration to discover his feclings, 
and to perceive the good dispositions, as well as talents, with which he 
was endowed. He pointed out the defects of his mode of preaching, and 
exhorted him, as the sure remedy, to give himself to the diligent and 
serious perusal of the word of God. This advice, frequently repeated, 
produced at last the desired effect. He took the course pointed out to 
him, and his “profiting appeared to all.” He soon became the most 
acceptable preacher who had appeared in Seville. Instead of the dry, 
abstruse, and unprofitable discussions which he had formerly pursued, 
he brought forward the great truths of the Bible; and the frigid inan- 
ner in which he had been accustomed to acquit himself in public was 
succeeded by powerful appeals to the consciences, and affectionate 
addresses to the hearts of his auditors. Their attention was aroused ; 
deep convictions of the necessity and suitableness of that salvation which 
the Gospel reveals were made on their minds; and they were prepared 
for receiving those new views of divine truth which the preacher pre- 
sented to them, as they were gradually untolded to himself, and with a 
caution which regard to the weakness of the people, as well as to his 
own perilous situation, seemed to warrant and require. In this man- 
ner, by a zeal more tempered with prudence than that of his revered 
instructor, he was honoured not only to make converts to Christ, but to 
train up martyrs for the truth. “Among the other gifts divinely be- 
stowed on this holy man,” says one who owed his soul to him, “was 
the singular faculty which he had of kindling in the breasts of those 
who listened to his instructions a sacred flame which animated them in 
all the exercises of picty, ternal and external, and made them not 
only willing to take up the cross, but cheerful in the prospect of the 
sufferings of which they stood in jeopardy every hour; a clear proof 
that the Master whom he served was present with him, by his Spirit 
engraving the doctrine which he taught on the hearts of his hearers.”? 
Egidius was not left alone in the work of enlightening the citizens of 
Seville. In addition ta those who, like himself, had profited by the 
conversation of Valer, he was joined by Doctor Vargas and Constantine 
Ponce de la Fuente, who had been his fellow-students at the university, 
and were men of superior talents and learning. He imparted to them 
his knowledge of evangelical truth, and they in their turn contributed 
by their conversation to the improvement of his ministerial gifts. The 
three friends concerted a plan, according to which they might co-operate 
in advancing the common cause. Vareas read lectures to the more 
learned, in which he expounded the Epistle to the Romans, and subse- 
quently the Book of Psalms; and Constantine, of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak more particularly afterwards, assisted Meidius ocea- 
sionally in the pulpit. Their zeal, while it awakened the suspicions, 
provoked the diligence of the clergy who were devoted to the ancient 
superstition ; and the city was divided in its attachments between the 


2 Montanus, pp. 256—259, 2065. 2 Ibid. p. 231. 
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two classes of preachers. Those of the one class urged the necessity 
and importance of the repetition of prayers at certain stated hours, the 
frequent hearing of mass, the visiting of consecrated places, and the 
regular observance of fasting and of auricular confession ; while they 
exhorted those who aimed at higher degrees of sanctity to dedicate their 
substance to pious uses, or, renouncing the world, to take on them the 
triple vow. ‘Those of the other class either passed over these things 
entirely, or inculcated their inefiicacy ; exhorted their hearers to rely on 
the merits of Christ instead of their own works, and to prove the 
genuineness of their faith by obedience to the commands of God ; and, 
in place of recommending rosaries and scales of devotion, spoke in the 
warmest style of the advantages to be derived from a serious and daily 
perusal of the sacred writings. The first class carried along with them 
the great body of the people, whose religion is the creature of authority 
and habit. But the eloquence of Egidius and his two associates, their 
prudence, unattected piety, and irreproachable morals, and the harmony 
with which they continued to act, gradually subdued the prejudices of 
the multitude, and thinned the ranks even of their clerical opponents. 
Assiduously employed in the duties of their public functions through 
the day, they met in the evening with the friends of the reformed doc- 
trine, sometimes in one private house and sometimes in another; the 
small society in Seville grew insensibly, and became the parent stock, 
from which branches were taken and planted in the adjacent country. 

The Inguisition had for some time fixed its jealous eyes on the three 
preachers ; nor were there wanting persons ready to accuse them, and 
especially Egidius, who was most obnoxious on account of his greater 
openness of disposition, and his appearing more frequently in the pulpit. 
Surmises unfavourable to his orthodoxy were circulated, spies were set 
on his conduct, and consultations held in secret as to the surest method 
of ruining one who had become popular among all ranks. While these 
things were going on he was deprived of his two trusty associates— 
Vargas being removed by death, and Constantine called to the Low 
Countries, But even after he was thus left alone his enemies were 
afraid to proceed against him." 

So great was the reputation of Egidius, that in 1550 the Emperor 
nominated him to the vacant bishopric of ‘Tortosa, which was one of the 
richest benefices in Spain, and had been held by Cardinal Adrian, the 
preceptor of Charles V., immediately before his clevation to the pope- 
dom. ‘This distinguished mark of royal favour inflamed the resentinent 
of his adversaries, and determined them to proceed to extremitics, 
Instead of confining themselves as formerly to munnurs, they now 
charged him openly with heresy, and predicted that Ins clevation to the 
episcopate would prove the most disastrous calamity which Spain had 
witnessed. He was formally denounced to the Holy Office, and, the 
preliminary steps having been taken, was thrown into its secret prisons. 


1 Montanus, p. 266. 
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The charges against him related to the doctrine of justification, assur- 
ance of salvation, human merits, plurality of mediators, purgatory, 
auricular confession, and the worshipping of images, He was also 
accused of having favoured Rodrigo de Valer on his trial, and opposed 
the erection of a crucifix in the room of one which had been accidentally 
burnt. In his defence he drew up an ample statement of his sentiments 
on the head of justification, with the reasons on which they were 
founded ; a display of frankness which proved hurtful to his cause, as 
it furnished the procurator-fiscal at once with evidence in support of his 
charges and materials for increasing their number. The friends of 
Egidius now became alarmed for his safety. The Emperor, hearing of 
the danger to which he was exposed, wrote in his favour to the inqui- 
sitor-general. The chapter of Seville followed his example. And, what 
is more strange, the licentiate Correa, one of the most inexorable judges 
of the Holy Oflice, became an advocate for him, influenced, it is said, by 
indignation at the conduct of Pedro Diaz, another Inquisitor, who had 
formerly been a disciple of Valer along with Eeidius, whom he now 
prosecuted with base and unrelenting hostility. In consequence of this 
powerful intercession, the inquisitors found it necessary to adopt a 
moderate course, and agreed, instead of remitting the articles of charge 
to the ordinary gualificators, to submit them to two arbiters chosen by 
the parties. 

Egidius, after nominating Bartolomé Carranza and several other 
individuals, who were either absent from the country or objected to by 
the inguisitors, at last fixed, with the approbation of his judges, on 
Domingo de Soto, a Dominican and professor at Salamanca, as his 
arbiter. Soto came to Seville, and having obtained access to Eeidius, 
with whom he had been acquainted at the university, professed, after 
mutual explanations, to coincide with him in his views of justification, 
which was the main article in the indictment, and to think that there 
would be no difliculty in procuring an amicable adjustment of the affair. 
It was arranged between them, that each should draw up a paper con- 
taining his sentiments on the disputed point expressed in his own words, 
and that these papers should be read in the presence of the inquisitors, 
As the cause had excited great interest from its relation to a bishop- 
elect and a preacher so popular in Seville, it was thought proper that it 
should be discussed at a public meeting held in the cathedral. On 
the day appointed for the trial, pulpits were allotted for Hgidius and 
his arbiter Soto; but, cither from design or accident, they were placed 
at a great distance from one another. After sermon was ended, Soto 
read the declaration of his sentiments. Tgidius, owing partly to the 
distance at which he sat, and partly to the bustle prevailing in a crowded 
and anxious assembly, was unable to follow the speaker ; but taking it 


1 Soto was a disciple of St Thomas, and addicted to the sentiments of Augustine, as 
appears from his treatiso de Natura et Gratia, addressed to the Fathers of Trent, in opposi- 
tion to Catharinus, and appended to bis Commentary on the Romans, printed at Antwerp 
in 1550. 
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ISSUE OF THE PROCESS AGAINST EGIDIUS. ith 


for granted that what was read agreed with what had passed between 
them in conversation, he nodded assent to it, as Soto raised his voice 
and looked toward him at the end of every proposition. He then pro- 
ceeded to read his own declaration, which in the judgment of all who 
were present, whether friends or foes, contradicted the former on all the 
leading points. The inquisitors availed themselves of this variance 
between his gestures and language to raise an outery against him. The 
two declarations were instantly joined in process, and sentence was 
given forth, declaring him violently suspected of the Lutheran heresy, 
and condemning him to abjure the propositions imputed to him, to be 
imprisoned for three years, to abstain from writing or teaching for ten 
years, and not to leave the kingdom during that period, under the pain 
of being punished as a formal and relapsed heretic, or, in other words, of 
being burnt alive. Confounded at the unexpected issue of the proccss, 
abashed by the exultation of his enemies, and half-convinced, by the 
mortification which he read in the countenances of his friends, that he 
must have said something far wrong, Egidius lost courage, and silently 
acquiesced in the sentence pronounced against him. It was not until 
some time after he had returned to jis prison that he learned from one 
of his companions the base treachery of the friend in whom he had 
confided.* 

Such is the account of the process given by De Montes. The late 
historian of the Inquisition is disposed to call in question the truth of 
his statement so far as concerns the artifice imputed to the Professor of 
Salamanca ; upon this ground, that Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, 
during his trial, retaliated upon Soto by accusing him of “ having been 
too indulgent in regard to Doctor Egidius of Seville.”? But this objec- 
tion is by no means conclusive. For, in the first place, Llorente bears 
witness to the general accuracy of De Montes, who expressly asserts 
that he received his information from Ngidius in prison. In the second 
place, the charge of Carranza is not irreconcilable with the narrative 
which has been given, for De Montes states that Soto claimed the 
merit of having procured a Jenient sentence for Egidius.’ In fine, 
Llorente has shown, in reference to another case, that Soto was per- 
fectly capable of the disgraceful conduct imputed to him on this 
occasion.* 

No sooner was it known that Egidius was condemned, than a flight of 


1 Montanus, p. 266—272. 

2 Liorente, ii. 144—147, 

3 Montanns, p. 271. 

4 Speaking of his letters produced on the 
trial of Carranza, Liorente sys: ‘* All these 
document, prove that F, Domingo Soto was 
guilty of collusion in regard to two parties, 
which he chested, first the one after the 
other, and afterwards both of therm at the 
same time.” ii, 146, 

The ex-secretary of the Inquisition might 
have spared the strictures which he subjoins 


on the Protestant prejudices. of his country- 
wan De Montes, and on his fanaticism in 
regarding it as a mark of divine justice that 
three of the capital persecutors of Myidius 
diel during bis imprisonment. The zeal of 
the friend of Mgidius may have carried bim 
too fur in interpreting the ways of Provi- 
dence; but what means the following sen- 
tence? **One cannot help rejoicing at 
the disgrace whieh Providence bad reserv- 
ed for }°, Domingo Soto, to serve as a les- 
son to men of his character.” Llorente, ut 
supra. 
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hungry applicants g gathered round the fat benefice of Tortosa like crows 
round carrion, The holy fathers assembled at Trent were not so intently ~ 
occupied in watching over the interests of the Catholic church as not to 
have one eye turned to Spain, and ready to discern what might happen 
there to their advantage. While the trial of the bishop- elect was in 
dependence, Cardinal Granville, then Bishop of Arras and prime min- 
ister of Spain, had his table covered with applications, in which the 
incense of adulation was thickly sprinkled on rancid avarice. In a 
letter, dated from Trent on the 19th of November 1551, the titular 
Bishop Jubin, in partibus Infidelium, writes: “We have received 
intelligence here, that the bishop-clect of Tortosa has been condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment. I shall be infinitely obliged to you to 
think of me—the least of your servants—provided his lordship of Elna 
shall be translated to the bishopric of Tortosa, now vacant by this 
means.”! On the preceding day, the Bishop of Elna had addressed a 
letter to the same quarter, in which, without giving the least hint of the 
object he had in view, he begs the premicr to cominand him “as the 
meanest domestic of his household ;” calls himself “his slave ;”?? and 
assures him that the rare qualities of his Eminence, his native goodness, 
and the favours he had conferred, were so deeply seated in the heart of 
his servant, that he remembered him without ceasing, especially “in his | 
poor sacrifices,’ the fittest time to make mention of one’s masters.” | 
Two days after, the modest bishop has acquired as much courage as to | 
name his request : he acknowledges that the bishopric of Tortoso was 
“too weighty a burden for his weak shoulders,” but urges that he 
could discharge his episcopal functions better in such a tranquil spot 
than in the frontier province of Roussillon, where his pious exercises 
were interrupted by the noise of warlike instruments, and that he “ felt 
a strong desire to end his days in tending his infirm sheep in the peace 
of God.”* The Bishop of Algeri was equally disinterested as his brethren 
in seeking promotion. “It was not avarice that induced him to ask 
the favour” to be translated frem the island of Sardinia ; he only wished 
to “have his residence on terra firma,” that his spirit being relieved 
from the continual agitation in which it was kept by the restless waves 
which surrounded him, he might be “at more liberty to serve God, and 
pray for the life of the king and his minister.”’ The Bishop of Elna 
having been unsuccessful in his application, renewed it in the course of 
the following year, when he had recourse to a new line of argument in 
its support. After telling the premier “ that his hands had made him,” 
he requests him to remember, “if he pleased,” that his majesty had 
certain rights in Valencia called les bayles de Morella, of which large 
sums were due to the treasury, as would appear from the lists which he 
had procured and took the liberty to transmit to his Eminence ; that 


1 Lettres et Mémoires do Frangois de Var- 8 “* Mis pobres sacrificios.” 
fas, traduits par Mich. le Vassor, pp. 194, 4 Lettres ct Mémoires de Vargas, pp. 198, 
10% 195, 196, 


2 “Esclavo.” 5 Ibid. p. 303. 
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SPANISH DIVINES AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, 79 


most luckily the diocese of Tortosa included that district, though the 
episcopal seat was in his native country of Catalonia ; and that, if it 
should please his majesty to gratify him with that bishopric, he could 
see to the payment of these dues without leaving his diocese ; and “thus 
would have it in his power to serve God and the king at the same 
time.”? 

O the duplicity, the selfishness, the servility of the clergy! What 
good cause but one would they not have ruined? And how deeply has 
that been marred by them! Boccaccio relates (it is a tale, but deserves 
to be repeated for the sake of the moral it teaches) that two persons, a 
Christian layman and a Jew, lived together in a retired spot on the 
northern boundary of Italy. The Christian bad long piousiy laboured 
to convert his neighbour, and had succeeded so far as to be in daily ex- 
pectation of his submitting to baptism, when all at once the idea struck 
the latter that he would previously visit the capital of Christendom. 
Dreading the effects of his journey, the Christian endeavoured to divert 
him from it; but in vain. After an absence of some wecks the Jew 
returned, and repairing to the house of the Christian, who had given 
up his convert for lost, surprised him with the intimation that he was 
now ready to be baptized ; “ for,” added he, “I have been at Rome, and 
have seen the pope and his clergy, and I am convinced that if Christia- 
nity had not been divine, it would have been ruined Jong ago under the 
care of such guardians.” 

All the applicants for the bishopric of Tortosa took care to urge the 
services Which they had done to the Emperor at the Council of ‘Trent. 
Several authors have spoken in high terms of the liberal views and 

. independent spirit displayed by the Spanish divines who sat in that 
council ; and lather Simon, in particular, asserts that they were ready, 
upon the refusal of the ecclesiastical reforms which they sought, to 
join with the French church in throwing off the authority of the court 
of Rome, if Charles V. had not, from political motives, discouraged 
them by withdrawing bis support.? A perusal of their correspondence 
and that of the imperial embassy serves to abate, in no small degree, 
the high opinion which these commendations are calculated to produce. 
If the Italian bishops were passive tools in the hands of the papal 
legates, their brethren of Spain were not less under the influence of the 
imperial ambassadors ; and it is quite as clear that their zeal for the 
reformation of abuses was at first excited, as that it was afterwards 
restrained, by the policy of the Emperor. Several of the reforms which 
they demanded were in favour of their own order, and would have 
added to their power and wealth in proportion as they diminished those 
of the papal sce ; a circumstance which did not escape the observation 
of the court of Spain® At the same time they satisfied themselves 


1 Lettres et Mémoires de Vargas, pp. 514, — ® Sco their Postulata to the Council in 
515, 522. Schelhorn, Amanit. Weeles. tom. ii. p. 584— 
2 Simon, Lettres Cheisies, i. p. 252—2054, 690, Conf. Vargas, Luttres et Mémoires, p. 
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with murmuring in private at the shameful arts by which the council 
was managed, and had not the courage to resent the attacks made on 
its freedom, or the insults openly ofiered to their colleagues. The 
Bishop of Verdun happening to apply the term pretended reformation 
to some of the plans proposed in the council, the papal legate, Cardinal 
Crescentio, assailed him publicly with invective, calling him a thought- 
less young man and a fool, and ordering him to be silent. “Is this a 
free council?” said the elector of Cologne to the Spanish bishop of 
Orense, who sat next him. “It ought to be free,” replied the bishop, 
with a caution which would not have disgraced an Italian. “But 
tell me your opinion candidly. Is the synod free 7” “Do not press 
me at present, my lord,” rejoined the prudent bishop ; “ that’s a difficult 
question ; I will answer it at home.”! It has been alleged that the 
papal influence over the council was confined to matters of discipline and 
ecclesiastical polity, and did not extend to points of faith, in the deci- 
sion of which all the members were of one accord? But this is con- 
tradicted by unquestionable documents. Some of the most learncd 
divincs who were at Trent were dissatisficd with certain parts of the 
doctrine of the council, and with the confused and hurried manner in 
which this important part of the business was transacted.3 After the 
article concerning the sacraments of penance and extreme unction had 
received the formal sanction of the holy and universal council, the 
divines of Louvain succeeded in convincing the leaders that it was 
erroncous. What was to be done? They agreed i in a Aisin conclave 
to alter it, after taking precautions to have the whole affair buried in 
silence, lest they should incur the ridicule of the Lutherans. “A great 
misfortune,” says the Archbishop of Cologne ; “ but the least of two 
evils.” The reflections of the counsellor of the imperial embassy are 
more unceremonious. “I believe,” says he, “that God has permitted this 
occurrence to cover them with shame and confusion, Surely after this 
they will open their eyes, according to the saying of the psalmist : /u/ 
their faces with shame, that.they may seek Thy name, God grant they 
may comprehend this; but I dare not hope for so much, and have 
always said that nothing short of a miracle will work a change.”* It 
is impossible to conceive anything more deplorable than the picture of 
the council drawn in the confidential correspondence of Vargas, who 
was attached, as legal adviser, to the embassy sent by Charles V. to 
Trent... “ The legate is always the same,” says he in a letter to the 
210. The Royal Councilof Castile addressed mny favorécido.” Vargas, ut supra, pp. 
a memorial to the Councilof Trent, urging @ 162, 107, 

varicty of ecclesiastical reforms. Bunt desir- 1 Vargas, pp. 235, 254. The name of this 
able as many of these certainly were, we bishop was Francisco Blanco. In 1558 he 
cannot help feeling pleased at the rejection gave a recommendation to the catechism of 
ofthe whole, when we find the followingarti- Carranza, but retracted it during the prose- 
cle amony them: ‘That the pope shall sup- cution of the author for heresy, and was re 
port the Inquisition, andattempt nothing to warded with the archbishopric of Santiago, 
the prejudice of an institution so necessary Llorente, ili, 801, 802. 

to the welfare of these kingdoms: Porque 2 Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom, i. p. 254. 


el officio de la santa Inquisicion es muy 3 Vargas, pp. 43, 57, 224, 233, 
nevessario en estos reynos, conviene ser 4 Ibid., pp. 66, 246—248, 
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VARGAS ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 81 


Cardinal-bishop of Arras ; “he is a man lost to all shame. Believe 
me, sir, I have not words to express the pride and effrontery which he 
displays in the affairs of the council. Perceiving that we are timid, 
and that his majesty is unwilling to hurt or offend the pope, he endea- 
vours to terrify us by assuming stately airs anda haughty tone. He 
treats the bishops as slaves ; threatens and swears that he will depart. 
It is useless for his majesty to continue longer to urge the pope and 
his ministers. It is speaking to the deaf, and trying to soften the 
stones, It serves only to make us a laughing-stock to the world, and 
to furnish the heretics with subjects for pasquinades. We must delay 
till the time when God will purify the sons of Levi. That time must 
soon come ; and, in my opinion, this purification will not be accom- 
plished without some extraordinary chastisement. Things cannot re- 
main long in their present state: the evils are too great. All the 
nerves of ecclesiastical discipline are broken. The traftic in things 
sacred is shameful... . The prediction of St Paul is about to be accom- 
plished in the Church of Rome : Zhat day cannot come, unless there come 
a falling away first. As to the manner of treating doctrines, I have 
already written you, that they precipitate everything, examine few 
questions, and do not submit them to the judgment of the learned 
divines who are here in attendance. Many of the bishops give their 
vote, and say placet on points which they do not understand, and are 
incapable of understanding. There is no one here who appears on the 
side of God, or dares to speak. Weare all dumb dogs that cannot bark.” 
Notwithstanding all this, and much more to the same purpose, Vargas 
adds, like a true son of the church: “ As for myself, I obey implicitly, 
and will snbmit without resistance to whatever shall be determined in 
matters of faith. God grant that all may do this.”* 

These facts are not irrelative to the subject. The secrets of the Coun- 
cil of Trent soon transpired ; aud several individuals, who were after- 
wards brought to the stake in Spain, acknowledged that their eyes were 
first opened to the radical corruptions of the Church of Rome by the 
accounts they received from some of the members of that synod as 
to the scandalous manner in which its decisions were influenced.? 

Egidius appeared among the criminals condemned to penance, in an 
auto-da-fé celebrated at Seville in 1552.8 The term of his imprison- 
ment having expired in 1555, he, in the course of the following year, 
paid a visit to Valladolid, where he found a number of converts to the 
ref--med doctrine. His wounded spirit was refreshed by what he saw 
of the grace of God in that city ; and after spending a short time in the 
company of his brethren, and exhorting them to constancy in the faith, 
he returned to Seville. But the fatigue of travelling, to which he had 
been unaccustomed for some years, brought on a fever, which cut him 


1 Vargas, pp. 207-8, 211, 225-6, 233. % Llorento, ii. 223; iii, 230, 231. 8 Ibid. ii, 1038. 
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off ina few days. He left behind him a number of writings in his 
native tongue, none of which appears to have been printed.! His bones 
were afterwards taken from their grave, and committed to the flames, 
his property confiscated, and his memory declared infamous, by a sen- 
tence of the inquisitors, finding that he had died in the Lutheran faith. 

The first introduction of the reformed doctrine into Valladolid was 
attended with circumstances nearly as extraordinary as those which 
had led to its reception in Seville. Francisco San-Roman, a native of 
Burgos, and son of the aleayde-mayor of Bribiesca, having engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, went to the Low Countries. In the year 1540 his 
employers sent him from Antwerp to Bremen, to settle some accounts 
due to them in that city. The reformed religion had been introduced 
into Bremen, and the young Spaniard, curious to become acquainted 
with that doctrine which was so much condemned in his native coun- 
try, went to one of the churches, where he heard James Spreng, for- 
merly prior of the Augustinian monastery at Antwerp, and one of the 
first persons of note who embraced the opinions of Luther in the 
Netherlands.* The sermon made so deep an impression on the mind 
of San-Roman, that he could not refrain from calling on the preacher, 
who, pleased with his candour and thirst for knowledge, introduced him 
to the acquaintance of some of his pious and learned friends. Among 
them was our countryman Doctor Maccabeus,* then at Bremen, by 
whose conversation he profited greatly. Like some young converts, he 
flattered himself that he could easily persuade others to embrace those 
truths which appeared to his own mind as clear as the light of day ; 
and he burned with the desire of returning home and imparting the 
knowledge which he had received to his relations and countrymen. 
Jn vain did Spreng endeavour to restrain an enthusiasm from which he 
had himself suffered at an earlier period of his Jife. In the letters 
which he wrote to his employers at Antwerp, San-Roman could not 
help alluding to the change which his religious sentiments had under- 
gone, and Jamenting the blindness of his countrymen. The consequence 
was, that on his return to that city he was immediately seized by certain 
friars, to whom the contents of his letters had been communicated ; 
and a number of Lutheran books and satirical prints against the Church 
of Rome being found in his possession, he was thrown into prison. 
After a rigorous confinement of eight months, he was released at the 
solicitation of his friends, who represented that his zeal had now cooled, 
and that he would be duly watched in his native country, Going to 
Louvain, he met with Francisco Enzinas, one of his fellow-citizens, of 
whom we shall afterwards speak, who urged him not to rush upon cer- 


1 Montanug, p. 278. Histoire des Martyrs, 2 Montanus, p. 274. Llorente, ii. 139, 144, 


pp. 500, 601. Ie Montes praises his Commen- 273, 
taries on Genesis, on some of the Psalins, 8% Erasmi Epistole, ep. 427. Luther's Siimt- 
the Song of Solomon, and the Epistle to liche Schriften, tom. xv. Anbang, p. 192; 


the Colossians; but especially a treatise on tom. xxi. pp. 790, 806.  Gerdesii Hist. Re- 
bearing the cross, which he composed in form. tom. i. p. 13t; tom. ili. p. 25, 
prison, 4 Life of John Knox, Note I. 
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tain danger by an indiscreet or unnecessary avowal of his sentiments, 
and to confine himsclf to the sphere of his proper calling, within which 
he might do much good, instead of assuming the ofiice of a public 
teacher, or talking on religious subjects with every person who fell in 
his way. San-Roman promised to regulate his conduct by this pruden- 
tial advice ; but having gone to Ratisbon, where a dict of the empire 
was then sitting, and being elated at hearing of the favour which the 
Emperor showed to the Protestants, with the view of securing their 
assistance against the Turks, he forgot his prudent resolutions. Obtain- 
ing an introduction to Charles, he deplored the state of religion in his 
native country, and begged him to use his royal power in restraining 
the inquisitors and priests, who sought, by every species of violence and 
cruelty, to prevent the entrance of the only true and saving doctrine of 
Jesus Christ into Spain. By the mild answer which he received from 
the Emperor, he was emboldened to renew his application, at which 
some of the Spanish attendants were so incensed that they would have 
thrown him instantly into the Danube, had not their master interposed, 
by ordering him to be reserved for trial before the proper judges. He 
was accordingly cast into chains, and conveyed, in the retinue of the 
Emperor, from Germany to Italy, and from Italy to Africa. After the 
failure of the expedition against Algiers, he was landed in Spain, and 
delivered to the Inquisition at Valladolid. His process was short. 
When brought before tie inquisitors, he frankly professed his belief in 
the cardinal doctrine of the Reformation, that salvation comes to no 
man by his own works, merit, or strength, but solely from the mercy of 
God through the sacrifice of the one Mediator ; and he pronounced 
the mass, auricular confession, purgatory, the invocation of saints, and 
the worshipping of images, to be blasphemy against the living God. 
If his zeal was impetuous, it supported him to the last. He endured 
the horrors of a protracted imprisonment with the utmost fortitude 
and patience. He resisted all the importunities used by the friars to 
induce him to recant. He refused, at the place of execution, to pur- 
chase a mitigation of punishment by making confession to a priest, or 
bowing to a crucifix which was placed before him. When the flames first 
reached him on his being fastened to the stake, he made an involuntary 
motion with his head, upon which the friars in attendance exclaimed 
that he was become penitent, and ordered him to be brought from the 
fire. On recovering his breath, he looked them calmly in the face, and 
said, “Did you envy my happiness?” at which words he was thrust 
back into the flames, and almost instantly suffocated. Among a great 
number of prisoners brought out in this public spectacle, he was the 
only individual who suffered death. The novelty of the crimes with 
which he was charged, joined to the resolution whieh he displayed on 
the scaffold and at the stake, produced a sensible impression on the 
spectators. A proclamation was issued by the inquisitors, forbidding 


1 Sleidani Comment. tom. ii. p. 222—236, Edit. Am Ende. 
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any to pray for his soul, or to express a favourable opinion of such an 
obstinate heretic. Notwithstanding this, some of the Emperor’s body- 
guards collected his ashes as those of a martyr ; and the English ambas- 
sador, who happened to be at Valladolid at that time, used means to 
procure a part of his bones asarelic. The guards were thrown into 
prison, and the ambassador was prohibited from appearing at court for 
some time. It isnot unworthy of observation, that the sermon at this 
auto-da-fé was preached by the well known Carranza, who was after- 
wards tried by the Inquisition, and died in prison after a confinement 
of seventeen years. 

This event took place in the year 1544.2. The reformed doctrine had 
previously been introduced into Valladolid, but its disciples contented 
themselves with retaining it in their own breasts, or talking of it in the 
most cautious way to their confidential friends. The speculation ex- 
cited by the martyrdom of San-Roman took off this restraint. Expres- 
sions of sympathy for his fate, or of astonishment at his opinions, led to 
conversations, in the course of which the favourers of the new faith, as 
it was called, were easily able to recognise one another. The zeal, and 
even magnanimity, which he evinced in encountering public odium, 
and braving so horrible a death, for the sake of the truth, provoked 
to emulation the most timid among them; and within a few years 
after his martyrdom, they formed themselves into a church, which 
met regularly in private for the purposes of religious instruction and 
worship.® 


1 Pellicer, Ensayo de una Biblioteca de 
Traductores Espafioles, p. 78. Act. et Mo- 
nim. Martyrun, f. 122-125, 4to. Histoire des 
Martyrs, f. 146-148, folio. 

2 Pellicer, following the Latin Martyrology, 
represents San-Roman’s conversion to the 
Protestant faith as having taken place in 
1645; but the large French history of Mar- 
tyrs places it in 1540, which is ascertained to 


be the true date from collateral facts men- 
tioned in the text. Llorente gives no ac- 
count of San-Roman’s martyrdom, but ina 
transient allusion to it (tom. iii. p. 188), seems 
to say that it happened in 1540. The Histoire 
des Martyrs, whose authority I am inclined 
to prefer, fixes on 1544 as the year of his 
death. 
3 Montanus, p. 273. Llorente, ii. 144. 
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CHAP EGE. Vv. 


CAUSES OF THE PROGRESS OF THE REFORMED DOCTRINE IN SPAIN. 


Berrore proceeding farther with the narrative of the religious move- 
ment in Spain, it may be proper to give an account of some facts which 
happened without the kingdom. This will furnish the reader with in- 
teresting information respecting Spaniards who embraced the Refor- 
mation abroad, and whose pious and enlightened exertions, in publish- 
ing the Scriptures and other books in their native tongue, had great 
influence in disseminating a knowledge of the truth among their 
countrymen at home. 

About the year 1540, three brothers, Jayme, Francisco, and Juan, 
sons of arespectable citizen of Burgos, in Old Castile, were sent to study 
at Louvain, a celebrated seat of education, to which the Spanish youth 
had long been accustomed to resort. The family name of the young 
men was Enzinas, though they were better known among the learned 
in Germany by their assumed name of Dryander.? Polite letters had 
been for some time cultivated in the university of Louvain, and the 
students indulged in a freedom of opinion, which was not tolerated at 
Paris and other places where the old scholastic ideas and modes of 
teaching were rigidly preserved. Along with a taste for elegant litera- 
ture, the young Spaniards acquired the knowledge of the reformed 
doctrines. They lived in terms of great intimacy with the celebrated 
George Cassander,? who corresponded with the leading Protestant 
divines, and afterwards distinguished himself by a fruitless attempt to 
reconcile the popish and reformed churches. Dissatisfied with the 
temporizing principles of this learned man, and the partial reforms in 
which he was disposed to rest, the three brothers entered with the most 
cordial zeal into the views of those who had formally separated from the 
Church of Rome. 


1 Encina in Spanish, like deve in Greek, Greck ones of the same signification; as 


signifiesan oak, Pellicer thinks that Fran- 
cisco Enzinas adopted the namo of Dryander 
for the purpose of concealment, after his 
escapo from prison at Brussels in 1545.) MWn- 
sayo, p. 80. But we find him subscribing 
Franciscus Dryander to a letter written in 
1541. Gerdesii Hist. Reform. tom. iii. ap- 
pend. p. 86. 1t was customary at that period 
for learned men to change their names into 


Reuchtin (smoke) into Capnio, Gerard (ami- 
able) into rasmus, and Schwartzerd (black 
earth) into Melanchthon. 

2 Wustrium et clarorum Virorum Epistole 
Selectiores, script a Belyis vel ad Belgas, 
pp. 55, 58. Lugd. Bat. 1617. The letter from 
Jacobus Dryander, inserted in that work, 
throws much light on his character aud 
family. 
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Juan Enzinas or Dryander, the younger brother, chose the medical 
profession, and having settled in Germany, became a professor in the 
university of Marburg. He was the author of several works on medi- 
cine and astronomy, and acquired reputation by the ingenuity which he 
disple yed in the invention and improvement of instruments for advanc- 
ing these sciences. 

J ayme Enzinas, the elder brother, removed in 1541, by the Hieetion 
of his father, to Paris, During his residence in that city he became 

_ confirmed in his attachment to the Reformation, and was successful in 
communicating his impressions to some of his countrymen who were 
prosecuting their studies along with him. The expectations which he 
had formed from the far-famed university of the French metropolis 
were miscrably disappointed. He found the professors to be generally 
pedants and bigots, and the students equally destitute of good manners 
and a love for liberal pursuits. It was with the deepest emotion that 
he beheld the Christian heroism shown by the Protestant martyrs under 
the cruel treatment to which they were exposed. There was something 
solemn, though appalling, in the composure with which a Spanish as- 
sembly witnessed the barbarous spectacle of an auto-da-fé; but the 
wanton ferocity with which a Parisian mob shouted, when the execu- 
tioner, with his pincers, tore the tongue from the mouth of his victim, 
and struck him with it repeatedly in the face, before binding his body 
to the stake, was disgustingly horrible and fiendish.? Unable to remain 
in a place where he could find neither learning nor humanity, Jayme 
Enzinas left Paris and returned to Louvain. Thence he went to Ant- 
werp to superintend the printing of a catechism which he had drawn 
up in his native language for the benefit of his countrymen.* Soon 
after this he received orders from his father, who entertained sanguine 
hopes of his advancement in the church, to visit Italy and spend some 
time in the capital of Christendom. Nothing could be more contrary 
to his inclinations ; but yielding to the dictates of filial duty he set out, 
leaving his heart with his brothers and other friends in the Netherlands. 
To a delicate taste and generous independence of spirit, Jayme Hnzinas 
added a tenderness of conscience and candour of disposition which ex- 


posed him to peculiar danger in Italy, at a time when the jealousy of 


the priests was roused by the recent discovery that the reformed tenets 
had spread extensively in that country. After spending several years 
in great uneasiness of mind, without being able to procure liberty from 
his father to return, he resolyed at last, in compliance with the urgent 


1 Teissior, Hloges, tom. i. p. 199. Melanch- 
thonis Jpistolw, col. 817, In another letter 
written in the course of the same year, 1543, 
Melanchthon bestows great praise on an 
orrery which Juan Dryander had construct- 
ed. Ibid. col. 81S. 

9 Jacobus Dryander Georgio Cassandro: 
Epistole Sclectiores, wl supra, p. 55—65. 
Eustathius a Knobelsdorf Georgio Cassan- 
dro; Ibid. p. 88—45, Had not the facts been 


attcsted by two such credible eye-witnesses, 
we might have suspected the author of the 
Martyrology of exaygeration in his narrative 
of the shocking scene. Dryander's letter is 
dated ‘* 20 Pebruarii;" and that it was writ- 
ten in 1541, appears from comparing it with 
Histoire des Martyrs, f. 119, b 


8 Epistole Selectiores, p. 66. Ihave not 
seen this catechism mentioned elsewhere, 
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request of his brothers, to repair to Germany, and was preparing to 
quit Rome, when he was betrayed by one of his countrymen, who de- 
nounced him as a heretic to the Inquisition. The circwnstance of a 
Spaniard being accused of Lutheranism, together with the character 
which he bore for learning, attracted much interest in Rome; and his 
examination was attended by the principal bishops and cardinals. Un- 
daunted by the solemnity of the court, he avowed his scntiments, and 
defended them with such spirit that his judges, irritated at his boldness, 
condemned him instantly to the flames—a sentence which was loudly 
called for by such of his countrymen as were present. Attempts were 
afterwards made to induce him to recant, by the offer of reconciliation 
to the church upon his appearing publicly with the san-benito, accord- 
ing to the custom of his native country. But he refused to purchase 
his life on such conditions, and died at the stake with the utmost con- 
stancy and courage. His martyrdom happened in the year 1546.1 
About the same time that Enzinas sufiered, one of his countrymen 
and intimate friends met with a still more tragical fate in Gcrmany. 
Juan Diaz, a native of Cuenca, after he had studied for several years at 
Paris, was converted to the Protestant religion by the private instruc- 
tions of Jayme Enzinas. Being liberally educated, he had, previously 
to that event, conceived a disgust at the scholastic theology, and made 
himself master of the Hebrew language, that he might study the Bible 
in the original. With the view of enjoying the freedom of professing 
the faith which he had embraced, he left Paris in company with 
Matthew Budé and John Crespin, and went to Geneva, where he 
resided for some time in the house of his countryman Pedro Gales.? 
Having removed to Strasburg in the beginning of the year 1546, his 
talents and suavity of manners recommended him so strongly to the 
celebrated Bucer, that he prevailed on the senate to join the Spanish 
stranger with himself in a deputation which they were about to send 
to a conference on the disputed points of religion to be held at Ratisbon. 
On going thither Diaz met with his countryman Pedro Malvenda, whom 
he had known at Paris, and was now to confront ag an antagonist at 
the conference. To the pride and religious prejudices of his country- 
men, Malvenda added the rudeness of a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
the insolence of a minion of the court. When informed by Diaz of the 
change which had taken place in his sentiments, he expressed the ut- 
most surprise and horror, saying that the heretics would boast more of 
making a convert of a single Spaniard than of ten thousand Germans. 
Having laboured in vain, at ditlerent interviews, to reclaim him to the 
1 Pellicer, Tnsayo, pp. 78, 79. Tlist. des article wasignorant of the martyr's Christian 
Martyrs, f. 159. Beza places his martyrdom name. Pellicer calls him ‘el doctor Juan 
in 1645, by mistake. Icones, siy. Kk. ij. de Ensinus,” confounding him with one of 
Gerdes (Hist. Reform. iii. 165) calls him his brothers already mentioned. 
Nicolas Businas; probably misled by the 
letter N. put before his name in the Actiones 


et Monim. Martyrum (f, 151, a.), which % Seckendorf, Hist. Lutheranismi, lib. iii, 
mercly intimates that the writer of tho p. 62. 


2 Calvini Hpist. p. 39: Opera, tom. ix. 
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Catholic faith, he laid the matter before the Empcror’s confessor. It is 
not known what consultations they had ; but a Spaniard, named Mar- 
quina, who had transactions with them, repaired soon after to Rome, 
and communicated the facts to a brother of Diaz, Doctor Alfonso,’ who 
had long held the office of advocate in the sacred Rota. The pride and 
bigotry of Alfonso were inflamed to the highest degree by the intelli- 
gence of his brother’s defection ; and taking along with him a suspi- 
cious attendant, he set out instantly for Germany, determincd, in one 
way or other, to wipe off the infamy which had fallen on the hitherto 
spotless honour of his family. In the mean time, alarmed at some ex- 
pressions of Malvenda, and knowing the inveteracy with which the 
Spaniards hated such of their countrymen as had become Protestants, 
Bucer and the other friends of Juan Diaz had prevailed upon him to 
retire for a scason to Neuburg, a small town in Bavaria situated on the 
Danube. On arriving at Ratisbon, Alfonso succeeded in discovering 
the place of his brother’s retreat, and after consulting with Malvenda, 
repaired to Neuburg. By every art of persuasion he sought during 
several days to bring back his brother to the Church of Rome. Dis- 
appointed in this, he altered his method ; professed that the arcuments 
which he had heard had shaken his confidence, and listened with ap- 
parent eagerness and satisfaction to his brother while he explained to 
him the Protestant doctrines, and the passages of Scripture on which 
they rested. Finding Juan delighted with this unexpected change, he 
proposed that he should accompany him to Jtaly, where there was a 
greater field of usefulness in disseminating the doctrines of the Gospel 
than in Germany, which was already provided with an abundance of 
labourers. The guileless Juan promised to think seriously on this pro- 
posal, which he submitted to the judgment of his Protestant friends. 
They were unanimously of opinion that he should reject it ; and in par- 
ticular Ochino, who had lately fled from Italy and was then at Augs- 
burg, pointed out the danger and hopeless nature of the project. Al- 
fonso did not yet desist. He insisted that his brother should accom- 
pany him at least as far as Augsburg, promising to acquiesce in the 
decision which Ochino should pronounce after they had conversed with 
him on the subject. His request appeared so reasonable that Juan 
agreed to it ; but he was prevented from going by the arrival of Bucer 
and two other friends, who having finished their business at Ratisbon, 
and fearing that Juan Diaz might be induced to act contrary to their 
late advice, had agreed to pay him a visit. Conccaling the chagrin 
which he felt at this unexpected obstacle, Alfonso took an affectionate 
leave of his brother, after he had, in a private interview, forced a sum 
of money upon him, expressed warm gratitude for the spiritual benefit 
he had received from his conversation, and warned him to be on his 


1 We had another brother named Ksteban, who entered his noviciate, along with Father 
Ribadeneyra, among the Jesuits, but left the order, and is said to have been killed 
ina duel. Ribadencyra, Dialogo sobre los que sv salen de Religion, MS.: Pellicer, 
Ensayo, p. 74. 
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guard against Malvenda. He proceeded to Augsburg on the road to 
Italy ; but next day, after using various precautions to conceal his 
route, he returned, along with the man whom he had brought from 
Rome, and spent the night in a village at a small distance from Neu- 
burg. Early next morning, being the 27th of March 1546, they came 
to the house where his brother lodged. Alfonso stood at the gate, 
while his attendant, knocking at the door and announcing that he was 
the bearer of a letter to Juan Diaz from his brother, was shown up 
stairs to an apartment. On hearing of a letter from his brother, Juan 
sprang from his bed, hastened to the apartment in an undress, took the 
letter from the hand of the bearer, and, as it was still dark, went to the 
window to read it, when the ruffian, stepping softly behind him, de- 
spatched his unsuspecting victim with one stroke of an axe which he 
had concealed under his cloak. He then joined the more guilty mur- 
derer, who now stood at the stair-foot to prevent interruption, and 
ready, if necessary, to give assistance to the assassin whom he had 
hired to execute his purpose.* 

Alarmed by the noise which the assassin’s spurs made on the steps as 
he descended, the person who slept with Juan Diaz rose hastily, and 
going into the adjoining apartment beheld, with unutterable feclings, his 
friend stretched on the floor and weltering in his blood, with his hands 
clasped, and the instrument of death fixed in his head. The murderers 
were fied, and had provided a relay of horses to convey them quickly 
out of Germany ; but the pursuit after them, which commenced as soon 
as the alarm could be given, was so hot, that they were overtaken at 
Innspruck, and secured in prison. Otho Henry, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine and Duke of Bavaria, within whose territories the crime was 
perpetrated, lost no time in taking the necessary measures for having it 
judicially tried. Lawyers were sent from Neuburg with the night-cap 
of the deceased, the bloody axe, the letter of Alfonso, and other docu- 
ments; but though the prisoners were arraigned before the criminal court 
at Innspruck, the trial was suspended through the influence of the Cardi- 
nals of Trent and Augsburg, to whom the fratricide obtained liberty to 
write at the beginning of his imprisonment. When his plea for the 
benefit of clergy was sect aside as contrary to the laws of Germany, 
various legal quirks were resorted to; and, at last, the judges produced 
an order from the Emperor, prohibiting them from proceeding with the 
trial, and reserving the cause for the judgment of his brother Ierdinand, 
King of the Romans. When the Protestant princes, at the subsequent 
Diet of Ratisbon, demanded first of the Emperor, and afterwards of his 
brother, that the murderers should be punished, their requests were 


1 Y si es asi, Ja daré 
Scfior 4 mi mismo hermano 
Y en nada reparare. 
So let him die, for sentence Ortiz pleads ; 
Were be my brother, by this hand he bleeds. 
Lops be VGA, Bstrella de Sevilla. 
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evaded,’ and in the issue the murderers were allowed to escape untried 
and with impunity, to the outraging of humanity and justice, and the 
disgrace of the Church of Rome, whose authoritics were bound to sce 
that the most rigorous scrutiny was made into the horrid deed, under 
the pain of being held responsible for it to heaven and to posterity. 
The liberated fratricide appeared openly at Trent, along with his bloody 
accomplice, without exciting a shudder in the breasts of the holy fathers 
met in council: he was welcomed back to Rome ; and finally returned to 
his native country, where he was admitted to the society of men of rank 
and education, who listened to him while he coolly related the circum- 
stances of his sanctified crime.? Different persons published accounts,’ 
agrecing in every material point, of a murder which, all circumstances 
considered, has scarcely a parallel in the annals of blood since the time 
of the first fratricide, and aitords a striking proof of the degree in which 
fanatical zeal will stifle the tenderest affections of the human bre ast, and 
stimulate to the perpetration of crimes the most atrocious and unnatural, 

The narrative which I have followed was drawn up and published 
at the time by Claude Senarcle,f a noble young Savoyard, who was 
strongly attached to Juan Diaz, had accompanied him from the time he 
left Paris, and slept in the same bed with him on the night before his 
murder. Its accuracy is confirmed by the attestation of Bucer, who was 
personally acquainted with many of the facts, as well as with the 
character of the author. But indeed so far were the Roman Catholics 
from denying the facts, that many of them, and especially the country- 
men of Diaz, justified and even applauded the deed. Juan Ginez de 
Sepulveda, who professes to have received the facts from the mouth of 
the terrible hero of the tragedy, has given an account of them so com- 
pletely in accordance with Senarcle’s, that we might suppose he had 
abridged that work, in the way of substituting the atrocious moral of 


2 Slcidani Comment. tom. ii. p. 458, 

2 Sepulveda Opera, tom. ii. p, 132. 

8 One of these narratives was written by 
Melanchthon, under the title of Historie von 
Alfonso Diacio, Sleidan, ii, 440, note i. An 
ample account is given in Act. et Monim, 
Martyrnum, f. 126, b.-139, a. Conf. Sleidan, ii. 
435—441. Seckendort, lib. iii. p. 653—6d8, 
Calvini Bpist. p. 839: Opera, tom. ix, 

4 Calvin mentions that Diaz had left Ge- 
neva, ‘cum duobus Senarclenis.” pistol, 
p. 39: Opera, tom. ix. Maimbourg imputes 
the departure of Diaz from Geneva to his 
dislike of the harsh temper and opinions of 
the Genevese reformer; one of the fictions of 
that disingenuous historian, which is refuted 
by the sty utement of Senarcle (Ilist. Diazii. we 

infra, pp. 33, 84), and by the fact that Diaz 
maintained a confidential correspondence 
with Calvin after the period reterred to. Let- 
tres de Calvin & Jaque de Buryogue, Scigneur 
de Palais et de Bredam, pp, 48, 56, Amst. 
1744. 

6 Historia vera de Morte sancti uiri Joan- 
nis Diaszii Hispani, quem eius frater germa- 
nus Alphonsus Diazius, excinplum seqiutus 


primi parricida Cain, uelut alternm Abelem, 
nefarivintertecit: per Clundium Senarclieum, 
1546, Svo. Prefixed to the work is an 
enistle from Martin Bucer to Count Otho 
Ilenry, and another from the author to 
Bueer, Appended to it is a short treatise by 
the martyr, under the following title : Chris- 
tian Religionis Summa: ad illustrissimum 
principem Dominum D, Ottonci Heinricam, 
Palatinum Rheni, et utriusque Bavaria 
Dacem, Joanne Diazio Hispano antore. 

6 Senarcleus, Hist. de Morte Diazii, p. 
169; et Buceri Npist. pratix. sig. @ 5, b. 
Boze Icones, sig. Kk. ij. Act. ct Monim. 
Martyrum, f. 138, b. 139, a. Sepulveda ex- 
pressly says: “The news of tho slaughter 
were disayreeable tonone of our countrymen 
—do patrata nece nuntius nulli nostrorum 
ineratus;” and ho adds that the Eimperor 
evidently showed, by protecting Altonso, 
that he approved of his spirit and deed. 
Sepulveda Opera, tom. ii, p. 1382. Maimboury, 
who wrote at the close of the seventeenth 
century, condemns the murder, but his nar- 
rative shows that he felt little abhorrence at 
it. List. du Luthoranisine, sect. v7. 
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FRANCISCO ENZINAS. v1 


fanaticism for the touching sentiments of friendship, charity, and piety, 
which pervade the whole narrative of the Protestant historian? It is 
humbling to think that Sepulveda was one of the most elegant prose 
writers who flourished at that time in Spain. 

Francisco Enzinas continued, after his brother’s departure to Italy, to 
reside at Louvain. But though he lived on good terms with the profes- 
sors of the university, he found his situation becoming daily more irksome 
and painful. Among the learned Protestants in the neighbourhood with 
whom he carried on a confidential correspondence were Albert Harden- 
berg, preacher to the Cistercian monastery of Adwert, which, since the 
days of John Wessel, the Dutch Wickliffe, had resembled an academy 
more than a convent; and the celebrated Polish nobleman, John a 
Lasco, who had left his native country from attachment to the reformed 
faith, and was eminently successful in diffusing the knowledge of 
the truth in East Friesland. It would appear that the parents of 
Enzinas had intended him for the army, to which he was now decidedly 
averse. Ina letter to A Lasco, accompanying the present of an ancient 
and richly mounted sword which he had received from a nobleman, he 
says: “ All the world will, I know, be in arms against me on account 
of the resolution which, in opposition to the advice of some worthy men, 
I have now formed to devote myself to literary pursuits. But I will 
not suffer myself, from respect to the favour of men, to hold the truth 
in unrighteousness, or to treat unbecomingly those gifts which God in 
Hlis free merey has been pleased to conifer on me, unworthy as I am, 
On the contrary, it shall be my endeavour, according to my ability, to 
propagate divine truth, That I may do this by the grace of God, | find 
that it will be necessary for me, in the first place, to fly from the 
Babylonian captivity, and to retire to a place in which I shall be at 
liberty to cultivate undefiled religion and true Christianity along with 
liberal studies. It is therefore my purpose to repair to Wittenberg, 
because that city contains an abundance of learned professors in all the 
sciences ; and I entertain so high an csteem for the learning, judg- 
ment, and dexterity in teaching possessed by Philip Melanchthon in 
particular, that I would go to the end of the world to enjoy the com- 
pany and instructions of such men. I therefore earnestly beg that, as 
your name has great weight, you will have the goodness to favour me 
with letters of introduction to Luther, Philip, and other learned men in 
that city.”? He accordingly paid a visit to Wittenberg, where he was 
warmly received by all, and especially by the individual for whom he 
had expressed so ‘high a veneration. But he returned to the Low 
Countries, probably by the advice of Melanchthon, to labour in a work 
which promised to be of the greatest benefit to his native country. This 
was the translation of the New Testament into the Spanish language. 

Though Spain was the only nation which at that time did not possess 


1 Joannis Genesii Sepulveda Opera, tom. roni, Lovanii x. dio Maii 1541: Gerdesii 
ii, p. 127—182.  Matriti, 1780, 4to, Hist. Reform. tom. iii. append, No. vii. Cont. 
2 Franciscus Dryander Joanni a Lasco Ba- Lpist, Selectiores, p. 3. 
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the Scriptures in the vulgar language, it had not always laboured under 
that deficiency. In the year 1233, Juan I. of Aragon, by a public 
edict, prohibited the use of any part of the Old or New Testament in 
the vernacular tongue, and commanded all, whether laity or clergy, who 
possessed such books, to deliver them to their ordinarics to be burnt, on 
the pain of being held suspected of heresy. On the other hand, Alfonso 
X. of Castile caused the sacred Scriptures to be translated into Castilian, 
with the view of improving the native language of his people ; and a 
copy of that translation, executed in the year 1260, is still preserved in 
manuscript.? Other ancient versions of the Scriptures into the Limosin, 
or Catalonian and Castilian dialects, are still to be seen, in whole or in 
part, among the manuscripts in the public libraries of Spain and France. 
Bonifacio Ferrer, brother of St Vincente Ferrer, and Prior of the 
Carthusian monastery of Portaceli in Valencia, who died in the year 
1417, translated the whole Scriptures into the Valencian or Catalonian 
dialect of Spain. His translation was printed at Valencia in the year 
1478, at the expense of Philip Vizlant, a merchant of Isny in Germany, 
by Alfonzo Fernandez, a Spaniard of Cordova, and Lambert Philomar, 
aGerman. But, although it was the production of a Catholic author, 
and underwent the examination and correction of the inquisitor James 
Borrell, it had scarcely made its appearance when it was suppressed by 
the Inquisition, who ordered the whole impression to be devoured by 
the flames. So strictly was this order carried into execution, that 
scarcely a single copy appears to have escaped. Long after the era of 
the Reformation, it was taken for granted by all true Spaniards, that 
their language had never been made the unhallowed instrument of 
exposing the Bible to vulgar eyes; and with the exception of two 
incidental allusions, the translation of Ferrer remained unnoticed for 
nearly two hundred years after its publication.’ Atlength, in 1645, the 
last four leaves of a copy of this edition were discovered in the library 
belonging to the monastery of Portaccli. The number was reduced 
within a short time to one leaf ; but happily this contained the imprint, 
or final epigraph, indicating the names of the translator and printers, 
together with the place and year of the impression.® According to some 
authors, the version of Ferrer underwent, about the year 1515, a second 


1Du Cange, Glossarium, v. Romancium. 
Constitutiones Jacobi regis Aravonium ad- 
versus Hereticos: Martene et Durand Veter. 
Script. et Monum. Hist. Collect. tom. vii. pp. 
128, 124. 

2 Rodriguez de Castro, Bibl. Nspatiola, tom. 
i, p. 411—426, where extracts of the trangla- 
tion are piven from the MS. in the Library 
of the Wsecurial. 

8 Le Long, Bibl. Sacr. tom. i. p. 361. Paris, 
1723, 2tom. fol. Rodriguez de Castro, i. 431 
—440. Ocios de Mspafholes Emigraudos, tom. 
i. p. 39. 

ipatdieand and Isabella prohibited all, 
under the severest pains, from transhiting 
the sacred Scripture into the vulgar tongues, 
or from using it when translated by others. 


Alphonsus de Castro contra Hareses, lib. i. 
exp, 13; apnd Schelhorn, Ameenit. Liter. 
tom. viii. p. 485. 

6 It is mentioned by Frederico Furio, ina 
treatise entitled Bononia, printed in 1556 
(Rodriguez de Castro, Bibl. Espati. i. 448), 
and by Cypriano de Valera, in his Mxhor- 
tacion al Christiano Lector, prefixed to his 
Spanish Bible printed in 1602. 

6 The imprint has been copied in Bayer’s 
edition of Antonii Bibl. Wisp. Vet. tom. ii, 
p. 214, note (2.); in Mendez, Typogr. Espatt, 
p- 62; andin Ocios de Wspafioles Emigrados, 
tom.1. p. 36. Along with the imprint, the 
translation, from Rev, xx. 8, to the close of 
the book, is given by Rodrignez de Castro, 
Liblioteca Espafiola, tom, i. p. 444—448. 
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impression, which shared the same fate as its predecessor ; but of this 
statement the evidence is less complete and satisfactory. 

Apparently ignorant that his countrymen had once possessed aes 
a treasure, and anxious that they should be supplicd with it, Francisco 
de Enzinas undertook a translation of the New Testament into the 
Castilian tongue, Having finished his task, he submitted the work to 
the judgment of the divines of Louvain. They allowed that there was 
no law of the state prohibiting the printing of translations of the 
Scriptures, but expressed their fears that such works would lead to the 
spread of heresy and disturbance of the peace of the church, and excused 
themselves from either sanctioning or censuring the undertaking, on the 
ground of their ignorance of the Spanish tongue. The private friends 
of the translator, who were acquainted with both languages, gave it as 
their opinion, after examining the work, that it would be a great honour 
as well as benefit to Spain? It was accordingly printed at Antwerp 
in the year 1543, under the title of “The New Testament, that is, the 
New Covenant of our only Redeemer and Saviour Jesus Christ, trans- 
lated from Greek into the Castilian language.” The purblind monks, 
to whom it was submitted before publication, could not proceed farther 
than the title-page. One of them, whose pretensions to learning were 
not the least among those of his order, smelled Lutheranism in “ the 
new covenant.” The leaf was cancelled, and the suspicious phrase 
struck out. He next pointed out a palpable heresy in the expression 
“our only Redeemer.” 
cancelling, and the obpnoxious particle expelled. But his success in 
discovery only served to quicken the censorial organ of the monk ; so 
that the author, despairing to see an end of the process, gave directions 
for putting the work into the hands of the booksellers.§ 

The Emperor having soon after arrived at Brussels, the author pre- 
sented a copy of the work to him, and requested his permission to circu- 
late it among his countrymen. Charles received it graciously, and, 
promising his patronage if it were found to contain nothing contrary to 


the faith, gave it to his confessor Pedro de Soto‘ to examine. After 
1 Trederici Furii Bononia, apud Le Long, el libro de esta ley, &c. M.p.xtim.” On the 


reverse is a quotation from Deut. xvii. Then 
follows the dedication to Charles V., to which 
are added four Spanish coplas. ‘he imprint 
at the end of the work is ‘* Acabose de im- 
primir este libro en la insigne gibdad de Nn- 
veres, en casa de Wstevan Micrdmanno, im- 
pressor de libros, a 25. de Octubre, en el 
anno del Schor de m.p.xuut.” The work is 
divided into chapters, but not into verses; 


Bibl. Sacra, tom. i. p. 302. Before mecting with 
this authority, I was inclined to think that 
Dr Alexander Geddes had alluded to the 
original impression of Ferrer’s version, of 
which he mistook tbe date, when he says, 
**A Spanish translation of the Bible was 
printed in 1516. 1t has been so totally de- 
stroyed that hardly a copy of it is to be 
found.” Prospectus of a New ‘Translation of 


Recourse was again had to the operation of 


the Bible, p. 109. Quere: Was a single copy 
to be found? According to Furio the date of 
printing was 1515. 

2 Gerdesii Hist, Reform. tom. iii. p. 166. 

8 The work appeared under tho following 
title: ‘il Nuovo Testamento de nuestro 
Redemptor y Salvador Jesu Christo, tra- 
duzido de Griego cu lengua Castellana, por 
Frangisco de Wnzinas, dedicado a la Cesarea 
Magestad. Habla Dios. Josue, i, No se aparte 


and is beautifully printed in small Svo. 

4 Soto afterwards accompanied Philip IJ. 
into England, and was incorporated ut Ox- 
ford, 14th Nov. 1555. Wood's Fasti Oxon. 
edit. Bliss, p. 148. After taking an active 
part in the prosecution of the Hnglish Pro- 
testants, ho was himsclf proseeutcd, on his 
return to Spain, before the Inquisition of 
Valladolid, as suspected of heresy. Llorente, 
ili. 88, 
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various delays, Enzinas, having waited on the confessor, was upbraided. 
by him as an enemy to religion, who had tarnished the honour of his 
native country ; and refusing to acknowledze a fault, was scized by the 
officers of justice and thrown into prison. Besides the crime of transla- 
ting the Scriptures, he was charged with having made a translation of a 
work of Luther, and visiting Melanchthon.t To add to his distress, his 
father and uncles, hearing of his imprisonment, paid him a visit, and 
participating in the common prejudices of their countrymen, reproached 
him for bringing calamity on himself, and dishonour on his kindred. 
He continued, however, to possess his soul in paticnee,? employed his 
time in translating the Psalms, and received many marks of sympathy 
from the citizens of Brussels, of whom he knew more than four hundred 
warmly attached to the Protestant faith. After a confinement of fifteen 
months, he one day found his prison doors open, and walking out, 
without the slightest opposition, escaped from Brussels and arrived 
safely at Wittenberg ; ; an escape the more remarkable that a hot perse- 
eution raged at that time throughout the Netherlands, and the portraits 
of the Protestant preachers, accompanied with the offer of a reward for 
their apprehension, were to be seen affixed to the gates of all the prin- 
cipal cities. The following extract shows the steps taken against him 
after his flight. “The inquisitors in Belgium have summoned my guest, 
the wise, upright, and pious Spaniard, in his absence ; and trom the day 
fixed for his appearance, we conclude that sentence has already been 
pronounced against him. He sets out for your town to ascertain the 
fact, and to learn if there are any letters for him from that quarter. I 
have given him a letter to you, both that I may acquaint you with the 
cause of his journey, and because I know you feel for the calamities of 
all good men. He evinces great fortitude, though he evidently sees that 
his return to his parents and native country is now cut off. The 
thought of the anguish which this will give to his parents distresses him. 
These inquisitors are as cruel to us as the thirty tyrants were of old to 
their fellow-citizens at Athens ; but God will preserve the remnant of 
his church, and provide an asylum for the truth somewhere.”* In 
another letter, written in the year 1546, the same individual says: 
“Franciscus the Spaniard has resolved to go to Italy, that he may 
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assuage the grief of his mother,”® 


1 One fault found with the translation was, 
that Rom. iii. 25 was put in large characters, 
which had been done by the printer without 
any directions from the author. Enzinas 
was at Wittenberg in February 1543. Me- 
lanchthonis FEpist. col. 570, 

2 «7 am persuaded,” says Melanchthon in 
a letter to Cameririns, 25th Dee. 1545, “you 
will feel great pleasure ip reading the letter 
of Francis, my Spanish guest, written from 
his prison in Belgium. His magn: inimity 
will delight you.” $b) pistole, col, 842. 

8 Melanchthonis Hpist. col. 848. Gerdesii 
. Hist. Reform. iii, 173. In a Ictter to his 


Whether he accomplished that 


friend Camerarius, 16 cal. Aprilis 1545, Me- 
: © Our Spanish friend Pran- 
ciseus bas returned, being set free by a di- 
vine interposition, without the help of any 
man, so far ashe knows at least. I have en- 
joined him to draw up a narrative of the 
aflair, which shall be sent you.”  Epist. col. 
848. This narrative was printed at Antwerp 
in 1545. It is inserted at length by Rabus. 
in his German Martyroloyvy, vol. vii. p. 1707 
—2319, and abridyed by Gerdes, in his Hist. 
Reform. tom. iil. p. 16G6—172. 
4 Melanchthon Camerario, 20th Aug. 1545 

Epistolix, col. 858. 5 Ibid. col. 874 
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journey or not, is uncertain ; but in 1548 he went to England, on which 
occasion he was warmly recommended by Melanchthon to Edward VI. 
and Archbishop Cranmer, as a person of excellent endowments and 
learning, averse to all fanatical and seditious tencts, and distinguished 
by his picty and grave manners. He obtained a situation at Oxford ; 
but returning soon after to the Contincnt, he resided sometimes at Stras- 
burg and sometimes at Basle, where he spent his time in literary pur- 
suits, and in the society of the wise and good.! 

In the same year in which the New Testament of Enzinas came from 
the press, a Spanish translation of the seven penitential Psalms, the 
Song of Solomon, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, was printed at 
Antwerp by Ferdinand Jarava, who, three years before, had printed the 
Book of Job, and the Psalms for the office of the dead, in the same 
language and at the same place. There exists also a copy of a Spanish 
psalter in Gothic letter, without date, but apparently ancient.? 

The Jews appear to have early had translations of the Old Testament, 
or parts of it, in Spanish. In 1497, only five years after their expulsion 
from the Peninsula, they printed the Pentateuch in that language at 
Venice. In 1547 this work was printed at Constantinople in Hebrew 
characters, and in 1552 it was reprinted at the same place in Roman 
characters, In 1553 they printed at Ferrara two editions of the Old 
Testament in Spanish; the one edited by Abraham Usque, and the 
other by Duarte Pinel. Bibliographers have generally held that the 
first of these was intended for the use of Jews, and the last for the 
use of Christians ;* an opinion which does not seem to rest on good 
grounds.° 

At the time that Egidius was thrown into prison, several of his 
religious friends became alarmed for their safety, and took refuge in 
Germany and Switzerland. Among these were Juan Perez, Cassiodoro 
de Reyna, and Cypriano de Valera, who were industriously employed 
during their exile in providing the means of religious instruction for 
their countrymen. Juan Perez was born at Montilla, a town of Andalusia. 
He was sent to Rome in 1527, as charge d’ajfaires of Charles V., and 


1 Melanchthonis Epist. col. 494, 522, 911. 
Strype’s Mem. of Cranmer, p. 404. Gerdesii 
Scrin. Antiquar. tom. iii, p. Git; iv. G66. 
Letters from him are to be found in Gab- 
bema, Collect. IWpist. Clar. Viror. p. 40; 
Olympiz Moratze Opera, p. 333; Vox’s Acts 
and Monuments, p. 1628, edit. 1696; and in 
the Library of Corpus Christi; Nasmyth's 
Catalogue, No, exix. 94. Nuzinas was the 
author of a Spanish translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives (Antonii Bibl, Hisp. Nova, tom. i. p. 
422), and of ‘* Breve Description del Pais 
Baxo, y Razon de la Rehgion en Espafia ;” 
which last work, according to Gerdes, con- 
tains the narrative of his mprisonment and 
escape, and was printed both in Latin and 
French. Gerdesii Florilegium Librorum 
Rariorum, p. 111. Pellicer, Ensayo, p. 80, 

2 Rodriguez de Castro, Bibl. span. tom. 
i, p. 449, 


3 Rodriguez de Castro, Bibl. Espan, p. 448, 

4 Such is the opinion of Wolfius (Bibl. Hebr. 
tom. ii. p. 451), who has been followed by 
Clement, Brunet, and Dibdin, in his Aides 
Althorpiana, tom. i. p. 86. 

5 Cassiodoro de Reyna, Amonestacion, pre- 
fixed to his Spanish translation of the Bible. 
Rodriguez de Castro, i, 401—408, where the 
opinion of the writers referred to in the pre- 
ceding note is examined. Usque dedicated 
his edition to Doha Gracia Naci; and Pinel 
to the Duke of Verrara, The latter adopts 
the Christian era, and in the translation of 
Isa. vii. J4, makes use of the word virgen, 
whereas the former uses moza. But they 
agree exactly in their translation of all the 
other passayes which have been the subject 
of dispute between Jows and Christians ; 
and the versions are almost entirely the 
Sule, 
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procured from the pope a suspension of the decree by which the Spanish 
divines had condemned the writings of Erasmus.’ Subsequently he was 
placed at the head of the College of Doctrine, an endowed school 
at Seville, where he contracted an intimacy with Egidius and other 
favourcrs of the reformed opinions. He received the degree of doctor 
of divinity in his native country ; and his talents and probity secured 
him a high place in the esteem of the foreigners among whom he 
resided, first at Geneva and afterwards in France.2 The works which 
he composed in his native tongue were of the most valuable kind. His 
version of the New Testament came from the press in 1556 ;§ his version 
of the Book of Psalms followed in the course of the subsequent year ;‘ 
and his Catechism, and Summary of Christian Doctrine, appeared about 
the same time. They were all printed at Venice. Besides these, he 
published in Spanish several of the works of his countryman Juan 
Valdez.° Being called from Geneva, and having officiated as a preacher 
at Blois, and as chaplain to Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, in the castle of 
Montargis, he died of the stone at Paris, after he had bequeathed all 
his fortune to the printing of the Bible in his native tongue? The task 
which he Jeft unfinished was continued by Cassiodoro de Reyna, who, 
after ten years’ labour, produced a translation of the whole Bible, which 
was printed in 1569 at Basle.§ It was revised and corrected by Cypriano 
de Valera, who published the New Testament in 1596 at London, and 
both Testaments in 1602 at Amsterdam.® It is no slight proof of the 
zeal with which the Spanish Protestants sought to disseminate the 
Scriptures among their countrymen, that Juan Lizzarago published, in 
1571, a translation of the New Testament into Basque, or the language 
of Biscay, which differs widely from the other dialects spoken in the 
Peninsula.” The versions of the three writers last mentioned did not 


1 Llorente (ii. 280) calls him ‘‘Jcan Perez traduzidos en Romance Castellano, por el 
de Pineda.” Bem designates him ‘“‘Joannes Doctor Juan Perez, conforme a la verdad de 
Pierius.” la Lengua Sancta. En Venecia, en casa de 

2 Pellicer, Ensayo de Traductores Hspan. Pedro Danicl. M.p.tyvu.” The work is dedi- 
p- 120. Bez Ieones, sig. Li. iij. cated, ‘‘A Dofia Maria de Austria, Reyna de 

8 “#1 Testamento Nuevo de nuestro Sefior Hungria y de Bohemia,’’ A Spanish transla- 
y Salvador Jesu Christo. Nueva y ficlmente tion of the Psalter, the Proverbs of Solomon, 


traduzido del original Griego en Romance 
Castellano. Wn Venecia, en casa de Juan 
Philadelpho. M.p.Lv1.” It is dedicated, ‘Al 
todo poderoso Rey de cielos y ticrra Jesu 
Christo,” &c. Pellicer, Mnsayo, pp. 120, 121. 
Riederer, Nachrichten, tom. ii, p. 145—152. 
The author’s name does not appear in the 
book; but Le Long says that Juan Perez 
states, in the prologue to his version of the 
Psalms, that he had published a version of 
the New Testament in the preceding year, 
This prologue was not in the copy examined 
by Pellicer. Cypriano de Valera says: ‘* 1 
Doctor Juan Perez, de pia memoria, ano de 
1556, imprimio el Testamento Nuevo.” (ix- 
hortation prefixed to his Spanish Bible. 
Conf. Abbate D. Giov. Andres dell’ Origine 
dogni Letteratura, tom. xix. p. 238.) 

4 Tos Psalmos do David, con sus sumarios, 
en que se deelara con brevedad lo contenido 
en cada Psalmo, agora nueva y ficlmento 


and the Book of Job, had been printed at 
Lyons in 1550. Riederer, Nachrichten, tom. 
ii. p. 146, 

5 Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova, i. 757. Llo- 
rente, ii, 280. The last-named author, by 
mistake, ascribes to Perez a translation of 
the Bible. 

® Sce above, p. 70; and Pellicer, Ensayo, 
p. 120. 

7 Vez Icones, sig. Ti. iij. 

8 Miscellanea Groningana, tom. iii, p. 98 
—100. Rodriguez de Castro, tom. i. p. 464 
—465, 

9 Rodriguez de Castro, i, 468—470. An- 
tonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova, tom. i. pp. 254, 205. 
In 1602, the same year in which De Valera’s 
Bible was printed at Amsterdam, another 
edition of De Reyna’s was fae at Vrank- 
fort, in 4to. Ricderer, Nachrichten, tom. iv. 
» 265—270. 


10 Tho Basque Now Testament was printed 
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appear until the Reformation was suppressed in Spain ; but they were 
of great utility to many individuals, and the reprinting of De Valera’s 
translation at a recent period was the means of provoking the Spanish 
clergy to make the dangerous experiment of translating the Scriptures 
into their native tongue. 

All these versions were accompanied with vindications of the practice 
of translating the Scriptures into vernacular languages, and the right of 


the people to read them. This formed one of the points most warmly | 


contested between the Romanists and Reformers. The Spanish divines 
distinguished themselves by their intemperate support of the illiberal 
side of the question ; and the determination of Alfonso de Castro, “that 
the translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular tongues, with the 
reading of them by the vulgar, is the true fountain of all heresies,” con- 
tinued long to be the standard of orthodoxy in Spain? There was, how- 
ever, one honourable exception. Frederico Furio,’ a learned native of 
Valencia, defended the cause of biblical translation intrepidly and ably, 
first in an acadeiical dispute with John de Bononima, rector of the 
university of Louvain, and afterwards from the press. This raised 
against him a host of enemies, and his book was strictly prohibited ;° 
but he was protected by Charles V., and, what is singular, continued 
during life about the person of Philip IL, that most determined patron 
of ignorance and the Inquisition.® 

The versions of the Scriptures by which the Reformation was pro- 
moted in Spain were those of Enzinas and Perez. In spite of the sup- 
pression of the former in the Low Countries, copies of it were conveyed 
to the Peninsula. Accordingly, Pope Julius IIT. states, in a bull ad- 
dressed to the inquisitors in 1550, that he was informed that there were 
in the possession of booksellers and private persons a great number of 


at Rochelle, and dedicated to Joan d’Al- 
bret, Queen of Navarre. Larramendi, Dic- 


in 2 vols, 4to, 2000 copies were printed in 
Latin and Castilian, and only 500 in Castilian 


cionario Trilingue del Castellano, Bascuence 
y Latin, prologo, sect. 20. Andres dell ’Ori- 
gine d’ogni Letteratura, tom. xix. p. 239. 

It would be improper to pass over another 
version, 1s it bears the name of Enzinas, so 
honourably connected with the translation 
of the Scriptures, In 1708, there was printed 
at Amsterdam, a Spanish version of the New 
Testament, ‘‘corregido y revisto por D. Se- 
bastian dela Enzina, ministro de la Yylesia 
Anglicano y Predicador de la illustre conyre- 
gacion de los honorables sefiores tratantes en 
Espafia.” This translition is the same with 
that of Valera, except that the contents of 
chapters are not inserted, and the marginal 
notes are either omitted or put at the foot of 
the page. Pellicer, Ensayo, p. 156. Rodri- 
guez de Castro, i. 499—A01. 

1 Dr Alexander Geddes’s Prospectus, p. 
109. Preface by Don Felix Torres Amat, 
Bishop-elect of Barcelona, to his Spanish 
translation of the New Testament, in 1823. 
Scio’s Bible consisted of no fewer than 19 
volumes 8vo. Of Amat’s New Testament, 


G 


alone. 

2 Gerdesii Hist. Reform. tom. iii. pp. 169, 
170. So late as 1747, D. Francisco Peres 
del Prado, the inqnisitor-general, lamented 
“that some men carried their audacity to 
the execrable extreme of asking permission 
to read the sacred Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, not afraid of finding in them the 
most deadly poison.” Llorente, i. 481. 

3 eis commonly called Fredericus Furius 
Cacriolanus, that is, ef Seriol, the vulgar name 
of Valencia. 

4 The title of his work is“ Bononia; sive de 
Libris Sacris in vernaculam linguam con ver- 
tendis Libri duo.” Basilea, a. 1556. Ile has 
commemorated the opposition which he met 
with, in some elegant Latin verses addressed 
to Cardinal Mendoza, Schelhorn, Amanit. 
Literarix, tom, viii. pp. 485, 486, Furio also 
wrote encomiastic verses on Castalio’s version 
of the Bible. Colomesii Italia et Hispania 
Orientalis, p. 102. 

5 Index Libr. Prohib. a, 1559, lit. F. 

6 Thuani Hist. lib. civ. cap. 7. 
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heretical books, including Spanish Bibles, marked in the catalogue of 
prohibited books which the university of Louvain, at the desire of the 
Emperor, had drawn up in the preceding year. And at a period some- 
what later, Philip, who governed Spain during the absence of his father, 
ordered an examination of certain Bibles introduced into the kingdom, 
but not mentioned in the late index ; and the Council of the Supreme, 
having pronounced them dangerous, gave instructions to the provincial 
inquisitors to seize all the copies, and proceed with the utmost rigour 
against those who should retain them, without excepting members of 
universities, colleges, or monasteries. 

At the same time the strictest precautions were adopted to prevent 
the importation of such books by placing officers at all the sca-ports and 
land-passes, with authority to search every package, and the person of 
every traveller, that should enter the kingdom. It might be supposed 
that these measures would have reared an insuperable barrier to the 
progress of illumination in Spain. But the thirst for knowledge, when 
once excited, is irresistible ; and tyranny, when it goes beyond a certain 
point, inspires its victims at once with daring and ingenuity. The books 
provided by the Spanish refugees remained for some time locked up in 
Geneva, none choosing to engage in the hazardous and almost desperate 
attempt to convey them across the Pyrenees. But at last an humble 
individual had the courage to undertake, and the address to execute, 
the task. This was Julian Hernandez, a native of Villaverda, in the 
district of Campos, who, on account of his small stature, was commonly 
called Julian the Little. Having imbibed the reformed doctrine in 
Germany. he had come to Geneva and entered into the service of Juan 
Perez as amanuensis and corrector of the press.?. Two large casks, filled 
with translations of the Seriptures and other Protestant books in Span- 
ish, were in 1557 committed to his trust, which he wndertook to convey 
by land ; and having eluded the vigilant eyes of the inquisitorial fami- 
liars, he lodged his precious charge safely in the house of one of the 
chief Protestants of Seville, by whom the contents were quickly dis- 
persed among his friends in different parts of the country.® 


1 Llorente, i. 464, 465. ney from Spain to Genova with tho view of 
2 Montanus, 217, Bezm Icones, sig. Ti. iij. bringing home the contraband books, (ii. 282.) 
b. Histoire des Martyrs, 497. Llorente repre- % Montanus, et Uistoire des Martyrs, ut 


sents Hernandezas havingundertakenajour- supra, 
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PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


THE circumstances attending the condemnation of Egidius inflicted a 
severe shock on the infant church of Seville. While the enemies of the 
truth triumphed in his fall, its friends felt “as when a standard-bearer 
fainteth.” His release from imprisonment, and the proofs which he 
gave of unabated attachment to the doctrine which he had formerly 
taught, were consolatory to them; but the obstinacy with which he 
continued to the last to upbraid himself for his imbecility, together with 
the restraints under which he was laid, threw a melancholy air over 
his instructions, which had a tendency to discourage those who needed 
to be animated by the countenance and advice of a person of unbroken 
courage and high reputation. Providence furnished them with such a 
head, a little before the death of Egidius, by the return of the individual 
who had been his associate in his early labours, and who was unques- 
tionably the greatest ornament of the reformed cause in Spain. 
Constantine Ponce de la Fuente was a native of San Clemente de la 
Mancha, in the diocese of Cuenca. Possessing a good taste and a love 
of genuine knowledge, he evinced an early disgust for the barbarous 
pedantry of the schools, and attachment to such of his countrymen as 
sought to revive the study of polite letters. Being intended for the 
church, he made himself master of Greek and Hebrew, to qualify him 
for interpreting the Scriptures... At the same time he spoke and wrote 
his native language with uncommon purity and elegance. Like Eras- 
mus, with whose writings he was first captivated, he was distinguished 
for his lively wit, which he took pleasure in indulging at the expense of 
foolish preachers and hypocritical monks. But he was endowed with 
greater firmness and decision of character than the philosopher of 
Rotterdam. During his attendance at the university, his youthful spirit 
had betrayed him into irregularities, of which his enemies afterwards 
took an ungenecrous advantage ; but these were sueceeded by the utmost 
decorum and correctness of manners, though he always retained his gay 
temper, and could never deny himsclf his jest. One of his contem- 
poraries has remarked, “that he never knew any man who loved or 
hated Constantine moderately ;” a treatment which is expericneed by 


1 Antonii Bibl, Hisp, Nov. tom. i. p. 256. 
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every person who possesses superior talents and poignancy of wit com- 
bined with generosity and benevolence. His knowledge of mankind 
made him scrupulous in forming intimate friendships, but he treated all 
his acquaintance with a cordial and easy familiarity. Notwithstanding 
the opportunities he had of enriching himself, he was so exempt from 
avarice that his library, which he valued above all his property, was never 
large. His eloquence caused his services in the pulpit to be much sought 
after ; but he was free from vanity, the besetting sin of orators, and 
scorned to prostitute his talents at the shrine of popularity. He declined 
the situation of preacher in the cathedral of Cuenga, which was offered 
him by the unanimous vote of the chapter. When afterwards invited 
to accept the more honourable aud lucrative office of preacher to the 
metropolitan church of Toledo after thanking the chapter for their good 
opinion of him, he declined it, alleging as a reason, “that he would not 
disturb the bones of their ancestors ;” alluding to a dispute between 
them and the Archbishop Siliceo, who had insisted that his clergy should 
prove the purity of their descent. Whether it was predilection for the 
reformed opinions that induced him at first to fix his residence at 
Seville, is uncertain; but we have scen that he co-operated with 
Fgidius in his plans for disseminating Scriptural knowledge. The 
Emperor having heard him preach during a visit to that city, was so 
much pleased with the sermon, that he immediately named him one of 
his chaplains, to which he added the office of almoner ; and he soon 
after appointed him to accompany his son Philip to Flanders, “ to let 
the Flemings see that Spain was not destitute of polite scholars and 
orators.”* Constantine made it a point of duty to obey the orders of his 
sovereign, and reluctantly quitted his residence in Seville, for which he 
had hitherto rejected the most tempting offers. His journcy gave him 
the opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with some of the 
reformers. Among these was James Schopper, a ]earned man of Biberach 
in Suabia, by whose conversation his views of evangelical doctrine were 
greatly enlarged and confirmed.’ Jn 1555 he returned to Seville, and his 
presence imparted a new impulse to the Protestant cause in that city. 
A benevolent and enlightened individual having founded a professorship 
of divinity in the College of Doctrine, Constantine was appointed to the 
chair ; and by means of the lectures which he read on the Scriptures, 
together with the instructions of Fernando de St Juan, provost of the 
institution, the minds of many of the young men were opened to the 
truths On the first Lent after his return to Seville, he was chosen by 
the chapter to preach every alternate day in the cathedral church. So 
great was his popularity, that though the public service did not begin 
till cight o’clock in the morning, yet, when he preached, the church was 
filled by four and even by three o'clock. Being newly recovered from a 


1 Geddes’s Misccll. Tracts, vol. i. p. 556. Parentis, p. 26-28: Gerdesii Scrin, Antiq. 
Montanus, pp. 269, 282. tom. iv. p. 648, 
2 Jacobi Schopperi Oratio de vitaet obitu ¥% Montanus, p. 283; conf. p. 214. 
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fever when he commenced his labours, he felt so weak that it was neces- 
sary for him repeatedly to pause during the sermon, on which occasions 
he was allowed to recruit his strength by taking a draught of wine in 
the pulpit, a permission which had never been granted to any other 
preacher.? 

While Constantine was pursuing this career of honour and usefulness, 
he involved himself in difficulties by coming forward as a candidate for 
the place of canon-magistral in the cathedral of Seville. There are 
three canonries in every episcopal church in Spain, which must be 
obtained by comparative trials. These are chiefly filled by Fellows be- 
longing to the six Collegios Mayores, who form a kind of learned aris- 
tocracy, which has long possessed great influence in that country. No 
place of honour or emolument in the church or the departments of law 
is left unoccupied by these collegians. Fellows in orders, who possess 
abilities, are kept in reserve for the literary competitions ; such as can- 
not appear to advantage in these trials are provided, through court 
favour, to stalls in the wealthier cathedrals ; while the absolutely dull 
and ignorant are placed in the tribunals of the Inquisition, where, pass- 
ing judgment in their secret halls, they may not by their blunders dis- 
grace the college to which they belonged.* The place of canon-magis- 
tral in Seville having become vacant by the death of Neidius, the 
chapter, in accordance with the general wish of the city, fixed ther 
eyes upon Constantine, as the person most fitted by his talents for fill- 
ing that important office. Egidius had been introduced into it without 
engaging in the literary competition ; but, in consequence of his unpo- 
pwarity when he first ascended the pulpit, the canons had entered on 
their records a resolution that the usual trials should take place in all 
future elections. Constantine had uniformly ridiculed these literary 
jousts, as resembling the exercises of schoolboys and the tricks of 
jugglers. Finding him obstinate in refusing to enter the lists, the 
chapter were inclined to dispense with their resolution, when Fernando 
Valdes, the Archbishop of ‘Seville and inquisitor-general, who had con- 
ceived a strong dishke to Constantine on account of a supposed injury 
which he had received from him when he was preacher to the Emperor, 
interposed his authority to prevent the suspension of the law. <A day 
was accordingly fixed for the trial, and edicts were published in all the 
principal cities, requiring candidates to make their appearance. The 
friends of Constantine now pressed him to Jay aside his scruples ; and 
an individual, who had great influence over his mind, represented so 
strongly the services which he would be able to render to the cause of 
truth in so influential a situation, and the hurtful effects which would 
result from its being occupied by some noisy and ignorant declaimer, 
that he consented at last to offer himself as a candidate. The know- 
ledge of this fact prevented others from appearing, with the exception 
of two individuals who came from a distant part of the country. One 

1 Montanug, pp. 279, 283. 2 Doblada’s Letters from Spain, pp. 106, 107. 
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of them declined the contest as soon as he became acquainted with the 
circumstances ; but the other, a canon of Malaga, instigated by the 
archbishop, who wished to mortify his competitor, descended into the 
arena. Despairing, however, of being able to succeed by polemical 
skill, or by interest with the chapter, he had recourse to personal 
charges and insinuations, in which he was supported by all those who 
envied the fame of Constantine, had felt the sting of his satire, or hated 
him for his friendship with Egidius. He was accused of having con- 
tracted a marriage before he entered into holy orders; it was alleged 


\ 


that there were irregularities in his ordination and the mamner in which 


he obtained his degree of doctor of divinity ; and an attempt was made 
to fasten on him the charge of heresy. In spite of these accusations he 
carried his election, was installed in his new office, and commenced his 
duty as preacher in the cathedral with high acceptance. But this con- 
test arrayed a party against him, which sought in every way to thwart 
his measures, and afterwards found an opportunity to make him feel 


the weight of its vengeance.? 


Constantine, while he instructed the people of Seville from the pulpit, 
was exerting himself to diffuse religious knowledge through the nation 
at large by means of the press. In"the character of his writings we 
have one of the clearest indications of the excellence of his heart. 
They were of that kind which was adapted to the spiritual wants of 
his countrymen, and not calculated to display his own talents, or to 
acquire for himself a name in the learned world. They were composed 
in his native tongue, and in a style level to the lowest capacity. Ab- 
struse speculations and rhetorical ornaments, in which he was qualified 
both by nature and education to excel, were rigidly sacrificed to the one 
object of being understood by all, aud useful to all. Among his works 
were a Catechism, the highest recommendation of which is its artless 
and infantine simplicity ; a small treatise on the doctrine of Christianity, 
drawn up in the familiar form of a dialocue between a master and his 
pupil ; an Exposition of the first Psalm in four sermons, which show 
that his pulpit eloquence, exempt from the common extremes, was 
neither degraded by vulgarity nor rendered diseusting by affectation 
and effort at display ; and the Confession of a sinner, in which the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, poured from a contrite and humbled spirit, assume 
the form of the most edifying and devotional piety.? His Summary of 
Christian Doctrine, withoyt being deficient in simplicity, 1s more ¢al- 
culated to interest persons of learning and advanced knowledge. In 
this work he proposed to treat, first, of the articles of faith ; and, 
secondly, of good works and the sacrament. The first part only came 
from the press ;5 the second being kept back until such time as it could 


1 Montanus, p. 284—287. 

3 Ibid. p. 294—297. Histoire des Mar- 
tyra, f. 502, b.-506, a, Antonii Bibl. Lisp. 
Nova, tom. i. p. 256. 

$ It was printed at Antwerp, without date, 


under the title of ‘Suma do Doctrina Chris- 
tinna; ” and appended to it was ‘* El Ser- 
mon de Christo nucstro Redemptor en el 
monte, traducido por cl mismo autor, con 
decluraciones.”” 
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be printed with greater safety—a period which never arrived. It was 
not the author’s object to lay down or defend the Protestant doctrines, 
but to exhibit from the Scriptures, and without intcrmeddling with 
modern disputes, the great truths of the Gospel. The work was trans- 
lated into Italian, and has been highly praised by some Roman Catholic 
writers. But it was viewed with great suspicion by the ruling clergy, 
who took occasion from it to circulate reports unfavourable to the 
author’s orthodoxy, and held secret consultations on the propricty of de- 
nouncing him to the Inquisition. They complained that he had not 
condemned the Lutheran errors, nor vindicated the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome; and that, if at any time he mentioned indulgences, 
purgatory, and human merit, instead of extolling, he derogated from 
these authorised doctrines of the church, by warning his readers not to 
risk their salvation on them. When these charges came to the ears of 
Constantine, he contented himself with saying, that these topics did 
not properly belong to the first part of his treatise, but that he would 
explain his views respecting them in his second volume, which he was 
preparing for the press. This reply, backed by the popularity of which 
he was in possession, silenced his adversaries for that time.? 

Previously to the period of which we have been speaking, an occur- 
rence took place which had nearly proved fatal to the disciples of the 
reformed faith in Seville. Francisco Zafra, a doctor of laws, and vicar 
of the parish church of San Vincente, had long cherished a secret pre- 
dilection for the Lutheran sentiments. Being a man of learning, he 
was frequently called, in the character of qualificator, to pronounce 
judgment on the articles laid to the charge of persons denounced to the 
Holy Office, and had been instrumental in saving the lives of many 
individuals, who otherwise would have been condemned as heretics.$ 
He had received into his house Maria Gomez, a widow, who was a 
zealous and coustant attendant on the private mcetings of the Protest- 
ants, and consequently well acquainted with all the persons of that per- 
suasion in the city. In the year 1555 she became deranged in her 
intellect, and having conceived, as is not unusual with persons in that 
unhappy state of mind, a violent antipathy to her former friends, she 
talked of nothing but vengeance on heretics. It was found necessary 
to lay her under an easy restraint ; but escaping from her domestic 
confinement, she went straight to the castle of Triana, in which the inqui-. 
sitors held their sittings, and, having obtained an audience, told them 
that the city was full of Lutherans, while they, whose duty it was to 
guard against the entrance and spread of this plague, were slumbering 
at their post. She ran over the names of those whom she accused, 
amounting to the number of more than three hundred. The inquisitors 


4 Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 237. Joan, 8 Llorente (ii, 256-7) refers to De Montes in 
Pineda, Comment. in Fab. Justiniani Indic. support of this fact. I do not find it stated 
Univ. pref. cap. xiii. sect. 6. by that writer, whom he probably confound- 

2 Montanus, pp. 294, 295. ed with some other authority. 
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had no apprehension of the extent to which the reformed doctrines had 
been embraced in Seville, and could not but perceive marks of derange- 
ment in the appearance and incoherent talk of the informer ; but, act- 
ing according to the maxim of their tribunal, that no accusation is to 
be disregarded, they resolved to make inquiry, and ordered the instant 
attendance of Zafra. Had he yielded to the sudden impressions of 
fear, and attempted to make his escape, the consequences would have 
been fatal to himself and his religious conncctions, Instead of this, 
with great presence of mind, he repaired on the first notice to the Holy 

Office, treated the accusation with indifference, stated the symptoms 
of the woman’s distemper, with the reason which induced him to con- 
fine her, and referred to the members of his family and the neighbours 
for the truth of the facts. His statement, tovether with the character 
which he bore, succeeded in removing the suspicions of the inquisitors, 
who were persuaded that Maria laboured under a confirmed lunacy, 
and that her representations had no other foundation than the visionary 
workings of a disordered brain. Accordingly they requested Zafra to take 
the unfortunate woman along with him, and to keep her under a stricter 
confinement than that from which she had escaped. Thus did this dark 
cloud pass away, by the kindness of Providence, which watched over a 
tender flock, not yet sufficiently prepared for encountcring the storm of 
persecution.’ 

In the mean time the Protestant church in Seville was regularly or- 
ganised, and placed under the pastoral inspection of Christobal Losada, 
a doctor of medicine. He had paid his addresses to the daughter of a 
respectable member of that society, and was rejected on a religious 
ground ; but having afterwards become acquainted with Egidius, he 
embraced the reformed opinions, and recommended himself so strongly 
to those of the same faith by his knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
other gifts, that they unanimously chose him as their pastor. His 
future conduct did not disgrace their choice.? He was assisted by a 
friar named Cassiodoro, whose ministry was uncommonly successful.$ 
The church met ordinarily in the house of Isabella de Baena, a lady 
not less distinguished for her piety than for her rank and opulence.‘ 
Among the nobility who attached themselves to it, the two most distin- 
guished were Don Juan Ponce de Leon and Domingo de Guzman, The 
former was a younger son of Don Rodrigo, Count de Baylen, cousin- 
german of the Duke d’Arcos, and allied to the principal grandees of 
Spain. So unbounded was this nobleman in charity to the poor, that, 
by distributing to their necessities, he encumbered his patrimonial 


1 Montannus, p. 50—53. Llorente (ii. 267) very probable that they would have remain- 


is of opinion that the inquisitors did not en- 
tirely discredit the information of Maria Go- 
mez, and that it led to the subsequent dis- 
covery and apprehension of the Protestants 
in Seville. When afterwards aroused by new 
informations, the names mentioned by her 
might ussist their inquiries; but it is not 


ed inactive during two years, if they had 
ercdited her testimony, 

* Cypriano de Valera, Dos Tratados, pp. 
249, 251. Montanus, pp. 281, 232. 

3 Llorente, ii. 264, 270. 

4 Cypriano du Valera, ut supra, p. 251, 
Moutanus, pp. 210, 211. 
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estate, and reduced himself to those straits in which others of his rank 
involve themselves by prodigality and dissipation. He was equally 
unsparing in his personal exertions to promote the reformed cause.t 
Domingo de Guzman was a son of the Duke de Medina Sidonia, and 
being destined for the church, had entered the order of St Dominic. 
His extensive library contained the principal Lutheran publications, 
which he lent and recommended with uncommon industry.? 

Most of the religious institutions in Seville and the neighbourhood 
were leavened with the new doctrines. The preacher of the Dominican 
monastery of St Paul’s was zealous in propagating them. They had 
disciples in the convent of St Elizabeth, a nunnery established accord- 
ing to the rule of St Francis d’Assisa.* But they made the greatest 
progress in the Mieronymite convent of San Isidro del Campo, situated 
within two miles of Seville. This was owing ina great degree to a 
person whose singular character merits examination. 

Garcia de Arias, commonly called Dr Blanco on account of the ex- 
treme whiteness of his hair, possessed an acute mind and extensive 
information ; but he was undecided and vacillating in his conduct, 
partly from timidity and partly from caution and excess of refinement. 
He belonged to that class of subtle politicians, who, without being 
destitute of conscience, are wary in committing themselves, forfeit the 
good opinion of both parties by failing to yield a consistent support to 
either, and trusting to their address and dexterity to extricate them- 
selves from difliculties, are sometimes caught in the toils of their own 
intricate management. There is no reason to question the sincerity of 
his attachment to the reformed tenets, but his adoption of them was 
known only to the leaders of the Sevillian Church, with whom he was 
secretly in correspondence. By the ruling clergy he was regarded not 
only as strictly orthodox, but as the ablest champion of their cause, and 
accordingly was consulted by them on every important question rela- 
tive to the established faith. An anecdote which has been preserved 
is strikingly illustrative of his character and mode of acting. Grego- 
rio Ruiz, in a sermon preached by him in the cathedral of Seville, em- 
ployed expressions favourable to the Protestant doctrine concerning 
justification and the merit of Christ’s death, in consequence of which 
he was denounced to the Inquisition, and had a day fixed for answering 
the charges brought against him. In the prospect of this he took the 
advice of. Arias, with whose real sentiments he was perfectly acquainted, 
and to whom he confidentially communicated the line of defence which 
he meant to adopt. But on the day of his appearance, and after he 
had pleaded for himself, what was his surprise to find the man whom 
he had trusted, rise, at the request of the inquisitors, and in an elabo- 


1 Montanns, pp. 200, 201. the Duke de Medina Sidonia.” A Discovery 
2 Sepulveda says he was “of the illustrious and playne Declaration of sundry subtill 
house of the Guzmans.”" Do Rebus gestis Ca-  Practises of the Holy Inquisition of Spayne, 


roli V. p. 541. Skinner, in his additions to Bi ) a. iijj. b. 2d edit, Lond. 1569, 4to. 
Montanus, says “ he was basturde brother to 8 Ibid. 4 Montanus, p. 22 
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rate speech refute all the arguments which he had produced! When 
his friends remonstrated with Arias on the impropriety of his conduct, 
he vindicated himself by alleging that he had adopted the course which 
was safest for Ruiz and them ; but, galled by the censures which they 
pronounced on the duplicity and baseness with which he had acted, he 
began to threaten that he would inform against them to the Holy Oftice. 
“ And if we shall be forced to descend into the arena,” said Constantine 
-to him, “do you expect to be permitted to sit. among the spectators ?” 

Yet this was the man who was made the instrument of conveying the 
light of divine truth into the convent of San Isidro, when it was im- 
mersed in the most profound ignorance and superstition. Without 
laying aside his characteristic caution, he taught his brethren that true 
religion was something very different from what it was vulgarly sup- 
posed to be; that it did not consist in chanting matins and vespers, or 
performing any of those acts of bodily service, in which their time was 
consumed ; und that if they expected to obtain the approbation of 
God, it behoved them to have recourse to the Scriptures to know His 
mind. By inculcating these things in his sermons and in private con- 
versation, he produced in the breasts of the monks a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the circular and monotonous devotions of the cloister, and 
a spirit of inquiry after a purer and more edifying piety. But from 
versatility, or with the view of providing for his future safety, he all at 
once altered his plans, and began to recommend, by doctrine and ex- 
ample, austerities and bodily mortifications more rigid than those which 
were enjoined by the monastic rules of his order. During Lent he 
urged his brethren to remove every article of furniture from their cells, 
to lie on the bare earth, or sleep standing, and to wear shirts of hair- 
cloth, with iron girdles, next their bodies. The monastery was for a 
time thrown into confusion, and some individuals were reduced to a 
state of mind bordering on distraction. But this attempt to revive 
superstition produced a reaction which led to the happiest consequences. 
Suspecting the judgment or the honesty of the individual to whom they 
had hitherto looked up as an oracle, some of the more intelligent re- 
solved to take the advice of Eeidius and his friends in Seville ; and, 
having received instructions from them, began to teach the doctrines of 
the Gospel to their brethren in a plain and undisguised manner ; so 
that, within a few vears, the whole convent was leavened with the new 
opinions." The person who had the greatest influence in effecting this 
change was Cassiodoro de Reyna, afterwards celebrated as the translator 
of the Bible into the language of his country.? 

A more decided change on the internal state of this monastery took 
place in the course of the year 1557, An ample supply of copies of the 
Scriptures and Protestant books, in the Spanish language, having been 
received, they were read with avidity by the monks, and contributed at 


1 Montanus, p. 237—247. Cassiodore,” but Lhave no doubt that he was 
2 Llorente (ii. 262) merely calls him ‘‘Fr. the individual mentioned in the text, 
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once to confirm those who had been enlightened, and to extricate others 
from the prejudices by which they were enthralled. In consequence of 
this, the prior and other ofticial persons, in concurrence with the frater- 
nity, agreed to reform their religious institute. Their hours of prayer, 
as they were called, which had been spent in solemn mummeries, were 
appointed for hearing prelections on the Scriptures ; prayers for the 
dead were oimitted, or converted into lessons for the living; papal in- 
dulgences and pardons, which had formed a lucrative and engrossing 
traflic, were entirely abolished ; images were allowed to remain, with- 
out receiving homage ; habitual temperance was substituted in the room 
of superstitious fasting ; and novices were instructed in the principles 
of true piety, instead of being initiated into the idle and debasing 
habits of monachism. Nothing remained of the old system but the 
monastic garb and the external ceremony of the mass, which they could 
not lay aside without exposing themselves to imminent and inevitable 
danger.? 

The good effects of this change were felt without the monastery of 
San Isidro del Campo. By their conversation, and by the circulation of 
books, these zealous monks diffused the knowledge of the truth through 
the adjacent country, and imparted it to many individuals who resided 
in towns at a considerable distance from Seville? In particular, 
their exertions were successful in religious houses of the Hicronymite 
order ; and the prior and many of the brotherhood of the Valle de 
Ecija, situated on the banks of the Xenil, were among the converts to 
the reformed faith. Individuals of the highest reputation belonging to 
that order incurred the suspicion of heresy. Juan de Regla, Prior of 
Santa I’é, and Provincial of the Hieronymites in Spain, was a divine 
greatly celebrated for his talents and learning, and had assisted at the 
Council of Trent during its second convocation, Being denounced to 
the Inguisition of Saragossa, he was condemned to penance, and the 
abjuration of eighteen propositions savouring of Lutheranism. After 
his recantation, he verified. the maxim respecting apostates, by his 
bitter persecution of those who were suspected of holding the new 
opinions, and was advanced to the office of confessor, first to Charles V. 
and afterwards to Philip I1* Francisco de Villalba, a Hicronymite 
monk of Montamarta, sat in the Council of Trent along with Regla, 
and was preacher to Charles and Philip. He waited on the former in 
his last moments, and pronounced his funeral oration with such appal- 
ling eloquence, that several of his hearers declared that he made their 
hair stand erect. After the Emperoy’s death, a process was commenced 
against Villalba before the Inquisition of Toledo, in which he was ac- 
cused of having taught certain Lutheran errors. At the same time an 
attempt was made, in a chapter of the monks of St Jerome, to attaint his 
blood, by showing that he was of Jewish extraction. This charge was 

1 Montanus, pp. 247, 248. 8 Cypriano de Valera, Dos Tratados, p, 248. 
2 Ibid. p. 249, 4 Liorente, ii, 100, 161 5 ii, 84, 85. 
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refuted. But it was not so easy to put a stop to his trial before the 
inquisitors ; all that he could obtain, through the intervention of the 
court, was, that his incarceration should be delayed until additional 
witnesses should be found ; and while matters remained in this state, 
he was released from persecution by the hand of death.* 

While the reformed doctrine was advancing in Seville and its vicinity, 
it was not stationary at Valladolid. The Protestants in this city had 
for their first pastor Domingo de Roxas, a young man of good talents, 
and allied to some of the principal grandees of Spain. His father was 
Don Juan, first Marquis de Poza ; his mother was a daughter of the 
Conde de Salinas, and descended from the family of the Marquis de la 
Mota. Being destined for the church, Domingo de Roxas had entered 
into the order of Dominicans. He was educated under Bartolomé de 
Carranza, from whom he imbibed opinions more liberal than those which 
were common cither in the colleges or convents of Spain. But the dis- 
ciple did not confine himself to the timid course pursued by the master. 
The latter made use of the same language with the reformers respect- 
ing justification, and some other articles of faith ; but he cautiously ac- 
companied it with explications intended to secure him against the 
charge of heterodoxy. The former was bolder in his speculations, and 
less reserved in avowing them. Notwithstanding the warnings which 
he received from Carranza to be diflident of his own judgment, and 
submissive to the decisions of the church, De Roxas repudiated as un- 
scriptural the doctrine of purgatory, the mass, and other articles of the 
established faith, Beside the books of the German reformers, with 
which he was familiar, he circulated certain writings of his own, and 
particularly a treatise entitled Explication of the Articles of Faith, 
containing a brief statement and defence of the new opinions. By his 
zealous exertions many were induced to join themselves to the reformed 
church in Valladolid, among whom were several individuals belonging 
to his own family, as well as that of the Marquis of Alcagnizes, and 
other noble houses of Castile.’ 

The Protestants at Valladolid obtained an instructor of greater 
talents and reputation, though of inferior courage, in Doctor Augustine 
Cazalla. This learned man was the son of Pedro Cazalla, chief officer 
of the royal finances, and of Leanor de Vibero, both of them descended 
from Jewish ancestors. In 1526 a process was commenced before the 
Inquisition against Constanza Ortiz, the mother of Leanor de Vibero, 
as having dicd in a state of relapse to Judaism ; but her son-in-law, by 
his influence with the inquisitor Moriz, prevented her bones from being 
disturbed, and averted the infamy which otherwise would have been 
entailed on his family. His son, Augustin Cazalla, was born in 1510, 
and at seventeen years of age had Bartolomé Carranza for his confessor. 


1 Llorente, iii. 85, 86. referred to, are confirmed by the Register 
2 Ibid. ii. 228 — 230, 238; iii, 202—217, appended to the Enylish translation of Mon- 
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After attending the college of San Gregorio at Valladolid, he finished 
his studies at Alcala de Henares, and was admitted a canon of Sala- 
manca.' The interest possessed by his father, together with his own 
talents, opened up to him the most flattering prospects of advancement 
in the church, Being esteemed one of the first pulpit orators in Spain,? 
he was in 1545 chosen preacher and almoner to the Emperor, whom he 
accompanied in the course of the following year to Germany. During 
his residence in that country, he was engaged in opposing the Lutherans, 
by preaching and private disputation. 

: Spanish writers ascribe the extensive spread of the Protestant opin- 
ions in the Peninsula, in a great degree, to the circumstance that their 
learned countrymen, being sent into foreign parts to confute the 
Lutherans, returned with their minds infected with heresy ; an acknow- 
ledgment not very honourable to the cause which they maintain, as 
it implies that their national creed owes its support chiefly to ignorance, 
and that, when brought to the light of Scripture and argument, its 
ablest defenders were convinced of its weakness and falsehood. “ For- 
merly,” says the author of the Pontifical History, “such Lutheran 
heretics as were now and then apprehended and committed to the flames, 
were almost all either strangers—Germans, Flemings, and English—or, 
if Spaniards, they were mean people and of a bad race ; but in these 
late years, we have seen the prisons, scaffolds, and stakes crowded with 
persons of noble birth, and, what is still more to be deplored, with per- 
sons illustrious, in the opinion of the world, for letters and piety. The 
cause of this, and many other evils, was the affection which our Catho- 
lic princes cherished for Germany, England, and other countries with- 
out the pale of the church, which induced them to send learned men 
and preachers from Spain to these places, in the hopes that, by their 
sermons, they would be brought back to the path of truth. But un- 
happily this measure was productive of little good fruit ; for of those 
who went abroad to give light to others, some returned home blind 
themselves, and being deceived, or puffed up with ambition, or a desire 
to be thought vastly learned and improved by their residence in foreign 
countries, they followed the example of the heretics with whom they 
had disputed.”* This important fact is confirmed by the testimony of 
contemporary Protestant writers, with a particular reference to those 
divines whom Philip II. brought along with him into England, on his 
marriage with Queen Mary. “It is much more notable,” says the 
venerable Pilkington, “that we have seen come to pass in our days, 
that the Spaniards sent for into the realm on purpose to suppress the 
Gospel, as soon as they were returned home, replenished many parts of 
their country with the same truth of religion to the which before they 
were utter enemies,”® It is probable that these authors include in their 


1 Llorente, ii. 222. 8 Llorente, ii. 223, 
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statement those divines who were accused to the Inquisition, and thrown 
into prison, on suspicion of heresy, though they were averse to Luther- 
anism, or, at most, favourably inclined to it in some points connected 
with the doctrine of justification. But there are at least two striking in- 
stances of the truth of their remark. It was during his attendance on 
the Emperor in Germany, as we have already scen, that Constantine 
Ponce de la Fuente decidedly embraced the reformed faith, and Augus- 
tin de Cazalla became a convert to it in the same circumstances.! 

On returning to Spain in 1552, Cazalla took up his residence at Sala- 
~ manca, where he remained for three years. But he kept up an episto- 
lary correspondence with the Protestants of Seville ; and his oftice of 
royal chaplain leading him occasionally to visit Valladolid, he was in- 
duced by Domingo de Roxas to fix his abode in this city. He still 
continued, however, to be regarded as a patron of the established faith, 
and was consulted on the most important questions of an ecclesiastical 
kind. Soon after his return to Spain he was nominated by the Emperor 
as a member of a junta of divines and lawyers, who were called to give 
their opinion on the conduct of Julius III. in transferring the general 
council from Trent to Bologna ; on which occasion he joined with his 
colleagues in declaring that the pope was actuated in that measure more 
by personal considerations than regard to the good of the church? He 
also preached at different times before Charles V. after his retirement 
into the convent ot St Juste, when he had for hearers the Princess 
Joanna, who governed Spain in the absence of her brother Philip IL, 
together with other members of the royal family. In spite of the caution 
which he used on these occasions, his real sentiments were discovered 
by the more intelligent of those who frequented the court; but they 
were unwilling to fix the stigma of heresy on a person of so great re- 
putation, and could not permit themselves to believe that he would 
rush upon certain danger by transeressing the line of prudence which 
he appeared to have prescribed to himself. In this opinion, however, 
they were deceived. After his settlement at Valladolid, his mother’s 
house became the ordinary place in which the Protestant church assem- 
bled for worship. The greater part of his relations were among its 
members. He could not resist the pressing requests which were made 
to him to take the charge of its spiritual interests ; and favoured with 
his talents and the authority of his name, it increased daily in numbers 
and respectability.* 

At Valladolid, as at Seville, the reformed doctrine penctrated into 
the monasteries. It was embraced by a great portion of the nuns of 
John's College, Cambridge(afterwards Bishop madverti, id quod ex ipso etiam andivi, eum 


of Durham), at the interring cf the bones of magna solicitudine cavere, nequod verbum 
Martin Bucer and Paull'agius; apudStrype’s excvideret concionanti, quod ab amulis et 


Memorials of Cranmer, p. 246. invidis, quos vehementer extimescebat, ad 
1 Sepulveda de Rebus gestis Philippi ll, p. calumniam trahi posset.” De Rebus gestis 
65; Opera, iii. 3 Liorente, il. 222, 223 Philippi TL, p. 55. 


3 Sepulveda, after mentioning that he had 4 Cypriano de Valera, Dos Tratados, p. 251. 
heard Cuzalla preach at St Juste, says: ‘‘Ani- Llorente, ii, 221, 222, 
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Santa Clara, and of the Cistercian order of San Belen ;! and had its 
converts among the class of devout women, called in Spain beatas, who 
are bound by no particular rule, but addict themselves to works of 
charity.? 
The Protestant opinions spread in every direction round Valladolid. 
They had converts in almost all the towns, and in many of the villages, 
of the ancient kingdom of Leon. In the town of ‘loro they were em- 
braced by the licentiate Antonio Herezuelo, an advocate of great spirit, 
and by individuals belonging to the houses of the Marquiscs de la Mota 
and d’Alcagnizes. In the city of Zamora the Protestants were headed 
by Don Christobal de Padilla, a cavalier, who had undertaken the task 
of tutor to a noble family of that place, that he might have the better 
opportunity of propagating the knowledge of the truth! The reformed 
opinions were also introduced into Aldea del Palo and Pedroso, in the 
diocese of Zamora. In the last of these villages they had numerous 
converts, who enjoyed the instructions of Pedro de Cazalla, their parish 
priest. Their spread was equally extensive in the diocese of Palencia. 
In the episcopal city they were taught by Doctor Alfonso Perez, a 
priest, and patronised by Don Pedro Sarmiento, a cavalier of the order 
of Santiago, commander of Quintana, and a son of the Marquis de 
Roxas. The parish priest of the neighbouring villages of Hormigos 
belonged to the family of Cazalla, which was wholly Protestant. From 
Valladolid, the new opinions were diffused through Old Castile to Soria 
in the diocese of Osma, and to Logrono on the borders of Navarre. In 
the last-named town they were embraced by numbers, including the 
individual who was at the head of the custom-house, and the parish 
priest of Villamediana in the neighbourhood of Logrono.’ 
The propagation of the reformed doctrine in all these places was owing 
in a great degree to Don Carlos de Seso. This distinguished nobleman 
was born at Verona in Italy. Having performed important services for 
Charles V., he was held in great honour by that monarch, through whose 
interest he obtained in marriage Donna Isabella de Castilla a, a descendant 
of the royal family of Castile ‘and Leon. De Seso was not less elevated 
by dignity of character, mental accomplishments, and decorum of man- 
ners, than by his birth and connections. While he resided at Valladolid 
he connected himself with the Protestants in that city. At Toro, of 
which he was corregidor, or mayor at Zamora, and at Palencia, he 
zealously promoted the cause of reformation, by the circulation of books 
and by personal instructions. After his marriage, he settled at Villa- 
mediana, and was most successful in diffusing religious knowledge in 
the city of Logrono, and in all the surrounding country.$ 
1 Llorente, ii, 229, 240—243, 6 Sepulveda de Rebus gestis Philippi IT., 
2 Thid. ii. ee i pene aecneer pal p. 57. ee) ii. 225,-226, 228. 
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The reformed cause did not make so great progress in New Castile, 
but it was embraced by many in different parts of that country, and 
particularly in the city of Toledo.t It had also adherents in the pro- 
vinces of Granada,? of Murcia,® and of Valencia.* But with the excep- 
tion of the places round Seville and Valladolid, nowhere were they more 
numerous than in Aragon. They had formed settlements in Saragossa, 
Huesca, Balbastro, and many other towns.> This being the case, it may 
appear singular that we have no particular account of the Protestants 
in the eastern part of Spain. But one reason serves to account for both 

facts. The inhabitants of Bearn were generally Protestants ; and many 
of them, crossing the Pyrenees, spread themselves over Aragon, and, 
at the same time that they carried on trade, found the opportunity of 
circulating their religious books and tenets among the natives. When 
violent measures were adopted for crushing the Reformation in Spain, 
the greater part of them made good their retreat, without difficulty and 
without noise, to their native couritry, where the proselytes they had 
made found an asylum along with them ; whereas their brethren who 
were situated in the interior of the kingdom either fell into the hands 
of their prosecutors, or, escaping with great difficulty, were dispersed 
over all parts of Europe ; and thus the tragical fate of the one class, 
and the narrow and next to miraculous escape of the other, by exciting 
deep interest in the public mind, caused their names and their history 
to be inquired after and recorded. 

By the facts which have been brought forward, the reader will be 
enabled to form an estimate of the extent to which the reformed doc- 
trine was propagated in Spain, and of the respectability as well as 
number of its disciples. Perhaps there never was in any other country 
so large a proportion of persons, illustrious either from their rank or 
their learning, among the converts to a new and proscribed religion. 
This circumstance helps to account for the singular fact, that a body of 
dissidents, who could not amount to fewer than two thousand persons, 
scattered over an extensive country, and loosely connected with one 
another, should have been able to communicate their sentiments, and 
hold their private mectings, for a number of years, without being 
detected by a court so jealous and vigilant as that of the Inquisition. 
In forming a judgment of the tendency which existed at this time in 
the minds of Spaniards towards the reformed doctrine, we must take 
into account, not only the numbers who embraced it, but also the 
peculiar and almost unprecedented difficulties which resisted its pro- 
gress. At the beginning of Christianity, the apostles had for some time 
the external liberty of preaching the Gospel ; and when persecution 
forced them to flee from one city, they found “ an effectual door” opened 
to them in another. Luther, and his coadjutors in Germany, were en- 
abled to proclaim their doctrine from the pulpit and the press, under 


1 Tescas, ut supra. Llorente, ii. 384, 386. 2 Llorente, ii. 401. 
* Llorente, p. 340—343. 4 Ibid, p. 411, 5 Ibid. pp. 386, 389. 
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the protection of princes and free cities, possessing an authority within 
their own territories which was independent of the Emperor. The 
reformers of Scotland enjoyed a similar advantage under their feudal 
chiefs. The breach of Henry VIII. with the pope, on a domestic 
ground, gave to the people of England the Bible in their own language, 
which they were at least permitted to hear read from the pulpits, to 
which it was chained. In France, a Huguenot could not be seized with- 
out the concurrence and orders of the magistrates, who sometimes 
proved reluctant and dilatory. And the same check was imposed on 
the violence of a persccuting priesthood, in many of the Italian states, 
But not one of these advantages was enjoyed by the friends of the 
Reformation in Spain, where the slightest expression of public opinion 
in favour of the truth was prevented or instantly put down by a terrific 
tribunal, armed with both swords, and present at once in every part of 
the kingdom. That flame must have been intense, and supplied with 
ample materials of combustion, which could continue to burn and to 
spread in all directions, though it was closely pent up, and the greatest 
care was taken to search out and secure every aperture and crevice by 
which it might find a vent, or come into communication with the ex- 
terna] atmosphere. Had these obstructions to the progress of the re- 
formed doctrine in Spain been removed, though only in part and for a 
short time, it would have burst into a flame, which resistance would 
only have increased, and which, spreading over the Peninsula, would 
have consumed the Inquisition, the hierarchy, the papacy, and the des- 
potism by which they had been reared and were upheld. These were 
not the sanguine anticipations of enthusiastic friends to the Refor- 
mation, but the deliberately expressed sentiments of its decided 
enemies. “Had not the Inquisition taken care in time,” says one of 
them, “to put a stop to these preachers, the Protestant religion would 
have run through Spain like wildfire ; people of all ranks, and of both 
sexes, having been wonderfully disposed to receive it.”? The testimony 
of another popish writer is equally strong. “ All the prisoners in the 
inquisitions of Valladolid, Seville, and Toledo, were persons abundantly 
well qualified. I shall here pass over their names in silence, that I 
may not, by their bad fame, stain the honour of their ancestors, and the 
nobility of the several illustrious families which were infected with this 
poison, And as these prisoners were persons thus qualified, so their 
number was s0 great, that had the stop put to that evil been delayed 
two or three months longer, I am persuaded all Spain would have been 
set in a flame by them.”® I subjoin the reflection of a Protestant 
author, who resided for a considerable time in Spain, and feeling a deep 


1 Authoritics for this assertion, besides Spanish Martyrology, in Geddes’s Miscell. 
those which are subjoined, may be seen in Tracts, voli. p.555. | im 
La Croze, Histoire de Christianisme des 3 Illoscas, Hist. Pontifical, tom. ii, f. 451, 
Indes, pp. 256, 257. a. Burgos, 1578. ‘The edition of Illescas, 
quoted in the former part of this work, was 
2 Paramo, Hist. Inquisitionis: Preface to printed at Barcelona in 1606. 
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interest in this portion of its history, drew up a short account of its 
Protestant martyrs. “So powerful,” says he, “were the doctrines of 


the Reformation in those days, that no prejudices nor interests were - 


anywhere strong enough to hinder piously-disposed minds, after they 
came thoroughly to understand them, from embracing them, And that 
the same doctrines have not still the same divine force, is neither owing 
to their being grown older, nor to popery’s not being so gross, nor to 
any change in people’s natural dispositions, but is owing purely to the 
want of the same zeal for those doctrines in their professors, and 


“especially for the three great doctrines of the Reformation, which the 


following martyrs sealed with their blood : which were, that the pope 
is antichrist ; that the worship of the Church of Rome is idolatrous ; 
and that a sinner is justified in the sight of God by faith, and through 
Christ’s and not through his own merits.”* 


1 Geddes, Miscell. Tracts, vol. i. p. 556. 
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CHAT JER, VobL 


SUPPRESSION OF THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN, 


Wr cannot condemn, either upon the principles of nature or revelation, 
those individuals who, finding themselves in the utmost peril of their 
lives, chose to forsake their native country, and to seck abroad for a 
place in which they were at liberty to worship God according to their 
consciences. Yet it was this step on the part of some of the Spanish 
Protestants which led to the discovery of their brethren who remained 
behind. Their sudden disappearance led to inquiries as to the cause, 
and the knowledge of this excited suspicions that they were not the 
only persons who were disaffected to the religion of their country. The 
divines attached to the court of Philip IL. at Brussels kept a strict 
watch upon the refugees from Spain who had settled in Geneva and 
different places of Germany ; and having got possession of their secrets 
by means of spies, conveyed information to the inquisitors, that a large 
quantity of heretical books had been sent to Spain, and that the Pro- 
testant doctrine was spreading rapidly in the kingdom. This intelli- 
gence was received in the close of the year 1557,* 

Roused from their security, the inquisitors instantly put their ex- 
tenslve police in motion, and were not long in discovering the individual 
who had been active in introducing the heretical books. Julian Her- 
nandez, in consequence of information received from a smith, to whom 
he had shown a copy of the New Testament, was apprehended and 
thrown into prison.? He did not seek to conceal his sentiments, and 
gloried in the fact that he bad contributed to the illumination of his 
countrymen by furnishing them with the Scriptures in their native 
tongue. But the inquisitors were disappointed in the expectations they 
had formed from his apprehension. His life indeed was in their hands, 
and they could dispose of it according to their pleasure ; but the blood 
of an obscure individual appeared, in their eyes, altogether inadequate 
to wash away the disgrace which they had incurred by their failure in 
point of vigilance, or to expiate the enormous crime which had defiled 
the land. What they aimed at was, to obtain from the prisoner such 
information respecting his associates as would enable them “at once to 


1 Tlorente, iii. 191, 258. ; 
2 Register appended to Skinner’s translation of Montanus, sig. Dd. iiij. a. 
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crush the viper’s nest” (to use their own words), and set them at ease 
for the future. But they found themselves mortifyingly bafled in all 
their attempts to accomplish this object. In vain they had recourse to 
those arts of deceit in which they were so deeply practised, in order to 
draw from Hernandez his secret. In vain they employed promises and 
threats, examinations and cross-examinations, sometimes in the hall of 

- audience, and at other times in his cell, into which they sent alternately 
their avowed agents, and persons who “feigned themselves just men,” 
and friendly to the reformed doctrine. When questioned concerning his 
-own faith, he answered frankly ; and though destitute of the advantages 
of a liberal education, he defended himself with boldness, silencing, by 
his knowledge of the Scriptures alone, his judges, together with the 
learned men whom they brought to confute him. But when asked to 
declare who were his religious instructors and companions, he refused 
to utter a word. Nor were they more successful when they had re- 
course to that horrid engine which had often wrung secrets from the 
stoutest hearts, and made them betray their nearest and best-beloved 
friends. Hernandez displayed a firmness and heroism altogether above 
his physical strength and his station in life. During the three years 
complete that he was kept in prison, he was frequently put to the tor- 
ture, in every form and with all the aggravations of cruelty which his 
persecutors, incensed at his obstinacy, could inflict or devise ; but on 
every fresh occasion he appeared before them with unsubdued forti- 
tude ; and when led, or rather dragged, from the place of torment to 
his cell, he returned with an air of triumph, chanting this re/ran, in his 
native tongue : 


Vencidos van los frayles, vencidos van: 
Corridos van los lobos, corridos van ! 


Conquered return the friars, conquered they return : 
Shamed return the wolves, shamed they return. 


At length the inquisitors got possession of the secret which they were 
so eager to know. This was obtained at Seville, by means of the super- 
stitious fears of one member of the Protestant church, and the treachery 
of another, who had for some time acted as a concealed emissary of the 
Inquisition? At Valladolid it was obtained by one of those infernal 
arts which that tribunal, whenever it served its purposes, has never 
scrupled to employ. Juan Garcia, a goldsmith, had been in the habit 
of summoning the Protestants to sermon ; and aware of the influence 
which superstition exerted over the mind of his wife, he concealed from 
her the place and times of their assembling. Being gained by her con- 
fessor, this demon in woman’s shape dogged her husband one night, and 
having ascertained the place of meeting, communicated the fact to the 
Inquisition, The traitress received her earthly reward in an annuity 
for life, paid from the public funds !§ 

1 Histoire des Martyrs, f. 497, b, Llorente, 3 Rogister appended to Skinner's transla- 


Ji. 282. tion of Moutanus, sig. E.i. a, Llorente, ii. 
2 Montanus, p. 218, 227. 
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SEIZURE OF PROTESTANTS IN SEVILLE AND VALLADOLID. 117 


Having made these important discoveries, the Council of the Supreme 
despatched messengers to the several tribunals of inquisition through 
the kingdom, directing them to make inquiries with all secresy within 
their respective jurisdictions, and to be prepared, on receiving further 
instructions, to act in concert. The familiars were employed in tracing 
out the remoter ramifications of heresy ; and guards were planted at 
convenient places, to intercept and seize such persons as might attempt 
to escape. These precautions having been taken, orders were issued to 
the proper agents ; and by a simultancous movement, the Protestants 
were scized at the same time in Seville, in Valladolid, and in all the 
surrounding country. In Seville and its neighbourhood two hundred 
persons were apprehended in one day ; and, in consequence of informa- 
tion resulting from their examinations, the number soon increased to 
eight hundred. The castle of Triana, the common prisons, the convents, 
and even private houses, were crowded with the victims. Eighty per- 
sons were committed to prison in Valladolid, and the number of indi- 
viduals seized by the other tribunals was in proportion! When the 
alarm was first given, many were so thunderstruck and appalled as to 
be unable to take the least step for securing their safety. Some ran to 
the house of the Inquisition, and informed against themselves, without 
knowing what they were doing ; like persons who, rushing out of a 
house which has taken fire in the night-time, precipitate themselves 
into a devouring flood. Others, in attempting to make their escape, 
were pursued and overtaken ; and some, who had reached a Protestant 
country, becoming secure, fell into the snares laid for them by the spices 
of the Holy Office, were forcibly carried off, and brought back to Spain. 
Among those who made good their retreat was the licentiate Zatra, 
formerly mentioned, who was peculiarly obnoxious to the inquisitors. 
He was apprehended among the first, but, during the confusion caused 
by want of room to contain the prisoners, contrived to make his escape, 
and to conceal himself, until he found a favourable opportunity of retir- 
ing into Germany.? 

The reader will recollect the reform which the monks of San Isidro 
had introduced into their convent. Desirable as this change was in 
itself, and commendable as was their conduct in adopting it, it brought 
them into a situation both delicate and painful. They could not throw 
off the monastic forms entirely, without exposing themselves to the 
fury of their enemies ; nor yet could they retain them, without being 
conscious of acting to a certain degree hypocritically, and giving counte- 
nance to a pernicious system of superstition, by which their country was 
at once deluded and oppressed. In this dilemma, they held a consulta- 
tion on the propricty of deserting the convent, and retiring to some 
foreign land, in which, at the expense of sacrificing their worldly emolu- 

1 Montanus, pp. 218, 219. Puigblanch’s Inguisition Unmasked, vol. ii, p. 183. Llorente, 


ii, 250, 258. 
2 Montanus, p. 52, 8 Sco befure, p. 106. 
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118 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


ments and spending their lives in poverty, they might enjoy peace of 
mind and the freedom of religious worship. The attempt was of the 
most hazardous kind, and difliculties presented themselves to any plan 
which could be suggested for carrying it into execution. How could so 
many persons, well known in Seville and all around it, after having left 
one of the most celebrated monasteries in Spain deserted, expect to 
accomplish so long a journey without being discovered? If, on the 
other hand, a few of them should make the attempt and succeed, would 
not this step bring the lives of the remainder into the greatest jeopardy ; 


“especially as the suspicions of the inquisitors, which had for a consider- 


able time been laid asleep, had been lately aroused? This last con- 
sideration appeared so strong that they unanimously resolved to remain 
where they were, and commit themselves to the disposal of an all- 
powerful and gracious Providence. But the aspect of matters becom- 
ing hourly darker and more alarming, another chapter was held, at 
which it was agreed that it would be tempting instead of trusting Pro- 
vidence to adhere to their former resolution, and that therefore every 
one should be left at liberty to adopt that course which, in the emer- 
gency, appeared to his own mind best and most advisable. Accordingly, 
twelve of their number left the monastery, and taking different routes, 
got safely out of Spain, and at the end of twelve months met in Geneva, 
which they had previously agreed upon as the place of their rendezvous. 
They were gone only a few days when the storm of persecution burst 
on the heads not only of their brethren who remained in San Isidro, 
but of all their religious connections in Spain.t 

Jt was in the beginning of the year 1558 that this calamitous event 
befell Spain. Previously to that period, Charles V., having relinquished 
his schemes of worldly ambition, and resigned the empire in favour of 
his brother Ferdinand, and his hereditary dominions to his son Philip, 
had retired into the convent of St Juste, situated in the province of 


~Estremadura, where he spent the remainder of his days in the society 


and devotional exercises of monks. Several historians of no inconsider- 
able reputation have asserted that Charles, during his retreat, became 
favourable to the sentiments of the Protestants of Germany ; that he 
died in their faith ; that Philip charged the Holy Oftice to investigate 
the truth of this report ; and that he had at one time serious thoughts of 
disinterring the bones of his father as those of a heretic.? Various 
causes inay be assigned for the currency of these rumours. Charles 
had three years before been involved in a dispute with Paul TV., who 
had threatened him with excommunication ; Constantine Ponce and 
Augustin Cazalla, two of his chaplains, had embraced the Protestant 
opinions ; his confessor De Regla had been forced to abjure them ; and 
Carranza and Villalba, who exhorted him on his death-bed, were soon 
a{ter denounced to the Inquisition, To these presumptions it may be 


1 Gypriano do Valera, Dos Tratados, p, 178. — * See the authoritics quoted by Burnet, 
Montanus, pp. 249, 250. in his List. of the Reformation, vol. iil, 208. 
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FANATICISM OF CHARLES V. IN HIS RETIREMENT, 119 


added, that the manner in which Philip treated his son Don Carlos, and 
the known fact that he never scrupled to employ the Inquisition as an 
engine for accomplishing purposes purely political, if not domestic also, 
have induced historians, from supposing him capable of 4 any crime, to 
impute to him those of which he was never guilty... There is the best 
reason for believing that Charles, instead of being more favourably dis- 
posed, became more averse to the Protestants in his latter days, and 
that, so far from repenting of the conduct which he had pursued towards 
them, his only regret was that he had not treated them with greater 
severity. When informed that Lutheranism was spreading in Spain, 
and that a number of persons had been apprehended under suspicion of 
being infected with it, he wrote letters, from the monastery of St Juste, 
to his daughter Joanna, Governess of Spain, to Juan de Vega, President 
of the Council of Castile, and to the Inquisitor-general, chargin ¢ them 
to exert their respective powers with all possible vigour “in scizing the 
whole party, and causing them all to be burnt, after using every means 
to make them Christians before their punishment ; for he was persuaded 
that none of them would become sincere Catholics, so irresistible was 
their propensity to dogmatise.” He afterwards sent Luis Quixada, his 
major-domo, to urge the execution of these measures.? In conversation 
with the prior and monks of the convent, he took great credit to him- 
self for having resisted the pressing solicitations of the Protestant 
princes to read their books and admit their divines to an audicnce ; 
although they promised on that condition to march with all their forces, 
at one time against the King of France and at another against the 
Turk. The only thing for which he blamed himself was his lenicney 
to them, and particularly keeping faith with the heresiarch. Speaking 
of the charge he had given to the inquisitors respecting the heretics 
in Spain: “If they do not condemn them to the fire,” said he, “they 
will commit a great fault, as I did in permitting Luther to live. Though 
I spared him solely on the ground of the safe-conduct I had sent him, 
and the promise I made at a time when I expected to suppress the 
heretics by other means, I confess nevertheless that I did wrong in this, 
because I was not bound to keep my promise to that heretic, as he had 
offended a Master greater than J, even God himself. I was at liberty 
then, yea I ought to have forgotten my word and avenged the injury he 
had done to God. If he had injured me only, I should have kept my 
promise faithful ; but, in consequence of my not having taken away his 
life, heresy continued to make progress ; whereas his death, I am per- 
suaded, would have stifled it in its birth.”* Nor does this rest merely 
on the evidence of reported conversations. In his testament, made in 
the Low Countries, he charged his son “to bo obedient to the com- 
mandments of holy mother church, and especially to favour and coun- 

1 Torente, tom. ii. chap. xviii. art. 2. 8 Sandoval, p. 388. Sepulvedie Opera, tom, 


2 Sandoval, Ilistoria de la Vida y Iechos ii. p. §49—544. 
de] Emperador Carlos V., tom. ii, pp. $29, 851. 4 Ibid. ut supra, p. 829. 
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120 THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN, 


tenance the holy office of the Inquisition against heretical pravity and 
apostasy.” And in a codicil to it, executed in the convent of St Juste 
a few wecks before his death, after mentioning the instructions he had 
formerly given on this subject, and the confidence which he placed in 
his son for carrying them into execution, he adds: “Therefore I entreat 
him, and recommend to him with all possible and due earnestness, and 
moreover command him as a father, and by the obedience which he 
owes me, carefully to attend to this, as an object which is essential and 
nearly concerns him, that heretics be pursued and punished as their 
erime deserves, without excepting any who are guilty, and without 
showing any regard to entreaties, or to rank or quality. And that my 
intentions may be carried into full effect, I charge him to favour and 
cause to be favoured the holy Inquisition, which is the means of pre- 
venting and correcting so many evils, as I have enjoined in my testa- 
ment; that so he may fulfil his duty as a prince, and that our Lord 
may prosper him in his reign, and protect him against his enemies, to 
my great peace and contentment.”* 

But though it appears from these facts that the imprisoned Pro- 
testants had nothing to hope from Charles V., their calamitics were agera- 
vated by his retirement and the succession of Philip II. That bigotry 
which in the father was paralysed by the incipient dotage which had 
inflamed it, was combined in the son with all the vigour of youth, and 
with a temper naturally gloomy and unrelenting. Other circumstances 
conspired to seal the doom of the reformers in Spain. The wars which 
had so long raged between that country and France were terminated 
by the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, and the peace between the rival 
kingdoms was ratified by the marriage of Philip to the eldest daughter 
of the French king. Previously to that event the dissension between 
the Spanish monarch and the court of Rome had been amicably ad- 
justed. The papal throne was filled at this time by Paul IV., a furious 
persecutor, and determined supporter of the Inquisition. And the 
office of inquisitor-general in Spain was held by Francisco Valdes, a 
prelate who had already distinguished himself from his two immediate 
predecessors by the severity of his administration, and whose worldly 
passions were unmitigated by the advanced age to which he had arrived. 
The supreme pontill, the inquisitor-general, and the monarch, were 
alike disposed to adopt the most illegal and sanguinary measures for 
extinguishing heresy in the Peninsula, 

When only sixtcen years of age, Philip gave a proof of his extreme 
devotion to the Inquisition, and of the principles on which his future 
reign was to be conducted. In the year 1543 the Marquis de Terranova, 
Viceroy of Sicily, ordered two familiars of the Holy Oflice to be brought 
before the ordinary tribunals, for certain crimes of which they were 
guilty. Though this was in perfect accordance with a law which, at 
the request of the inhabitants, Charles V. had promulgated, suspending 

1 Sandoval, ut supra, pp. 863, $81, 882. 
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GLOOMY FANATICISM OF PHILIP II, 121 


for ten years the powers of the inquisitors to judge in such causes 
within the island, yet a complaint was made, on the part of the familiars, 
to Philip, then acting as recent of the Spanish dominions, who addressed 
a letter to the Viceroy, exhorting him as an obedient son of the church 
to give satisfaction to the holy fathers whom he had offended. The 
consequence was, that the Marquis, who was Grand-constable and 
Admiral of Naples, one of the first peers of Spain, and sprung from the 
royal stock of Aragon, felt himself obliged to do penance in the church 
of the Dominican monastery, and to pay a hundred ducats to the catch- 
polls of the Inquisition, whose vices he had presumed to correct.t. Dur- 
ing the regency of the prince, the Spanish inquisitors in more than one 
instance obtained the revival of those powers which had been suspended 
as at once injurious to the civil judicatures and to the liberties of the 
subject.? 

During the negotiation in 1557 between the court of Spain and the 
Roman see, which ended so disgracefully to the former, Philip wrote to 
his general, the Duke of Alva, “that Rome was a prey to great calami- 
ties at the time of his birth, and it would be wrong in him to subject 
it to similar evils at the commencement of his reign ; it was therefore 
his will that peace should be speedily concluded on terms noway dis- 
honourable to his holiness ; for he would rather part with the rights of 
his crown than touch in the slightest degree those of the holy sce.”* In 
pursuance of these instructions, Alva, as Viceroy of Naples, was obliged 
to fall on his knees, and, in his own name, as well as that of his master 
and the Emperor, to beg pardon of the pope for all the offences specified 
in the treaty of peace ; upon which they were absolved from the cen- 
sures which they had respectively incurred. After this ceremony was 
over, the haughty and gratified pontiff, turning to the cardinals, told 
them “that he had now rendered to the holy see the most important 
service it would ever receive ; and that the example which the Spanish 
monarch had just given would teach popes henceforth how to abase the 
pride of kings, who knew not the extent of that obeisance which they 
legitimately ‘owed to the heads of the church.”* With good reason 
might Charles V. say in his testament, when leaving his dying charge 
to extirpate heresy, “that he was persuaded the king his son would use 
every possible effort to crush so erent an evil with all the severity and 
promptitude which it required,”?® 

Paul IV. acceded with the utmost readiness to the applications which 


1 Llorente, ii. $4—SS. 

2 Puigblanch, vol. ii. p. 272. 

8 Philip was not without a precedent in 
using such language. When the deputies of 
Aragon petitioned for a reform on the In- 
quisition, Charles V. answered, “That on no 
account would he forget his soul, and that 
he would lose part of his dominions rather 
than permit anything to be done therein con- 
trary to the honour of God, or the authority 
of the Holy Ottice.” Doriner, Annales de 


Aragon, lib. i. cap, 26: Puigblanch, ii, 266, 


267 

4 Tho Duke of Alva, who had retired before 
this address, when informed of it, is reported 
to have said, that if he had been Philip IL, 
Cardinal Caraffa (Paul LV.) should have como 
to Brussels, and done that obeisance at the feet 
of the King of Spain, which he, as Viceroy, 
had done before the pope. Llorente, 1i.181—183, 

5 Sandoval, Historia de la Vida y Hechos 
del Muperador Carlos V., tom, il. p, 851. 
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were now addressed to him by Philip, in concurrence with Valdes, the 
inquisitor-general, for such enlargements of the authority of the Holy 
Office as would enable it to compass. the condemnation of the heretics 
who were in prison, and to seize and convict others. On the 15th of 
February 1558 he issued a summary brief, renewing all the decisions of 
councils and sovereign pontiffs against heretics and schismatics ; de- 
claring that this measure was rendered necessary by the information 
he had received of the daily and increasing progress of heresy ; and 
charging Valdes to prosecute the guilty, and inflict upon them the 
punishments decreed by the constitutions, particularly that which 
deprived them of all their dignities and functions, “whether they were 
bishops, archbishops, patriarchs, cardinals, or legates—hbarons, counts, 
marquises, dukes, princes, kings, or emperors.”* This sweeping brief, 
from whose operation none was exempted but his holiness, was made 
public in Spain with the approbation of the monarch, soon after he 
himself and his father had been threatened with excommunication and 
dethronement. Valdes, in concurrence with the Council of the Supreme, 
prepared instructions to all the tribunals of the Inquisition, directing 
them, among other things, to search for herctical books, and to make a 
public auto-da-fé of such as they should discover, including many works 
not mentioned in any former prohibitory index.? This was also the 
epoch of that terrible law of Philip which ordained the punishment of 
death, with confiscation of goods, against all who sold, bought, read, or 
possessed any book that was forbidden by the Holy Ofiice.? To ferret 
the poor heretics from their lurking-places, and to drive them into the 
toils of this bloody statute, Paul 1V., on the 6th of January 1559, 
issued a bull, enjoining all confessors strictly to examine their penitents, 
of whatever rank, from the lowest to that of cardinal or king, and to 
charge them to denounce all whom they knew to be guilty of this 
offence, under the pain of the greater excommunication, from which 
none but the pope or the inquisitor-general could release them ; and 
subjecting such confessors as neglected this duty to the same punish- 
ment that was threatened against their penitents.‘ On the following 
day the pope declared in full consistory, that, the heresy of Luther and 
other innovators being propagated in Spain, he had reason to suspect 
that it had been embraced by some bishops; on which account he 


authorised the grand inquisitor, during two years from that day, to hold, 


an inquest on all bishops, archbishops, patriarchs, and primates of that 
kingdom, to commence their processes, and, in case he had grounds to 
suspect that they intended to make their escape, to scize and detain 
them, on condition of his giving notice of this immediately to the 
sovereign pontitl, and conveying the prisoncrs, as soon as possible, to 
Rome.’ 

As if these measures had not been calculated sufficiently to multiply 


1 Tlorente, ii. 183, 184. 2 Thid. 4. 468. 3 Ibid. p. 470. 
4 Llorente, i. 471. § Ibid. fii, 228. 
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denunciations, Philip seconded them by an edict renewing a royal ordi- 
nance, which had fallen into desuetude or been suspended, and which 
entitled informers to the fourth part of the property of those found 
guilty of heresy. But the existing code of laws, even atter those which 
had been long disabled or forgotten were revived, was too mild for the 
rulers of this period. Statutes still more barbarous and unjust were 
enacted. At the request of Philip and Valdes, the pope, on the 4th of 
February 1559, gave forth a brief, authorising the Council of the Supreme, 
in derogation of the standing laws of the Inquisition, to deliver over to 
the-secular arm those who were convicted of having taught the Lutheran 
opinions, even though they had not relapsed, and were willing to recant. 
It has been justly observed, that though history had had nothing else 
with which to reproach Philip IJ. and the inquisitor-gencral Valdes, 
than their having solicited this bull, it would have beeu suflicient to 
consign their names to infamy. Neither Ferdinand V. and Torque- 
mada, nor Charles V. and Manriquez, had pushed matters to this 
length. They never thought of burning alive, or subjecting to capital 
punishment, persons who were convicted of falling into heresy for the 
first time, and who confessed their errors; nor did they think them- 
selves warranted to proceed to this extremity by the suspicion that such 
confessions were dictated by the fear of death. This was the last 
invention of tyranny, inflamed into madness by hatred and dread of 
the truth. Were it necessary to point out ageravations of this iniquity, 
we might state that the punishment was to be inflicted for actions done 
before the law was enacted ; and that it was unblushingly applied to 
those who had been Jong immured in the cells of the Inquisition.’ 

The next object was to find fit agents for carrying these sanguinary 
statutes into execution. It is one of the wise arrangements of a merci- 
ful Providence for thwarting designs hurtful to human society, and for 
inspiring their authors with the dread of ultimate discomfiture, that 
wicked men and tyrants are disposed to suspect the most slavish and 
devoted instruments of their will. The individuals at the head of the 
inquisitorial tribunals of Seville and Valladolid had incurred the sus- 
picions of Valdes, as guilty of culpable negligence, if not of connivance 
at the Protestants, who had held their conveuticles in the two principal 
cities of the kingdom, almost with open doors, To guard against any- 
thing of this kind for the future, and to provide for the multiplicity of 
business which the late disclosures had created, he delegated his powers 
of inquisitor-general to two individuals, in whom he could place entire 
confidence, Gonzales Munebrega, Archbishop of Tarragona, and Pedro 
de la Gasea, Archbishop of Palencia, who fixed their residence, the for- 
mer at Seville, and the latter at Valladolid, in the character of vice- 
inquisitors-general.? Both substitutes proved themselves worthy of the 
trust reposed in them; but the conduct of Muncbrega gratified the 
highest expectations of Valdes and Philip, When engaged in superin- 


1 Llorente, ii. 226—7. 2 bid. ii, 215. 3 Montanus, pp. 90, 91. Liorente, ii, 217. 
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tending the examinations of the prisoners, and giving directions as to 
the torture to which they should be put, he was accustomed to indulge 
in the most profane and cruel raillery, saying that these heretics had 
the commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” so 
deeply seated in their hearts, that it was necessary to tear the flesh 
from their bones, to make them inform against their brethren. During 
the intervals of business he was to be seen sailing in his barge on the 
river, or walking in the gardens of the Triana, dressed in purple and 
silk, accompanied with a train of servants, surrounded by wretched 
‘poetasters, and followed by hired crowds, who at one time saluted him 
with their huzzas, and at another insulted the Protestants, whom they 
descried through the grated windows of the castle? An anccdote 
which is told of him, though trifling compared with the horrors of that 
time, deserves to be repeated as a proof of the insolence of office, 
and one among many instances of the shameless manner in which the 
inquisitors converted their authority into an instrument of gratifying 
their meanest passions. A servant of the vice-inquisitor-general 
snatched a stick one day from the gardener’s son, who was amusing 
himself in one of the avenues. The father, attracted by the cries of 
his child, came to the spot, and having in vain desired the servant to 
restore the stick, wrested it from his hand, which was slightly injured 
in the struggle. A complaint was instantly made to Munebrega ; and 
the conduct of the gardener being found sufficient to fasten on him a 
suspicion of heresy de /evt, he was thrown into prison, where he lay 
nine months heavily ironed.? 

The reader will mistake very much if he suppose that the holy 
fathers undertook all these extraordinary services from pure zeal for the 
truth, or under the idea that their superabundant and supererogatory 
labours would secure to them an unseen and future recompence. If 
heretics were visited in this life with exemplary punishment for the 
sins of which they had been guilty, why should not the defenders of 
the faith have “their good things” in this life? To meet the expenses 
of this domestic crusade, the pope, at the request of the inquisitors, 
authorised them to appropriate to their use certain ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, and granted them, in addition, an extraordinary subsidy of a 
hundred thousand ducats of gold, to be raised by the clergy. The bull 
issued for that purpose stated, that the heresy of Luther had made an 
alarming progress in Spain, where it was embraced by many rich and 
powerful individuals ; that, with the view of putting a stop to it, the 
inquisitor-general had been obliged to commit to prison a multitude of 
suspected persons, to increase the number of judges in the provincial 
tribunals, to employ supernumerary familiars, and to purchase and keep 
in readiness a supply of horses in the different parts of the kingdom 
for the pursuit of fugitives; and that the ordinary revenue of the 
Holy Office was quite insufficient to defray the expenses of so enlarged 

1 Montanus, pp. 92, 93, 2 Ibid. p. 190—192, 
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an establishment, and at the same time to maintain such of the prison- 
ers as were destitute of means to support themselves. Zealous as the 
clergy in general were against heresy, they fretted exceedingly against 
this tax on their income ; and after the Inquisition had succeeded in 
exterminating the Lutherans, it needed to direct its thunders, and even 
to call in the assistance of the secular arm, against certain refractory 
canons, who resisted the payment of the sums in which they had been 
assessed,? 

While these preparations were going on, it is not easy to conccive, 
but easier to conceive than describe, the situation and feclings of the 
captive Protestants. To have had the prospect of an open trial, though 
accompanied with the certainty of being convicted and doomed to an 
ignominious death, would have been relief to their minds. But, instead 
of this, they were condemned to a protracted confinement, during which 
their melancholy solitude was only broken in upon by attempts to be- 
reave them of their best consolation; distracted, on the one hand, by 
the entreaties of their disconsolate friends, who besought them to pur- 
chase their lives by an early recantation, and harassed, on the other, 
by the endless examinations to which they were subjected by their per- 
secutors ; assured to-day that they would escape provided they made an 
ingenuous confession of all they knew, and told to-morrow that the 
confessions which they had made in confidence had only served to con- 
firm the suspicions entertained of their sincerity ; hearing at one time 
of some unhappy individual who was added to their number, and re- 
ceiving at another time the still more distressing intelligence that a 
fellow-prisoner, entangled by sophistry, or overcome by torments, had 
consented to abjure the truth. A milder tribunal would have been 
satisfied with making an example of the ringleaders, or would have 
brought out the guilty for execution as soon as their trials could be 
overtaken. The policy of Philip IZ. and his inquisitors was different. 
They wished to strike terror into the minds of the whole nation, and 
exhibit to Europe a grand spectacle of zeal for the Catholic faith, and 
vengeance against heresy. Filled with those fears which ever haunt the 
minds of tyrants, they imagined that heresy had spread more exten- 
sively than was really the case, and therefore sought to extort from 
their prisoners such confessions as would lead to the discovery of those 
who still remained concealed, or who might be in the slightest degree 
infected with the new opinions. While they had not the most distant 
intention of extending mercy to those who professed themselves peni- 
tent, and had already procured a Jaw which warranted them to with- 
hold it, they were nevertheless anxious to secure a triumph to the 
Catholic faith, by having it in their power to read, in the public auto- 
da-fé, the forced retractions of those who had embraced the truth. 
With this view, the greater part of the Protestants were detained in 
prison for two, and some of them for three years, during which their 

1 Llorente, ii. 218. 
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bodily health was broken, or their spirit subdued, by the rigour of con- 
finement and the severity of torture. The consequence of this treat- 
ment was, that the constancy of some of them was shaken, while others 
ended their days by a lingering and secret martyrdom, 

Among those of the last class was Constantine Ponce de la Fuente, 
Exposed as he was to the hatred of those who envied his popularity, 
and the jealousy of those who looked upon him as the ablest supporter 
of the new opinions,’ it is not to be supposed that this learned man 
could escape the storm that overwhelmed the reformed church in Spain. 
He was among the first who were apprehended, when the familiars 
were let loose on the Protestants of Seville? When information was 
conveyed to Charles V. in the monastery of St Juste, that his favourite 
chaplain was thrown into prison, he exclaimed, “If Constantine be a 
heretic, he is a great one!” and when assured, at a subsequent period, 
by one of the inquisitors, that he had been found guilty, he replied with 
a sigh, “ You cannot condemn a greater !”§ 

The joy which the inquisitors felt at obtaining possession of the per- 
son of aman whom they had long eyed with jealousy, was in no small 
degree abated by the diflicultics which they found in the way of pro- 
curing his conviction. Knowing the perilous circumstances in which 
he was placed, he had for some time back exercised the utmost circum- 
spection over his words and actions, His confidential friends, as we 
have already stated, were always few and select. His penetration en- 
abled him with a single glance to detect the traitor under his mask ; 
and his knowledge of human nature kept him from committing himself 
to the weak though honest partisans of the reformed faith. The venc- 
ration and esteem in which he was held by his friends was so great, that 
they would have died sooner than compromise his safety by their con- 
fessions. When brought before his judges, he maintained his innocence, 
challenged the public prosecutor to show that he had done any- 
thing criminal, and repelled the charges brought against him with such 
ability and success as threw his adversaries into the greatest perplexity. 
There was every probability that he would finally batile their efforts to 
convict him of heresy, when an unforeseen occurrence obliged him to 
abandon the line of defence which he had hitherto pursued. Dona 
Isabella Martinia, a widow lady of respectability and opulence, had been 
thrown into prison as a suspected heretic, and her property confiscated. 
The inquisitors being informed, by the treachery of a servant in the 
family, that her son, Francisco Bertran, had contrived, before the in- 
ventory was taken, to secrete certain coffers containing valuable effects, 
sent their alguazil, Luis Sotelo, to demand them. As soon as the al- 
guazil entered the house, Bertran, in great trepidation, told him he 
knew his errand, and would deliver up what he wanted, on condition 


1 See before, p. 101—103. los V., tom. ii. p. 829. When told of the im- 
2 ee, prisonment of Domingo do Guzman, the 
Montanus, p. 287. 3 Emperor said, * hey should have confined 


8 Sandoval, Historia del Empcerador Car- him asa fool.” Ibid. 
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that he screened him from the vengeance of the Inquisition. Conduct- 
ing the alguazil to a retired part of the building, and breaking down a 
thin partition wall, he disclosed a quantity of books which Constantine 
Ponce had deposited with his mother, for the purpose of security, some 
time before his imprisonment. Sotclo signified that these were not 
exactly what he was in search of, but that he would take charge of 
them, along with the coffers which he was instructed to carry to the 
Holy Office. Dazzling as were the jewels of Isabella Martinia, the 
eyes of the inguisitors glistened still more at the sight of the books of 
Constantine. On examining them, they found, besides various heretical 
works, a volume of his own handwriting, in which the points of con- 
troversy between the Church of Rome and the Protestants were dis- 
cussed at considerable length. In it the author treated of the true 
church, according to the principles of Luther and Calvin, and, by an ap- 
plication of the different marks which the Scriptures gave for discrimi- 
nating it, showed that the papal church had no claim to the title. In 
a similar way he decided the questions respecting justification, the merit 
of good works, the sacraments, indulgences, and purgatory ; calling 
this last the wolf’s head, and an invention of the monks to fecd idle 
bellies. When the volume was shown to Constantine, he acknowledged 
at once that it was in his handwriting, and contained his sentiments, 
“Jt is unnecessary for you,” added he, “to produce further evidence : 
you have there a candid and full confession of my belief. I am in 
your hands ; do with me as seemeth to you good.” 

No arts or threatenings could prevail on him to give any information 
respecting his associates. With the view of inducing the other prisoners 
to plead guilty, the agents of the Holy Office circulated the report that 
he had informed against them when put to the question ; and they even 
suborned witnesses to depone that they had heard his cries on the rack, 
though he never endured that inhuman mode of examination. By what 
motives the judges were restrained from subjecting him to it, is uncer- 
tain. JI can only conjecture that it proceeded from respect to the fecl- 
ings of the Emperor ; for, soon after his death, Constantine was removed 
from the apartment which he had hitherto occupied, and thrust into a 
low, damp, and noisome vault, where he endured more than his brethren 
did from the application of the engines of torture. Oppressed and worn 
out with a mode of living so different from what he had been used to, 
he was heard to exclaim, “O my God, were there no Scythians, or can- 
nibals, or pagans still more savage, that thou hast permitted me to fall 
into the hands of these baptised fiends ?” He could not remain long in 
such a situation. Putrid air and unwholesome dict, together with grief 
for the ruin of the reformed cause in his native country, brought on a 
dysentery, which put an end to his days, after he had been nearly two 
years in confinement.? 


1 Histoire des Martyrs, f. 502, 2. Mon-  * Montanus, p, 287—292. Llorento, fi. 275 
tanus, pp. 289, 290. —277. 
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Not satisfied with wreaking their vengeance on him when alive, his 
adversaries circulated the report that he had put an end to his own life 
by opening a vein with a piece of broken glass ; and ballads grounded 
on this fabricated story, and containing other slanders, were indecently 
hawked through the streets of Seville. Had there been the least founda- 
tion for this report, we may be sure the inquisitors would have taken 
care to verify it, by ordering an inquest to be held on the dead body. 
But the calumny was refuted by the testimony of a young monk of San 
Jsidro, named Fernando, who being providentially confined in the same 
ecll with Constantine, ministered to him during his sickness, and closed 
his eyes in peace.’ 

The slanders which were at this time so industriously propagated 
against him, only serve to show the anxiety of the inquisitors to blast 
his fame, and the dread which they felt lest the reformed opinions 
should gain credit from the circumstance of their having been embraced 
by a person of so great eminence and popularity.? In this object, how- 
ever, they did not succeed altogether to their wish, This appeared 
when. his effigy and bones were brought out in the public auto-da-fé 
celebrated at Seville on the 22d of December 1560. ‘The cfligies of 
such heretics as had escaped from justice, by flight or by death, usually 
consisted of a shapeless piece of patchwork surmounted by a head ; 
that of Constantine Ponce consisted of a regular human figure, complete 
in all its parts, dressed after the manner in which he appeared in public, 
and representing him in his most common attitude of preaching, with 
one arm resting on the pulpit and the other elevated. The production 
of this figure in the spectacle, when his sentence was about to be read, 
excited a lively recollection of a preacher so popular, and drew from the 
spectators an expression of feeling by no means pleasing to the inqui- 
gitors. In consequence of this they caused it to be withdrawn from the 
prominent situation which it occupied, and to be brought near to their 
own platform, where they commeneed the reading of the articles of the 
libel on which Constantine had been condemned. ‘The people, dis- 
pleased at this step, and not hearing what was read, began to murmur ; 
upon which Calderon, who as mayor of the city presided on the occa- 
sion, desired the acting secretary to go to the pulpit provided for that 
part of the ceremony. ‘This intimation being disregarded, the murmurs 
were renewed, and the mayor, raising his voice, ordered the service to 
be suspended. The inquisitors were obliged to restore the efligy to its 
former place, and to recommence the reading of the sentence in the 
audience of the people ; but the secretary was instructed, after naming 

1 Qypriano de Valera, Dos Tratados, pp. supra. But this is no proof that they were 
251, 252. Montanus, pp. 291, 292. Varamo believed by that author; for, as we shall 
mentions the calumny besitatingly. Ilist. afterwards sce, his original history was sup- 
Inquis., lib. ii tit. iii, cap. 5; apud Puig- pressed, and he wasobliged to write another, 
blanch, vol. ii, p. 210. Tllescas states it as agreeably to the instructions of the inquisi- 
amere report. Hist Pontif., tom, ii. f. 451, a. tors, and toinsert in it statements the very 


2 The slanders reforred to are contained in opposite of those which he had formerly 
the work of Ilescas, Historia Pontifical, ut published, 
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a few of the errors into which the deceased had fallen, to conclude by say- 
ing that he had vented others so horrible and impious that they could 
not be heard without pollution by vulgar ears. After this, the efligy 
was sent to the house of the Inquisition, and another of ordinary con- 
struction was conveyed to the stake to be burnt along with the bones 
of Constantine. The inquisitors were not a little puzzled how to act 
respecting his works, which had already been printed by their appro- 
bation ; but they at last agreed to prohibit them, “ not because they 
had found anything in them worthy of condemnation,” as their sentence 
runs, “but because it was not fit that any honourable memorial of a 
man doomed to infamy should be transmitted to posterity.” But they 
had a still more delicate task to perform. 'The history of a voyage to 
Flanders by Philip U., when Prince of Asturias, had been printed at 
Madrid by royal authority, in which his chaplain Constantine was de- 
scribed as “the greatest philosopher, the profoundest divine, and the 
most eloquent preacher who has been in Spain for many ages.” Whe- 
ther Philip himself gave information of this work, we know not ; but 
there can be no doubt that he would have rum the risk of excommuni- 
cation by retaining it in his library, after it was stigmatised by the in- 
quisitorial censors of the press. They ordered all the copies of the book 
to be delivered to them, that they might delete the obnoxious pancgyric ; 
“and on this passage,” says one who afterwards procured a copy of the 
History in Spain, “the expurgator of the book, which is in my hands, 
was so liberal of his ink, that J had much ado to read it.”? 

Constantine Ponce was not the only Protestant who fell a sacrifice to 
the noxious vapours and ordure of the inquisitorial prisons, This was 
also the fate of Olmedo, a man distinguished for his learning and piety, 
who fell into the hands of the inquisitors of Seville, and was often heard 
to exclaim, that there was no species of torture which he would not 
endure in preference to the horrors of his present situation.’ Consider 
ing the treatment which the prisoners received, it is wonderful that 
many of them were not driven to distraction. One individual only, a 
female, had recourse to the desperate remedy of shortening her days. 
Juana Sanchez, a beata, after having been long kept in prison at Valla- 
dolid, was found guilty of heresy. Coming to the knowledge of her 
sentence before it was formally intimated to her, she cut her throat with 
a pair of scissors, and died of the wound in the course of a few days. 
During the interval every effort was employed by the friars to induce 
her, not to repent of the suicide, but to recant the errors which she had 
cherished. She repulsed them with indignation, as monsters equally 
devoid of humanity and religion.* 

I must again refer my readers to the common historics of the Inquisi- 
tion, for information as to the modes of torture and other cruel devices 


1 Montanus, pp. 298, 294, 297. Llorente, ® Montanus, pp. 104, 105. Cypriano de 
ii. 278, 279. Valera, Dos Tratados, p. 250, 
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Geddes, Miscel]. Tracts, vol. i. p. 567. 4 Llorente, ii, 240, 
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used for procuring evidence to convict those who were imprisoned on a 
charge of heresy. One or two instances, however, are of such a charac- 
ter that it would be unpardonable to omit them in this place. Among the 
Protestants seized in Seville was the widow of Fernando Nugnez, a native 
of the town of Lepe, with three of her daughters and a married sister. 
As there was no evidence against them, they were put to the torture, 
but refused to inform against one another. Upon this the presiding 
inquisitor called one of the young women into the audience-chamber, 
and after conversing with her for some time, professed an attachment 
to her person. Having repeated this at another interview, he told her 
that he could be of no service to her unless she imparted to him the 
whole facts of her case; but if she intrusted him with these, he would 
manage the affair in such a way as that she and all her friends should 
be set at liberty. Falling into the snare, the unsuspecting girl confessed 
to him that she had at different times conversed with her mother, 
sisters, and aunt, on the Lutheran doctrines. The wretch immediately 
brought her into court, and obliged her to declare judicially what she 
had owned to him in private. Nor was this all: under the pretence 
that her confession was not sufficiently ample and ingenuous, she was 
put to the torture by the most excruciating engines, the pulley and the 
wooden horse ; by which means evidence was extorted from her, which 
led, not only to the condemnation of herself and her relations, but also 
to the seizure and conviction of others who afterwards perished in the 
flames. Another instance relates to a young countryman of our own. 
An English vessel, which had entered the port of St Lucar, was visited 
by the familiars of the Inquisition, and several of the crew, who, with 
the frankness of British seamen, avowed themselves Protestants, were 
seized before they came on shore. Along with them the familiars con- 
veyed to prison a boy of twelve years of age, the son of a respectable 
merchant to whom the principal part of the cargo belonged. The pre- 
text for his apprehension was, that an English psalm-book was found 
in his portmanteau ; but there is reason to believe that the real ground 
was the hope of extorting from the father a rich ransom for his son’s 
liberation. Having been piously educated, the youth was observed to 
be regular in his devotions, and to relieve the irksomeness of his con- 
finement by occasionally singing one of the psalms which he had com- 
mitted to memory. Both of these were high offences ; for every piece 
of devotion not conducted under the direction of its ghostly agents, and 
even every mark of cheerfulness on the part of the prisoners, is strictly 
prohibited within the gloomy walls of the Holy Office? On the report 
of the jailer, the boy’s confincment was rendered more severe ; in con- 
sequence of which he lost the use of both his limbs, and it was found 


1 Montanus, p. 82—85. Llorente has cor- general statement ofthe Protestant historian, 
rected a mistake of Montanus as to the de- while be passes over some of the aggravating 
grees of consanguinity among these female circumstances of the case. Tom, li. p, 286. 
prisoners, and by doing this confirms tho 2 Montanus. p, 116—117, 
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necessary, for the preservation of his life, to remove him to the public 
hospital.* 

So shameful were the measures taken for procuring the conviction of 
the prisoners at this time, that a legal investigation of the procedure in 
the inquisitorial tribunals was afterwards demanded by persons of great 
respectability in the church. In 1560, Sehor Enriquez, an ecclesiastic 
of rank in the collegiate church of Valladolid, presented to Philip a re- 
monstrance against the Inquisition of that city, in which he charged 
it with tyranny and avarice. Among other things he asserted, that in 
the case of Cazalla the officers had allowed the nuns, who like him 
were imprisoned for Lutheranism, to converse together, that, by con- 
firming one another in their errors, the judges might have it in their 
power to condemn them, and thus to confiscate their property. Having 
accomplished the object which they had in view, they changed their 
measures, kept the prisoners apart, and, by examinations and visits, 
promises and threatenings, tried every method to induce them to recant 
and die in the bosom of the church.? 

Nearly two years having been spent in the previous steps, the time was 
considered as come, according to Spanish ideas of unity of action, for 
the exhibition of the last scene of the horrible tragedy. Orders were 
accordingly issued by the Council of the Supreme for the celebration of 
public auto-da-fés, under the direction of the several tribunals of inquisi- 
tion through the kingdom. ‘Those which took place in Seville and 
Valladolid were the most noted for the pomp with which they were solem- 
nised, and for the number and rank of the victims. Before describing 
these, it may be proper to give the reader a general idea of the nature 
of these exhibitions, and the order in which they were usually con- 
ducted. 

An auto-da-fé, or act of faith, was either particular or general. In the 
particular auto, or avtillo, as it is called, the offender appeared before 
the inguisitors in their hall, either alone or in the presence of a select 
number of witnesses, and had his sentence intimated to him. <A gene- 
ral auto, in which a number of heretics were brought out, was per- 
formed with the most imposing solemnity, and formed an imitation of 
an ancient Roman triumph, combined with the last judgment.® It was 
always celebrated on a Sunday or holiday, in the largest church, but 
more frequently in the most spacious square of the town in which it 
happened to be held. Intimation of it was publicly made beforehand 
in all the churches and religious houses in the neighbourhood. The 
attendance of the civil authorities, as well as of the clergy, secular and 


1 Montanus, p. 119—121. 
2 Original Proceedings against Cazalla, 


taken from the archives of the tribunal of 


Valladolid: Puigblanch, ii. 273, Liorente, 
iii. 202-217. 

8 Tholast-:nentioned resemblanccis noticed 
in a letter written by « Moor in Spain to a 
friend in Africa, giviny him an account of the 
sufferings of his countrymen from the In- 


quisition: ‘* After this they meet in the 
square of Hatabin, and there having erected 
a large stare, they make all resemble the day 
of judgment; and he that reconciles himself 
to them is clothed in a yellow mantle, and 
tho rest are carricd tothe tlumes with effigies 
and horrible figures.” Marmol, Historia del 
Rebelion del Royno de Granada, lib. iii, 
cap. o. 
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regular, was required ; and, with the view of attracting the multitude, 
an indulgence of forty days was proclaimed to all who should witness 
the ceremonies of the act. 

On the evening preceding the auto, such of the prisoners as were 
penitent, and were to suffer a punishment milder than death, were 
assembled, the males in one apartment of the prison, and the females 
in another, when they had their respective sentences intimated to them. 
At midnight a confessor entered the cell of the prisoners who were 
sentenced to the stake, and intimated to them for the first time 
‘the fate which awaited them, accompanying the intimation with 
earnest exhortations to recant their errors, and die reconciled to the 
church ; in which case they obtained the favour of being strangled 
before their bodies were committed to the flames. On such occasions 
the most heart-rending scenes sometimes took place. 

Early on the following morning the bells of all the churches began to 
toll, when the officials of the Inquisition repaired to the prison, and 
having assembled the prisoners, clothed them in the several dresses in 
which they were to make their appearance at the spectacle. Those 
who were found suspected of having erred in a slight degree were 
simply clothed in black. The other prisoners wore a san-henito, or 
species of loose vest of yellow cloth, called zamarra in Spanish. On 
the san-benito of those who were to be strangled were painted flames 
burning downwards, which the Spaniards call fueyo revolto, to inti- 
mate that they had escaped the fire. The san-benito of those who 
were doomed to be burnt alive was covered with figures of flames 
burning upwards, around which were painted devils, carrying fagots, 
or fanning the fire. Similar marks of infamy appeared on the paste- 
board cap, called coroza, which was put on their heads. After this 
ceremony was over, they were desired to partake of a sumptuous 
breakfast, which, on their refusal, was devoured by the menials of 
the office. 

The persons who were to take part in the ceremony being all as- 
sembled in the court of the prison, the procession moved on, generally 
in the following order. Preceded by a band of soldiers to clear the 
way, came a certain number of priests in their surplices, attended by a 
company of young persons, such as the boys of the College of Doctrine 
in Seville, who chanted the liturgy in alternate choruses. They were 
followed by the prisoners arrangcd in different classes according to the 
degrees of their supposed delinquencies, the most guilty being placed 
last, having either extinguished torches or else crosses in their hands, 
and halters suspended from their necks. Every prisoner was guarded 
by two familiars, and, in addition to this, those who were condemned 
to die were attended each by two friars. After the prisoners came the 
local magistrates, the Judges, and officers of state, accompanied by a 
train of nobility on horseback. They were succeeded by the secular and 
monastic clergy. At some distance from these were to be seen moving 
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forward, in slow and solemn pomp, the members of the Holy Office, the 
persons who principally shared the triumph of the day, preceded by 
their fiscal bearing the standard of the Inquisition, composed of red 
silk damask, on which the names and insignia of Pope Sixtus IV. and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, the founders of the tribunal, were conspicuous, 
and surmounted by a crucifix of massive silver overlaid with gold, which 
was held in the highest veneration by the populace. They were followed 
by the familiars on horseback, forming their body-guard, and including 
many of the principal gentry of the country as honorary members. ‘The 
procession was closed by an immense concourse of the common people, 
who advanced without any regular order. 

Having arrived at the place of the auto, the inquisitors ascended the 
platform erected for their reception, and the prisoners were conducted 
to another which was placed opposite to it. The service commenced 
with a sermon, usually preached by some distinguished prelate ; after 
which the clerk of the tribunal read the sentences of the penitents, who, 
on their knees, and with hands laid on the missal, repeated their con- 
fessions. The presiding inquisitor then descended from the throne on 
which he sat, and advancing to the altar, absolved the penitents a culpa, 
leaving them under the obligation to bear the several punishments to 
which they had been adjudged, whether these consisted of penances, 
banishment, whipping, hard labour, or imprisonment. He then ad- 
ministered an oath to all who were present at the spectacle, binding 
them to live and die in the communion of the Roman Church, and to 
uphold and defend, against all its adversaries, the tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition ; during which ceremony the people were to be seen all at 
once on their knees in the streets. ‘The more tragical part of the scene 
now followed. The sentences of those who were doomed to die having been 
publicly read, such of them as were in holy orders were publicly degraded 
by being stripped, piece by piece, of their priestly vestinents ; a ceremony 
which was performed with every circumstance calculated to expose them 
to ignominy and execration in the eyes of the superstitious beholders. 
After this they were formally delivered over to the secular judges, to 
suffer the punishment awarded to heretics by the civil law. It was on 
this occasion that the inquisitors performed that impious farce which 
has excited the indignation of all in whose breasts fanaticism, or some 
worse principle, has not extinguished every sentiment of common 
feeling. When they delivered the prisoner into the hands of the secular 
judges whom they had summoned to receive him, they besought them 
to treat him with clemency and compassion! This they did to escape 
falling under the censure of irregularity, which the canons of the church 


1 The Protestant historian of the Inquisi- 
tion, De Montes, states the matter thus: 
When the person who is relaxed has con- 
fessed, the inquisitors, on delivering him to 
the secular judges, *f beseech them to treat 
him with much commiseration, and not to 
break a bone of his body, nor shed his 


blood ;" but when he is obstinate, they “ be- 
scech them, if he shall show any symptoms 
of true repentance, to trent him with much 
commiseration,” &c. Montanus, p. 148. [ 
do not observe any such distinction in the 
accounts of the popish historians. Llorente, 
ii. 260—253.. Puiyblanch, i, 279—281, 
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had denounced against ecclesiastics who should be accessory to the in- 
flicting of any bodily injury. Yet they not only knew what would be 
the consequence of their act, but had taken all the precautions necessary 
for securing it. Five days before the anto-da-fé, they acquainted the 
ordinary royal judge with the number of prisoners to be delivered over 
to him, in order that the proper quantity of stakes, wood, and every- 
thing else requisite for the execution, might be in readiness. The pri- 
soners once declared by the inquisitors to be impenitent or relapsed 
heretics, nothing was competent to the magistrate but to pronounce the 
sentence adjudging them to the flames; and had he presumed in any 
instance to change the sentence of death into perpetual imprisonment, 
though it were in one of the remotest forts of Asia, Africa, or America, 
he would soon have felt the vengeance of the Holy Office: Besides, 
the statutes adjudging heretics to the fire had been confirmed by nume- 
rous bulls of popes, which commanded the inquisitors to watch over 
their exact observance. And, in accordance with this, they, at every 
auto-da-fé, required the magistrates to swear that they would faithfully 
execute the sentences against the persons of heretics, without delay, 
“in the way and manner prescribed by the sacred canons, and the laws 
which treated on the subject.”* Were it necessary to say more on this 
topic, we might add that the very appearance of the prisoners, when 
brought out in the public spectacle, proclaimed the unblushing hypocrisy 
of the inquisitors.? ‘hey implored the secular judge to treat with lenity 
and compassion, persons whom they themselves had worn to skeletons 
by a cruel incarceration,—not to shed the blood of him from whose body 
they had often made the blood to spring, nor to break a bone of 
her whose tender limbs were already distorted and mangled by their 
hellish tortures !* 

The penitents having been remanded to their several prisons, the 
other prisoners were led away to execution. Some writers have spoken 
as if they were executed on the spot where their sentence was read, and 
in the presence of all who had witnessed the preceding parts of the 
spectacle. This, however, isa mistake. The stakes were erected with- 
out the walls of the town in which the auto-da-fé was celebrated ; but 
though the last act was deemed too horrid to be exhibited on the same 
stage with those which we have described, yet it was performed publicly, 
and was witnessed, not only by the mob, but by persons who from their 
rank and station might have been expected to turn with disgust from so 
revolting a spectacle. 

1 Plorente, ii. 253, 254. Puigblaunch, i. no potro.” Yet their anxiety to obtain infor- 


850—353. 

2 Puigblanch, i. 851, 352. 

3 With the view of preventing such appear- 
ances as much as possible, the inqnisitors 
have laid it down as arule, that no prisoner 
shall be tortured within fifteen days of the 
auto-da-fé. The Portuguese regulation on 
this hoid jis very plain in assigning the 
reason : ** por nad hirem os prezos a elle 
mostrando os sinucs do tormento lho darad 


mation often induces them to transgress this 
prudential regulation ; in which eases they 
have recourse to the rack, which does not 
distort the body like the pulley. Puigblanch, 
i, 204. 

4 Tne apologies made for this hypocritical 
deprecation, not only by De Castro in the 
sixteenth, but by several writers in the 
nineteenth century, may be seen in Puig- 
blanch, vol. i, p. 854—859, 
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Seville contained by far the greatest number of Protestants under con- 
finement, and the long period during which its prisons had been 
crowded gave it a claim to the benefit of the first jail-delivery. Val- 
ladolid, however, was preferred ; for no other reason, apparently, than 
that it afforded the Inquisition the opportunity of exhibiting the 
greatest proportion of criminals of whom it could boast as converts from 
heresy. 

The first public auto-da-fé of Protestants was accordingly celebrated 
in Valladolid on the 21st of May 1559, being Trinity Sunday, in the pre- 
sence of Don Carlos, the heir-apparent to the crown, and his aunt Juana, 
Queen-Dowager of Portugal and Governess of the kingdom during the 
absence of her brother Philip IL, attended by a great concourse of 
persons of all ranks. It was performed in the grand square between 
Church of St Francis and the house of the Consistory. In the front of 
the town-house, and by the side of the platform occupied by the inquisi- 
tors, a box was erected which the royal family could enter without in- 
terruption from the crowd, and in which they had a full view of the 
prisoners. The spectacle continued from six o'clock in the morning till 
two in the afternoon, during which the people exhibited no symptoms 
of impatience, nor did the Qucen retire until the whole was concluded.* 
The sermon was preached by the celebrated Melchior Cano, Bishop of 
the Canaries ; the Bishop of Palencia, to whose diocese Valladolid at that 
time belonged, performed the ceremony of degrading such of the victims 
as were in holy orders. When the company were assembled and had 
taken their places, Francisco Baca, the presiding inquisitor, advancing to 
the bed of state on which the prince and his aunt were seated, adminis- 
tered to them the oath to support the Holy Otlice, and to reveal to it every- 
thing contrary to the faith which might come to their knowledge, with- 
out respect of persons. This was the first time that such an oath had 
been exacted from any of the royal family ; and Don Carlos, who was 
then only fourteen years of age, is said from that moment to have vowed 
an implacable hatred to the Inquisition. 

The prisoners brought forth on this occasion amounted to thirty, of 
whom sixteen were reconciled, and fourteen were “ relaxed,” or delivered 
‘ over to the secular arm. Of the last class, two were thrown alive into 
the flames, while the remainder were previously strangled. 

The greater part of the first class were persons distinguished by their 
rank and connections. Don Pedro Sarmiento de Roxas,? son of the 
first Marquis de Poza, and of a daughter of the Conde de Salinas y 
Ribadeo, was stripped of his ornaments as Chevalier of St James, de- 
prived of his office as Commander of Quintana, and condemned to wear 
a perpetual san-benito, to be imprisoned for life, and to have his memory 
declared infamous. His wife, Dona Mercia de Figueroa, dame of honour 


1 Register appended to Skinner’s trausla- matician, and addressed a consolatory letter 
tion of Montanns, sig. W. i. b. NW. aj. a. to his sister, Dona Elvira de Roxas, Mar- 

2 Don Juan de Roxas Sarmiento, a brother chioness d’ Aleagnizes, which was printed at 
of the prisoner, was celebrated asa mathe- Louvain in lott. 
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to the Queen,’ was sentenced to wear the coat of infamy, and to he con- 
fined during the remainder of her life. His nephew, Don Luis de Roxas, 
eldest son of the second Marquis de Poza, and grandson of the Marquis 
d’Alcagnizes, was exiled from the cities of Madrid, Valladolid, and Pa- 
lencia, forbidden to leave the kingdom, and declared incapable of sueceed- 


ing to the honours or estates of his father. Dona Ana Henriquez de Roxas, b 
daughter of the Marquis d’ Alcagnizes, and wife of Don Juan Alonso de i 


Fonseca Mexia, wasa lady of great accomplishments, understood the Latin 
language perfectly, and though only twenty-four years of age, was familiar 
with the writings of the reformers, particularly those of Calvin. She ap- ty 
peared in the san-benito, and was condemned to be separated from her 
husband and spend her days in a monastery. Her aunt Dona Maria de 
Roxas, a nun of St Catherine in Valladolid, and forty years of age, received 
sentence of perpetual penance and imprisonment, from which, however, 
she was released by an influence which the inquisitors did not choose to 
resist.” Don Juande Ulloa Pereira, brother to the Marquis de la Mota, 
was subjected to the same punishment as the first-mentioned nobleman. 
This brave chevalier had distinguished himself in many engagements 1 
against the Turks both by sea and land, and performed so great feats of i 
valour in the expeditions to Algiers, Bugia, and other parts of Africa, 1 
that Charles V. had advanced him to the rank of first captain, and \ 
afterwards of general. Having appealed to Rome against the sentence 
of the inquisitors, and represented the services which he had done 8 
to Christendom, de Ulloa was eventually restored to his rank as com- | 
mander of the order of St John of Jerusalem. Juan de Vibero Cazalla, 
his wife Dona Silva de Ribera, his sister Dona Constanza, Dona Fran- 
cisca Zunega de Baeza, Marina de Saavedra, the widow of a hidalgo 
named Juan Cisneros de Soto, and Leanor de Cisneros (whose husband, 
Antonio Herezuelo, was doomed to a severer punishment), with four 
others of inferior condition, were condemned to wear the san-benito, 
and be imprisoned for life. The imprisonment of Anthony Wasor, an ( 
Englishman, and servant to Don Luis de Roxas, was restricted to one | 
year’s confinement ina convent. Confiscation of property was an article 
in the sentence of all these persons.’ 
Among those who were delivered over to the secular arm, one of the 
most celebrated was Doctor Augustine Cazalla. His reputation, and 
the office he had held as chaplain to the late Emperor, made him 
an object of particular attention to the inquisitors. During his con- 
finement he underwent frequent examinations, with the view of estab- 


lishing the charges against himself and his fellow-prisoners. Cazalla 
was deficient in the courage which was requisite for the situation into 4 


1 Skinner says she was ‘fone of the maydes 
of honour to the Queene of Boheme.” 

2“ This Doua Maria(de Rojas) was entirely 
beloved of King Philip's sister the Queene of 
Portugal, by whose meanes wod procure- 
ment she was released for wearyny the sara- 
benite, and restored immediately into her 


cloyster agayne, whereat the inquisitours 
greatly repyned.” Register appended to 
Skinner's transkition of Montanus, sig. 1. 
ij. a. 

a Nlorente, ii, 228—233. Revister append- 
ed to Skinner’s translation of Montanus, sig. 
Ui, ij. a. 4 Seco before, p. 108, 
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AUGUSTINE CAZALLA SUBMITS, BUT IS STRANGLED. 137 


which he had brought himself. On the 4th of March 1559 he was con- 
ducted into the place of torture, when he shrunk from the trial, and 
promising to submit to his judges, made a declaration, in which he con- 
fessed that he had embraced the Lutheran doctrine, but denied that he 
had ever taught it, except to those who were of the same sentimests 
with himself. This answered all the wishes of the inquisitors, who 
were determined that he should expiate his offence by death, at the 
same time that they kept him in suspense as to his fate, with the view 
of procuring from him additional information. On the evening before 
the auto-da-fé, Antonio de Carrera, a monk of St Jerome, being sent to 
acquaint him with his sentence, Cazalla begged earnestly to know if he 
might entertain hopes of escaping capital punishment ; to which Car- 
rera replied, that the inquisitors could not rely on his declarations, but 
that if he would confess all that the witnesses had deponed against him, 
mercy might perhaps be extended to him, This cautious reply con- 
vinced Cazalla that his doom was fixed. “ Well, then,” said he, “I 
must prepare to die in the grace of God ; for it is impossible for me to 
add to what I have said without falsehood.” He confessed himself to 
Carrera that night, and next morning. On the scatfold, seeing his sister 
Constanza passing among those who were sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment, he pointed to her, and said to the princess Juana, “I be- 
seech your highness, have compassion on this unfortunate woman, who 
has thirteen orphan children!” At the place of execution he addressed 
a few words to his fellow-prisoners in the character of a penitent, in 
virtue of which he obtained the poor favour of being strangled before 
his body was committed to the fire. His confessor was so pleased with 
his behaviour as to say, he had no doubt Cazalla was in heaven His 
sister, Dona Beatriz de Vibero, Doctor Alonso Perez, a priest of Palen- 
cia, Don Christobal de Ocampo, Chevalier of the order of St John of 
Jerusalem, and Almoner to the Grand Prior of Castile, Don Christobal 
de Padilla, and seven others, shared the same fate as Cazalla. Among 
these were the husband of the woman who had informed against the 
Protestant conventicle in Valladolid, and four females, one of whom, 
Dona Catalina de Ortega, was daughter-in-law to the fiscal of the royal 
council of Castile? They were all Protestants, except Gonzales Baez, 
a Portuguese, who was condemned as a relapsed Jew.* 

The two individuals who on this occasion had the honour to endure 
the flames, were Francisco de Vibero Cazalla,* parish priest of Hormigos, 


1 Tlorente, ii. 222—225. If wemaybelieve the king's atturney in the court of Inquisi- 
INlescas, or rather his interpolators, Cazalla tion, and at that timo a chiet councellour to 


confessed, to the great editication of those 
who heard him, that in embracing the new 
opinions he had been actuated by ambition 
anda desire to have his followers in Spain 
ealled Cazallites, as those of the same senti- 
ments were called Lutherans in Germany, 
¥Yninglians in Switzerland, and EHugrenots in 
France, Hist. Pontif., tom. ii. f. 450, b. 

2 ¢*Ponna Katalina de Ortega, in common 
reputation a widow, daughter to the tischal, 


the high inquisitour, howbcit she was privily 
contracted and married to the same Doct. 
Cagalla.” Register appended to Skinner's 
translation of Montanus, sig. I. i. a, 

® Register, ut supra, Llurente, vol. ii, p. 
222—248, 

4 Llorente, ii. 225—226 ‘* Francisco de Vi- 
bero, a priest, brother to the same D, Cazalla, 
having his tong pinched betwixt a clette 
sticke, because he remayned most constant 
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and Antonio Herezuelo, an advocate of Toro. Some writers say that the 
former begged, when under the torture, to be admitted to reconciliation ; 
but it is certain that he gave no sign of weakness or a wish to recant on 
the day of the auto-da-fé.. Sceing his brother Augustin Cazalla, not at the 
stake, but on the adjoining seatfold among the penitents, and being pre- 
vented from speaking by the gag, he signified his sorrow by an expres- 
sive motion of his hands ; after which he bore the fire without-shrink- 
ing. Herezuclo conducted himself with surpassing intrepidity. From 
the moment of his apprehension to that of his death, he never exhibited 
the least symptom of a wish to save his life, or to mitigate his suffer- 
ings by compromising his principles. His courage remained unshaken 
amidst the horrors of the torture, the ignominy of the public spectacle, 
and the terrors of the stake. The only thing that moved him, on the 
day of the auto-da-fé, was the sight of his wife in the garb of a peni- 
tent ; and the look which he gave (for he could not-speak) as he passed 
her to go to the place of exceution, seemed to say, “Zhis is hard to 


bear!” He listened without emotion to the friars who teased him with . 


their importunate exhortations to repent, as they conducted him to the 
stake, but when, at their instigation, his former associate and instruc- 
tor, Doctor Cazalla, began to address him in the same strain, he threw 
upon him a glance of disdain, which froze the words on his reereant 
lips. “The bachelor Herezuclo,” says the popish author of the Ponti- 
fical History, “ suffered himself to be burnt alive with unparalleled 
hardihood. I stood so near him that I had a complete view of his per- 
son, and observed all his motions and gestures. He could not speak, 
for his mouth was gagged on account of the blasphemies which he had 
uttered ; but his whole behaviour showed him to be a most resolute 
and hardened person, who, rather than yield to believe with his com- 
panions, was determined to die in the flames. Though I marked him 
narrowly, I could not observe the least symptom of fear, or expression 
of pain ; only there was a sadness in his countenance beyond anything 
I had ever seen. It was frightful to look in his face, when one con- 
sidered that ina moment he would be in hell with his associate and 
master, Luther.”! Enraged to see such courage in a heretic, one of the 
guards plunged his lance into the body of Herezuclo, whose blood was 
licked up by the flames by which he was already enveloped.? 
Herezuelo and his wife, Leanor de Cisneros, were divided in their 
death, but it was in the time of it only, not the kind or manner, and 
their memory must not be divided in our pages. Leanor was only 
twenty-two years of age when she was thrown into the Inquisition ; 
and when we consider that, during her imprisonment, she was precluded 
from al] intercourse with her husband, kept in ignorance of his resolu- 
tions, and perhaps deceived into the belief that she would find him 
among the class of peuitents in the auto, we need not wonder that one 


in tho open profession of his fayth.” Regis- 2 Register appended to Skinner's transla- 
ter, ut supra. tion of Moutanus, sig. EK. i, b. Llorente, ii. 
1 [ilescas, Hist. Pontif., tom, ii. f.450,b, 227, 231. 
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of her tender sex and age should have fainted in the day of trial, suf- 
fered herself to be overcome by the persuasions of the monks, or, yield- 
ing to the feelings of nature, consented to renounce with the hand that 
truth which she continued to believe with the heart. Such assaults 
have shaken and threatened to throw to the ground pillars in the 
church. But Leanor was not long in recovering trom the shock. The 
parting look of her husband never departed from her eyes ;! the reflec- 
tion that she had inflicted a pang on his heart, during the arduous con- 
flict which he had to maintain, fanned the flame of attachment to the 
reformed religion which secretly burned in her breast; and having 
resolved, in dependence on that strength which is made perfect in weak- 
ness, to emulate the example of constancy set by one in every respect 
so dear to her, she resolutely broke off the course of penance on which 
she had entered. The consequence of this was, that she was again 
thrown into the secret prisons. During cight years that she was kept 
in confinement, every effort was made in vain to induce her to renew - 
her recantation. At last she was brought out in a public auto-da-fé 
celebrated at Valladolid ; and we have the account of her behaviour 
from the same pen which so graphically described that of her husband. 
“Tn the year 1568, on the 26th of September, justice was executed on 
Leanor de Cisneros, widow of the bachelor Herezuelo. She suffered 
herself to be burnt alive, notwithstanding the great and repeated ex- 
ertions made to bring her to a conviction of her errors. Finally, she 
resisted, what was suflicient to melt a stone, an admirable sermon 
preached at the auto of that day, by his excellency Don Juan Manuel, 
Bishop of Zamora, a man no less learned and eloquent in the pulpit 
than illustrious in blood. But nothing could move the impenetrable 
heart of that obstinate woman.” ? 

One part of the solemnities in the first auto at Valladolid, though 
not so shocking to the feelings as some others which have been related, 
was nevertheless a flagrant violation both of justice and humanity. 
Dona Leanor de Vibero, the mother of Doctor Cazalla and of four 
other children who appeared as criminals in this auto-da-fé, had died 
some years before, and was buried in a sepulchral chapel of which she 
was the proprictress. No suspicion of heresy attached to her at the 
time of her death ; but, on the imprisonment of her children, the fiscal 
of the Inguisition at Valladolid commenced a process against her ; and 
certain witnesses under the torture having deponed that her house was 
used as a temple for the Lutherans, sentence was passed, declaring her 
to have died in a state of heresy, her memory to be infamous, and her 
property confiscated ; and ordering her bones to be dug up, and, toge- 
ther with her cfligy, publicly committed to the flames ; her house to be 


1 Llorente has adopted the monkish slan- account of the behaviour of both partics, 
der, that Herezuelo, on descending from the takes no notice of anything of this nature, 
scaffold, secing his wife in the dress of a which is irreconcilabie with all the circam- 
penitent, expressed his indignation at her stances of the CASC, eet a 
conduct by kicking her with his foot. ‘Tom. 2 Jilescas, Historia Pontifical, tom. ii. f, 
ji. p. 231, Illescas, who has givena minute 4651, a. 
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razed, the ground on which it stood to be sown with salt, and a pillar, 
with an inscription stating the cause of its demolition, to be erected on 
the spot. All this was done, and the last-mentioned monument of fanati- 
cism and ferocity against the dead was to be seen until the year 1809, 
when it was removed during the occupation of Spain by the French.? 
There was still a great number of prisonersin Valladolid ; but though 


the processes of most of them were terminated, they were kept in con-_ 


finement, to afford a gratifying spectacle to the monarch on his arrival 
from the Low Countries. The second auto-da-fé in this city was cele 
brated on the 8th of October 1559. Philip IL. appeared at it, attended 
by his son, his sister, the Prince of Parma, three ambassadors from 
France, with a numerous assemblage of prelates and nobility of both 
sexes. he Inquisitor-general Valdes administered the oath to the 
king ; on which occasion Philip, rising from his scat and drawing his 
sword in token of his readiness to use it in support of the Holy Office, 
swore and subscribed the oath, which was afterwards read aloud to the 
people by one of the officers of the Inquisition. 

Twenty-nine prisoners appeared on the scaffold, of whom sixteen 
wore the garb of penitents, while the flames painted on the san-benitos 
and corozas of the remainder marked thein out for the stake. Among 
the former were Dona Isabella de Castilla, wife of Don Carlos de Seso, her 
niece Dona Catalina, and three nuns of St Belen.? ‘The first two were 
condemned to lose all their property, to wear the san-benito, and be im- 
prisoned during life. To the Lutherans subjected to penances were 
added two men, one of whom was convicted of having sworn falsely 
that a child had been circumcised, with the view of bringing the father 
to the stake ; the other of having personated an alguazil of the Holy 
Office. The former was sentenced to receive two hundred lashes, to 
lose the half of his property, and to work in the galleys for five ycars ; 
the latter to receive four hundred lashes, to lose the whole of his pro- 
perty, and to work in the galleys for life ;—a striking specimen of the 
comparative estimate which the Inquisition forms of meditated murder, 
and an insult on its own prerogatives, 

At the head of those devoted to death was Don Carlos de Seso, with 
whose name the reader is already acquainted. Arrested at Logrono, 
he was thrown into the secret prisons of the Inquisition of Valladolid ; 
and on the 28th of June 1558, answered the interrogatories of the fiscal. 
His conduct during the whole of his imprisonment, and in the formid- 
able scene by which it terminated, was worthy of his noble character, 
and the active part he had taken in the cause of religious reform. In 
the exaininations which he underwent, he never varied, nor sought to 


1 Cypriano de Valera, Dos Tratados, p. 251. charged with having said to the sisters 
Llorente, ii. 221—222. When engaved in their monkish devotions, 
2 Another nun of that order, Dona Cata- ‘Cry aloud, that Baal may hear you ; break 
lina de Reynoza, daughter of the Baron de your heads, and see if he will heal them.” 
Auzillo, and sister of the Bishop of Cordova, Register aj;pended to the translation of Mon- 
was delivered to the secwararm, She was tanus, sig, MW. ij-b. Llorente, ii. 241, 
only twenty-one years of age, aud was 4 Sce before, p. 111. 
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excuse himself by affixing blame to those whom he-knew his judges 
were anxious to condemn.t | When informed of his sentence on the 
night before his execution, he called for pen, ink, and paper, and having 
written a confession of his faith, gave it to the officer, saying, “This is 
the true faith of the Gospel, as opposed to that of the Church of Rome, 
which has been corrupted for ages: in this faith I wish to dic, and in 
the remembrance and lively belief of the passion of Jesus Christ, to offer - 
to God my body now reduced so low.” “It would be difficult,” says 
one who read this document in the archives of the Inquisition, “to con- 
vey an idea of the uncommon vigour of sentiment with which he filled 
two sheets of paper, though he was then in the presence of death.”? 
The whole of that night and next morning was spent by the friars in 
ineffectual attempts to induce him to recant. He appeared in the pro- - 
cession with a gag in his mouth, which remained while he was in the 
auto-da-fé, and on the way to the place of execution. It was removed 
after he was bound to the stake, and the friars began again to exhort 
him to confess. He replied, in a loud voice, and with great firmness, 
“YT could demonstrate to you that you ruin yourselves by not imitating 
my example ; but there isno time. Executioners, light the pile which is 
to consume me.” ‘They obeyed, and de Seso expired in the flames with- 
out a struggle or a groan. He died in the forty-third year of his age.® 

Pedro de Cazalla, parish priest of Pedrosa, when arrested on the 25th 
of April 1558, confessed that he had embraced the Protestant doctrines. 
Having afterwards supplicated reconciliation, he could obtain only two 
votes in the court of Inquisition for a punishment milder than death, 
and the decision of the majority was confirmed by the Council of the 
Supreme. He refused to make confession to the priest sent to intimate 
his sentence, and appeared in the auto with the gag; but after he was 
bound to the stake, having asked, or the attendant monks having re- 
presented him as asking a confessor, he was strangled, and then cast in- 
to the fire. He was only in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

Domingo de Roxas, son of the Marquis de Poza, two of whose children 
appeared in the former auto, was seized, in the garb of a laic, at Cala- 
horra, where he had stopped in his flight to the Low Countries, in order 
to have an interview with his friend de Seso, Subsequently to the 13th 
of May 1558, when he made his first appearance before the Inquisition, 
he underwent frequent examinations. ‘The inquisitors having ordered 
the torture to be administered with the view of extorting from him 
certain facts which they were anxious to possess, he promised to tell all 
he knew, provided they would spare him the horrors of the question, 
which he dreaded more than death. Deluded by the prospect of a 
merciful sentence which was held out to him, he was induced to make 
certain professions of sorrow, and to throw out insinuations unfavour- 
able to the cause of Archbishop Carranza; but as soon as he was 


1 This appears from his answers on the trial of Archbishop Carranza. Tlorente, iii. 204. 
. * Ibid. ii, 236. 3 Llorente, ii. 237. 
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undeceived, he craved an audience of the inquisitors, at which he did 
ample justice to that prelate, without asking any mitigation of his own 
punishment. On the night before his execution, he refused the services 
of the priest appointed to wait on him. When the ceremonies of the 
auto were finished, and the secular judge had pronounced sentence on 
the prisoners delivered over to him, de Roxas, in passing the royal box, 
made an appeal to the mercy of the king. “Canst thou, sire, thus 
witness the torments of thy innocent subjects? Save us from so cruel 
a death.” “No,” replied Philip sternly ; “I would myself carry wood 

~to burn my own son, were he such a wretch as thou.”* De Roxas was 
about to say something in defence of himself and his fellow-suffcrers, 
when, the unrelenting despot waving his hand, the officers instantly 
thrust the gag into the martyr’s mouth. It remained, contrary to the 
usual custom, after he was bound to the stake; so much were his judges 
irritated at his boldness, or afraid of the liberties he would use. Yet 
we are told, that when the fire was about to be applicd to the pile, his 
courage failed, he begged a confessor, and having received absolution, 
was strangled. Such appears to be the account of his last moments 
inserted in the records of the Inquisition ;? but private letters, written 
from Spain at the time, give a different representation : “They carried 
him from the scaffold, accompanied with a number of monks, about a 
hundred flocking about him, railing and making exclamations against 
him, and some of them urging him to recant ; but he, notwithstanding, 
answered them with a bold spirit, that he would never renounce the 
doctrine of Christ.” 

Juan Sanchez, atehe commencement of the persecution of the Pro- 
testants in Valladolid, had made his escape to the Low Countries, 
under the assumed name of Juan de Vibar. Thinking himself safe, he 
wrote letters, dated from Castrourdiales in the month of May 1558, and 
addressed to Dona Catalina Hortega, in whose family he had formerly 
resided. That lady having been seized as a suspected Lutheran, the 
letters fell into the hands of the inquisitors, who sent information to 
Philip, then at Brussels. Sanchez was apprehended at 'Turlingen, con- 
veyed to Valladolid, and delivered over to the secular magistrate as a 
dogmatising and impenitent heretic. The gag was taken from his 
mouth at the place of execution ; but as he did not ask for a confessor, 
the pile was kindled. When the fire had consumed the ropes by which 
he was bound, he darted from the stake, and unconsciously leaped on 
the scaffold used for receiving the confessions of those who recanted in 
their last moments. The friars instantly collected to the spot, and 


1 Colmenares, in his Historia de Segovia, quoted by Puigblanch (ii. 142), represents 
Don Carlos de Seso as making a similar address to Philip, and receiving a similar reply ; 
but, according to Llorente’s account, that nobleman wore the gag during the whole of 
the auto-da-fé. 

2 Liorente, ii. 239. 

8 Register appended to Skinner's translation of Montanus, sig. EB. ij. b. Sepulveda 
mentions de Roxas among those who were ‘' thrown alive into the flames, because they 
persevered in error,” De Rebus gestis Philippi IL., lib. ii. cap, xxvii. p, 60; Opera, tom. lin 
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urged him to retract his errors. Recovering from his momentary deli- 
rium, and looking around him, he saw on the one side some of his fellow- 
prisoners on their knees doing penance, and on the other Don Carlos de 
Seso standing unmoved in the midst of the flames, upon which he 
walked deliberately back to the stake, and calling for more fuel said, 
“T will dic like de Seso.” Incensed at what they considered as a proof 
of audacious impiety, the archers and executioners strove who should 
first comply with his request. He died in the thirty-third year of his 
age. 

~ The case of Dona Marina Guevara, a nun of St Belen, presents some 
singular features which are worthy of observation, When first de- 
nounced to the Inquisition, she owned that she had given entertain- 
ment to certain Lutheran opinions, but with hesitation, and in ignorance 
of their import and tendency. Her petition to be reconciled to the 
church was refused, because she would not acknowledge some things 
which the witnesses had deponed against her, and because she persisted 
in her assertion that she had not yielded a cordial and complete assent 
to the heresies with which her mind had been tainted. When the de- 
positions were communicated to her by order of the inquisitors, she 
replied, that it seemed as if they wished to instil into her mind errors 
of which she was ignorant, rather than induce her to abandon those to 
which she had incautiously given ear; and that the oath she had taken 
would not permit her to add to her confession, or to acknowledge crimes 
of which she was not conscious, and facts which she did not recollect. 
The whole of the proceedings, while they display the honourable feel- 
ings of Marina, and the firmness of her character, depict in strong 
colours the sternness with which the Holy Office adhered to its tyran- 
nical principles. She was connected with persons of high rank, includ- 
ing Valdes the grand inquisitor, who used every means for her deliver- 
ance. But the ordinary judges lent a deaf ear to the applications made 
by their superior in her behalf, which they resisted as an interference 
with their jurisdiction, and a proof of partiality and weakness, unworthy 
of one whose office required him to be insensible to the calls of nature 
and friendship. Valdes was obliged to procure an order from the Coun- 
cil of the Supreme, authorising Don Tellez Giron de Montalban, the 
cousin of the prisoner, to have a final interview with her, in the presence 
of the leading members of the tribunal, with the view of inducing her 
to yield to their demands. But the attempt was unsuccessful. Dona 
Marina resisted all the entreaties of her noble relative, and refused to 
purchase her life by telling a falsehood. The inquisitors, inflexible to 
their former purpose, proceeded to pronounce sentence against her ; and 
on the day of the auto she was delivered to the secular arm, and being 
strangled at the place of execution, her body was given to the flames, 
This act proclaimed more decidedly than even the reply made by Philip 
to the son of the Marquis de Poza, that there was no safety in Spain 
for any one who harboured a thought at variance with the Roman faith, 
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or who was not prepared to yield the most implicit and absolute obe- 
dience to the dictates of the Inquisition.’ 

The auto-da-fés celebrated at Seville were still more memorable than 
those at Valladolid, if not for the rank of the spectators, at least for the 
number of prisoners exhibited on the scaffold. The first of these was 
solemnised on the 24th of September 1559, in the square of St Francis. 
It was attended by four bishops, the members of the royal court of 
justice, the chapter of the cathedral, and a great assemblage of nobility 
and gentry. Twenty-one persons were delivered over to the secular 
arm, and eighty were condemned to lesser punishments. 

The most distincuished individual, in point of rank, who suffered 
death on the present occasion, was Don Juan Ponce de Leon,’ son of 
the Count de Baylen, and a near relation of the Duchess de Bejar, who 
was present at the spectacle. None had given more decided proofs of 
attachment to the reformed cause, and none had more diligently pre- 
pared himself for suffering martyrdom for it than this nobleman. For 
years he had avoided giving countenance to the superstitions of his 
country, and had made it a practice to visit the spot where the con- 
fessors of the truth suffered, with the view of habituating his mind to 
its horrors, and abating the terror which it was calculated to inspire. 
But the stoutest heart will sometimes faint in the hour of trial. The 
rank of Don Juan inspired the inquisitors with a strong desire to tri- 
umph over his constancy. After extorting from him, by means of the 
rack, a confession of some of the articles Jaid to his charge, they em- 
ployed their secret emissaries to persuade him that he would consult 
his own safety, and that of his brethren, by confessing the whole. He 
had scarcely given his consent to this when he repented. On the night 
before his execution he complained bitterly of the deceit which had been 
practised towards him, and, having made an undiseuised profession of 
his faith, rejected the services of the priest appointed to wait upon him. 
De Montes asserts that he preserved his constancy to the last, and, in 
support of this statement, appeals to the official account of the auto, 
and to his san-benito, which was hung up in one of the churches with 
the inscription, “Juan Ponce de Leon, burnt as an obstinate Lutheran 
heretic.” But Llorente says that this epithet was applied to all who 
were sentenced to capital punishment, and that Don Juan, after he was 
bound to the stake and saw the fire about to be kindled, confessed him- 
self to one of the attendant priests, and was strangled. His doom en- 
tailed infamy, and the forfeiture of every civil right, on his posterity ; 
but the issue of his elder brother failing, Don Pedro, his son, after great 
opposition, obtained a decision from the Royal Chancery of Granada in 
favour of his claims, and was restored by letters from Philip IT. to the 
FEarldom of Baylen.$ 


1 Sepulveda de Rebus gestis Philippi IJ., pp. 59, 60. Register appended to Skinner’s 
translation of Montanus, sig. I. ij, H.1ij. Llorente, tom. ii. chap. xx. art. 2. 

3 Sce before, p. 104. 

§ Cronica de los Ponces de Leon, apud Llorente, ii. 260. 
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No such doubt hangs over the constancy of the persons to be named. 
Doctor Juan Gonzalez was descended of Moorish ancestors, and at 
twelve years of age had been imprisoned on suspicion of Mahometanism. 
He afterwards became one of the most cclebrated preachers in Anda- 
lusia, and a Protestant. In the midst of the torture, which he bore 
with unshrinking fortitude, he told the inquisitors that his sentiments, 
though opposite to those of the Church of Rome, rested on plain and 
express declarations of the word of God, and that nothing would induce 
him to inform against his brethren. When brought out on the morning 
of the auto, he appeared with a cheerful and undaunted air, though he 
had left his mother and two brothers behind him in prison, and was ac- 
companied by two sisters, who, like himself, were doomed to the flames. 
At the door of the Triana he began to sing the hundred and ninth 
psalm ; and on the scaffold he addressed a few words of consolation to 
one of his sisters, who seemed to him to wear a look of dejection; upon 
which the gag was instantly thrust into his mouth. With unaltered mien 
he listened to the sentence adjudging him to the flames, and submitted to 
the humiliating ceremonies by which he was degraded from the priest- 
hood. When they were brought to the place of execution, the friars 
urged the females, in repeating the creed, to insert the word Roman in 
the clause relating to the Catholic Church. Wishing to procure liberty 
to him to bear his dying testimony, they said they would do as their 
brother did. The gag being removed, Juan Gonzalez exhorted them to 
add nothing to the good confession which they had already made. 
Instantly the executioners were ordered to strangle them, and one of the 
friars, turning to the crowd, exclaimed that they had diced in the Roman 
faith ; a falsehood which the inquisitors did not choose to repeat in 
their narrative of the proceedings. 

The same constancy was evinced by four monks of the convent of 
San Isidro. Among these was the celebrated Garcia de Arias,! whose 
character had undergone a complete revolution. From the moment of 
his imprisonment he renounced that system of cautiousness and ter- 
giversation on which he had formerly acted, He made an explicit pro- 
fession of his faith, agreeing, in every point, with the sentiments of the 
reformers ; expressed his sorrow that he had concealed it so long ; and 
offered to prove that the opposite opinions were grossly erroneous and 
superstitious. On his trial he mocked the inquisitors, as persons who 
presumed to give judgment on matters of which they were utterly igno- 
rant, and reminded them of instances in which they, as well as the 
qualificators whom they called to their assistance, were forced to con- 
fess their incapacity to interpret the Scriptures, The priests, as a 
necessary point of form, visited his cell, but none of them durst enter 
the lists in argument with him. Being advanced in years, he ascended 


1 See before, p. 105. 
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the scaffold, on the day of the auto, leaning on his staff, but went 
to the stake with a countenance expressive of Joy and readiness to méet 
the flames. 

Christobal d’Arellano, a member of the same convent, was distinguish- 
ed. by his learning, the inquisitors themselves being judges. Among the 
articles in his process, read in the auto, he was charged with having sail, 
“that the mother of God was no more a virgin than he was.” At hear 
ing this, @ Arellano, rising from his seat, exclaimed, “ It is a falschood ; 
I never advanced such a blasphemy; I have always maintained the 
contrary, and at this moment am ready to prove, with the Gospel in 
my hand, the virginity of Mary.” The inquisitors were so confoundul 
at this public contradiction, and the tone in which it was uttered, that 
they did not even order him to be gagged. On arriving at the stake, he 
was thrown into some degree of perturbation at secing one of the monks 
of his convent who had come there to insult over his fate ; but he soon 
recovered his former serenity of mind, and expired amidst the flames en- 
couraging Juan Chrisostomo, who had been his pupil and was now his 
fellow-sutferer. 

The fate of Juan de Leon was peculiarly hard. He had resided for 
some time as an artisan at Mexico, and on his return to Spain was led, 
under the influence of a superstitious feeling gencral among his coun- 
trymen, to take the vow in the convent of San Isidro, near Seville. 
This happened about the time that the knowledge of the truth began to 
be introduced into that monastery. Having imbibed the Protestant 
doctrine, Juan lost his relish for the monastic life, and quitted the con- 
vent on the pretext of bad health ; but the regret which he felt at losing 
the religious instructions of the good fathers determined him to rejoin 
their socicty. On his return to San Isidro he found it deserted by its 
principal inhabitants, whom he followed to Geneva. During his resi- 
dence in this city, intelligence came that Elizabeth had succeeded to the 
throne of England ; and Juan de Leon, with some of his countrymen, 
resolved to accompany the English exiles who were preparing to return 
home. The Spanish court, in concert with the Inquisition, had planted 
spies on the road from Milan to Geneva, and at Frankfort, Cologne, and 
Autwerp, to waylay such Italians or Spaniards as left their native 
country for the sake of religion. Aware of this fact, Juan de Leon and 
another Spaniard took a different road, but at Strasburg they were be- 
trayed to a spy, who pursued their route to a port in Zewland, and 
having procured a warrant, seized them as they were stepping on board 
a vessel for England. As soon as the officers presented themselves, 
Juan, aware of their intentions, turned to his companion, and said : 
“Let us go; God will be with us.” After being severely tortured to 
make them discover their fellow-exiles, they were sent to Spain. Dur- 
ing the voyage and the journey by land, they were not only heavily 
chained like fvlons, but each of them had his head and face covered with 
a species of helmet, made of iron, having a picce of the same metal, 
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shapen likea tongue, which was inserted into his mouth, to prevent him 
from speaking. While his companion was sent to Valladolid, Juan was 
delivered to the inquisitors at Seville. The sufferings which he endured, 
from torture and imprisonment, had brought on a consumption; and 
his appearance on the day of the auto was such as would have melted 
the heart of any human being but an inquisitor. He was attended at 
the stake by a monk who had passed his noviciate along with him, and 
who disturbed his last moments by reminding him of those things of 
which he was now ashamed. His mouth being relieved from the gag, 
lie, with much composure and graveness, made a declaration of his 
faith in few but emphatic words, and then welcomed the flames which 
were to put an end to his sufferings, and to convey him to the spirits 
of just men made perfect.’ 

Fernando de San Juan, Master of the College of Doctrine, and Doctor 
Christobal Losada, Pastor to the Protestant Church in Seville, suffered 
with the same fortitude and constancy. The latter, after he had reach- 
ed the place of burning, was engaged in a theological dispute by the im- 
portunity of the friars, who flattered themselves with being able to con- 
vince him of his errors ; but perceiving that the people listened eagerly 
to what was said, they began to speak in Latin, and were followed by 
Losada, who continued for a considcrable time to carry on the conver- 
sation with propriety and elegance in a foreign tongue, at the foot of 
that stake which was about to consume him to ashes. 

This auto-da-fé furnished examples of Christian heroism, equally 
noble, in those of the tender sex, several of whom “ were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection.” 
Among these were Dona Isabel de Baena, Maria de Virves, Maria de 
Cornel, and Maria de Bohorques. The first was a rich matron of Seville, 
who had permitted the Protestants to meet for worship in her house, 
which on that account was laid under the same sentence of execration 
as that of Leanor de Vibero at Valladolid.t The rest were young ladies, 
and connected with the most distinguished families in Spain. The story 
of Maria de Bohorques became celebrated, both from its interesting cir- 
cumstances and from its having been made the foundation of an his- 
torical novel by a Spanish writer. She was a natural daughter of Don 
Pedro Garcia de Xeres y Bohorques, a Spanish grandee of the first class» 


21De Montes calls this person Joannes 
Ferdinandus ; Liorente says his name was 
Juan Sanches. See before, p. 142.  Accord- 
ing to the statement of another author, these 
were different names of the same individual 
“Juan Sanches, otherwise cvdled Juan Ver- 
nandez, sometimes servant to Doct. Cagalla; 
the same partie that was taken in Zealand, 
with Juan de Teon, as they were taking 
passage into England.” Reyister appended 
to Skinner’s translation af Montanus, Sig. J. 


aD 
2 Montanus, p. 223—228, 


3 Ibid. p. 2i4—216, 


4 Cypriano de Valera, Dos Tratados, p. 251. 
Montanus, p. 223. See before, p. 139. 

5 Itis entitled Commclia Bororquia, and was 
printed at Bayonne. The anthor asserts that 
itisrathera history thanaromance, But blor- 
ente says it is neither the one nor the other, 
but a tissue of ill-conceived scenes, which 
outrage both nature and fact; and he com- 
plains that this and similar works have con- 
tributed to support the cause of the Inquisi- 
tion, by throwing the air of fiction around its 
atvocitics, and imputing to its azents words 
and actions which are ridiculous and desti- 
tute of verisimilitude, Vol. ii. p. 267. 
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and had not completed her twenty-first year when she fell into the hands 
of the Inguisition. Great care had been bestowed on her education; and 
being able to read the Bible, and expositions of it, in the Latin tongue, she 
acquired a knowledge of the Scriptures which was possessed by few men, 
or even clergymen, in her native country. Egidio, whose pupil she was, 
used to say he always felt himself wiser from an interview with Maria 
de Bohorques. When brought before the inquisitors she avowed her 
faith ; defended it as the ancient truth, which Luther and his associ- 
ates had recovered from the rubbish by which it had been hid forages ; 
and told her judges that it was their duty to embrace it, instead of 
punishing her and others for maintaining it. She was severely tortured, 
in consequence of her refisal to answer certain questions calculated to 
implicate her friends. From deference to the intercession of her rela- 
tions, or from the desire of making a convert of one so accomplished, the 
inquisitors, contrary to their usual custom, sent first two Jesuits, and 
afterwards two Dominicans, to her cell, to persuade her to relinquish her 
heretical opinions. They returned full of chagrin at their ill success, 
but of admiration at the dexterity with which she repelled their argu- 
ments. On the night before the auto at which she was to suiler, they 
repeated their visit, in company with two other priests. She reccived 
them with great politeness, but at the same time told them very plainly, 
that they might have saved themselves the trouble which they had taken, 
for she felt more concern about her salvation than they could possibly 
feel ; she would have renounced her sentiments if she had entertained 
any doubt of their truth, but was more confirmed in them than she 
was when first thrown into prison, masmuch as the popish divines, 
after many attempts, had opposed nothing to them but what she had 
anticipated, and to which she was able to return an easy and satisfac- 
tory answer. On the morning of the auto-da-fé she made her appear- 
ance with cheerful countenance. During the time that the line of the 
procession was forming, she comforted her female companions, and 
engaged them to join with her in singing a psalm suitable to the occa- 
sion, upon which the gag was put into her mouth. It was taken out 
after her sentence was read, and she was asked if she would now con- 
fess those errors to which she had hitherto adhered with such obstinacy. 
She replied with a distinct and audible voice, “ I neither can nor will 
recant.” When the prisoners arrived at the place of execution, Don 
Juan Ponce, who began to waver at the sight of the preparations for the 
fiery trial, admonished her not to be too confident in the new doctrines, 
but to weigh the arguments of those who attended to give them advice, 
Dona Maria upbraided him for his irresolution and cowardice ; adding 
that it was not a time for reasoning, but that all of them ought to em- 
ploy their few remaining moments in meditating on the death of that 
Redeemer for whom they were about to swier, Her constancy was yet 
put to a further trial. After she was bound to the stake, the attending 
priests, having prevailed on the presiding magistrate to delay the light- 
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ing of the pile, and professing to feel for her youth and talents, requested 
her merely to repeat the erced. This she did not refuse, but immediately 
began to explain some of its articles in the Lutheran sense. She was 
not permitted to finish her commentary ; and the executioner having 
received orders to strangle her, she was consumed in the fire.? 

The effigy of the licentiate Zafra, whose providential escape has 
been mentioned, was burnt at this auto-da-fé? Among the penitents 
who appeared on the present occasion, one deserves to be mentioned as 
a specimen of the lenity with which the inquisitors punished a crime 
which in Spain ought to have been visited with the most exemplary 
vengeance. The servant of a gentleman in Puerto de Santa Maria 
having fastened a rope to a crucifix, concealed it, along with a whip, in 
the bottom ofa chest, and going to the Triana, informed the holy fathers 
that his master was in the habit of scourging the image every day. The 
crucifix was found in the place and situation described by the informer, 
and the gentleman was thrown into the secret prisons. Happily for 
him he recollected a quarrel which he had had with his servant, and suec- 
ceeded in proving that the accusation had its origin in personal revenge. 
According to the regulations of the Holy Office the servant ought to 
have suffered death ; but he was mercly sentenced to receive four hun- 
dred strokes with the whip, and to be confined six years in the galleys. 
The execution appears to have been confined to the first part of the 
sentence, which, upon a principle of retaliation worthy of the ingenuity 
of the Inquisition, was considered as expiatory of the supposed indignity 
done to the crucifix.’ 

The second grand auto-da-fé in Seville took place on the 22d of De- 
cember 1560, after it had been delayed in the hopes of the arrival of the 
monarch. Jt was on this occasion that the effigies of the deceased 
doctors Keidius and Constantine, together with that of Juan Perez,* 
who had fied, were produced and burnt. Jourteen persons were de- 
livered to the secular arm, and thirty-four were sentenced to inferior 
punishments.’ 

Julian Hernandez was in the first class, and the closing scene of his 
life did not disgrace his former daring and fortitude. When brought 
out to the court of the Triana on the morning of the auto, he said to his 


1 Montanus, p. 210—213. Geddes, Miscel. names: ‘*Medel de Espinosa, an embroder- 
Tracts, vol. i. p. 574. Llorente, ii. 268—271. er, condemned onely for receyving into his 
2Sce before, p. 117. Llorente, ii. 256. house certayne of Luther’s workes that were 
Skinner mentions, among those ‘burned at brought out of Germany. Luys de Abrego, 


Sivil in the yeare of our Lord 1559, Juan de 
Cafra, father to him that escaped out of pri- 
son, wherof mention is made, fol. 4, whose 
picture notwithstanding was burned at tho 
same tyme.” If this last is the person re- 
ferred to in the text, he must have been pri- 
vately marricd ; for the individual next men- 
tioned in Skinner’s list, is ‘* Francisea Lopes 
de Texeda de Manganilla, wyfe unto the same 
partie that so escaped.” Register appended 
to the translation of Montanus, sig. D d. iij. 
b. The samo list contains the following 


aman that was wont to get his living by 
writing of missals and such other church- 
bookes.” 

3 Llorente, ii. 271. 

4 See before, p. 95. 

6 According to the Narrative of John 
Frampton, thirty persons were burnt, and 
forty condemned to other punishments, on 
this occasion ; but being himself one of the 
prisoners, be might easily mistake in com- 
puting their numbers. Strype’s Annals, vol. 
i, p, 244, 
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fellow-prisoners, “Courage, comrades! This is the hour in which we 
must show ourselves valiant soldiers of Jesus Christ. Let us now bear 
faithful testimony to his truth before men, and within a few hours we 
shall receive the testimony of his approbation before angels, and triumph 
with him in heaven.” He was silenced by the gag, but continued to 
encourage his companions by his gestures, during the whole of the spec- 
tacle. On arriving at the stake he knelt down and kissed the stone on 
which it was erected ; then rising, he thrust his naked head once and 
again among the fagots, in token of his welcoming that death which 
was so dreadful to others. Being bound to the stake, he composed 
himself to prayer, when Doctor Fernando Rodriguez, one of the attend- 
ing priests, interpreting his attitude as a mark of abated courage, pre- 
vailed with the judge to remove the gag from his mouth. Having 
delivered a succinct confession of his belief, Julian began to accuse 
Rodriguez, with whom he had been formerly acquainted, of hypocrisy 
in concealing his real sentiments through fear of man. The galled 
priest exclaimed, “Shall Spain, the conqueror and mistress of nations, 
have her peace disturbed by a dwarf? Executioner, do your office.” 
The pile was instantly kindled ; and the guards, envying the unshaken 
firmness of the martyr, terminated his sutlerings by plunging their 
lances into his body.+ 

No fewer than eight females, of irreproachable character, and some of 
them distinguished by their rank and education, suffered the most cruel 
of deaths at this auto-da-fé Among these was Maria Gomez, who, 
having recovered from the mental disorder by which she was overtaken, 
had been received back into the Protestant fellowship, and fell into the 
hands of the Inquisition.? She appeared on the scaffold along with her 
three daughters and a sister. After the reading of the sentence which 
doomed them to the flames, one of the young women went up to her 
aunt, from whom she had imbibed the Protestant doctrine, and on her 
knees thanked her for all the religious instructions she had received 
from her, implored her forgiveness for any offence she might have given 
her, and begged her dying blessing. Raising her wp, and assuring her 
that she had never given her a moment’s uneasiness, the old woman 
proceeded to encourage her dutiful niece, by reminding her of that sup- 
port which their divine Redeemer had promised them in the hour of 
trial, and of those joys which awaited them at the termination of their 
momentary sufferings. The five friends then took leave of one another 
with tender embraces and words of mutual comfort. The interview be- 
tween these devoted females was beheld by the members of the Holy 
Tribunal with a rigid composure of countenance, undisturbed even by a 
glance of displeasure ; and so completely had superstition and habit 
subducd the strongest emotions of the human breast, that not a single 


1 Montanus, p. 220—222. Histoiro des Martyrs, f. 497, b. Geddes, Miscel. Tracts, 
vol. i. p. 570. Llorente, ii, 282. See before, p. 115, 2 Sce before, pp. 103, 130. 
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expression of sympathy escaped from the multitude at witnessing a 
scene which, in other circumstances, would have harrowed up the souls 
of the spectators, and driven them into mutiny.” 

Three foreigners, two of whom were Englishmen, perished in this 
auto. Nicolas Burton, a merchant of London, having visited Spain 
with a vessel laden with goods, fell into the hands of the Inquisition, 
and refusing to abjure the Protestant faith, was burnt alive? ‘The re- 
marks of Llorente on this transaction are extremely just. ‘Let it be 
granted, if you will have it so, that Burton was guilty of an impru- 
dence, by posting up his religious sentiments at San Lucar de Barra- 
meda, and at Seville, in contempt of the faith of the Spaniards 3 1t isno 
less true that both charity and justice required that, in the case of a 
stranger who had not his fixed abode in Spain, they should have con- 
tented themselves with warning him to abstain from all marks of dis- 
respect to the religion and laws of the country, and threatening him 
with punishment if he repeated the offence. The Holy Office had no- 
thing to do with his private sentiments, having been established, not 
for strangers, but solely for the people of Spain.”> That the charge 
against Burton was a mere pretext, if not a fabrication, is evident from 
the fact that William Burke, a mariner of Southampton, and a Irench- 
man of Bayonne, named Fabianne, who had come to Spain in the course 
of trade, were burnt at the same stake with him, although not accused 
of any insult on the religion of the country.’ 

Part of the goods in Burton’s ship which was confiscated by the in- 
quisitors belonged to a merchant in London, who sent John Frampton 
of Bristol to Seville, with a power of attorney, to reclaim his property. 
The Holy Office had recourse to every obstacle in opposing his claim, 
and, after fruitless labour during four months, he found it necessary to 
repair to England to obtain ampler powers. Upon his landing the 
second time in Spain, he was seized by two familiars, and conveyed in 
chains to Seville, where he was thrown into the secret prisons of the 
Triana, The only pretext for his apprehension was, that a book of Cato 
in English was found in his portmanteau. Being unable to substantiate 
a char, ee on this ground, the inquisitors interrogated him on his reli- 
gious opinions, and insisted that he should clear himself of the suspicion 
of heresy by repeating the Ave Maria. In doing this, he omitted the 
words, “ Mother of God, pray for us ;” upon which he was put to the 
torture. After e ndaring three shocks of the pulley, and while he “lay 
flat on the ground, half dead and half alive,” he agreed to confess what- 
ever his tormentors chose to dictate. In consequence of this, he was 
found violently suspected of Lutheranism, and the property which he 
had come to recover was confiscated. He appeared among the peni- 


1 Montannus, pp. 85, 86. Llorente ii. 185—187. 

2 Montanus, p. 175. ‘Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 238. 
§ Llorente, ii. 283, 284. 

4 Strypo's Annals, i. 2288. Llorente, ii, 285, 
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tents at the auto at which Burton suffered, and after being kept in 
prison for more than two years was set at liberty. 

Among those who appeared as penitents were several ladies of family 
and monks of different orders. Others were severely punished on the 
most trivial grounds. Diego de Virves, a member of the municipality 
of Seville, was fined in a hundred ducats for having said, on occasion of 
the preparations for Maunday-Thursday, “ Would it not be more accept- 
able to God to expend the moncy lavished on this ceremony in relieving 
poor families?” Bartolomé Fuentes having received an injury from a 
certain priest, exclaimed, “T cannot believe that God will descend from 
heaven into the hands of such a worthless person ;” for which offence he 
appeared on the scaffold with a gag in his mouth. Two young students 
were punished for “ Lutheran acts,” in having copied into their album 
some anonymous verses, which contained either a eulogium or a satire 
on Luther, according to the manner in which they were read.? 

Gaspar de Benavides, alcayde or head jailer of the inquisition at 
Seville, was convicted of a course of malversation in his office. There 
was no species of oppression which this miscreant had not committed 
in his treatment of the prisoners, before a riot excited by his insuffer- 
able cruelties led to a discovery of his guilt. He was merely declared 
“to have failed in zeal and attention to his charge,” and condemned to 
lose his situation, to appear in the auto with a torch in his hand, and be 
banished from Seville. Compare this sentence with the punishments 
inflicted on those who were the means of bringing his knavery to light. 
For conspiring against him, and inflicting a wound on one of his assist- 
ants which proved mortal, Melchior del Salto was burnt alive. <A 
mulatto of fourteen years of age, named Luis, suspected of being an ac- 
complice in the riot, received two hundred lashes, and was condemned 
to hard labour in the galleys for life ; while Maria Gonzalez and Pedro 
Herrera, servants to the alcayde, were sentenced to the same number 
of lashes, and confinement in the galleys for ten years, merely because 
they had treated the prisoners with kindness, and permitted such of 
them as were relations to sce one another occasionally for a few 
minutes.3 

The treatment of one individual, who was pronounced innocent in 


had dono. He was instantly ordered into 


1 Frampton’s Narrative, in Strype’s An- 
close confinement, which, together with the 


nals, i. 239—245. This narrative avrees sub- 


stantially with the accounts given by Mon- 
tanus, p. 175—179, and by Llorente, ii, 287— 


2 Montanus, p. 192—196. Llorente, ii. 289 
—291. 

8 Montanusg, p. 108—114. Llorente, ii. 289, 
291—293. Werrera, at the carnest request of 
a mother and her daughter, who were con- 
fined in separate cells, had humanely per- 
mitted them to converse together for half an 
hour. On their being summoned soon after 
to the torture-room, he became alarmed lest 
they should mention this indulgence, and 
going to the inquisitors contessed what he 


grief which he conceived, brought on mental 
derangement. Having recovered, he ap 
peared in the auto with arepe about his neck, 
Being led out next day to be publicly whip- 
ped, he was seized with a fit of insanity, and 
throwing himself from the ass on which he 
was borne, wrested a sword from the attend- 
ing alouazil, and would have killed him, had 
not the crowd interposed, For this offence, 
four years were added to his coufinement in 
the galleys. ‘* The holy fathers,” says the 
historian who relates these facts, ‘will not 
permit people even to be insane with impu- 
nity.”’ Montanus, p. 111, 
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this auto-da-fé, affords more damning evidence against the inquisitors 
than that of any whom they devoted quick to the flames. Dona Juana 
de Bohorques was a daughter of Don Pedro Garcia de Xeres y Bohor- 
ques, and the wife of Don Francisco de Vargas, Baron of Higuera. 
She had been apprehended in consequence of a confession extorted by 
the rack from her sister Maria de Bohorques, who owned that she had 
conversed with her on the Lutheran tenets without exciting any marks 
of disapprobation, Being six months gone in pregnancy, Dona Juana 
was permitted to occupy one of the public prisons until the time of her 
delivery ; but eight days after that event the child was taken from her, 
and she was thrust into a secret cell. A young female, who was after- 
wards brought to the stake asa Lutheran, was confined along with her, 
and did everything in her power to promote her recovery. Dona 
Juana had soon an opportunity of repaying the kind attentions of her 
fellow-prisoner, who, having been called before the inquisitors, was 
brought back into her dungeon faint and mangled. Scarcely had the 
latter acquired sufficient strength to rise from her bed of flags, when 
Dona Juana was conducted in her turn to the place of torture. Refus- 
ing to confess, she was put into the engine de burro, which was applied 
with such violence that the cords penetrated to the bone of her arms 
and legs ; and some of the internal vessels having burst, the blood flowed 
in streams from her mouth and nostrils. She was conveyed to her cell 
in a state of insensibility, and expired in the course of a few days. The 
inguisitors would fain have concealed the cause of her death, but it was 
impossible ; and they thought to expiate the crime of this execrable 
murder, in the eyes of men at least, by pronouncing Juana de Bohorques 
innocent on the day of the auto-da-fé, vindicating her reputation, and 
restoring her property to her heirs. “Under what an overwhelming 
responsibility,” exclaims one of their countrymen, “ must these cannibals 
appear one day before the tribunal of the Deity!” But may we not 
hesitate in deciding the question, whose was the greatest responsibility, 
that of the cannibals, or that of those who permitted them thus to gorge 
themselves with human blood? Surely the spirit of chivalry had fled 
from the breasts of the Spanish nobility, else they never would have 
suffered their wives and daughters to be abused in this manner by an 
ignoble junto of priests and friars, supported by a monarch equally base 
and unprincipled.* 

Having discharged the painful task of describing the four great autos 
in Valladolid and Seville, it may be proper, before procecding with the 
narrative of the extermination of the Protestants, to advert to the severe 
measures adopted against certain dignified ecclesiastics who fell under 
the suspicion of favouring heresy. 

We have had occasion repeatedly to mention the name, and allude to 
the trial of Bartolomé de Carranza y Miranda, Archbishop of Toledo, 


1 Montanus, p. 181—184. Cypriano de Valera, Dos Tratados, p. 250, Llorente, ii. 
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After sitting in the Council of Trent, and accompanying Philip II. to 
England, where he took an active part in the examination of the Pro- 
testants who were led to the stake, this learned man was rewarded in 
1558 with the primacy; but he had not been many months in his 
diocese when he was denounced to the Inquisition and thrown into 
prison at Valladolid. Some historians have ascribed his prosecution 
entirely to the envy and personal hatred of his brethren, particularly 
Melchior Cano, Bishop of the Canaries, and the inquisitor-general 
Valdes.’ It is unquestionable that the proceedings were exasperated by 
such base motives ; but there were grounds of jealousy, distinct from 
these, which operated against the primate. Several of the leading 
persons among the Spanish Protestants had received their education 
under Carranza, who continued to maintain a friendly correspondence 
with them, and, though he signified his disapprobation of their senti- 
ments in private, did not give information against them to the Holy 
Office. His theological ideas were more enlarged than those of his 
brethren, and he appears to have agreed with the reformers on justifica- 
tion and several collateral points of doctrine. In these respects his 
mode of thinking resembled that of Marc-Antonio Flaminio, Cardinals 
Pole and Morone, and other learned Italians.? Indeed his intimacy 
with these distinguished individuals formed part of the evidence ad- 
duced against him.’ His Catechism, which was made the primary 
article of charge against him, besides its presumed leaning on some 
points to Lutheranism, was offensive to the Inquisition, because it was 
published in the vulgar tongue, and inculcated the doctrines of the 
Bible more than the traditions of the church. At the end of seven 
years the cause was transferred to Rome, whither the primate was con- 
veyed ; and after various intrigues and delays, Pope Gregory XIII. pro- 
nounced a definitive sentence on the 14th of April 1576, finding Car- 
ranza violently suspected of heresy, confirming the prohibition of his 
Catechism, and ordaining him to abjure sixteen Lutheran propositions, 
and to be suspended for five years from the exercise of his archicpis- 
copal functions. The sentence had scarcely passed when the primate 
sickened and died, having been eighteen years under process and in a 
state of confinement.* 

The prosecution of the primate gave rise to others, Hight bishops, 
the most of whom had assisted at the Council of Trent, and twenty-five 
doctors of theology, including the men of greatest learning in Spain, 
were denounced to the Holy Office ; and few of them escaped without 
making some humiliating acknowledgment or retractation.? Mancio de 
Corpus Christi, Professor of Theology at Alcala, had given a favourable 
opinion of the Catechism of Carranza, to which he had procured the 
subscriptions of the divines of his university ; but hearing that a pro- 

1 Liorente, iii. 195. 

9 History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy, p. 103-109. 

8 Tlorente, iii. 246. 4 Ibid. tom. iii, chap. xxxii. Bayle, Dict, art. Carranza, 

6 Llorente, ii. 427—A80 5 iii. 62—90. 
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secution was commenced against him, he saved himsclf from being 
thrown into the secret prisons by transmitting to the inquisitors another 
opinion, in which he condemned three hundred and thirty-one proposi- 
tions in the works of that prelate, whom he had a little before pro- 
nounced most orthodox.’ Luis de la Cruz, a favourite disciple of Car- 
ranza, was thrown into the secret prisons, in consequence of certain 
papers of his master being found in his possession, and the intercourse 
which he hadheld with Doctor Cazalla and other reformers. Confinement 
and anxiety produced a determination of blood to the head, accompanied 
with fits of delirium, which rendered it necessar y, for the preservation 
of his life, to remove him to the episcopal prison. Notwithstanding this 
and the failure of the proof brought against him, La Cruz was kept in 
confinement for five years, in the hopes that he would purchase his liberty 
by blasting the reputation and betraying the life of his patron.? Before 
Carranza was formally accused, the inquisitors had extracted a number 
of propositions from his Catechism, and without naming the author, 
submitted them to the judgment of Juan de Pegna, professor at Sala- 
manca, who pronounced them all Catholic, or at least susceptible of a 
good sense. After the primate was laid under arrest, de Pegna became 
alarmed, and sent an apology to the Holy Office, in which he acknow- 
ledged himself guilty of concealing the favourable opinion which Car- 
ranza had entertained of Don Carlos de Seso. This did not pacify the 
holy fathers, who condemned him to undergo different penances for his 
faults, among which they reckoned the following: that he did not cen- 
sure the proposition, “that we cannot say that a person falls from a 
state of grace by committing a mortal sin ;” and that he had given it as 
his private opinion, “that even although the primate was a heretic, the 
Holy Office should wink at the fact, lest the Lutherans of Germany 
should canonise him as a martyr, as they had done others who had been 
punished.”* 

In the mean time the persecution against the Lutherans in Valladolid 
and Seville had not relaxed. Every means was used to excite the popu- 
lar odium against them. The abominable calumnies propagated by the 
pagans of Rome against the primitive Christians were revived ; and it 
was believed by the credulous vulgar, that the Protestants, in their 
nightly assemblies, extinguished the candles, and abandoned themselves 
to the grosscst vices.4 On the Feast of St Matthew, in the year 1561, a 


destructive fire broke out at Valladolid, which consumed upwards of 


four hundred houses, including some of the richest manufactories and 
stores in the city. This was ascribed to a conspiracy of the Luthcrans ; 
and every year afterwards, on the day of St Matthew, the inhabitants 
observed a sulemn procession, accompanicd with prayers to our Lord, 
through the intervention of his holy apostle, to preserve them from this 
plague and calamity? In the course of the same year, the pope sent to 


1 Llorente, ii, 442. 2 Thbid. ii, 449—444. $ Ibid. ii. 463—464. 
4 Cypriano do Valera, Dos Tratados, 252. 6 Illescas, Hist. Pontif. tom. ii. f. 451, b. 452, a, 
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Spain a bull, authorising a jubilee, with plenary indulgences. Among 
other things, it gave authority to confessors to absolve those who had 
involved themselves in the Lutheran heresy, upon their professing sor- 
row for their errors. Though the object of the court of Rome was to 
amass money, this measure tended to mitigate the persecution which 
had raged for some years ; but the inquisitors, determined that their 
prey should not escape them, prohibited the bull from being published 
within the kingdom.? 

The four auto-da-fés which we have already described, although the 
most celebrated, were not the only spectacles at which the Protestants 
suffered in Valladolid and Seville. It required many years to empty 
their prisons, from which adherents to the reformed faith continued, at 
short intervals, to be brought out to the scaffold and the stake. On 
the 10th of July 1563, a public auto was celebrated in Seville, at which 
six persons were committed to the flames as Lutherans. Domingo de 
Guzman? appeared among the penitents on this occasion. The hope of 
an archbishopric had been held out to induce him to recant ; and his 
brother, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, exerted himself to procure his 
release, upon undergoing such a slight penance as would not interfere 
with his future prospects. But the inquisitors were resolved to prevent 
the advancement of one who had embraced the reformed tenets ; and 
after causing his books, which exceeded a thousand volumes, to be 
burnt before his eyes, they condemned him to perpetual imprisonment.$ 

An occurrence which took place at Seville in 1564 diverted for a little 
the attention of the public, and even of the inquisitors, from the adher- 
ents of the reformed doctrine. In consequence of complaints that the 
confessional was abused to lewd purposes, edicts were repeatedly pro- 
cured from Rome to correct the evil. Several scandalous discoveries 
having been made by private investigation, and the public clamour in- 
creasing, the inquisition of Seville came to a resolution, of which they 
had reason to repent, that an edict of denunciation should be published 
in all the churches of the province, requiring, under a severe penalty, 
those who had been solicited by pricsts in the confessional to criminal 
intercourse, or who knew of this having been done, to give information 
to the Holy Office within thirty days. In consequence of this inti- 
mation, such numbers flocked to the Triana, that the inquisitors were 
forced once and again to prolong the period of denunciation, until 
it extended to a hundred and twenty days. Among the informers were 
women of illustrious birth and excellent character, who repaired to the 
inquisitors with their veils, and under discuise, for fear of being met 
and recognised by their husbands. he priests were thrown into the 
greatest alarm ;* the peace of familics was broken; and the whole city 


1 Montanus, p. 1S8—189. up and downe hanging downe theyr heads, 
. 2 See before, pp. 104, 126. all in dumpe anda melancholy, by meanes of 
8 Register appended to the translation of theyr guilty consciences, quaking and trem- 
Montanus, sig. D a. iiij. b. BE. i. a bling, and looking every hower when some 


4 “On the other side it was a joly sport of the familiars should take them by tho 
to see the monkes and friors and pricstes go sleve, and call them coram for these matters. 
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rang with scandal. At last the Council of the Supreme, percciving the 
odium which it brought on the church, and its tendency to prejudice 
the people against auricular confession, interposed their authority, by 
quashing the investigation, and prohibiting the edict of denunciation 
from being repeated.? 

Valladolid and Seville were not the only citics whose prisons were 
crowded with friends to the reformed doctrine. From 1560 to 1570, 
one public auto-da-fé at least was celebrated annually in all the twelve 
cities in which provincial tribunals of the Inquisition were then estab- 
lished ; and, at each of these, adherents to the new faith made their 
appearance. On the 8th of September 1560, the inquisition of Murcia 
solemnised an auto, at which five persons were sentenced to different 
punishments for embracing Lutheranism ; and three years after, eleven 
appeared as penitents in that city on the same charge.? Jt was in the 
last-mentioned auto that a son of the Emperor of Morocco, who had 
submitted to baptism in his youth, was brought on the scaffold for re- 
lapsing to Mahometanism, and was condemned to confinement for three 
years, and to banishment from the kingdoms of Valencia, Aragon, Mur- 
cia, and Granada. On the 25th of February 1560, the Inquisition of 
Toledo prepared a grand auto-da-fé for the entertainment of their young 
Queen, Elizabeth de Valois, the daughter of Henry II. of France. To 
render it the more solemn, a general assembly of the Cortes of the king- 
dom was held there at the same time, to take the oath of fidelity to 
Don Carlos, the heir-apparent to the throne. Several Lutherans 
appeared among those who were condemned to the flames and to other 
punishments. On this occasion the Duke of Brunswick delivered up 
one of his retinue to the flames, to testify his hatred of the reformed 
cause, and to strike terror into the minds of the Germans, Flemings, 
and French, who were present, and were greatly suspected of heresy.’ 
At the same place, in the subsequent year, four priests, Spanish and 
French, were burnt alive for Lutheranism, and nineteen persons of the 
sume persuasion were reconciled. Among the latter was one of the 
royal pages, whose release was granted by Philip and Valdes, at the 
intercession of the queen. In 1565 the same inquisition celebrated an- 
other auto, at which a number of Protestants were condemned to the 


Inso much that a number feared lest as great 
a plague were come among them as the per- 
secution that was so hote about that time 
against the Lutherans.” Skinner’s transla- 
tion of Montanus, siz. R. iij. 

1 Montanus, p. 184—188. Llorente docs 
not deny the facts stated by the Protestant 
historian, but contents himself with saying 
that he has mistaken the year 1563 for 1564, 
and that ‘the denunciations were much 
fewer than he pretends,” Tom. iii, p. 20. 
The documents which enabied the ex-secre- 
tary of the Inquisition to correct the exag- 
geration, must have put it in bis power to 
state the exact number. There is reason in 
what he says on this subject, that while in 
some instanves the priests were guilty, in 


others they might bo falsely accused from 
malice or from mistake on the part of the 
penitents; but did it not occur to him, that, 
on cither supposition, auricular contession 
and the celibacy of the clergy are calculated 
to have the most pernicions influence on pub- 
lic morals ? 2 Llorente, ii. 888, 840, 3844, 
8 Cabrera, Cronica de Don Filipe Sezundo, 
Rey de Mspana, p. 248. Madrid, 1619, folio. 
The house of Brunswick-Lunenberg was at 
that time divided into three branches. The 
person referred to in the text, Henry X., 
Duke of Brunswick, wasa determined toe to 
the Reformation. On the other hand, Mrnest, 
Duke of Lunenburg-Zell, whose descendants 
afterwards became electors of anover and 
kings of Hugland, was a zealous reformer, 
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fire and to penances, under the several designations of Lutherans, Faith- 
ful, and Huguenaos or Huguenots. So eager was the metropolitan city of 
Spain to signalise its zeal against heresy, that in 1571, not to mention 
other examples, an auto was held in it, at which two persons were burnt 
alive, and one in effigy, while no fewer than thirty-one were sentenced 
to different punishments as Lutherans. One of the two who perished 
in the flames was Doctor Sigismond Archel, a native of Cagliari in 
Sardinia. He had been arrested at Madrid in 1562, and after suffering 
for many years in the prisons of Toledo, had contrived to make his 
escape ; but his portrait having been sent to the principal passes of the 
frontier, he was seized before he got out of the kingdom, and delivered 
again into the hands of his judges. When the depositions of the wit- 
nesses were communicated to him, Sigismond acknowledged all that 
was laid to his charge, but pleaded that, so far from being a heretic, he 
was a better catholic than the Papists ; in proof of which he read, to 
the great mortification of the court, a long apology which he had com- 
posed in prison. He derided the ignorance of the priests who were 
sent to convert him, in consequence of which he was condemned to 
wear the gag on the scaffold and at the stake ; and the guards, envying 
him the glory of a protracted martyrdom, pierced his body with their 
lances, while the executioners were kindling the pile, so that he perished 
at the same tine by fire and sword. Though the greater part of the 
prisoners exhibited in the auto-da-fés of Granada and Valencia were 
Jews or Mahometans, yet Protestants suffered along with them from 
time to time ; among whom our attention is particularly fixed upon 
Don Miguel de Vera y Santangel, a Carthusian monk of Portaceli, as 
belonging to the convent in which the first translation of the Bible into 
the Spanish language was composed.? 

None of the provincial tribunals was so much occupied in suppress- 
ing the Reformation as those of Logrono, Saragossa, and Barcelona. 
In the numerous autos celebrated in these cities, a great part of those 
who appeared on the scatfolds were Protestants. But the chief employ- 
ment of the inquisitors in the eastern provinces consisted in searching 
for and seizing heretical books, which were introduced from the fron- 
tiers of France or by sea. In 1568 the Council of the Supreme addressed 
letters to them, communicating alarming information received from 
England and France. Don Diego de Guzman, the Spanish ambassador 
at London, had written that the English were boasting of the converts 
which their doctrine was making in Spain, and particularly in Navarre. 
At the same time advertisement was given hy the ambassador at 
Vienne, that the Calvinists of France were felicitating themselves on 
the signing of the treaty of peace between the French and Spanish 
monarchs, and entertained hopes that their religion would make as 
great progress in Spain as it had done in Flanders, England, and other 
countries, because the Spaniards, who had already embraced it secretly, 

1 Llorente, ii, 884, 356, 389, 2 Ibid. ii. 401, 411. Sce before, p. 92. 
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would now have an easy communication through Aragon with the Pro- 
testants of Béarn. From Castres and from Paris the inquisitor-gencral 
had received certain information that large quantities of books, in the 
Castilian tongue, were destined for Spain. These were in some in- 
stances put into casks of Champagne and Burgundy wine, with such 
address that they passed through the hands of the custom-house officers 
without detection. In this way many copies of the Spanish Bible, 
published by Cassiodoro de Reyna at Basle in 1569, made their way 
into Spain, notwithstanding the severest denunciations of the Holy 
Office, and the utmost vigilance of the familiars.! 

But the Inguisition was not satisfied with preventing heretical men 
and books from coming into Spain ; it exerted itself with equal zeal in 
preventing orthodox horses from being exported out of the kingdom. 
Incredible or ludicrous as this may appear to the reader, nothing can 
be more unquestionable than the fact, and nothing demonstrates more 
decidedly the unprincipled character of the inquisitors, as well as of 
those who had recourse to its agency to promote their political schemes. 
As early as the fourteenth century it had been declared illegal to trans- 
port horses from Spain to France. This prohibition originated entirely in 
views of political economy, and it was the business of the otlicers of the 
castoms to prevent the contraband trade. But on oceasion of the wars 
which arose between the Papists and Huguenots of France, and the 
increase of the latter on the Spanish borders, it occurred to Philip, as 
an excellent expedient for putting down the prohibited commerce, to 
commit the task to the Inquisition, whose services would be more effec- 

tive than those of a hundred thousand frontier guards. With this 
view he procured a bull from the pope, which, with a special reference 
) to the Huguenots of France, and the inhabitants of Béarn in particular, 
| declared all to be suspected of heresy who should furnish arms, muni- 
tions, or other instruments of war to heretics. In consequence of 
this, the Council of the Supreme in 1569 added to the annual edict of 
denunciation a clause obliging all, under the pain of excommunication, 
| to inform against any who had bought or transported horses for the 
use of the French Protestants ; which was afterwards extended to all 
who sent them across the Pyrenees, For this offence numbers were 
fined, whipped, and condemned to the galleys, by the inquisitorial tribu- 
nals on the frontiers, Always bent on extending their jurisdiction, the 
inquisitors sought to bring under their cognisance all questions respect- 
ing the contraband trade in saltpetre, sulphur, and powder? Philip, 
however, diverted their attention from this encroachment on the civil 
administration, by engaging them in the pursuit of royal game, Jerdi- 
nand the Catholic, availing himsclf of favourable circumstances, had 
added the greater part of the kingdom of Navarre to his dominions ; 
and Charles V., in a fit of devotion, had, by his testament, enjoined his 
son to examine the claim which the Spanish monarchy had to these 
1 Llorento, i, 477; ii. 892—394, 407. 2 Ibid. ii, 394—400. 
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territories, and, if it should be found invalid, to restore them to the 
original proprietor.’ So far from doing this act of justice, Philip in- 
tended to annex the whole of that kingdom to his crown. At his 
instigation Pope Pius IV., in 1563, issued a bull, excommunicating 
Jeanne d’Albret, the hereditary Queen of Navarre, and offering her 
dominions to the first Catholic prince who should undertake to clear 
them of heresy. With characteristic duplicity Philip professed to the 
French court his disapprobation of the step taken by his holiness, 
while, in consort with the Inquisitor-general Espinosa and the house of 
Guise, he was concerting measures to seize the person of the Queen of 
Navarre, and of her son, afterwards Henry IV. of France, with the view 
of carrying them by force into Spain, and delivering them to the Inquisi- 
tion. This disgraceful conspiracy, formed in 1565, was defeated only by 
the sudden illness of the officer to whom its execution had been intrusted.? 

The public is not unacquainted with the cruelties perpetrated by 
the Inquisition of Goa within the settlements of the Portuguese 
in the East Indics.* Similar atrocities were committed by the 
Spaniards in the New World, in which the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition was crected at Mexico, Lima, and Carthagena. At Mexico, in 
the year 1574, an Englishman and a Frenchman were burnt alive 
as impenitent Lutherans, while others were subjected to penances 
for embracing the opinions of Luther and Calvin* In the close 
of the seventeenth century, Louis Ramé, a French Protestant, was 
detained as a prisoner for four years by the inquisitors of Mexico ; 
and several natives of England and its colonies were forced to abjure 
their religion, and submit to rebaptisation.6 A splendid auto-da-fé was 
celebrated at the same place in 1659, at which William Lamport, an 
Trishman, was condemned to the flames, “for being infected with the 
errors of Luther, Calvin, Pelagins, Wickliffe, and Jobn Huss ; in a word, 
because he was guilty of all imaginable heresies.” He was the author 
of two writings, in one of which, to use the language of his indictment, 
“things were said against the Holy Office, its erection, style, mode of 
process, &c., in such a manner, that in the whole of it not a word was 
to be found that was not deserving of reprchension, not only as being 
injurious, but also insulting to our holy Catholic faith.” Of the other 
writing the procurator-fiscal says, “that it contained detestable bitter- 
ness of language, and contumelics so filled with poison, as to manifest 
the heretical spirit of the author, and his bitter hatred against the 
Holy Office.” On the day of execution, being desirous of testifying 
the readiness with which he met death, he was no sooner seated at the 
foot of the stake, and his neck placed in the ring, than he let himself 


1 Sandoval, Vida dol Emperador Don Car- 3 Dellon’s Account of the Inquisition at 


los V., tom. ii. p. S76. Goa. Lond, 1816. Buchanan's Christian 
2 Reeucil des choses mémorables avenues Researches in Asia, p. 140—165. 
en France, depuis l’an 1547, jusques A 1597, 4 Llorente, ii. 109. 


. 292. Mémoires Secrets de M. de Villorui. § Relation de Mons. Louis Ramé: Baker’s 
Pherae, chap. xxvii, art. 4. Llistory of the Inquisition, p. 368—394. 
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fall and broke his neck. According to the official report of the auto-da- 
fé, Lamport trusted “that the devil, his familiar, would relieve him,” 
and as he walked through the streets to the place of execution, con- 
tinued looking up to the clouds to see if the superior power he expected 
was coming ; but finding all his hopes vain, he strangled himself.’ 

The year 1570 may be fixed upon as the period of the suppression of 
the reformed religion in Spain. After that date, Protestants were still 
discovered at intervals by the Inquisition, and brought out in the auto- 
da-fés ; but they were “as the gleaning grapes when the vintage is 
done.” Several of these were foreigners, and especially Englishmen. 
The punishment of Burton and others produced remonstrances from 
foreign powers, which were long disregarded by the Spanish govern- 
ment. All that Mann, the English ambassador at the court of Madrid, 
could obtain, was a personal protection on the head of religion, while 
those of his retinue were compelled to go to mass ;? and having caused 
the English service to be performed in his house, he was for some time 
excluded from the court, and obliged to quit Madrid. The circumstances 
in which Elizabeth was then placed, obliged her to act cautiously ; but 
she wrote to Mann, desiring him to remonstrate with his Catholic 
Majesty against treatment so dishonourable to her crown, and so oppo- 
site to that which the Spanish ambassador received at London ; and 
intimating that she would recall him, unless the privilege of private 
worship, according to the rites of their country, were granted to his 
servants.’ At a subsequent period, the injury done to commerce by 
persecution obliged the government to issue orders that strangers visit- 
ing Spain for the purpose of trade should not be molested on account 
of their religion. The inquisitors, however, made no scruple of trans- 
gressing the ordinances of the court on this point, by proceeding from 
time to time against foreigners, under the pretext that they propagated 
heresy by books or conversation, Among many others, William Lith- 
gow, the well-known traveller, was in 1620 imprisoned and put to the 
torture at Malaga ;* and in 1714 Isaac Martin was subjected to the 
same treatment at Granada.? 

Of fifty-seven persons, whose sentences were read at an auto held in 
Cuenga in 1654, one only was charged with Lutheranism.’ In 1680, 
an auto-da-fé was celebrated at Madrid, in honour of the marriage of 
the Spanish monarch, Don Carlos IL. to Marie-Louise de Bourbon, the 
niece of Louis XLV. of France ; and as a proof of the taste of the nation, 
a minute account of the whole procedure on that occasion was published 
to the world, with the approbation of all the authorities, civil and 
ecclesiastical. Among a hundred and eighteen victims produced on the 


1 Auto General de la Fe celebrado en 4 Lithgow’s Travels, part x. 


Mexico, en 1059; Puigblanch, tom, i. pp. 85— 5 The Narrative of Martin’s Sufferings was 
87, 190, 192. published in English, and translated into 
2 Epistola Jo. Manni, Madr. 4 Nov. 1566; French, under the title of “Te Proces et les 
MSs. Bibl. Corpus Christi, No. exiv. 252, Soutfrunces de Mons, Isaac Martin. Londres, 
3 Strype’s Annals, vol. i, p. 543—644. 1723,” 6 Llorente, iil. 470, 
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scaffold, we mect with the name of only one Protestant, whose effigy 
and bones were given to the flames. This was Marcos de Segura, a 
native of Villa de Ubrique, in Granada, whose sentence bears that he - 
had formerly been “reconciled” by the Inquisition of Llerena, as a 
heretic who denied purgatory, but who, having relapsed into this and 
other errors, was again thrown into prison, where he died in a state of 
impenitence and contumacy.* 

Although upwards of sixteen hundred victims were burnt alive in the 
course of the eighteenth century, we do not perceive that any of them 
-were Protestants.? But the reformed faith can number among its con- 
fessors a Spaniard who suffered in the nincteenth century. Don Miguel 
Juan Antonio Solano, a native of Verdun in Aragon, was Vicar of Esco, 
in the diocese of Jaca. He was educated according to the Aristotelian 
system of philosophy and scholastic divinity ; but the natural strength 
of his mind enabled him to throw off his early prejudices, and he made 
great proficiency in mathematics and mechanics. His benevolence led 
him to employ his inventive powers for the benefit of his parishioners, 
by improving their implements of husbandry, and fertilising their soil. 
A long and severe illness, which made him a cripple for life, withdrew 
the good Vicar of Esco from active pursuits, and induced him to apply 
himself to theological studies more closely than he had hitherto done. 
His small library happened to contain a Bible; and by perusing this 
with impartiality and attention, he gradually formed for himself a 
system of doctrine, which agreed in the main with the leading doctrines 
of the Protestant churches. The candid and honourable mind of Solano 
would not permit him either to conceal his sentiments, or to disseminate 
them covertly among his people. Having drawn up a statement of his 
new views, he laid it before the bishop of the diocese for his judgment, 
and receiving no answer from him, submitted it to the theological 
faculty in the university of Saragossa. The consequence was, that he 
was seized and thrown into the prison of the holy tribunal at Saragossa, 
which, in the infirm state of his health, was the same as sending him to 
the grave. He contrived, however, by the assistance of some kind 
friends, to make his escape, and to reach Oleron, the nearest French 
town ; but after seriously deliberating on the course which he should 
pursue, he came to the resolution of asserting the truth in the very face 
of death, and actually returned of his own accord to the inquisitorial 
prison. On appearing before the tribunal, he acknowledged the opinions 


1 Joseph del Olmo, Relacion Historica del 
Auto General de Ie, que se celebré en Ma- 
arid este ano de 1680, p. 248. 

2 The last person who was cominitted to 
tho flames was a beata, burnt alive at Seville, 
on the 7th of November l78l.  Ilorente, iv. 
270. ‘I myself,” says Mr Blinco White, 
“saw tho pile on which tho last victim was 
sacrificed to human infallibility. Jt was an 
wuhappy woman, whom the Inquisition of 
Seville committed to the flames, under the 


chargo of heresy, about forty years ago, She 
perished ona spot where thousands had met 
the same tate. T lament from my heart, that 
the structure which supported their melting 
limbs was destroyed during the late conval- 
sions. It should have been preserved with 
the infullible and immutable canon of the 
Council of Trent over it, for the detes- 
tation of future ages.” Practical and In- 
ternal Evidence agaiust Catholicism, p. 122 
—123, 
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laid to his charge, but pleaded in his defence, that after long meditation, 
with the most sincere desire to discover the truth, and without any 
other help than the Bible, he had come to these conclusions. He 
avowed his conviction, that all saving truth was contained in the Holy 
Scriptures ; that whatever the Church of Rome had decreed to the con- 
trary, by departing from the proper and literal sense of the sacred text, 
was false ; that the idea of a purgatory and limbus patrum was a mere 
human invention ; that it was a sin to receive money for saying mass ; 
that tithes were fraudulently introduced into the Christian church by 
the’ priests ; that the exaction of them was as dishonourable on their 
part as it was impolitic and injurious to the cultivators of the soil ; and 
that the ministers of religion should be paid by the State for their 
labours, in the same manner as the judges were. ‘The tribunal, after 
going through the ordinary forms, decided that Solano should be 
delivered over to the secular arm, ‘he inquisitor-general at that time 
was Arce, Archbishop of Saragossa, the intimate friend of the Prince of 
Peace, and suspected of secret infidelity. Averse to the idea of an 
execution by fire during his administration, he prevailed on the Council 
of the Supreme to order a fresh examination of the witnesses. This 
was carried into execution, and the inquisitors renewed their former 
sentence. Arce next ordered an inquiry into the mental sanity of the 
prisoner, A physician was found to give an opinion favourable to the 
known wishes of the grand inquisitor ; but the sole ground on which it 
rested was, that the prisoner had vented opinions different from those 
of his brethren. ‘The only thing that remained was, to endeavour to 
persuade Solano to retract those opinions which had been condemned 
by so many popes and general councils, But this attempt was alto- 
gether fruitless. To all the arguments drawn from such topics, he 
replied, that money was the god worshipped at Rome, and that, in all 
the councils which had been held of late, the papal influence had 
decided theological questions, and rendered useless the good intentions 
of some respectable men. In the mean time, his confinement brought 
on a fever, during which the inquisitors redoubled their efforts for his 
conversion, He expressed himself thankful for their attention, but 
told them that he could not retract his sentiments without offending 
God and betraying the truth. On the twentieth day of his sickness, 
the physician informed him of his danger, and exhorted him to avail 
himself of the few moments which remained. “I aim in the hands of 
God,” said Solano, “and have nothing more to do.” ‘Thus died, in 1805, 
the Vicar of Esco. He was refused ecclesiastical scpulture, and his 
body was privately interred within the enclosure of the Inquisition, 
near the back gate, towards the Libro. His death was reported to the 
Council of the Supreme, who stopped further procecdings, to avoid the 
necessity of burning him in efligy.* 

1 Tlorente, iv. 127—133. Blanco White’s Practical and Internal Evidence against Ca- 
tholicism, p, 239-242. 
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Such are the details of the unsuccessful, but interesting, attempt to 
reform religion in Spain during the sixteenth century. Melancholy as 
the results were, they present nothing which reflects discredit on the 
cause, or on those by whom it was espoused. It did not miscarry 
through the imprudence or the infidelity of its leading friends. On the 
contrary, we have met with examples of the power of religion, of 
enlightened and pure love to truth, and of invincible fortitude, com- 
bined with meekness, scarcely inferior to any which are to be found 
in the annals of Christianity. To fall by such weapons as we have 
The fate of the Reformation 
in Spain, as well as in Italy, teaches us not to form hasty and rash con- 
clusions respecting a course of proceedings on which Providence, for 
inscrutable reasons, may sometimes be pleased to frown.? The common 
maxim, that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church,” was 
remarkably verified in the primitive ages of Christianity ; but we must 
distinguish what is eflected by the special interposition and extraor- 
dinary blessing of Heaven, from what will happen according to the 
ordinary course of events. In the nature of things, it cannot but 
operate as a great, and with multitudes as an insuperable, obstacle to 
the reception of the truth, that, in following the dictates of their con- 
science, they must expose themselves to every species of worldly evil ; 
and persecution may be carried to such a pitch as will, without a 
miracle, crush the best of causes; for, though it cannot eradicate the 
truth from the minds of those by whom it has been cordially embraced, 
it may cut off all the ordinary means of communication by which it is 
propagated. Accordingly, history shows that true religion has been 


1 The following words of a writer, whose 
knowledge of facts was not equal to his 
strong natural sense, express an opinion 
which is now not uncommon: “I believe it 
will be found, that when Christians have 
resorted to the sword, in order to resist per- 
secution for the Gospel’s sake, as did the 
Albigenses, the Bohemians, the French Pro- 
testants, and some others within the last six 
hundred years, the issue has commonly been, 
that they have perished by it, that is, they 
have been overcome by their enemies, and 
exterminated; whereas, in cases where their 
only weapons have been ‘the blood of the 
Lamb, and the word of their testimony, lov- 
ing not their lives unto death,’ they have 
overcome.” Christian Patriotism, by An- 
drew Fuller. The facts which have been 
Jaid before the reader will enable him to 
judge of the truth of the last part of this 
assertion. Nor is the first part less incorrect 
and objectionable. The truth is, that the 
Albigenses, &c. who resisted, were not ecter- 
minated ; while the Italian and Spanish Pro- 
testants, who did not resist, met with that 
fate. If the defensive wars of the Albigenses, 
&c. were unsuccessful, it ought to be reinem- 
bored that those of the Protestants in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Scotland, and the Low 
Countries, were crowned with success. Tho 
French Protestants were suppressed, not 


when they had arms in their hands, but 
when they were living peaceably under the 
protection of the public faith pledged to 
them in edicts which had been repeatedly 
and solemnly ratified. It is to be hoped that 
the public mind in Britain, much as has been 
done to mislead it, is not yet prepared for 
adopting principles which lead to a condem- 
nation of the famous Waldenses and Bohe- 
mians, for standing to the defence of their 
lives, when proscribed and violently attacked 
on account of their religion. They lived dur- 
ing the period of Antichrist’s power, and, 
according to the adorable plan of Providence, 
were allowed to fall a sacrifice to his rage ; 
but while the Scriptures foretell this, they 
mention it to their bonour, and not in the 
way of fixing blame on them, ‘It was given 
unto the beast to make war with the saints, 
and to overcome them.” Instead of being 
ranked with those who perisked in conse- 
quence of their having taken the sword with- 
ont a just reason, these Christian patriots 
deserve rather to be numbered with those 
who ‘through faith waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens, and 
others were slain with the sword,” all of 
whom, “having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promises, 
God having provided some better thing for 
us.” 
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not only excluded, but banished, for ages from extensive regions of the 
globe, by oppressive laws and a tyrannical administration. 

But we are not on this account to conclude that the Spanish martyrs 
threw away their lives, and spilt their blood in vain. They offered to 
God a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour. Their blood is precious in 
his sight ; he has avenged it, and may yet more signally avenge it. 
They left their testimony for truth in a country where it had been 
eminently opposed and outraged. That testimony has not altogether 
perished. Who knows what effects the record of what they dared and 
suffered may yet, through the divine blessing, produce upon that un- 
happy nation, which counted them as the filth and offscouring of all 
things, but was not worthy of them? Though hitherto lost on Spain, 
it has not been without all fruit elsewhere. The knowledge of the 
exertions made by Spaniards, and of the barbarous measures adopted to 
put them down, provoked many in other countries to throw off the 
Roman yoke, and to secure themselves against similar cruelties. In 
particular, it inspired their fellow-subjects in the Low Countries with a 
determination not to permit their soil to be polluted by the odious 
tribunal of the Inquisition, and consolidated that resistance which ter- 
minated in the establishment of civil Lberty, in connection with the 
reformed religion, in the United Provinces. While we bow with 
reverence to those providential arrangements which permitted the 
standard of truth to fall in one part of the world, we cannot but reflect 
with gratitude on the signal success vouchsafed to it in others. It was 
during the years 1559 and 1560 that the death-blow was given to the 
reformed religion in Spain; and during the same period the religious 
liberties of the Protestants of Germany were finally sccured ; the 
reformed church was regularly organised in the kingdom of France ; 
England was freed from Popery by the accession of Elizabeth ; and the 
cause of the Reformation, after struggling long for existence, attained 
to a happy and permanent establishment in Scotland, 
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CHAPTER VUL 


PROTESTANT EXILES FROM SPAIN. 


TxosE who have taken an interest in the preceding narrative will feel 
a desire to know something of the fate of those Spaniards who escaped 
the horrors of the dungeon and the stake by abandoning their native 
country. 

From the time that violent measures were first adopted to put down 
the new opinions, individuals who had incurred the suspicions of the 
clergy, or whose attachment to country yiclded to their fears or to their 
passion for religious liberty, began to quit the Peninsula, As the per- 
secution grew hotter, the emigration increased ; nor had it altogether 
ceased at the close of the sixteenth century. Some of the emigrants 
crossed the Pyrences, after which they sought out abodes in France and 
Switzerland ; others, escaping by sea, took refuge in the Low Countries 
and in England. : 

Antwerp was the first place in which the refugees were formed into 
achurch. The reformed opinions had been early introduced into this 
great mart of Europe, in consequence of the multitude of strangers who 
continually resorted to it, and the superior freedom which is enjoyed 
wherever commerce flourishes. It was to the merchants of Antwerp 
that the Spaniards were first indebted for the means of their illumina- 
tion ;* and they continued long to promote the good work which they 
had begun, by encouraging translations of the Scriptures and other 
books into the Spanish language.? Antonio de Corran, or Corranus, a 
learned native of Seville, was pastor of the Spanish church in Antwerp 
before the year 1568, when that city fell into the hands of the Duke of 
Alva, of sanguinary memory.’ After it recovered its liberty, the exiles 
returned to their former asylum, and enjoyed the pastoral labours of 
another native of Seville, Cassiodoro de Reyna, the translator of the 
Bible, who appears to have continued with them until 1585, when the 
city was again brought under the Spanish yoke, after a memorable 
siege by the Duke of Parma. During his residence there, he drew up, 

1 Seo before, p. 60. 
2 Testimony is borne to tho zealous liberality of the merchants of Antwerp, both by 
do Reyna and de Valera, in the prefaces to their translations into Spanish. 


§ MSS. of Archbishop Varker in the University Library of Cumbridge, No. exiv. 334, 
Strypo’s Life ot Grindal, p. 148. 
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‘SPANISH REFUGEES. 


for the use of his hearers, the Antwerp Catechism, which he published 
both in Spanish and French.? 

Previously to his settlement as Antwerp, de Reyna had resided at 
Strasburg, Frankfort, and other imperial cities, where he found a num- 
ber of his countrymen, whom he would willingly have served as a 
preacher. 
his leaning to the sentiments of Calvin and the Swiss churches, on the 
subject of the eucharist.2 On this account he retired to Basle, and 
meeting with a kind reception in that seat of literature, he finished his 
translation of the Bible, which had been his chief employ ment for 
several years.$ 

The Palatinate, and the dominions of the landgrave of Tesse-Cassel, 
opened a more hospitable retreat to the refugees than any other part of 
Germany. It was in Heidelberg that de Montes published that work 
which first laid open to the eyes of Europe the mysteries of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and the sufferings which his Protestant countrymen had 
endured from that inhuman tribunal ;* while a confession of faith in 
the name of the exiles from Spain, along with an account of their perse- 
cution, came from the press of Cassel.° 

France was happily in such a state as to offer a refuge to the Spanish 
Protestants, when driven from their native country. Many of them 
repaired to the city of Lyons, where ineans of religious instruction had 
been provided for them, as well as for their brethren who had fled from 
Italy. The French Protestants showed themselves uniformly disposed 
to sympathise with the Spanish refugees, contributed to their support, 
shared with them that degree of religious liberty which they happened 
at the time to enjoy, and admitted several of them to be pastors of 
their churches.’ It is gratifying to find the French synods also receiy- 
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But the German divines received him coldly, on account of 


1 Walchii Bibliotheca Theologica, tom. i. 
p. 463—464. De Reyna also published at Ant- 
werp, in 1588, a French translation of Chy- 
treus’s History of the Augsburg Confession, 
Ib. p. 328. Ukert, Luther's Leben, tom. i, p. 
282. 

2 Yechtii Apparatus ad Hist. Wecles. See. 
XVI, p. 305. In 1573, de Reyna published 
at Frankfort the Greek text of the Gospel 
according to John, with Tremellins’s Latin 
translation of it from the Syriac; to which 
he added notes of his own. Le Long. Bibl. 
Sacra, part. ii, vol. ili, cap. iv. sect. iv. § 11. 
edit. Masch. 

8 A copy of this Bible, preserved inthe public 
library of Bas sle, has the following inscription 
ju the handwriting of the translutor: * Cas- 
siodorus Reinius Hispanus Sispalcensis, in- 
clyte hujus Academie aluinnus, hujus sa- 
crorum librorum versionis Hispianice author, 
quam per integrum decenniuim chvbor: vit, 
etanxiliopientissimorum ministrorum hujus 
Keclesiv Basilvensis ex decreto pradentissim1 
Senatus typis ab honesto yviro Thoma Guarino 
cive Jasileensi excusam demum emisit in 
lucem, in perpetuum pratitudinis et observ- 
antiw meonumentum hune librum inclyte 


huic Academic supplex dicabat A. 1570, 
mense Junio.” Miscellanea Groningana, tom. 
lii. pp. 99, 100. 

4 The Heidelberg Catechism was also tran- 
slated into Spanish for their use. Gerdesii 
Plorileginm Libr. Rar. p. 77, edit. 1763. 

5 The Confession of the Spanish exiles was 
published in Spanish and German at Cassel 
iv 1001, And at the same time was printed 
a Brief History of the Spanish Inquisition, 
with an Account of the Spectackel (auto-da-fé) 
at Valladolid, 21 May 1558. Freytag, Adpa- 
ratus Litterarius, tom. iii, p. 196—z00. ‘The 
Confession was printed in German at Am- 
berg in 1611, by Joachim Ursin, who pub- 
lished at the same time LMispanicw Inquisi- 
tionis et Curnifiving Secretiora, Gerdesii Ilo- 
rilegium Libr, Rar. p. 56-—S87. Learned men 
ditfer as to the real author, who concealed 
himself under this fictitious name; some 
fixing on Innocent Geutillet, the author of 
Anti-Machiavel, and others on Michael Ber- 
inger. The materials of the work are chiefly 
borrowed trom that of Montanus, 

6 Sco before, p. 96, uote 4. History of the 
Retormation in Italy, p. 214—210o, 

7 Gaspar Olaxa, a Spaniard, was minister 
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ing into their communion Moors, who had escaped, along with the 
Protestants, from the Inquisition of Spain, and now abjured Maho- 
metanism under circumstances which rendered their change of religion 
less obnoxious to suspicion.? 

But it was in Geneva and England that the greater part of Spanish 
refugees found a safe harbour and permanent abode. As they were inti- 
mately connected with the Italian refugees who settled in these places, 
we shall, according to a former promise,? combine the affairs of both in 
the following narrative. 


~ As early as 1542, there was formed at Geneva a congregation of 


Italian refugees, which had the chapel of the Cardinal d’Ostie assigned 
to it by the council, and was under the pastoral inspection of Bernardino 
de Sesvaz.° Its meetings were, however, discontinued after a short 
time, probably by the removal of some of its principal members ; and 
they were not resumed until the year 1551. 

The person to whom its revival was chicfly owing was Galeazzo 
Caraccioli, whose life presents incidents which would excite deep in- 
terest in a romance.* He was the eldest son of Nicol-Antonio Carac- 
cioli, Marquis of Vico, one of the grandces of Naples. His mother was 
of the noble family of the Caratii, and sister to the cardinal of that 
name who was raised to the pontifical chair. At the age of twenty he 
married Vittoria, daughter to the Duke of Nuceria, who brought him a 
large fortune, and bore him six children. The Emperor Charles V., 
who was under obligations to the Marquis, conferred on his son the 
office of gentleman-sewer ; and the personal accomplishments of Gale- 
azzo, the uniform correctness of his manners, his affability, and the 
talents which he discovered for public business, led all who knew him 
to anticipate his gradual and certain advancement in worldly honours. 
Serious impressions, accompanied with a conviction of the errors of the 
Church of Rome, were made on his mind by Valdes and Martyr, at the 
time that the Protestant tenets were secretly embraced by many indi- 
viduals in Naples ; and his religious dispositions were cherished by the 
advices of that pious and elegant scholar, Marc-Antonio Flaminio.° 


of Castres, but deposed for fomenting dis- note; 4to edition. I have not met with the 
sensions in that church, before the year 1594. name of Sesvaz among the Italian reformers, 


Quick’s Synodicon, i. 172,188. Atasubse- andam inclined to suppose that Ochino, who 


quent period, Vincente Solera was minister 
of St Lo, in Normandy. Ibid. i. 509; ii. 241. 
In 1614, Juan de Luna and Lorenzo Fer- 
nandez, Spaniards who had abjured monach- 
ism and popery, obtained, on the recom- 
mendation of the Church of Montauban, 


peeuniary relief from the National Synod of 


Tonneins. Ibid. i.413—414. And in 1620, Ger- 
onimo Quevedo, who had escaped from the 
Inquisition, received a pension from the Sy- 
nod of Alez, to be continued at the discretion 
of the Church of Montpollier, Ibid, ii. 43. 

1 Ibid. i, 491—492. 

2 History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy, p. 236, 

3 Spon, Histoire de Geneve, tom. i. p. 290, 


arrived at Geneva in the course of the year 
1542, assumed that appellation for the pur- 
pose of concealment at the beginning of his 
exile. 

4 The Life of Caraccioli was written in his 
native tongue, by Nicola Balbani, minister of 
the Italian church in Geneva. I[t was tran- 
slated into Latin by Beza; into Wrench by 
Minutoli, and by Sienr de Lestan; and into 
English by Wilham Crashaw, 

§ Giannone says that Flaminio wrote a let- 
ter to Caraccioli, exhorting him to adhere to 
tho Reformation, which had been embraced 
by the Marchioness of Pescara and others, 
Vhe letter, rich with the unction of trne 
piety, is inserted in the Life of Caraccioli, 
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GALEAZZO CARACCIOLI. 169 


Having accompanied the Emperor to Germany, his acquaintance with 
the reformed doctrine was enlarged by conversation with some of the 
leading Protestants, and the perusal of their writings ; and his attach- 
ment to it was confirmed by an interview which, on his way home, he 
had at Strasburg with Martyr, who had lately forsaken his native 
country for the sake of religion. After his return to Naples, he endea- 
voured to prevail on such of his countrymen as held the same views 
with himself to meet together in private for their mutual edification ; 
but_he found that the severe measures lately resorted to had struck 
terror into their minds, and that they were resolved, not only to con- 
ceal their sentiments, but also to practise occasional conformation to the 
rites of the popish worship. He now entered into serious deliberation 
with himself on one of the most delicate and painful questions which 
can be forced on a person in his circumstances. What was he to do? 
Was he to spend his whole life in the midst of idolatry, in the way of 
concealing that faith which was dearer to his heart than life, and 
incurring the threatening, “ Him that confesseth me not before men, I 
will not confess before my Father and his angels?” Or, was it his duty 
to leave father, and wife, and children, and houses, and lands, for 
Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s? The sacrifice of his secular dignities 
and possessions did not cost him a sigh ; but as often as he reflected on 
the distress which his departure would inflict on his aged father, who, 
with parental pride, regarded him as the heir of his titles, and the stay 
of his family—on his wife whom he Joyed, and by whom he was loved 
tenderly—and on the dear pledges of their union,—he was thrown into 
a state of unutterable anguish, and started back with horror from the 
resolution to which conscience had brought him. At length, by an 
heroie effort of zeal, which few can imitate, and many will condemn, 
he came to the determination of bursting the tenderest ties which per- 
haps ever bound man to country and kindred. His nearest relations, 
so far from being reconcilable to the idea of his abandoning the Church 
of Rome, had signified their displeasure at the pious lite which he had 
led for some years, and at his evident disrelish for the gaieties of the 
court. Having no hope of procuring their consent, he concealed his 
design from them, and, availing himself of the pretext of business which 
he had to transact with the Emperor, set out for Augsburg, whence he 
speedily repaired to Geneva. The intelligence of his arrival at that 
place, and his abjuration of the Roman religion, while it filled the 
imperial court with astonishment, plunged his family into the deepest 
distress. One of his cousins, who had been his intimate friend, was 
despatched from Naples to represent the grief which his conduct had 
caused, and urge him to return, As soon as his refusal was known, 
sentence was passed against him, and he was deprived of all the pro- 


chap. v. and in Sehelhorn’s Ameenitates Ee- 1 Tis arrival in that city, in Juno 1561, 
clesiastica, tom. ii. p. 122-132; butit makes excited such surprise that he was at first 
no mention of the Reformation, suspected by some asaspy. Spon, i. 290, 
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perty which he inherited from his mother. At the risk of his life he 
went to Italy and met his father at Verona, where he remained until 
the Marquis went to the Emperor, and obtained, as a special favour, 
that the sentence pronounced against his son should not extend to his 
grandson. During his father’s absence, Galeazzo was waited upon by 
the celebrated Fracastoro, who used his great eloquence to persuade 
him to comply with the wishes of his friends, In the following year he 
met his father a second time at Mantua, when an offer was made to 
him, in the name of his uncle, now Pope Paul IV., that he should have 
“a@ protection against the Inquisition, provided he would take up his 
residence within the Venetian States ; a proposal to which neither his 
safety nor the dictates of his conscience would permit him to accede. 
All this time he had been refused the privilege of seeing his family ; 
and it was not until the end of the year 1557 that he received a letter 
from his wife Vittoria, earnestly requesting an interview with him, and 
fixing the place of mecting. Having obtained a safe-conduct from the 
government of the Grisons, he immediately set out for Lesina, an island 
on the coast of Dalmatia, over avainst his paternal castle of Vico ; but, 
on his arrival at the appointed place, Vittoria, instead of making her 
appearance, sent two of her sons to mect their father. He had scarcely 
returned to Geneva from this fatiguing and dangerous journey, when 
he received another packet from his wife, apologising for her breach of 
engagement, and begging him to come without delay to the same place, 
where she would not fail to meet him, along with his father and chil- 
dren. On his reaching Lesina the second time, none of the family had 
arrived ; and unable to brook further delay, he crossed the Gulf of 
Venice, and presented himself at his father’s gate. He was received 
with every demonstration of joy, and for some days the castle was 
thronged with friends who came to welcome him. But it behoved the 
parties to come at last to an explanation. Taking Vittoria aside, Gale- 
azzo apologised for not having imparted to her the secret of his de- 
parture, gave a full account of the reasons of his conduct, and begged 
her to accompany him to Geneva; promising that no constraint should 
be laid on her conscience, and that she should be at liberty to practise 
her religion under his roof. After many protestations of affection, she 
finally replied, that she could not reside out of Italy, nor in a place 
where any other religion than that of the Church of Rome was pro- 
fessed ; and further, that she could not live with him as her husband 
s0 long as he was infected with heresy. Her confessor had inculcated 
upon her that it was a damnable sin to cohabit with a heretic, and 
dreading the influence which her husband might exert over her mind, 
had prevented her from keeping her first appointment. The day fixed 
for his departure being come, Galeazzo went to take leave of his father, 
who, laying aside the affeetion with which he had hitherto treated him, 
and giving way to his passion, loaded him with reproaches and curses. 
On quitting his father’s apartment, he had to undergo a still severer 
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trial of his sensibility. He found his wife and children, with a number 
of his friends, waiting for him in the hall. Bursting into tears, and 
embracing her husband, Vittoria besought him not to leave her a widow, 
and her babes fatherless, The children joined in the entreaties of their 
mother ; and the eldest daughter, a fine girl of thirteen, grasping his 
knees, refused to part with him. How he disengaged himself he knew 
not ; for the first thing which brought him to recollection was the 
noise made by the sailors on reaching the opposite shore of the Gulf. 
He used often to relate to his intimate friends, that the parting scene 
continued long to haunt his mind; and that, not only in dreams, but 
also in reveries into which he fell during the day, he thought he heard 
the angry voice of his father, saw Vittoria in tears, and felt his daughter 
dragging at his heels. His return gave great joy to his friends at 
Geneva, who, in proportion to the confidence which they reposed in his 
constancy, were alarmed for the safety of his person. 

Painful as this visit had been to his feelings, it contributed to restore 
his peace of mind, by convincing him that he could entertain no hope 
of enjoying the society of his family except on the condition of renounc- 
ing his religion, After he had remained nine years in exile, he con- 
sulted Calvin on the propriety of contracting a second marriage. ‘That 
reformer, who took a deep interest in the character of his noble friend, 
felt great scruples as to the expediency of this step, but ultimately gave 
his approbation to it, after he had consulted the divines of Switzerland 
and the Grisons. Accordingly, the courts of Geneva having legally 
pronounced a sentence of divorce against Vittoria, on the ground of her 
obstinate refusal to live with her husband, he married Anne Fr emejere, 
the widow of a French refugee from Rouen, with whom he continued 
to live happily in a state of “dignified frucality. On being informed of 
this part of his conduct, we feel as if it detracted from the hich unsul- 
lied virtue which Galeazzo had hitherto displayed. His second mariage, 
though contracted according to the rules of the canon law, gave occa- 
sion of reproach to the keen adversaries of the Reformation ; but it 
did not lower him in the estimation of his acquaintance of either 
religious persuasion, By the citizens of Geneva he was all along held 
in the highest respect ; the freedom of the city had been conferred on 
him soon after his arrival among them ; a house was allotted to him by 
the republic ; and he was admitted a member both of the great and 
small council, Princes, ambassadors, and learned men, Popish as well 
as Protestant, who visited the city, regularly paid their respects to the 


“Marquis—a title which was always given him, though he refused to 


assume it even after the death of his father. Nothing gave greater 
offence to the papal court and the government of Naples than his 


choosing the see of heresy for his residence, It was probably with the 


view of removing this prejudice, and thereby procuring remittances 
from his patrimonial estate, that he consented, in the spring of 1572, to 


‘a proposal made by Admiral Coligny to take up his abode with 
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him ;1 but providentially he was prevented from removing to France so 
soon as he had intended, and thus escaped the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, which took place in Angust of that year. After residing five 
years at Nion and Lausanne for the sake of economy, he returned to 
Geneva, which he did not again leave until his death, which happened 
in 1586, in the sixty-cighth year of his age,? 

The first thing which engaged the attention of Caraccioli, after his 
settlement in Geneva, was the reorganising of the Italian congregation. 
Lattantio Ragnoni, a gentleman of Sienna, whom he had known at 
Naples, having arrived a few days after him, and given proofs of his 
orthodoxy and qualifications for public teaching, was persuaded by him 
to undertake the office of pastor to his countrymen.’ They accordingly 
recommenced their public exercises in the Magdalene church, which was 
assigned to them by the council.* Caraccioli himself became one of 
their elders, and by the respectability of his character, and the wisdom 
of his counsels, contributed more than any other individual to the per- 
manent prosperity of that church. In the close of the year 1553, they 


_ obtained a preacher of greater abilities in Celso Massimiliano, usually 


called Martinengo, because he was the son of a count of that name, in 
the territories of Brescia. He had entered into the order of canons 
regular, and having imbibed the reformed doctrine from Peter Martyr, 
preached it for some time with great boldness and eloquence ; but un- 
derstanding that snares were laid for his lite, he fled to the Valteline, 
whence he came to Basle, with the intention of proceeding to Eneland. 
By the importunities of Caraccioli he was induced to abandon his in- 
tended journey, and to undertake the pastoral charge of the Italian 
church at Geneva.’ On his death in 1557, Calvin exerted himself to 
procure for that flock the services of Martyr and Zanchi, who excused 
themselves on account of their engagements ; and it appears to have 
remained under the sole inspection of Ragnoni® until 1559, when they 
procured Nicola Balbani, who continued to serve them with much 
approbation nearly to the close of the sixteenth century.” It would 
seem that this situation was also held by Jean Baptiste Rotan, a learned 
man, who, on removing to France, incurred the suspicion of seeking to 
betray the reformed church by reconciling it to Rome.® 


1 On that occasion the Council of Geneva 
testified the strongest reluctance to con- 
sent to his departure. They promised to re- 
lease him from all public charges, and to sup- 
ply him with everything which he needed; 
while the Sicurs Rosct and Frane olfered him 
the use of theircountry houses, Fracxmens, 
extraits des Rogistres de Gendve, p. 44. 

2 Life of Galeacius Caracciolus, Marquis 
of Vico, passim, Giunnone, Hist. de Naples, 
liv. xxxii. chap. 5. Gerdesii Italia Reforma- 
ta, p. 104—112. Spon, i. 200. braymens, ut 
supra, pp. 16, '22, 24, 50. 

Life of Caracciolus, chap. xi. 
4 Spon. Ilist. de Genéve, tom. i. p. 290. 
§ Zanchii Wpist. ad Landgravium: Opera, 


tom. vii. p. 8. Spon, i. 299, 300. Life of 
Caracciolus, chap. xvii. 

6 It appears from a letter of Calvin that 
Lattantio Ragnoni survived Martinengo, 
Calvini Epist. p. 128: Opera, tom, ix, 

7 Sonebier, Hist. Lit. de Geneve, tom. i. p. 
115—116. “The Italian minister of Geneva, 
Balbani,” says Joseph Scaliger, ‘carrieda bar- 
rette (iv leather cap or cowl) in his breast, 
which he worein the pulpit, and put his hat 
over it When he preached; as all the other 
Genovese pastors wear sinall flat bonnets,” 
Secunda Scaligerana, voc. Barrette. 

8 Bock, ist. Antitrin, tom. ii. p. 665, 
Conf. Gerdesii Ital, Ref. p, 827-329. Sene- 
bier, i, 395. 
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ITALIAN CHURCH AT GENEVA. ile 
The peace of the Italian church was for some time disturbed by the 


Antitrinitarian controversy. Alciati, a military officer from Milan, and 
Blandrata, a physician from Piedmont, in the visits which they made 
to Geneva, privately disseminated their sentiments, which were adopted 
by Valentinus Gentilis, a native of Cosenza in Calabria, who had joined 
the Italian congregation. The celebrated lawyer Gribaldo, after differ- 
ing with Calvin, had taken up his residence at Fargias, a villa which 
‘he purchased in the neighbouring district of Gex, within the jurisdiction 
of Berne, from which he kept up an intercourse with the secret agita- 
“tors in Geneva. They had caused great uneasiness to Martinengo, who, 
in recommending his church to the care of Calvin, when he was on his 
death-bed, adjured that reformer to guard them against the arts of these 
restless spirits." In concert with Ragnoni, their surviving pastor, Cal- 
vin exerted himself in allaying these dissensions, and in 1558 drew up 
a confession of faith for the use of the Italian congregation. This was 
subscribed by Gentilis, under the pain of perjury if he should after- 
wards contradict it; but, encouraged by Gribaldo, he began again to 
spread the opinions which he had renounced, upon which a process 
was commenced against him, which issued in his expulsion from the 
city? 

The internal peace of the Italian church being restored, it continued 
to flourish, and gained fresh accessions every year by the arrival of per- 
sons from the different parts of Italy. All classes in Geneva, the 
magistrates, the ministers, and the citizens, vied with each other in 

their kind attention to the exiles from Italy, who were admitted to 
privileges, and advanced to offices, in common with the native inhabi- 
tants of the city. Nor had the republic any reason to repent of this 
liberal policy. ‘The adopted strangers transferred their loyalty and 
affections to Geneva; and among those who have served her most 
honourably in the senate, the academy, and the field, from that time 
to the present, we recognise with pleasure Italian refugees and their 
descendants. It is sufficient here to mention the names of Diodati, 
Turretini, Calandrini. Burlamaqui, Micheli, Minutoli, Butini, and 
Offredi, 

Individual Spaniards, who found it necessary to fly from the Inquisi- 
tion, had taken refuge in Geneva from the time that Egidio was thrown 
into prison at Seville.’ In 1557 additions were made to their number ;* 
and the persecution increasing during the two subsequent years, emi- 
grants poured in from all parts of the Peninsula.’ The council ex- 
tended to them the privileges which had been already granted to the 


2 Calvini Epistola, p. 128: Opera, tom. ix. pouvoit tous contenir.” Fragmens Biogra- 
2 Bock, Hist. Antitrin, tom. ii. pp. 427—443, phiques ct Llistoriques, extraits des Regis- 
466—472, Calvini Lpist. pp.160, 162. Spon, i, tres de Geneve, p. 2d. 
301—304. 8 Sce before, p. 95. 5 Ina letter dated Zurich, 10th June 1558, 
4 “Oct. 14,1557. On regoit 300 habitans lo Martyr writes to Utenhovius : ** Quin et His- 
méme matin; savoir, 200 Prangois, 50 An- pani, ac ii docti et probi vivi, turmatim Ge- 
plois, 25 Italiens, 4 Espagnols, &e.; tello- nevam confluunt.” Gerdesii Scrinium Anti. 
ment quo lantichambre du corseil ne les tom. ii. p. 673, 
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emigrants from Italy. It was Juan Perez, to whom his countrymen 
were otherwise so much indebted,! who first formed a Spanish church 
in Geneva.’ After his departure to France, they enjoyed the pastoral 
labours of de Reyna and others of their learned countrymen ; but as 
many of their members removed to England and other places, and as the 
most of them understood Italian, they adjoined themselves, before the 
close of the century, to the church which was placed under the charge 


of Balbani.® 


One of the most distineuished of their number, both in 
point of Jearning and piety, was Pedro Gales. 


While he taught Greek 


- and jurisprudence in Italy, he had fallen under the suspicion of heresy, 


and being put to the torture at Rome, lost one of his eyes. 


Escaping 


from prison, he came to Geneva about the year 1550, and was appointed 
joint professor of philosophy with Julio Paci, an Italian lawyer. Dur- 
ing an interruption of the academical exercises caused by the attempts 
of the Duke of Savoy on Geneva, Gales was persuaded to accept the 


rectorship of the college of Guienne at Bordeaux. 


But finding his 


situation unpleasant, in consequence of the civil wars which then 
raged in J’rance, and the envy of one of his colleagues, he left it, with 


the intention of repairing to the Netherlands. 


On his journey he was 


seized by some of the partisans of the League, and delivered first to 
his countrymen, and afterwards to the Spanish Inquisition, by whose 
sentence he was committed to the flames, after making an undaunted 


profession of his faith.’ 


He had made a large collection of ancient 


manuscripts, with annotations of his own, part of which was preserved, 
and has been highly prized by the learned.® 

England had the honour of opening a harbour to Protestants of every 
country who fled from persecution at the beginning of the Reformation. 
The first congregation of strangers formed in London was the Dutch or 
German, which met in the church of Austin Friars, under the superin- 


tendence of the learned Polish nobleman John a Lasco. 
lowed by the erection of French and Italian congregations. 


It was fol- 
As early 


as 1551 there was an Italian church in London, of which Michael 


Angelo Florio was pastor.’ 


1 Sce before, p. 95. 

2 Bez Icones, sig. li. iij.: comp. Spon, i. 
299, 

8 Jn the epistle dedicatory to his edition of 
the Spanish Confession of BPaith, Mberbardt 
von Retrodt says that, when he was at Ge- 
nevainJ581, he heard * Sign. Balbado” (Bal- 
bani) preach to a large congreyation of Jta- 
lians and Spaniards, ** in their own church,” 

4 Paci was the intimate friend of the leara- 
ed Peirese. Tiraboschi labours to show that 
ho returned to the Roman faith in his latter 
days; but his arguments are inconclusive. 

6 Meursii Athenry Batava-, 853. The Je- 
suit Andreas Schottus, unwilling to have it 
thought that a person of sueh erudition was 

ut to denth by the Inquisition, says: ‘It 
is reported that he was seized along with his 
wife by a military band, and expired in the 
Pyrenees.” Schotti Biblioth, lispunica, 612. 


On its restoration after the death of Queen. 


6 Cujas, Casaubon and Father Labbe have 
all extolled the learning of Gales. Colomesi- 
ana, Collection par Des Maizeaux, tom. i. p. 
612—O13. Bayle, Dict., art. Gules, Pierre. The 
person whom TI have called Pedro Gales in p. 
$7, was, Lam satisfied on reflection, Nicolaus 
Gallasius, or de Gallars, ono of the ministers 
of Geneva. 

7 Scrinium Antiqnarium, tom. ii. p. 674; 
tom. iv. p. 478. Florio is the author of an 
extromely rare work: ‘‘}listoria de la Vita 
e de la Morte de Villustriss. Signora Gio- 
vanna Graia, gia Regina cletta e publicata 
Ainyhilterra Con lVageinuto d'una doe- 
tiss. disputa...e nel’ Proumio de l’Authore. 
M. Michelangelo Florio Fiorentino, gia Pre- 
dicatore famoso del’ Sant’ Evangelo in piu 
cita d'Italia, et in Londra, Stampato appres- 
so Richardo Pitture, ne l’anno di Christo 
1607.” 
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Mary, Florio returned ; but, owing to some irregularity of conduct, he 
was not admitted to his former place, which was conferred on Jeronimo 
Jerlito." The most distinguished of its members were Jacomo Contio, 
better known as an addon by the name of Acontius, who was sus- 
pended for some time from communion, on suspicion of his being intfect- 
ed with Arian and Pelagian tenets ;? ‘his friend Battista Castiglioni, 
who had a place at court, and taught Italian to Queen Elizabeth ; 3A 
Julio Borgarusci, physician to the Earl of Leicester ;* Camillo Car doini, 
a Neapolitan nobleman, whose son was afterwards made governor of 
Calabria, as a reward for abjuring the Protestant religion,® and Alberi- 
cus Gentilis, who became professor of civil law at Oxford.* The 
foreign Italian congregation appears to have been united to the French 
in the course of the sixteenth century; but in 1618 the noted 
Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, preached in Italian 
at London, and had one of the family of Calandrini appointed as his 
colleague.’ 

There had been Spaniards in England from the time of Henry VIIL, 
whose first queen belonged to that nation. Her daughter Mary enter- 
tained them about her person, and their number greatly increased after 
her marriage to Philip IT. of Spain. . As several of them were converted 
to Protestantism, some writers are of opinion that they must have heard 
the Gospel preached in their native tongue during the reign of Edward 
VL® But it does not appear that the Spanish Protestants were formed 
into a congregation until the accession of Elizabeth. During the year 
1559 they met for worship in a private house in London, and had one 
Cassiodoro for their preacher. In the course of the followi ing year they 
presented a petition to secretary Cecil, and Grindal, Bishop of London, 
for liberty to mect in public. They had hitherto refrained, they said, 
“from taking this step, by the advice of persons whom they greatly re- 
spected, and from fear of giving offence ; but they were convinced that 
their continuing to do so was no less discreditable to the religion which 
they professed, than it was incommodious to themselves. Their adver- 
saries took occasion to say that they must surely harbour some monstrous 
tenets, detested even by Lutherans, when they were not permitted, or 
did not venture, to assemble publicly in a city where Protestants from 
every country were allowed this privilege. Some of their countrymen 
had withdrawn from their assembly, and others had declined to join it, 
lest they should suffer in the trade which they carried on with Spain, 

1 Strype’s Life of Grindal, pp. 108, 135. 6 Matteo Gentile, a physician of Ancona, 
History of the Reformation in Italy, p.155. left his native country for religion, accom- 
2 Bayle, Dict., art. Acoutius; addition in panied by his two sons, Alberico and Scipio. 


Fog. Trans, Gerdesii Ilist. Ref. tom. iii. The latter settled with his father in Germany, 
Append. No. xvi. Scriu. Antiq. tom. vii, p. and became as eminent a civilian as his bro- 


123. Strype’s Life of Grindal, p, 45. ther. Wood's Athen Oxon. vol. ii. p. 90, 
3 Bayle, wt supra. Gerdesii Italia Refor- Wasti Oxon. p. 217, edit. Bliss. Gerdesii Ital. 
mata, p. 166. Ref. p. 271—274. 
4 Strype' s Life of Grindal, p. 225. 7 Wodrow's Life of Robert Boyd of Trogh- 


§ Wood’s Fasti Oxon. col. 228. Ndit. Bliss. rig, p. 260; MS, inthe Library of the College 
Senebier, List. Lit. de Geneve, tom. ii. p. of Glasyow. : 
181. 8 Strype's Life of Cranmer, p. 246, 
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from their attendance on a private and unauthorised conventicle.” 
They added, “that, if the King of Spain complained of the liberty 
granted to them, they would desist from the exercise of it, and quit the 
kingdom rather than involve it in a quarrel with foreign states.”! The 
government was favourable to their application, and it would seem that 
they met soon after in one of the city churches, whose ministers, as 
stated in their petition, were willing to accommodate them. London 
was not the only place which furnished them with an asylum ; but in 
other towns both they and the Italians generally assembled for worship 
Along with the French emigrants.? With the view of counteracting the 
invidious and unfounded reports circulated against their orthodoxy, the 
Spanish Protestants in England drew up and published a confession ot 
their faith, which was adopted by their brethren scattered in othe 
countries? This document proves that the Spanish exiles, while they 
held the doctrines common to all Protestants, were favourable to the 
views which the reformed churches maintained in their controversy with 
the Lutherans respecting the eucharist.* 

The countenance granted by the government of England to Protestant 
exiles, and particularly to Spaniards, gave great offence to the Pope and 
to the King of Spain. It was specified as one of the charges against 


THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN, 


Elizabeth, in the bull of Pius V. excommunicating that princess. This 
drew from Bishop Jewel the following triumphant reply. Having 


mentioned that they had either lost or left behind them their all, goods, 
lands, and houses, he gocs on to say: “ Not for adultery, or theft, or 
treason, but for the profession of the Gospel. It pleased God here to 
cast them on jand. The Queen, of her gracious pity, granted them har- 
bour. Is it become a heinous thing to show mercy ? God willed the 
children of Israel] to love the stranger, because they were strangers in 
the land of Egypt. He that showeth mercy shall find mercy. But 
what was the number of such who came in unto us? Three or four 
thousand, Thanks be to God, this realm is able to receive them, if the 


1Strypo’s Life of Grindal, p. 47—4%, 
Strype’s Annals of the Reformation, i. 237. 

2 Besides the metropolis, the Dutch and 
French exiles scttled, and forsome time had 
churches, in Southwark, Canterbury, Nor- 
wich, Colchester, Maidstone, Sandwich, and 
Southampton. Strype’s Annals, i. 554. In 
1575, John Migrode was pastor of the Dutch 
chureh in Norwich. Dibl. Bremcensis, class, 
vi. p. 518. And in 1583, Mons. Mary was 
pastor of the French church in that city, 
Aymon, Synodes Nationaux des Eylises Re- 
formées de France, tom. i, p. 169. 

8 Gerdesius says it was published at Lon- 
don in 1559, Vlorilegium Libr. Rar. p. 87. 
edit. ann. 1763. Scrinium Antiq. tom. i, p. 
151. Vbe following is its title, as given in an 
edition with a German translation: *f Con- 
fession de Ve Christiana hecha por ciertos 
Vicles Espannoles, los quales buyendo los 
abusos de la Iglesia Romana, y la erueldad 


de la Inquisition de Nspanna, dexaron su 
patria, para ser recibidos de la Iglesia de los 
Vicles por hermanos in Christo. Anfenglich 
in Hispanisecher Sprachen besehrieben jetzt 
aber allen frommen Christen zu Nutz und 
Trost verteuchet, durch Eberhardten von 
Redrodt Miirstl. HLessischen bestalten Maupt- 
man tber I. ® G, Leibeuardiaim Schlos und 
Vostung Cassel. Gedruckt zu Cassel durch 
Willem Wessel, ]601." Svo. folior. 69. Frey- 
tay, Adpiaratus Litter. tom. iii, p. 190— 
200, 

4 Sco the extracts from the Spanish Con- 
fession given by Gerdesius, in his Serinium 
Antiguarium, tom. i, pp. 149,150. The same 
fact is confirmed by another publication ; 
“€ Anton. Corrani, dicti Bellerive, Bpistola ud 
Fratres Augustana Confessionis, data Ant- 
werpie, d. 21 Jannarii 1567;” which was 
peu’ in Latin, french, German, and Eny- 
ish, 
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number be greater. And why may not Queen Elizabeth receive a few 
afflicted members of Christ, which are compelled to carry his cross ? 
Whom, when he thought good to bring safely by the dangers of the sea, 
and to set in at our havens, should we cruelly have driven them back 
again, or drowned them, or hanged them, or starved them? Would the 
vicar of Christ give this counsel? Or, if a king receive such, and give 
them succour, must he therefore be deprived? They are our brethren ; 
they live not idly. If they take houses of us, they pay rent for them ; 
they hold not our grounds but by making due recompense. They beg 
ot in our streets, nor crave anything at owr hands, but to breathe our 
air, and to see our sun, They labour truly, they live sparefully ; they 
are good examples of virtue, travail, faith, and patience. The towns in 
which they abide are happy, for God doth follow them with his bless- 
ings.” Referring to the Spaniards who came to England in the reign 
of Queen Mary, the bishop thus contrasts them with their Protestant 
countrymen: “These are few, those were many ; these are poor and 
miserable, those were lofty and proud; these are naked, those were 
armed ; these-are spoiled by others, those came to spoil us ; these are 
driven from their country, those came to drive us from our country ; 
these came to save their lives, those came to have our lives. If 
we were content to bear those then, let us not grieve now to bear 
these.”? 

The Spanish monarch was not less indignant than his holiness at the 
asylum granted to his Protestant subjects. Not contented with perse- 
cuting them at home, he hunted them in every country to which they 
were driven, Large sums of money were appropriated to the maintain- 
ing of spies, and defraying other expenses incurred by that disgraceful 
traffic. In France and Germany, individuals were from time to time 
carried off, and delivered over to the Inquisition. Not daring to make 
such attempts on the free soil of England, the emissaries of Spain had 
recourse to methods equally infamous. They required the English go- 
vernment to deliver up the refugees as traitors and criminals who had 
fied from justice. Francisco Farias and Nicolas Molino, two respect- 
able members of the Spanish congregation, who had resided eight years in 
this country, were denounced by one of their countrymen who acted as 
aspy in London. In consequence of this, the Spanish ambassador re- 
ceived instructions from his court to demand of Elizabeth, that they 
should be sent home to be tried for crimes which were laid to their 
charge ; and to induce her to comply with the request, their names were 
coupled with that of a notorious malefactor who had lately escaped from 
Flanders. If these innocent men had not had friends at court who knew 
from experience to sympathise with the exile, they might have been 
delivered up to a cruel death.? To enable it to mect any future demand 


1 View of a Seditious Bull, in Bishop 2 Strype’s Life of Grindal, p. 109 ; Append. 
Jewel's Works. No, xiii. 
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of this kind, the English government adopted measures to obtain an 
exact account of all the members of the foreign congregations who had 
come from any part of the King of Spain’s dominions. 

In the year 1568, Corranus came from Antwerp, and undertook the 
pastoral charge of the Spanish congregation in London. Having been 
involved in a quarrel with Jerlito and Cousin, the ministers of the 
Italian and French congregations, who accused him of error and de- 
famation, the parties appealed to Beza, who referred the controversy to 

~ Bishop Grindal. The commissioners named by the bishop to try the 
cause suspended Corranus from preaching.? He appears to have been 
a man of a hot temper ;* but his Jearning recommended him to Secre- 
tary Cecil, by whose influence the suspension was taken off, and he was 
made reader of divinity in the Temple. When he went to Oxford at 
a subsequent period, some of the heads of colleges scrupled to receive 
him, on account of the suspicions formerly entertained as to his ortho- 
doxy ; but their objections were overcome, and he was admitted to read 
Jectures on theology in the university, as well as to hold a living in the 
Church of England. Though there is no evidence that Cypriano de 
Valera ever acted as a preacher in England, yet he took an active part 
in the affairs of the foreign churches. But his labours were chiefly by 
means of the press, in which respect he was more extensively beneficial 
to his countrymen than any of the exiles, He arrived in England soon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, and appears to have spent the re- 
mainder of his life chicfly in this country. After studying for 
some time at both universities,® he devoted himself to the writing 
of original works in Spanish, and the translating of others into 
that language. The most of these were published in England, where 

‘also his translation of the Bible, though printed abroad, was prepared 
for the press. It would seem that the circulation of the last-men- 
tioned work in Spain was much more extensive than we could have 
expected.” 


THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


1 Strype’s Life of Grindal, pp. 110, 111. 
In the year 1568, the Spaniards and the 
Italians who had been subjects of the King 
of Spain, amounted to about fifty-seven in 
Tarcen alone. Ibid. p. 185, 

2 Thid. p. 125—127, 147—149, 

8 When the sentence was intimated to him, 
he exclaimed, ‘It scems you English are 
determined to wave both a civil and ecclesi- 
astical war against the Spaniards ; a civil war 
by taking their ships, ano ccclesiastical in my 
person.” 

4 Strype’s Lifo of Grindal, p. 149. Wood's 
Athen« Oxon. vol. i: p. 578—581; Fasti. vol. 
i. p. 203. edit. Bliss. Ile diced in 1591, aged 
sixty-four. 

5 Riederer, Nachrichten, tom, iii. p. 482. 

6 Tho act of his incorporation at Oxford, 
21 Feb. 1565, bears that he was M.A. of 
Cambridge, of three years’ stunding. THe 
had obtained the degree of B.A. Cantab. in 
1559—1560. Wood's Pasti Oxon, vol. i. p, 10%. 


7 To his works already mentioned, the fol- 
lowing may be added, ‘* El Catholico Re- 
formado.” Antonii Libl. Lisp. Nov. tom. i. 
p. 261. “ Catccismo, que significa, forma de 
instrucion, &c. En casa de Ricardo del 
Campo, 1596.” This is a translation of Cal- 
vin’s Catechism, and was printed at the same 
press, and in the same year with Valera’s 
Spanish New ‘Testament. Riederer, Nach- 
richten, tom, iii, p. 475—t84. His Spanish 
translation of Calvin’s Institutions appeared 
in 1597. Gerdesii Florilegium Libr. Rar, p. 
55. he celebrated Diodati, in aletter to the 
Synod of Alencon, dated Ist May 1637, says: 
“The new Spanish transition of Cyprian de 
Vallera hath produced incredible ctlects in 
Spain; no less than three thousand copies 
having penetrated, by secret ways and con- 
veyances, into the very bowels of that king- 
dom. Let others publish the fruit of my 
Italian version, both in Italy and elsewhere.” 
Quick’s Synodicon, vol, ii. p. 418, 
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The influx of Spanish refugees into England ceased with the sixteenth 
century, though a solitary individual, who had found the means of illu- 
mination in his native country, flying from the awakened suspicions of 
the inquisitors, occasionally reached its hospitable shore after that 
period.* 

1 Ferdinando Texeda, B.D. of the univer- testant religion, came to England about the 
sity of Salamanca, having embraced the Pro- year 1623. Wood’s Fasti, p. 413. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EFFECTS WHICH THE SUPPRESSION OF THE REFORMATION 
PRODUCED ON SPAIN, 


TyRANNY, while it subjects those against whom it is immediately 
directed to great sufferings, entails still greater misery on the willing 
instruments of its vengeance. Spain boasts of having extirpated the 
reformed opinions from her territory ; but she has little reason to con- 
gratulate herself on the consequences of her blind and infatuated policy. 
She has paid, and is still paying, the forfcit of her folly and crimes, by 
the loss of civil and religious liberty, and by the degradation into which 
she has sunk among the nations. 

Other causes, no doubt, contributed to produce this melancholy issue ; 
but that it is to be traced chiefly to a corrupt religion, will appear from 
a general comparison of the condition of Spain with other European 
nations, and from an examination of her internal state. 

It is a fact now admitted on all hands, that the Reformation has 
ameliorated the state of government and socicty in all the countries 


into which it was received. By exciting inquiry and diffusing know- 


ledge, it led to the discovery and correction of abuses ; imposed a check, 
by public opinion, if not by statute, on the arbitrary will of princes ; 
generated a spirit of liberty among the people ; gave a higher tone to 
morals ; and imparted a strong impulse to the human mind in the career 
of invention and improvement. These benefits have been felt to a cer- 
tain degree in countries into which the reformed religion was only par- 
tially introduced, or whose inhabitants, from local situation and other 
causes, were brought into close contact with Protestants, But while 
these nations were advancing with diflerent degrees of rapidity in im- 
provement —acquiring free governments, cultivating literature and 
science, or extending their commerce and increasing their resourees— 
Spain, though possessed of equal or greater advantages, became station- 
ary, aud soon began to retrograde, It is impossible to account for this 
phenomenon from any peculiarity in her political condition at the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Italy was in very different cireum- 
stances in this respect, and yet we find the two countries nearly in the 
same condition, owing to their having pursued the same measures in 
regard to religion. On the other hand, the political state of Trance, at 
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the era referred to, was very similar to that of Spain. The nobles had 
been stripped of their feudal power in both countries ; the French par- 
liaments had become as passive instruments in the hands of the sovereign : 
as the Spanish cortes ; and both kingdoms were equally exhausted by 
the wars which for more than half a century they had waged against 
one another. But the bulls of the Vatican had not the same free course 
in France as in the Peninsula. The Reformation deposited a seed in 
that country which all the violence and craft of Louis XIV., a despot as 
powerful as Philip IT., could not eradicate ; and though persecution drove 
Arom its soil thousands of its most industrious citizens, yet, as there was 
no Inquisition there, literature and the arts survived the shock. The 
consequence has been, that, after coming out of the storms of a revolu- 
tion which long raged with most destructive fury, and being subjected 
to a military government of unparalleled strength, France still holds 
a place among the great powers of Europe, nor has she been en- 
tirely stripped of her liberties, though she has received back that 
family which formerly reigned over her with unlimited authority ; 
while Spain, after being long subject to a branch of the same family, 
and participating of all the effects of the revolutionary period, is now 
lying prostrate and in chains at the feet of a despot and his ghostly 
ministers. 

But the evils which Spain has brought upon herself, by her bigoted 
and intolerant zeal for the Roman Catholic religion, will appear in a 
more striking light from an examination of her internal state. 

The unsuccessful attempt to reform religion in Spain led to the per- 
petuation of the tribunal of the Inquisition, not only by affording a 
pretext for arming it with new powers, but by increasing the influence 
which it already exerted over the public mind. It became the boast of 
that tribunal that it had extirpated the northern heresy, and henceforth 
all true Spaniards were taught to regard it as the palladium of their 
religion. ‘This, if it did not entail the miseries of tyranny and ignorance 
in Spain, at least sealed the entail. To the superficial and egotistical 
philosophy, which is too often to be met with in the present day, we 
owe the discovery, that the Inquisition was no cause of the decline of 
the Spanish nation, inasmuch as it was merely the organ of the govern- 
ment. That the Spanish monarchs employed it as an engine of state, 
we have seen, and that it could not have tortured the bodies, or invaded 
the property of the subjects, without power conveyed to it by the state, 
is self-evident ; but it is equally true that it was in itself a moral power, 
and exerted its authority over the minds of both princes and subjects. 
When Macanaz persuaded Philip V. to lay restraints on the transmission 
of money to Rome, his holiness, by means of the Inquisition, not only 
drove the minister into exile, but forced his master to retract the law 
which he had passed, and, in a Ietter addressed to the Council of the 
Supreme, to confess that, led astray by evil counsel, he had rashly put 
his hand into the sanctuary. And to complete its triumph, the 
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enlightened Macanaz, while in France, was induced to write a defence 
of the Holy Office, which is appealed to by its apologists in Spain to 
this day." When at a recent period the Cortes wished to abolish that 
tribunal, they were made to feel that it had an existence independently 
of their authority, and a foundation deeper than that which mere laws 
had given it. ; 

But civil and religious despotism are natural allies. Though the In- 
quisition exalted the power of the pope above that of the king, and its 
advocates have sometimes had recourse to the principles of civil liberty 
to vindicate the restraint and dethronement of princes who proved re- 
fractory to the church,’ yet it all along yielded the most effective sup- 
port to the arbitrary measures of the government, and exerted its 
influence in crushing every proposal to correct abuses in the State, and 
stifling the voice of complaint. Under other forms of despotism, actions, 
or the external manifestation of liberal opinions, have been visited with 
punishment ; but in Spain every reflection on politics was denounced 
by the monks as damnable heresy, and proscribed in the sanctuary of 
conscience. 

Ever since the suppression of the Reformation, it has been the great 
object of the inquisitors and ruling clergy to arrest the progress of 
knowledge. With this view they have exercised the most rigid and 
vigilant inspection of the press and the seminaries of education. Lists 
of prohibited books have been published from time to time, including 
vernacular translations of the Bible,’ and the writings not only of 
the reformers, but also of Roman Catholics, who discovered the 
slightest degree of liberality in their sentiments, or who treated their 
subjects in such a way as to encourage a spirit of inquiry. A commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch by Oleaster, a member of the Council of Trent, 
and a Portuguese inquisitor, which had been several years in circula- 
tion, was ordered to be called in and corrected, because the author had 
ventured to depart from the Vulgate and the interpretations of the 
Fathers.* The commentaries of Jean Ferus, a French monk, who had 
availed himself of the learning of the Protestants, were censured as 
containing “the heretical sentiments of Luther ;” and for reprinting 


1 Puigblanch, ii, 12—21, Archicpiscopal Library at Lambeth, No. 


2 The treatise of the Jesuit Mariana, De 
Rege, et Regis Institutione, which was burnt at 
Paris by the hands of the common hangman, 
is well known to the learned. In the library 
of Lambeth there isa copy of the works of 
Charles I, with the corrections made on it by 
order of the Inquisition of Lisbon. Furious 
dashes of the pen appear across those pas- 
sayes in the prayers which refer to the Pro- 
testant religion. Deseribing a “ right mon- 
archy,” the British monarch had said, 
“‘where counsel may be in many, as the 
senses, but the supreme power cau be but 
in one, as the head.” The inquisitors have 
allowed this passage to stand; but over 
against it, on the margin, they have written, 
“If king, false; if pope, true.” Catal, of 


ccexxil. 

8 Tbe prohibition of Bibles in the Spanish 
language was crased from the index by an 
edict dated 20th Dee. 1782; and yet tho in- 
qnisition of Seville, by a general edict pro- 
mulgated Ist Feb, 1790, commanded all such 
Bibles to be denounced. This might be an 
oversight; but it is certain that the index 
still contains a prohibition of two books, 
upon this ground, that they point out the 
advantuges of reading the Scriptures. Nor 
wasit the intention of the Inquisition to give 
the Bible to the common people; and ac- 
cordingly it is printed in such a form as to 
confine it to the wealthy, 

4 Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom, i. p. 193 
—197. 
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them in Spain, Michael de Medina, guardian of the Franciscans at 
Toledo, was thrown into the secret prisons of the Inquisition, and was 
saved from the disgrace of making a public recantation, only by a prema- 
ture death.* Arias Montanus was under the necessity of defending him- 
self against the charges which the inquisitorial censors brought against 
his polyglot Bible, published under the patronage of Philip IL? Luis de 
Leon, professor of divinity at Salamanca, having written a translation 
of the Song of Solomon in Spanish, to which he added short explanatory 
notes, was confined for five years in the dungeons of the Inquisition ; 
and his poetical paraphrases of the Book of Job and other parts of 
Scripture, distinguished for their elegance and purity, were long sup- 
pressed.® 

The taste for theological studies, which had been produced by the 
revival of letters in Spain, survived for some time the suppression of 
the Reformation. It was cherished in secret by individuals, who, con- 
vinced that the Protestants excelled in the interpretation of Scripture, 
appropriated their writings in whole orin part, and published them as 
their own. The Latin Bible, with notes, by Leo Juda, and other Swiss 
divines, after undergoing certain corrections, was printed at Salamanca 
with the approbation of the censors of the press; but the real authors 
being discovered, it was subsequently put into the index of prohibited 
books. Hyperius, a reformed divine, was the author of an excellent 
book on the method of interpreting the Scriptures. Having removed 
from it everything which appeared to contradict the tencts of the 
Church of Rome, Lorenzo de Villavicencio, an Augustinian monk of 
Xeres in Andalusia, published that work as his own, not even excepting 
the preface ; and in consequence of the little intercourse which sub- 
sisted between Spain and the north of Europe, nearly half a century 
elapsed before the plagiarism was detected.? Martini Martinez was less 
fortunate ; for publishing a similar work, in which he exalted the 
originals above the Vulgate, he was subjected to penance, and pro- 
hibited from writing for the future.® Precluded from every field of 
inquiry or discussion, the divines of Spain addicted themselves exclu- 
sively to the study of scholastic and casuistic theology. 

The saine tyranny was extended to other branches of science, even 
those which are inost remotely connected with religion. All books on 
general subjects composed by Protestants, or translated by them, or con- 
taining notes written by them, were strictly interdicted. A papal bull, 
dated 17th August 1627, took from metropolitans, patriarchs, and all 
but the inquisitor-cencral, the privilege of reading prohibited books, 
Nicolas Antonio, the literary historian of Spain, was obliged to remain 
five years in Rome before he obtained this privilege, with the view of 


1 Simon, wt supra, p. 148—102. Llorente, 4 Lo Long, Bibl. Sacra, iii. 430—448, edit. 


iii. 86—88. Masch. Carpzovii Critica Sacra, p. 739. 
2 Rodriguez de Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, 5 Carl Friedric Stauudlin, Geschichte der 
tom. i p. 649—666. Theologischen Wissenschaften, tom, i, p. 
8 Antonii Bibl. Ilisp. Nov. tom, ii. p.45— 145. Riveti Opera, tom. i. p. 948, 
47. Geddos’s Prospectus, p. 87. 6 Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nov. tom, ii, p, 105. 
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finding materials for his national work.1 The Pontifical History of 
Illescas was repeatedly suppressed, and the author constrained at last 
to put his name to a work containing statements and opinions dictated - 
to him by others, and diametrically opposite to those which he had 
formerly given to the world.? While the native historians of Spain were 
prevented from speaking the truth, histories written by foreieners were 
forbidden under the severest pains, as satires on the policy and religion 
of the Peninsula. The consequence has been, that the Spaniards 
entertain the most erroneous conceptions of their own history, and are 
profoundly ignorant of the affairs of other countries.® 
Not satisfied with exerting a rigid censorship over the press, the in- 
quisitors intruded into private houses, ransacked the libraries of the 
learned and curious, and carried off and retained at their pleasure such 
books as they in their ignorance suspected to be of a dangerous 
character. So late as the beginning of the ciehteenth century, we find 
Manuel Martini, Dean of Alicant, and one of the most enlightened of 
his countrymen in that age, complaining bitterly, in his confidential 
correspondence, of what he suffered from such proceedings.* 
Universities and other seminaries of education were watched with the 
most scrupulous jealousy. The professors in the university of Salamanca, 
who appear to have shown a stronger predilection for liberal science 
than their brethren, were forbidden to deliver lectures to their students ; 
and similar orders were issued by Philip IT. to those of the Escurial, who 
were instructed to confine themselves to reading from a printed book.® 
Moral philosophy is too intimately allied both to religion and politics 
not to have excited the dread of the defenders of superstition and 
despotism ; and, in fact, the feeble attempts made in Spain to throw off 
the degrading yoke have chiefly proceeded from the teachers of that 
science. This accordingly gave occasion to repeated interdicts, besides 
processes carricd on against individuals. During the reign of Don 
Carlos IV., the prime minister Caballero sent a circular to all the 
universities, forbidding the study of moral philosophy, “because what 
his Majesty wanted was, not philosophers, but loyal subjects.”® Even 
natural philosophy, in its various branches, was placed under the same 
trammels, and the Copernican system is still taught in that country as 
an hypothesis. Medical scicnce is neglected ; and surgeons, before 
entering on practice, are obliged to swear, not that they will exercise 
the healing art with fidelity, but that they will defend the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin.’ 
The great events which distinguished the reign of the Emperor 
al Charles V., by awakening the enthusiasm, contributed to develop the 
1 Puigblanch, ii. 8366-434, 
2 Llorente, i. 475, 476. 
8 Sismondi, Hist of the Literature of the South, vol. iv. p. 124. 
4 Martini Mpist. pp. 32, 86: Schclhorn, Ergétzlichkeiten, tom. i. p. 685—690. 
5 Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. i. p, 365. 


6 Poblado's Letters, pp. 115, 358. 
7 Townsend's Travels, ii, 283. 
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genius of the Spanish nation ; and the impulse thus given to intellect 
continued to operate long after the cause which had produced it was 
removed, But the character of the degenerate age in which they lived 
was impressed even on the towering talents of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
and Calderon, and can be easily traced in the false ideas, childish 
prejudices, and gross ignorance of facts which disfigure their writings. 
With these master spirits of literature the genius of Spain sunk ; and 
when it began to recover from the lethargy by which it was long 
oppressed, it assumed the most unnatural form. Imagination being the 
only field left open to them, Spanish writers, as if they wished to compen- 
sate for the restraints under which they were laid, set aside the rules of 
‘good taste, and abandoned themselves to all the extravagancies of fancy, 
which they embodied in the most inflated and pedantic language. 
Although the natural talents of the inhabitants are excellent, there is 
at present no taste for literature in Spain. The lectures on experimental 
philosophy which Solano began to deliver gratis in the capital towards 
the close of the last century, though distinguished by their simplicity 
and elegance, were discontinued for want of an audience. Reading is 
unknown except among a very limited class. Every attempt to establish 
a literary magazine has failed, through the listlessness of the public 
mind, and the control of the censorship! And the spies of the police 
and the Inquisition have long ago banished everything like rational con- 
versation from those places in which the people assemble to spend their 
leisure hours.” 

In Italy the same causes produced the same effects. Genius, taste, and 
learning, were crushed under the iron hand of inquisitorialdespotism. The 
imprisonment of Galileo in the seventeenth, and the burning of the works 
of Gianonne in the cighteenth century,’ are suflicient indications of the 
deplorable state of the Italians during a period in which knowledge was 
advancing with such rapidity in countries long regarded by them as 
barbarous. When their intellectual energies began to recover, they were 
directed to a species of composition in which sentiment and poetry are 
mere accessories to sensual harmony, and the national love of pleasure 
could be gratified without endangering the authority of the rulers. To 
ennoble pleasure and render it in some degree sacred ; to screen the 
prince from the shame of his own indolence and effeminacy ; to blind 
the people to every consideration but that of the passing moment ; and 
to give the author an opportunity to exert his talents without incurring 
the vengeance of the Inquisition—is the scope and spirit of the Italian 
operat Later writers in Italy, whose productions breathe a fiery spirit 


1 It has been wittily said that in Madrid, 2 Townsend’s Travels, ii. 154, 275. Dobla- 
provided you avoid saying anything concern- do’s Letters, pp. 877, 380. 
i Lhe pe oe on re ooh ot ips) ch 8 Ancedotes Hcelésiastiques do ]'listoire 
pe ) lagging: anys ae <a pal Une aa do Royaume de Naples brulée & Rome en 
or the opera, orany other publicamusement, y705 pref. p. viii. Amst. 1738. 
or any one who is engaged in any business, i : ; ‘ 
you may print what you please, under the * Sismondi, History of the Literature of 
correction of two or three censors. the South, vol, ii. p. 290. 
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of liberty, were of the French, or rather revolutionary school, and afford 
no criterion for Judging of the national feelings and taste. 

In Spain the increase of superstition, and of the number and opulence 
of the clergy, has kept pace with the growth of ignorance. The country 
is overrun with clergy, secular and regular. Towards the close of last 
century it contained nearly nine thousand convents ; and the number of 
persons who had taken the vow of celibacy approached to two hundred 
thousand.t The wealth of the church was as disproportionate to 
that of the nation, as the number of the clergy was to its population. 

-The cathedral of Toledo, for example, besides other valuable ornaments, 
contained four large silver images, standing on globes of the same 
metal ; a grand massive throne of silver, on which was placed an image 
of the Virgin, wearing a crown valued at upwards of a thousand 
pounds ; and a statue of the infant Jesus, adorned with eight hundred 
precious stones. Six hundred priests, richly endowed, were attached to 
it ; and the revenues of the archbishop were estimated at nearly a hun- 
dred thousand pounds.? The sums which are extorted by the mendi- 
cant friars, and which are paid for masses and indulgences, cannot be 
calculated ; but the bulls of crusade alone yield a nett yearly income of 
two hundred thousand pounds to his Catholic Majesty, who purchases 
them from the pope, and retails them to his loving subjects. Equally 
great are the encroachments which superstition has made on the time 
of the inhabitants. Benedict XIV. reduced the number of holidays in 
the States of the Church, and recommended a similar reduction in other 
kingdoms. But in Spain there are still nincty-three general festivals, 
besides those of particular provinces, parishes, and convents ; to which 
we must add the bull-feasts,* and the Mondays claimed by apprentices 
and journeymen.? 

Commerce and all the sources of national wealth are obstructed by 
persecution and intolerance. But the evil is unspeakably aggravated 
when the greater part of the property of a nation is locked up, and a 
large proportion of its inhabitants, and of their time, is withdrawn 
from useful labour. Holland, with no soil but what she recovered from 
the ocean, waxed rich and independent, while Spain, with a third part 
of the world in her possession, has become poor. The city of Toledo is 

1 Townsend’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 233. Tho fessor will grant absolution to any one who 
city of Toledo, which contains 25,000 souls, does not possess it. Townsend, ii.171—172. 


has 26 parish churches, 38 convents, 17 hospi- Doblado’s Letters, p. 214. Dr Colbuch has 
tals, 4 colleges, 12 chapels, and 19 hermitages. given an account of this trafic. In 1709 a 


Medina del Campo consists of 1000 houses, 
and has 9 parish churches, 70 priests, 17 con- 
vents, and 2 hospitals. Salamanca contains 
8000 houses, and has 27 parish churehes, 15 
chapels, 580 priests, and 1609 persons under 
vows. Ibid. i. SU9—S63 5 11. 84. 

2 Ibid. i. 300— 311. Conf. Scaligerana 
Secunda, voc. Espagnols. 

3 For this bull, in Aragon, the nobles pay 
about six shillings and fourpence, the com- 
mon people about twoshillings andfourpence, 
Tn Castile it is somewhat cheaper. No con- 


privateer belonging to Bristol took a galleon, 
in which they found 500 bales of these pre- 
cious goods, containing each 16 reams, and 
amounting in all to 854,000 bulls. Captain 
Dampicr says he carcened his ship with 
them. 

4 These disgraceful spectacles are counte- 
nanced by the clergy, and a priest is always 
in attendance to administer the sacrament 
to the matadors who may be mortally 
wounded. 

5 Townsend, i. 350; ii, 233—235, 
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reduced to an eighth part of its former population ; the monks remain, 
but the citizens have fled. Every street in Salamanca swarms with 
sturdy beggars and vagabonds able to work; and this is the case wher- 
ever the clergy, convents, and hospicios are numerous. With a soil 
which, by its extent and fertility, is capable of supporting an equal 
mwnber of inhabitants, the population of Spain is not half that of 
France. 

The effects produced on the national character and morals are still 
more deplorable. Possessing naturally some of the finest qualities by 
which a people can be distinguished—generous, feeling, devoted, con- 
stant—the Spaniards became cruel, proud, reserved, and jealous. The 
revolting spectacles of the auto-da-fé, continued for so long a period, 
could not fail to have the most hardening influence on their feelings. 
In Spain, as in Italy, religion is associated with crime, and protected by 
its sanctions, Thieves and prostitutes have their images of the Virgin, 
their prayers, their holy water, and their confessors. Murderers find a 
sanctuary in the churchesand convents. Crimes of the blackest character 
are left unpunished in consequence of the immunities granted to the 
clergy.? Adultery is common, and those who live habitually in this vice 
find no difficulty in obtaining absolution, The cortejos or male para- 
mours, like the czcisbev in Italy, appear regularly in the family circle. 
In great citics the canons of cathedrals act in this character, and the 
monks in villages. The parish priests live almost universally in con- 
cubinage, and all that the more correct bishops require of them is, that 
they do not keep their children in their own houses. Until they begin 
to look towards a mitre, few of the clergy think of preserving decorum 
in this matter.’ 

The dramatical pieces composed by their most celebrated writers, 
and acted on the stage with the greatest applause, demonstrate the ex- 
tent to which the principles of morality have been injured by fanaticism 
and bigotry. In one of them,‘ after the hero has plotted the death of 
his wife, and accomplished that of his parents, Jesus Christ is repre- 
sented as descending from heaven to effect his salvation by means of a 
miracle. In another,’ an incestuous brigand and professed assassin 
preserves, in the midst of his crimes, his devotion for the cross, at the 
foot of which he was born, and the impress of which he bears on his 
breast. He crects a cross over each of his victims; and being at last 
slain, God restores him to life in order that a saint might receive his 
confession, and thus secure his admission into heaven, In another 


1 Cogan mentions that he was one day Jew.” Philosophical Treatiso on the Pas- 


walking in the streets of London with a 
young lady from Portuyal, about nine years 
of age, a Protestant, and of a mild compas- 
sionate disposition. Seeing a crowd collected 
round a pile of figots on tire, he expressed 
an anxiety to know the cause, upon which 
the youny lady replicd without any emotion, 
“Tt is only some people guing to burn o 


sions, note L. 

2 Sismondi, Hist. of the Lit. of the South, 
vol, iii. 404; iv. 6, 7, 18. Townsend's Travels, 
993, 808. Doblado’s Letters, p. 222. 

3 Townscend’s Travels, i. 147—151. 
lado's Letters, p. 220, 

4 The Animal profita, by Lope de Vega, 

5 ‘The Devocion de lu Cruz, by Calderon, 
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piece,’ Alfonso VI. receives the capitulation of the Moors of Toledo, 
and, in the midst of his court and knights, swears to maintain their 
religious liberties, and to leave for their worship the largest mosque in 
the city. During his absence, Constance his queen violates the treaty, 
and places the miraculous image of the Virgin in the mosque. Alfonso 
is highly indignant at this breach of faith, but the Virgin surrounds 
Constance with a crown of glory, and convinces the king, to the great 
delight of the spectators, that it is an unpardonable sin to keep faith 
with heretics. ‘To give one instance more ; in another picce,? the hero, 
while leading the most abandoned life, is represented as adhering to the 
true faith, and thus meriting the protection of St Patrick, who follows 
him as his good genius to inspire him with repentance. When about 
to commit a murder, in addition to numbers which he had already per- 
petrated, he is converted by an apparition of himself, and exclaims, 
“What atonement can be made for a life spent in crime?” to which a 
voice of celestial music replies, “Purgatory.” He is then directed into 
St Patrick’s Purgatory, and at the end of afew days comes out pardoned 
and purified. Still more precious specimens of religious absurdity and 
fanaticism might have been given from the autos sacramentales, a species 
of composition which continued to be popular till a late period, and has 
employed the pens of the most celebrated writers in Spain. 

The Italians are bound to religion chiefly by the ties of interest and 
pleasure. The Spaniards are naturally a grave people ; their devotional 
feelings are strong ; and had they lived under a free government, they 


would have welcomed a purer worship, when, after a long period of 


ignorance, it was unveiled to their eyes, and might have proved its most 
enthusiastic and constant admirers.$ But their minds have been sub- 
jugated and their feelings perverted by a long course of debasing slavery. 
As to religion, the inhabitants of Spain are now divided into two 
classes, bigots and dissemblers. There is no intermediate class. Under 
such an encroaching system of faith as that of the Church of Rome, 
which claims a right of interference with almost every operation of the 
human mind, the prohibition of all dissent from the established religion 


is a restraint sufliciently painful. But this is the least evil. Every 


Spaniard who disbelieves the public creed is constrained to profess him- 
self to be what he is not, under the pain of losing all that he holds dear 
on earth. What with masses, and confessions, and festivals, and pro- 
cessions, and bowing to crosses and images, and purchasing pardons, 
and contributing to deliver souls from purgatory, he is every day, and 
every hour of the day, under the necessity of giving his countenance to 
what he detests ag a Christian, or loathes as the cause of his country’s 
degradation. It is not enough that he contrives to avoid going to 
church or chapel: the idol presents itself to him abroad and at home, 


1 The Virgen del Sagrario, by the same author. 

2 The Purgatorio de San Patricio, by the same anthor. 

3 Si ’Hspagnol estoit libro, il embrasseroit fort la Religion, au prix de J’Italien.” 
Scaligerana Secunda, voe. Italicns. 
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in the tavern and in the theatre. He cannot turn a corner without 
being in danger of hearing the sound of the hand-bell which summons 
him to kneel in the mud, till a priest, who is carrying the consecrated 
host to some dying person, has moved slowly in his sedan chair from 
one end of the street to the other. If he dine with a friend, the passing 
bell is no sooner heard than the whole party rise from table and wor- 
ship. If he go to the theatre, the military guard at the door, bya well- 
known sound of his drum, announces the approach of a procession, upon 
which “Su Magestad ! Dios, Dios !” resounds through the house ; the 
play is instantly suspended, and the whole assembly, actors and spec- 
tators, fall on their knees, in which attitude they remain until the sound 
of the bell has died away, when the amusement is resumed with fresh 
spirit. He has scarcely returned to his inn, when a friar enters, bear- 
ing a large lantern with painted glass, representing two persons en- 
veloped with flames, and addresses him, “The holy souls, brother ! 
Remember the holy souls.”? 

Religion in its purity is calculated to soothe and support the mind 
under the unavoidable calamities of life ; but when perverted by super- 
stition it aggravates every evil to which men are exposed, by fostering 
delusive confidence, and leading to the neglect of those natural means 
which tend to avert danger or alleviate distress. In Spain every city, 
every profession, and every company of artisans, has its tutelary saint, 
on whose miraculous interposition the utmost reliance is placed. The 
merchant, when he embarks his goods for a foreign country, instead of 
insuring them against the dangers of the sea in the ordinary way, seeks 
for security by paying his devotions at the shrine of the saint under 
whose protection the vessel sails. There is scarcely a disease affecting 
the human body which is not submitted to the healing power of some 
member of the calendar. So late as 1801, when the yellow fever pre- 
vailed in Seville, the civil authorities, instead of adopting precautionary 
measures for abating the violence of that pestilential malady, applied to 
the archbishop for the solemn prayers called /togativas ; and not trust- 
ing to these, they resolved to carry in procession a fragment of the truc 
cross, preserved in the cathedral of Seville, which had formerly chased 
away an army of locusts, together with a large wooden crucifix, which, 
in 1649, had arrested the progress of the plague. The inhabitants 
flocked to the church ; and the consequence was, that the heat, fatigue, 
and anxiety of a whole day spent in this ridiculous ceremony, increased 
the disease in a tenfold proportion.? 

Popery, by the false light and repulsive form in which it represents 
Christianity, tends naturally to produce deism and irreligion, In 
France, where a certain degree of liberty was enjoyed, it led at first to 
the covert dissemination and afterwards to the bold avowal of infidel 
opinions, by those who had the greatest influence over the public mind. 


1 Doblado’s Letters, pp, 8—14, 169. Towns- 2 Townsend, i. 152—154. Doblado, pp. 
end's Travols, i. 330. 195—199, 316—318, 
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Tn countries where a rigid system of police, civil and ecclesiastical, has 
been kept up, its operation has been different, but not less destructiv € 
to national character and the real interests of religion. The great body 
of the unbelievers, anxious only for present enjoyment, and regarding 
religion in no other light than as an engine of state, have made no 
seruple of fostering the popular credulity, that they ‘might share its 
fruits ; while those of more generous and independent spirit, writhing 
under’ the degrading yoke, have given way to irritation of feeling, and, 
confounding ‘Christianity with an intolerant superstition, cherish the 
desperate hope that religion, in all its forms, will one day be swept 
from the earth, as the support of tyranny and the bane of human 
happiness, It is well known that the Italian clergy have for a long 
time given the most unequivocal proofs that they disbelieve those doc- 
trines, and feel indifferent to those rites, from which they derive their 
maintenance and wealth.1 We were formerly aware that the principles 
of irreligion were widely diffused among the reading classes in Spain ; 
but more ample information, furnished by recent events, has disclosed 
the fact, that this evil is not confined to the laity, and that infidelity is 
as common among the educated Spanish clergy as vice is among the 
vulgar crowd of priests. There is a lightness attached to the character 
of the Italians, which, together with the recollection that they have been 
the chief instruments of enslaving the Christian world, disposes us to 
turn away from the manifestations of their irreligion with feelings of 
contempt. But such is the native dignity of the Spanish character, and 
its depth of feeling, that we dwell with a mixed emotion of pity and 
awe on the ravages which infidelity is making on so noble a structure. 
Who can read the following description by a Spaniard without the 
strongest sympathy for such of his countrymen as are still in that “gall 
of bitterness and bond of iniquity” from which he was so happily 
rescued! ‘Where there is no liberty, there can be no discrimination, 
The ravenous appetite, raised by a forced abstinence, makes the mind 
gorge itself with all sorts of food. I suspect I have thus imbibed some 
false and many crude notions from my French masters, But my cir- 
cumstances preclude the calm and dispassionate examination which the 
subject deserves, Exaspcrated by the daily necessity of external sub- 
mission to doctrines and persons I detest and despise, my soul over- 
flows with bitterness. ThoughI acknowledze the advantages of modera- 
tion, none being used tow ards me, I practise none, and in spite of my 
better judement learn to be a fanatic on my own side. Pretenetine 
studious retirement, I have fitted up a small room to which none but 


1 An English gentleman who had resided retired, a young monk, who had supported 


long in Italy, and obtained lodgings in a con- 
vent, was frequently enyaged in friendly 
discussions with the most intelligent indivi- 
duals of the house on the points of difference 
between the Churches of Rome and Wngland. 
On the termination of one of these disputes, 
after tho greater part of the company had 


the tenets of his church with great ability, 

turning to his English guest, asked him, ifhe 
really believed what he had been defending. 
On his answering seriously in the afirmative, 
the monk exclaimed, Allor lei erede pin eke tut- 
to il convento—*' Then, siv, you believe more 
than all the convent.’ Doblado’s Letters, 476. 
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confidential friends find admission. There lie my prohibited books in 
perfect concealment, in a well-contrived nook under a staircase. The 
Breviary alone, in its black binding, clasps, and gilt leaves, is kept upon 
the table, to check the doubts of any chance intruder.”? The same 
person writes at a subsequent period; “The confession is painful in- 
deed, yet due to religion itself—I was bordering on atheism. If my 
case were singular, if my knowledge of the most enlightened classes of 
Spain did not furnish me with a multitude of sudden transitions from 
sincere faith and piety to the most outrageous infidelity, I would sub- 
mit to the humbling conviction that either weakness of judgment or 
fickleness of character had been the only source of my errors. But 
though Iam not at liberty to mention individual cases, I do attest, 
from the most certain knowledge, that the history of my own mind is, 
with little variation, that of a great portion of the Spanish clergy. The 
fact is certain; I make no individual charge ; every one who comes 
within the description may still wear the mask, which no Spaniard can 
throw off without bidding an eternal farewell to his country.”? 


It is evident from this slight sketch that there are many and power- 
ful obstacles to the regeneration of Spain. Superstition is interwoven 
with her national habits and feelings ; and civil and spiritual despotism 
are bound together by an indissoluble league, while they find a powerful 
auxiliary in the depraved morals of the people; for liberty has not a 
greater enemy than licentiousness, and an immoral people can neither 
preserve their freedom when they have it, nor regain it after it has been 
lost. But what augurs worse than perhaps anything else for Spain is, 
that it does not possess a class of persons animated by the spirit of that 
reformation to which the free states of Europe chiefly owe their political 
privileges. Infidelity and scepticism, besides weakening the moral 
energies of the human mind, have a tendency to break up the natural 
alliance which subsists between civil and religious liberty. Those who 
are inimical or indifferent to religion cannot be expected to prove the 
firm and uncompromising friends of that liberty which has religion for 
its object. They love it not for itself, and cannot be prepared to make 
all sacrifices for its sake. Thus, when tyranny takes the field, brandish- 
ing its two swords, the right arm of liberty is found to be palsied. The 
irreligious or sceptical principles of those who have been called Liberals 
must always excite a strong and well-grounded prejudice against their 
schemes. Jf they demand a reform in the state, the defenders of abuse 
have only to raise against them the ery of impicty. Bigots and hypo- 
crites are furnished with a plausible pretext for putting them down. 
And good men, who may be convineed of the corruptions which adhere 
to both church and state, and might be willing to co-operate in remoy- 
ing them, are deterred from joining in the attempt, by the apprehension 


1 Doblado’s Letters, p. 134 ; comp. p. 112—113. is 
2 Blanco White's Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism, p. 7—12: comp. 
p. 129—134, 
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that it may lead to the overthrow of all religion. It is not difficult to 
trace the operation of all these causes in defeating the struggles for 
liberty which have been made within these few years in Italy and the 
Peninsula. 

But may we not cherish better hopes, as the result of those events 
which have recently induced the more enlightened portion of the 
Spanish nation to turn their eyes to Britain instead of France, from 
which they formerly looked for instruction and relief? Let us hope 
that those individuals who have taken refuge in this country, and 
whose conduct has shown that they are not unworthy of the reception 
they have met with, will profit by their residence among us ; that any 
of them who, from the unpropitious circumstances in which they were 
placed, may have formed an unfavourable opinion of Christianity, will 
find their prejudices dissipated in the free air which they now breathe ; 
that what is excellent in our religion, as well as our policy, will recom- 
mend itself to their esteem ; and that, when Providence shall open an 
honourable way for their returning to their native country, they will 
assist in securing to it a constitution, founded on the basis of rational 
liberty, in connection with a religion purified from those errors and 
corruptions which have wrought so much woe to Spain—which have 
dried up its resources, cramped and debased its genius, lowered its 
native dignity of character, and poisoned the fountains of its domestic 
and social happiness. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


DEDICATION BY FRANCISCO DE ENZINAS OF HIS SPANISH TRANSLATION OF 
TRE NEW ‘l'esTAMENT.2 


To the Puissant Monarch Charles V., ever August Emperor, King of Spain, &c, 
Francisco de Enzinas wishes Grace, Health, and Peace. 


Sacred Majesty,—Many and various opinions have been broached in our day, 
as to the expediency of translating the Scriptures into the vulgar tongues ; and 
how opposite soever they are to each other, they argue equal zcal for Christianity, 
and proceed upon reasonings sufliciently probable. For my own part, without 
meaning to condemn those of different sentiments, I have espoused the side of 
them who conccive that such translations, were they executed by learncd men of 
mature judgment and great skill in the several languages, would mightily advance 
the interest of the Christian Republic, by affording both instruction to the illiterate, 
and comfort to the well-informed, who delight to hear in their own language the 
discourses of Jesus and his Apostles concerning those mystevies of our redemption 
from which our souls derive salvation and comfort. But, with the view of at once 
satisfying those who think differently, and of showing that this undertaking is 
neither new nor dangerous, I am anxious to state to your Majesty, in a few words, 
the reasons which have induced me to commence this work. And this I do under 
asense of the duty which I owe to your Majesty, who is not only the highest minis- 
ter of God in temporal things, and the greatest monarch in Christendom, but also 
my king and lord, to whom | am bound, as a vassal, to give account of my leisure 
and my busy hours ; and who is, to speak the truth, in what regards religion, a 
diligent overseer, and zealous for the honour of Jesus Christ and the spiritual in- 
terests of his kingdom. 

There are three reasons, sacred Majesty, which havo induced mo to undertako 
this work. 

First, in reading the Acts of the Apostles, I find that, when the Jews and Gen- 
tiles were exerting all their powers against the kingdom of Christ, which then began 
to prosper, and when they were unable to impede it on account of the great miracles 
which Peter and the other Apostles performed, and the heavenly doctrines which 
they taught, they laid hold of St Peter and St John, and consulted what measures 
they should pursue towards them and this new religion. After various opinions 
had been given, Gamalicl, the teacher of St Paul, and the most honoured of the 
assembly, arose. He told them that they ought to be cautious in this affair, as it 
was one of great importance ; and produced several examples of persons who had 
lately formed sects and taught new doctrines, but had in a short time perished 
along with the tenets they inculeated. After some discourse, he eoneluded in this 
manner: In fine, my opinion is, that you should let these men alone, and permit 
them to do as they please ; for if this doctrine of theirs be new, or of the world, or 


1 Translated from the original, printed at Antworp in 1548, 
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the invention of men pleased with novelty, then it and they will soon perish. Butif 
it be from God, be assured that ncither you nor any mortal will be able to stop its 
progress: the very attempt to do this would be a fighting against God and the de- 
termination he has taken. I have often, sacred Majesty, retlected on these words, 
when reviewing the dispute which has now lasted for twenty years. Certain per- 
sons, influenced by good motives, have frequently opposed with great perseverance 
the printing of such translations ; but far from being able to prevail, they have lost 
ground every day, and new versions are issuing successively from the press in all 
the kingdoms of Christendom; while those who opposed them at first, have now 
begun to keep silence on the subject, and even to read and approve of them nota 
little. In allthis, methinks, I see the saying of Gamaliel fulfilled, and that this is an 
undertaking, which, if well executed, will serve greatly to advance the glory of God. 
After having waited many years for the end of this dispute, I see that it has at 
length arrived at a happy termination, and that God has most certainly made use 
of it for his own purposes. ‘This consideration induces me to try what I can do in 
the matter, with the view of benefiting my countrymen to the utmost of my 
power, though I should succeed but in part ; for it isa true saying, that in great 
and difficult achievements, the very wish and attempt are worthy of high com- 
mendation. 

The second reason, sacred Majesty, which has had weight with me, is the honour 
of our Spanish nation, which has been calumniated and ridiculed by other nations 
on this head. Although their opinions differ in many points, yet all of them agree 
in this, that we are cither indolent, or scrupulous, or superstitious ; and from this 
charge none of the strangers with whom I have conyersed will exculpate us. Al- 
though the spiritual advantage of our neighbour and the service of God are ne 
doubt the considerations which ought to influence the Christian, yet, as long as we 
live in the flesh, and walk by the light of reason, we shall find that honour will 
often lead us to do at once what no arguments could induce us to perform. Now, 
not to speak of the Greeks and the other nations who were made acquainted with 
the salvation of Jesus Christ by reading the sacred Scriptures in their own lan- 
guage, there is no people, as far as I know, except the Spaniards, who are not per- 
mitted to read the Bible in their native tongue. In Italy there are many versions, 
the greater part of which has issued from Naples, the patrimony of your Majesty. 
In France they are innumerable. In Flanders, and throughout the whole of your 
Majesty’s territories in that quarter, I have myself scen many, while new ones are 
publishing daily in its principal towns. In Germany they are as plentiful as water, 
not only in Protestant, but also in Catholic states, The same may be said of all 
the realms of the illustrious King Don Fernando, your Majesty’s brother ; as also 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Spain stands alone, as if she were the obscure 
extremity of Europe. For what reason that privilege has been denied to her which 
has been conceded to every other country, I know not, Since in everything we 
boast, and that not unjustly, that we are the foremost, I cannot sce why in this 


business, which is of the highest moment, we should be the last. We labour under 


no deficiency in genius, or judgment, or learning; and our language is, in my 
opinion, tho best of the vulgar ones ; at least it is inferior to none of them, 

The third reason which has induced mo to undertake this work is, that were it 
injurious in itself, or did it lead to bad consequences, [ am conyined, that among 
all the laws which havo been cnacted since the appearance of these sects, one 
would have issued from your Majesty or the Pope, forbidding, under great penalties, 
the composition and printing of such books. As this has not been done to my 
knowledge, notwithstanding the many laws passed, and the great diligence (thank 
God) used since that time, I am persuaded that no evil can attach to tho under- 
taking, and that it is in perfect consistency with the laws of your Majesty, and of 
the supremo pontiff! Nor do I want examples to countenance me, seeing that 
similar works have been published in all languages and uations. It is a mark of 
littlo prudence, says the comic poet, when I reckon nothing well done, excopt that 
which I myself do, and suppose I alono hit the mark, and every other person errs, 
So it happens in tho present case. Wor, not to speak of the Huropean nations, 
whose sentiments on this subject I have already shown, if we consult the history of 
the ancients wo shall find that all of them held the same opinion. The Jews, 
though thoy were an illiterato and hardened race, as Christ remarks, had their 
law deliverod to them in their own language, difficult as it was to bo understood on 
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account of the types of the Messiah which it contained. After their return from 
Babylon, as they were better acquainted with the Syriac than the Hebrew, they 
made use of the Chaldee parvaphrases, which they called tho Targums. ‘The 
Christians, succeeding them, possessed the Scriptures in Greek, which, at that 

eriod, was the common language of the Hast. The other nations translated them 
into their own tongues, viz. Nyyptian, Arabian, Persian, Ethiopian, and Latin; 
and in these languages also they had their Psalmody, as St Jerome affirms in 
his epitaph upon Paula. This Father likewise translated the Bible into Hungarian, 
for the benetit of his own countrymen. The Latins henceforth employed the Latin 
version—a custom which remained in their church for more than six hundred years, 
till the time of the Emperors Phocas and Heraclius, and Pope Gregory the Great. 
The practice ofreading the holy Scriptures in a language which all couid understand, 
was abandoned, not from a conviction of its being wrong, but because at tho irrup- 
tion of foreign nations into Europe the Latin tongue ceased to be spoken among 
the common people, while the Church continued to employ it as formerly, and has 
continued to do so to the present day. This, however, is the case only in these 
parts of Europe. In Greece, the modern Christians preserve the old practice ; as 
also in Africa, Egypt, Kthiopia, Syria, Palestine, Persia, the East Indies, and 
throughout all the world. It would appear, then, that I am not singular in my 
sentiments on this subject ; that this undertaking is not novel ; and that that can- 
not be an evil which has existed for such a length of timo in the Church of God, 
which so many nations have approved of, and which the Catholic church esteems 
to be good. IJfany one should be inclined to think it injurious on account of the 
danger there is at present of heresy, let such a one know that heresics do not arise 
from the reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongues, but from their being ill 
understood, and explained contrary to the interpretation and doctrine of the 
Church, which is the pillar and foundation of truth, and from their being treated 
of by evil-disposed men, who pervert them to suit their own wicked opinions. The 
same thing was remarked by St Peter coneerning the Wpistles of St Paul, which 
heretics in that age, as well as this, were in the practice of abusing in order to con- 
firm their false tenets. 

These reasons, sacred Majesty, have induced me to undertake this work. Not 
to say that it is a most just and holy cause, it is certainly worthy of your Majesty’s 
royal dignity, worthy of your knowledge, worthy of your judyment, worthy of your 
approbation, and worthy of your protection. And since I am well assured, with 
Solomon, that the hearts of good princes are governed by God, I trust in heaven 
that your Majesty will take this my work in good part; that you will encourage 
and defend it by your authority ; and that you will employ all means to procure it 
a favourable reception by others. This ought to be done the more on this account, 
that the good which may be expected to result from it throughout the kingdom is 
neither wealth, nor honour, nor worldly advantages, but spiritual blessings, and 
the glory of Christ Jesus. May He prosper your Majesty in the journey and enter- 
prise you have undertaken, anc in all others of a like nature; and after you have 
reigned long upon the carth, may He receive you to reign with himself in heaven, 
Amen. 


From Antwerp, 1 October, 1543, 


No, II. 


EXTRACTS FROM A PREFACE BY JUAN PEREZ TO NIS SPANISH TRANSLATION OF 
THE NEW TKESTAMENT.} 


Two reasons have induced me to undertake the important task of translating the 
New Testament, from the language in which it was originally composed, into our 
common and native Romance language. The one is, that when J found myself 
lying under great obligations to my countrymen on account of the vocation which 
the Lord had given me to preach the Gospel, I could discover no method by which 


1 Translated from the original Spanish, as given by Ricderer, Nachrichten zur Kirchen- 
Gelchrten und Bicher-Geschichte, vol. ii, p. 147—149.  Altdorf, 1765, 
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I could better fulfil, if not wholly, at least in part, my desire and obligation, than 
by bestowing on them a faithful version of the New Testament in their own language. 
In this respect I have obeyed the will of the Lord, and followed the example of his 


holy apostles. * * * The holy apostles, instructed in thewill and intention of their ° 


Master, with the view of discharging their ministry, and publishing more extensively 
that which was committed to their care, did not write in Hebrew, which was then 
understood only by a few persons already skilled in the holy Scriptures, nor yet 
in the Syriac and Latin tongues. Nearly all of them wrote the Gospel in Greck, as 
it was then employed and understood, not only in Greece, but also among the Jews 
and Romans, and generally by all those who inhabited Asia and such parts of 
Europe as were subject to the Roman empire ; for neither the Latin nor any other 
language was at that time so generally known or so common as the Greck. * * + 
~The other reason to which 1 referred as urging me to the present undertaking, is 
the advancement of my nation’s glory, famed as it hasalways been in every quarter 
for its bravery and victories, and inclined to boast that it is freer than all other 
nations from those errors which have arisen in the world against the Christian re- 
ligion. ‘I'o overcome others is a thing which is esteemed glorious and desirable 
among men; but to overcome one’s self is much more glorious and honourable in 
the sight of God ; for to subdue our domestic enemivs is the way to subject our- 
selves entirely to His government, and the victory obtained over them is the more 
illustrious and the more to be desired, as an intestine war is of all others the most 
dangerous, and as the reward here held out to the conquerors is the most precious 
and the most lasting. That which accomplishes this greatest of all victories is the 
reading and understanding of the contents of this sacred volume. In order that it 
may be understood and improved, I have translated it into tho Romance. It is 
certainly honourable and glorious that we should be exempt from errors and all 
their consequences. Every one in the nation ought to labour as much as in him 
lies that this glory may accrue to us. For my part, ] have endeavoured to provide 
a defence by which our country may always be protected from evil and from the 
entrance of error, by providing it with the New Testament, wherein is a summary 
of all the Jaws and advices we have received from heaven ; so that we may not only 
be enabled to detect infallibly every error, but also to avoid it with certainty. It 
is impossible that our glory can be lasting and permanent, unless we call in the aid 
of this volume, by habitually reading its statutes and meditating on its counsels. 


No. III. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CONFESSION OF A SINNER, BY CONSTANTINE PONCE DE LA 
FurnTE, CHAPLAIN TO THE EMprErRoR CHARLES V.? 


O thou Son of God, whom the eternal Father hath sent to be the Saviour of men, 
that Thou mightest offer thyself a sacrifice as a satisfaction for sin, I would present 
myself before the throne of Thy mercy, besecehing Thee to listen while I speak, 
not of my own righteousness and mevits, but of the transgressions and grievous 
errors which Lhave committed against men, and more especially against the majesty, 
the goodness, and the compassion of Thy Father. Draw me forcibly by a discovery 
of that everlasting punishment with which my sins inwardly menace me. But O 
Thy compassion draws me by a very different cord ; making me to know, though 
not so quickly as [ ought, all that Thou bast been to me, and all that I have been 
to Thee. I present myself before Thy sacred Majesty, accused and condemned by 
my own conscience, and constrained by its torture to speak out and confess, in the 
presence of earth and heaven, before men and angels, and in the audience of Thy 
sovercien and divine justice, that I deserve to be banished for ever trom the king- 
dom of heaven, and to live in perpetual misery under the chains and tyranny of 
Satan. O my Lord and Saviour, my cause would be lost, I would be utterly un- 
done, wert not Thou a judge to deliver from condemnation those whom their sins 
have handed over to eternal death, * * * * Blessed and praised for ever be 


1 Translated from a French version in Histoire des Martyrs, p, 503—506. Anno 1597. 
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Thy namo by all those who know Thee, because Thou camest into this world not to 
condemn but to save sinners; because, being Thyself just, Thou hast become tho 
advocate of the guilty, even of Thine enemies and accusers, and hast been afflicted 
and tempted in all things, in order to give us a surer proof of Thy compassion. 
Thou art holiness for the polluted, satisfaction for the guilty, payment for tho in- 
solvent, knowledge for the erring, and a surety for him that has no help. What I 
know of Thee, O my Saviour, draws me unto Thee, and I have begun to know Thee 
in a manner which makes me see that I am a wretch unworthy to approach Thy 
presence. 

How shall I begin, O Lord, to render an account of my transgressions? What 
direction shall I take, the better to discover the error of my ways? Lord, give me 
eyes to look upon myself, and strengthen me to bear that look ; for my sins are so 
great that I am ashamed to recognise them as mine, and try to remedy them by 
other sins—belying and disowning myself, if by any means | may find in me some- 
thing not so excecdingly culpable. In all this, Lord, [ mark the greatness of Thy 
compassion ; for when Lf shut my own eyes lest I be confounded at the sight of my 
sins, Thou openest Thine, that ‘Thou mayest observe and watch over me. ‘hou hast 
put it beyond doubt, O Redeemer of the world, that Thou examinest wounds 
with the intention of healing them, and that how disgusting soever they may be, 
they are not an eyesore to Thee, nor art Thou ashamed to cleanse them with Thine 
own hand. Guide me, Lord, and lead me along with Thee; for if I walk alone, I 
shall wander from the right path. Thy company shall strengthen me to bear the 
presence of myself. Sustain me, that I may not lose courage. Hold me firmly, 
that I may not fly from myself. Command the devil to be silent when Thou spoakest 
with me. 

There was a time, Lord, when I was nothing; Thou gayest me existence and 
formedst me in my mother’s womb. There Thou didst impress on me ‘Thy image 
and resemblance, and gave me the capacity of enjoying ‘thy blessings. ‘here is 
nothing in me so minute or so delicate but what was conducted by Thy wisdom and 
singular design to its full perfection. I entered the world by a great miracle and 
under the power of Thy hand. I was nursed and invigorated by Thy providence. 
1 was naked and ‘Thou clothedst me, weak and Thou streng'thenedst me ; in short, 
Thou hast made me to feel that [live by leaning on Thy merey which will never fail 
me. Before that | knew myself to be miserable J was undone; I contracted sin 
even in coming out of my mother’s womb ; this was my iuheritance in being of the 
line of Adam. Behold the fortune which I heir from my father ; itis to know myself 
miserable and sinful. Notwithstanding this, Thy compassion has embraced me, 
Thou hast helped me in my poverty, and delivered me from my evils. Thou has$ 
enriched and adorned me, ‘Thou hast divorced me from my own heart on which I 
leaned for support, and hast washed me as with pure water in Thy precious blood. 
Thou hast intrusted me with those favours which I most needed, which made 
me Thine, which delivered me from mine enemy, and gave me an assured pledge 
of eternal happiness, If Thy wisdom had not imposed silence, if L had not con- 
fided in Thee, seeing my true nature and condition, what could I have said but, in 
the words of Job, ‘* Would that they had carried me from the womb to the grave, 
for surely that life which ought to prove a blessing is only for my evil and for my 
transgression, and it were better that [ had never been!” Yet would I not be the 
judge of Thy glory, secing L have so little advanced it, nor of Thy will, sceing it is 
the right rule of all justice. 1am Thy servant, Lord, and Thine have L been as 
often as I have ceased trom sinning. ‘hou hast preserved my privileges, though 
I myself took no charge of them. My innocence endured only so long as L had not 
eyes to look with delight on vanity and malice, I may say that when asleep Iwas 
Thine, but no sooner did I awaken to the knowledge of Thee than I discovered my 
aversion to look upon hee ; and the greater my obligations were to follow Thee, 
tho faster did I fly from Thy presence. [ was in love with my own ruin, and gave 
it full rein ; and inthis manner did | allow it to dissipate Thy benefits, 1 joined 
myself to Thine enemies, as if my happiness consisted in being traitor to Thee. I 
closed my eyes, I shut up all my senses, that I might not perecive that Lwas in Thy 
house, that Thou wast the Lord of the heavens whose rain descends upon me, and 
of the earth which sustains me in life. [was a sacrilegious person, a despiser of 
Thy bounty, ungratetul, a contemner of Thy mercy, an audacious man, fearing nov 
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kg justice. Nevertheless I slept as soundly as if I were one of Thy servants, 
and appropriated everything to myself without considering that it came from 
Thee. « * * x 

* Such has been the pride of man, that he aimed at being God ; but so great was Thy 
compassion towards him in his fallen state, that thou abasedst Thyself to become 
not only of the rank ofmen, but a true man, and the least of men, taking upon Shee 
the form of a servant, that Thou michtest set me at liberty, and that by means of 
Thy grace, wisdom, and righteousness, man might obtain more than he had lost by 
his ignorance and pride. He had thrown himself into the power of the devil, to 
be formed into his image and remain his prisoner, banished from 'Thy presence, 
condemned in Thy indignation, tho slave of him who had seduced him, and whose 
counsel he chose to follow in contempt of the justice and majesty of the Father. 
But so completcly hast thou retrieved what man had lost, that I may justly say, 
“Man is true God,” since God is true man, since believers have the privilege of 
being made partakers of the divine nature, since they are all 'Thy brethren, and 
since the Father joins with Thee in calling them to imitate Theo, that they may 
grow daily in Thy likeness, and execute Thy will, and that thus cach of thern may 
be in truth denominated a son of God, and born of God. O the misery of those 
who would seck for happiness in any other than hec, sceing that Thy compassion 
can give them more than even their own presumption could demand! Thou 
knowest, Lord, tho return I have made for ‘hy benefits, and whether or not I 
have merited them. Would that I knew this as well! that, flying far from myself, 
I might come nearer unto Thee ; for, to complete my misery, all that I know and 
feel of my heinous sins, forms the least part. of them. . 1t is many years, Lord, 
since Thou becamest man for me, and didst abase Thyself to such a depth that I 
might be raised thus high. Having once presumed to equal myself with God, I 
forsook the path in which Thou wouldst have me to walk, and took that which led 
to my destruction, listening to the voice of Thine enemy, and avowedly taking up 
arms against thee. What was this but my arrogant heart secking to govern me by 
its own wisdom, to set me at Jargo in my own ways, and to settle down in the 
pleasure and satisfaction of its own obstinate disobedience? I was a worm in com- 
parison with others, and all plainly pereeived my littleness and insignificance ; but 
as for me, my discourses were my gods; so far had I forgotten what Thou wast, 
and how low Thou didst condescend for my sake. Thou hast abased Thyself in 
order to become man—a new man, of the same line with Adam, and yct without 
the sin of Adam ; for such a nature was suited at once to Thy greatness and to the 
work of our justification. Thou didst take upon thee human flesh, and wast born ofa 
virgin-mother, that Thou mightest be every way fitted to our condition, and that 
Thou mightest be entirely such a one as it behoved him to be who is at once God 
andman. Thou hast called us to be new creatures, that by the privilege of our union 
with Thee we might throw off the depravity which wo had inherited from our 
father, and in ‘heo receive new life and strength, that as we have borne tho image 
of the old and sinful man; so we may recover the resemblance of the new and 
innocent man. As for me, enamoured of my old nature, and satisfied with my 
former lusts, as if I did well in pursuing them, I deemed it sufficient to believe 
that Thou wast innocent ; I was desirous of remaining guilty, not considering that 
by this conduct I both ruined my own soul, and egregiously outraged Thy goodness 
by rejecting and forsaking ''heo, even when thou wast come to seek and to save 
me. * * * * F 

But notwithstanding all this, Thy mercy is so powerful that it draws me unto 
Thee ; for if Thy hatred against sin has boen manifested in divers ways, much more 
have the workings of Thy mercy appeared in the salvation of men. ‘To punish 
sinners Thou hadst only to issue a command ; but, Lord, to save them from destrue- 
tion, Thou hadst to lay down thy life. his cost Thoo thine own blood shed upon 
the cross, even by the hands of those for whom Thou didst offer it. In executing 
justice, ‘Thou hast acted as God; but to display ‘Thy marvellous mercy Thou hast 
bocome man, assuming our infirmities, enduring disgrace and death, that wo may 
bo assurod of the pardon of our sins. Lord, since it pleases Thoe that I should not 

erish, I come unto theo like the prodigal son, desiring to share that kind treatment 
which all who dwoll in Thy house rocoive, having found to my bitter oxperionce 
that all thoso for whom I forsook Thee are mine enemies, Although the recollec- 
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tion of my sins accuses me bitterly, and J am sorely amazed at tho sight of Thy 
throne, yet I cannot but assure myself that Thou wilt pardon and bless me, and 
that Thow wilt not banish me for ever from ‘'hy presence. Lord, hast Thou not said 
and sworn, that Thou hast no pleasure in the death of the sinner, and that Thou de- 
lightest not in the destruction of men? Hast not Thou said, that Thou art not 
come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance, not to cure the whole but 
them that are sick? Wast not Thou chastised for the iniquity of others? Has not 
Thy blood sufficient virtue to wash out the sins of all the human race? Are nor Thy 
treasures more able to enrich me, than all the debt of Adam to impoverish me? 
Lord, although I had been the only y person alive, or the only sinner in tho world, 

thou wouldst - not have failed to dics forme. O my Saviour, I would say, and say it 
with truth, that I individually stand in need of those blessings which Thou hast given 
to all. What though the guilt of all had been mine, Thy death is all mine. Wven 
though I had committed all tho sins of all, yet would [ continue to trust in Thee, and 
to assure myself that Thy sacrifice and pardon i is all mine, though it belong to all. 

Lord, thou wilt show this day who Thou art. Here isa work by’ which thon mayst 
glorify thyself before the Father and before the host of heaven, even more than by the 
work of creation. Since Thou arta physician, and sucha physician, here are wounds 
which none but Thyself is able to heal, inflicted on me by ‘'hy enemies and mine. 

Since Thou art the health, and the life, and the salvation, sent from our Father in 
heaven, look upon my desperate maladies which no earthly phy sician cancure. Since 
Thou art a Saviour, here is a ruin, by the repairing of which thou wilt cause both 
enemies and friends to acknowledge Thy hand and power. * * * * 

Formerly I was amazed at the wickedness of those that crucified Thee. So blind 
was I that I did not perecive myself among the foremost of that band. Had I 
attended to the treacheries of my heart and the scandals of my wicked works, in 
contempt of Thy judgment, commandments, and merey, I must haye recognised 
myself. Yes; I held in my hands the crown of thorns for Thy head, the nails to 
aflix ‘Thee to the cross, the gall and vinegar to give Thee to drink. ‘The indifferenco 
with which I treated Thy sufferings for me was all these. 'o have gono farther 
would have been to put myself beyond the reach of the remedy. But the horror 
of Thy punishment, and the anger of the Father against those who despiso Thee, 
impose silence on me, and force me to confess, that truly Thou art the Son of God, 
It is enough that I am the robber and malefactor sought out by Thee. It is time 
to ery fora cure. Lord, remember me now that ‘Thou art come to Thy kingdom, 
Having nothing to allege for my justification bul an acknowledgment that I am 
unrighteous, destitute of everything to move hy compassion but the greatness of 
my misery, unable to urge any other reason why Thou shouldst cure me, but that 
my case is hopeless from every other hand, for my part-I havo no other sacrifico 
than my afflicted spirit and broken heart : and this { would not yet have had, if 
thou hadst not awakened me to the knowledge of my danger, ‘Lhe sacrifice which 
I necd is that of Thy blood and righteousness. * * * Abide with me for my 
preservation ; for the flesh erumbles and resists, the deyil will redouble his assaults 
the nearer I approach Thee, and the world is full of gins and snares to entrap me. 
But such art thou, Lord, and so careful ly dost thou watch over my salvation, that 
Iam assured thou wilt never forsako me, and that Thou wilt so guard and secure 
me that I shall not be permitted to ruin myself, 


No. IV. 


LEVTER frROoM FRANCISCO FARIAS AND NICOLAS MOLINO TO GRINDAL, 
Bisuor or Lonpon.' 


Most humane and illustrious Bishop, —Tho requost which we have now humbly to 
present to you is, that you would give us your advice upon an affair of importance, 
as our father and faithfal pastor. “Wo understi ind, and have ascertained upon the 


1 Translated from tho Latin, in Strype’s Life of Grindal, Appendix, B.i. No, xiii. 
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best grounds, that a person inimical to the Gospel, who for certain reasons had 
fled from Spain, has, with the view of regaining the favour of the Spanish monarch, 
fabricated a calumnious story, and has been communicating with the ambassador 
from Spain, and the governess of Flanders. The object of this calumny is, that we 
two, Spaniards, who have been these eight years exiles in this country for the word 
of God, should be delivered up and carried back to Spain. Their plan is as follows :. 
that the King of Spain shall be advertised to require the Spanish inqnisitors to 
draw informations against us of heinous erimes, to which they should add another 
information against a Spaniard of infamous character, who has fied from Flanders 
for robbery and other crimes, and is now living here; that along with these 
advices, King Philip shall write to the Queen, requesting these criminals to be 
delivered up to his ambassador, with the view of their being sent to Spain; and 
Ahat the name of the notorious malefactor from }landers shall be placed first in the 
list, that so no one may doubt that we are chargeable with as great or even greater 
crimes. 

As to the informations which may be brought hither, we call God to witness, for 
whose name we suffer exile, that nothing can be laid to our charge which, if true, 
does not entitle us to praise rather than blame. But knowing that, on account of 
our religion, we have incurred the great odium of the Spanish Inquisition, and 
that, from the time we left Spain till the present time, it had expended above 
six thousand crowns in attempts to discover us and our fellow-exiles, we have no 
doubt that the inquisitors will find as many false witnesses as they please, and 
thus be able to fix upon us whatever crimes they wish. Now, supposing that such 
informations should be presented to her Majesty the Queen, along with letters 
from King Philip, desiring that we should be delivered up, we desire to know 
whether or not we shall be exposed to danger. If we should, it is our intention to 
remove to some other country whero such a calumny will not be listened to. On 
this account, most pious bishop, we request your advice as speedily as possible, in 
order that we may provide for our safety in time; for Judas will not sleep till he 
has betrayed us, and perhaps the informations are already upon the road. Besides, 
one of cur wives is preguant, and will not be able to bear the fatigues of the journey, 
if it be delayed much longer. You will see then that delay may be the means of 
our being delivered up, and taken toa place where we shall suffer the most inhuman 
tortures. If Providence has assigned this lot to us, we will adore Him, and pray 
that He would confirm us in His faith, and so strengthen us as that we may be 
enabled, for the glory of His name, to remain firm to the end. 


No. V. 
SPECIMENS OF EARLY SPANISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Tho fragment of the Translation of the Bible by Bonifacio Ferrer, printed in 
1478, but composed about the beginning of the fifteenth century, is extremely 
curious, as indicating the state of the Spanish language at that carly period. As 
a specimen of it I shall give the last chapter of the Book of Revelation, as reprinted 
in the Biblioteca Mspanola of Rodriguez de Castro. To this I add, for the purpose 
of comparison, the same chapter in the version of the New Testament by Francisco 
de Enzinas, taken from the original work, printed in 1543, 


Ferrers Version. 


Mostra a mi vn riu de aygua viua re- 
splandentaxi com crestall proccint do la 
seilla de deu [ce] del anyell. En lo mig 
do Ja plaza de ella: e de la una parte © 
altra del riu Jo fust de vida por tant 
dotzo fruyts : per cascuns mesos reten 80 


Enzinas’ Version. 


Y cl me amostro yn rio limpio de agua 
viua, resplandesgiente como Christal, que 
salia de la silla de Dios y del Cordero. 
En el medio do la placa della. Y de la 
yna parte y de Ja otra del rio el arbor do 
la vida, quo trai doze frutos, dando cada 
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Ferrer’s Version. 


fruyt: eles fulles del fust a sanitat de 
les géts. Eres maleytno sera pus: 6 la 
seilla de deu e del anyel seran en aquella: 
e los seruents de ell suiran a aquell: e 
veuran Ja fag de ell: © lo nom de ell 
scerjt en los fronts de ells. E nit pus no 
sera: e no hauran tretura de lum de 
candela ne d’lum de sol: car lo senyor deu 
illuminara aqlls : e reznaran enlos setgles 
delssetgles. E dix a mi: aquestes paules 
fidelissimes son oe verdaderes. HW lo senyor 
deu dels spirits dels prophetes ha trames 
lo angel seu mostrar als seructs seus les 
coses : que coue tost esser fetes. HE veus 
que vinch iuacgosament. Benaucnturat 
es lo qui guarda les paules de lu [sic] 
pphecia d’aquest libre. 

E yo ioan qui oi e viu aquestes coses. 
E puix que les hagui oides e vistes: 
eaygui perqueado res dauant los peus del 
angel: qui mostrana a mi aquestes coses, 
E dix a mi: guarda nou faces. Seruent 
so ensemps ab tu e ab los frares teus 
prophetes: e ab aquells qui seruen les 
paraules dela prophecia de aquest libre. 
A deuadora. E dix a mi: no sagelles 
Jes paraules de la prophecia de aquest 
libre. Car lo temps es prop. Qui nou 
noga en cara : e quien les sutzures es en 
sutzecixca en cara: e qui iustes sia 
iustificat en cara o lo sant sia santificat 
en cara. Ucus que vinch tots: e lo 
guardo meu es ab mi: retrea cascu 
segons les obres sues yo so alpha e o: 
primer e darrer: principie fi. Benauen- 
turats son los que lauen les stoles sues en 
la sanch del anyell. per que sia la po- 
testat de ells en lo fust de vida: e per 
portes entren en la ciutat. De fora los 
cans a j’ents veri © los luxuriosos los 
homicides e Josseruint a les idoles : e tot 
aquell qui ama e fa mentira. yo iesus bo 
trames [sc] lo angel meu a testificar 
aquestes coses a uosaltres en les eszlesics. 
yo so racle linatge de dauid: stcla re- 
splandent e matutina. EB lospos elasposa 
dien: vine. I lo qui ou: diga vine. 1 
qui haset vinga. EB quivol prenda de grat 
aygua de vida. Car fag testimonia tot 
oint les paraules de la prophecia de 
aquest libre. Si algu haura aiustat 
aquestes: aiustara deu sobre aqll les 
plagues que son scrites en aquest libre: 
6 si algu haura diminuit do les paraules 
de la prophecia de aquest libre: tolra 
deu Ja part de ell del hbre de vida e do 
la ciutat sancta: e de aquestes coses quo 
son scrites on aquest libre. Diu ho lo 
gui testimonia dona de aquestes coses. 
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Enzinas’ Version. 


mes su fruto: y las hojas del arbor son 
para la sanidad de los gentiles. Y toda 
cosa maldita, no sera mas. Pero el 
throno de Dios y el Cordero estara en 
ella, y sus sieruos leseruiran, y veran su 
rostro, y su nombre estara en sus frentes. 
Y la noche no esta mas alli, y no tienen 
necessidad de lumbre de candela, ni de 
la lumbre del Sol. Por que el Senor 
dios los alumbra, y reinaran para siempre 
jamas. Y me dixo: Hstas palabras son 
fieles y verdaderas. Y el Senor Dios de 
los_sanctos prophetas ha embiado su 
angel, para mostrar 4 sus sicruos las cusas 
que es negessario que sean hechas bien 
presto, Y veis aqui que yo vengo presto. 
Bienauenturado es aquel que guarda las 
gaelic de la prophegia de este libro, 

yo lohan soi aquel que ha oydo, y 
visto estas cosas. Y despues que yo vbe 
oydo y visto: yo me eche para adorar 
delante de los pics del Angel que me 
mostraba estas cosas. Y el me dixo: 
Mira que tu no lo hagas: por que yo soi 
consieruo tuyo, y de tus hermanos los 
prophetas, y do los que guardan las 
valabras de este libro. Adora a Dios. 

me dixo: No senales las palabras de 
la prophegia de este libro, por que el 
ticpo esta¢erca, El que es injusto, sea in- 
justo mas: El que es sugio, ensu¢i- 
ese mas. Y el quo es justo, sea jus- 
tificado mas. Y el sancto sea sanctifi- 
eado mas. Y veis aqui, yo bengo presto, 
Y mi galardon esta comigo, para dar a 
cada yno, como sera su obra. Yo soi, 
Alpha y O, el primero y el postrero, el 
pringipio y el fin. 

Bien auenturados son los que hazen 
sus mandamientos, para que su potencia 
sea en el arbor de la vida, y que entren 
por las puertas en la gibdad. Pero los 
perros seran de fuera, y los hechize- 
ros, las rameras y los homicidas, 
jdolatras, y cada yno que ama, y haze 
mentira. Yo Tesus he embiado mi 
Angel, para daros testimonio de estas 
cosas en las yelesias. Yo soila raiz y el 
genero de Danid, la estrella resplandesgi- 
ente y dola manana; Y el espirito y la 
esposa dizen: Ben. y el q lo oy, diga: 
Ben. Y el que ticne sed: benga. Y el 
que quicre, tome del agua de la vida 
debalde. 

Pues yo protesto a cada vno que oy 
las palabras do la prophecia do este 
libro: si alguno anadicre a estas cosas, 
pondra Dios sobre el las plagas escritas 
en este libro. Y si alguno disminuyero 
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Ferrers Version. 


Eneara Uinch tots: amen, Uine senyor 
iesus, La gracia del senyor nostre 
iesucrist sia ab tots vosaltres Amen. 


Enzinas’ Version. 


do las palabras dcl libro de esta prophe- 
cia, Dios quitara su parte del libro de 
la vida, y de Ja santa gibdad, y de las 
cosas que esta escritas en este libro. El 
que da testimonio de estas cosas, dize: 
Cierto, yo bengo en breve. Amé. 
Tanbien. Ven senor Iesus. La gracia 
de nuestro Senor lesu Christo sea con 
todos vosotros. Amen. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Note I.—First INstirurion oF THE INQUISITION, AND ITS FRUITS. 
(See p. 52.) 


THE tribunal of the Inquisition was first established in the Castle of Triana, at 
Seville, in 1481. This was commemorated by an inscription over the principal 
entrance of the Castle, which is to be found in Llorente. Another inscription in 
Spanish records the number of prosecutions which followed, stating, that from 
their commencement against ‘ Judaizing heretics,” down to the year 1524, more 
than 2000 had abjured ‘‘the nefarious crime of heresy,” and of the whole, more 
than 1000 had been ‘‘ devoted to the fire and burnt.” Relacion Historica de Ja 
Guderia de Sevilla. Por D. J. M. M. de K, P. 37. 


Norte IJ.—PrprRoO DE LERMA, 


(See p. 63.) 


Of this person, regarding whom our author has simply stated that, being ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Chancellor of the University of Aleala, he was denounced to 
the Inquisition of ‘Toledo, as suspected of the Lutheran opinions, and fled to Paris,” 
Tam enabled, through the kindness of Mr Wiffen, to give a little more information. 
It appears that when denounced to the Inquisition he was nearly seventy years of 
age. Descended of a noble family at Burgos, he was, from his age, station, 
principles, and discretion, held in high esteem throughout Spain. His yearly income 
amounted to nearly six thousand crowns. Versant in scholastic learning, he was 
at the same time a diligent student of Scripture. Hohad reached an advanced age 
when the writings of Erasmus fell into his hands, by the perusal of which he per- 
ceived and at once acknowledged that the studies pursued in the schools were less 
fitted to promote knowledge than to foster a vain ostentation of learning. From 
this time his discourses became remarkable for freedom and simplicity. The 
change was observed by the friars, and he was thrown into the Inquisition, where, 
having been threatened with the torture, he at length submitted, and was com- 
pelled to make a public recantation in the chief cities where he had preached. Ho 
was finally set at liberty in 1527, when ho was visited by his nephew, Francisco de 
Enzinas, or Dryander, who found the old man in his native city, Burgos, sad and 
broken in spirit, and resolving to leave his country, where, ho said, it was impos- 

.sible for the learned to live safely among such persecutors. LResigning his honours, 
he went by sea to Flanders, where he began to breathe in freedom; and pursuing 
his journey to Paris, he was honourably welcomed by his former fricnds. Here ho 
lived four years, dying in 1541. Wnzinas visited him shortly before his death, and 
paid him overy mark of respect. Ie endeavoured in vain to procure a copy of the 
oleven propositions which the inquisitors had compelled him to abjure as heretical ; 
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but at length a friar, who had copied them down at the time, allowed him to read 
them. The first was, ‘That the law was not given for the just.” The others were 
of a trifling nature. Histoire de Estat de Pais-Bas: 1558. P. 152 et seq. 


Nore III.—LutHeran Books IN SPAIN. 
(See p. 66.) 


In a letter, dated 1530, Andrew Osiander says: ‘Est in Hispania mulier que- 
dam Evangelii studiosa, que libellum edidit dignum qui publicaretur. Itaque ab 
Episcopo quodam versus in latinam linguam excusus est. Philippo (Mclanchthoni) 
promisit quidam eum se ei exhibiturum; quod si fiet, vel descriptum ad vos 
mittam.” LBretschneider, Corpus Reformatorum, vol. ii. col. 164, 


Note IV.—TuHE ILLUMINATI OF SPAIN, 
(Sce p. 68.) 


Tho Spanish term for this class of relivionists was Alumbrados. An account of 
an auto-da-fé of these persons at Seville in 1624, and of the tenets attributed 
to them, will be found in ‘*The Friend” for July 1850. Their tenets, which, 
as stated by tho author, bore a strong resemblance to those afterwards adopted 
by the “Society of Friends,” were said to have been such as the following: 
“That mental prayer is a divine precept, and in this consists the essence of the 
Christian religion ; that prayer is a private sacrament; that this is only realised in 
mental prayer, vocal prayer being valueless; that the servants of God should not 
be exercised in external rites ; thal the melting, trembling, and sinkings which 
are to be seen in such teachers and their followers, are indications of the love of 
God ; that such perfect persons are governed immediately by the Holy Spirit,” &e. 
“The Alumbrados,” says the writer of the above account, ‘continued to exist in 
Spain, in smaller or greater numbers, for a period of ninety years; a great many 
wore put to death, but in time of persecution the greater part recanted, or con- 
cealed their spiritual and internal principles wider the outward observance of the 
ceremonies of the Romish ritual—a broad cloak to cover a conforming conscience, 
whether of truth, miscalled heresy, or of infidclity itself.” 


Nore V.—Docror Juan Gin (kNown As Ecip1Uvs.) 
(See p. 73—77.) 


De Castro has confirmed the account which our author has given of the process 
against Heidius, on the authority of De Montes, He calls Soto ‘a wicked 
hypocritical fellow.” He has also given a more detailed account of Gil’s retracta- 
tion. Our author states simply “that ho lost courage, and silently acquiesced in 
the sentence pronounced against him” (p. 160), and that he appeared among the 
criminals condemned to penance, inan auto-da-fé celebrated at Seville in 1602” (p. 
169). De Castro states, on the authority of a MS. in the Cathedral of Seville, that 
he mado a formal recantation of several Lutheran propositions, and gives the 
sentonce that was passed upon him, The Spanish Protestants, and their Persecu- 
tion by Philip 11. ; a historical work, by Sefior Don Adolpho de Castro: English 
translation, p. 8f—86. London, 1851. This author speaks of Egidius ‘ re-embibing 
Lutheran opinions” after his xclease from imprisonment. But the Doctor does not 


soem to have ever abandoned the belicts which he bad been induced, under the * 


influence of fear, to recant. He never recovered his spirits, and went mourning 
over his fall to the grave. P. 99. 
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Nore VI.—BaRTOLOME DE CARRANZA, ARCHBISHOP OF TOLEDO. 
(See pp. 84, 154, &c.) 


Of the extraordinary history of this distinguished man, De Castro has furnished 
us with numerous details. He began life as a furious persecutor, and was mainly 
instrumental in urging the fiery executions of our martyrs in England during the 
reign of Bloody Mary. He was, moreover, among the most zealous in his own 
country in the work of prohibiting and burning heretical books. ‘here can be no 
doubt, however, that in the course of examining the works of the reformers, he 
had imbibed their leading sentiments ; and he was destined, during an imprison- 
ment of sixteen years (Dr M‘Crie has stated at one time seventeen, and at another 
eightcen years), to taste the bitterness of the cup which he had compelled so many 
of his countrymen and ours to drink. De Castro, speaking of his Catechism, 
which was the foundation of all his troubles, thinks that ‘‘he evidently took pas- 
sages from the writings of Luther, and inserted them, dressing them up with his 
own reasoning.” He gives an interesting account of his scizure by the Inquisi- 
tion, an event which, considering the high position of the Archbishop, who was 
primate of the Spanish Church, excited the deepest sensation throughout Spain 
and Europe. The familiars of the Inquisition, using every precaution to diseuise 
their object, crept silently, with their armed followers, towards the Archbishop’s 
palace, which they surrounded at the dead of night. he prelate was in bed, and 
one of them, approaching it, knelt on the floor upon one knee, saying in tears, 
“Most illustrious Sefior, your reverence will give me your hand and pardon me.” 
“’Why so?” said the Archbishop, drawing the curtains and sitting up in bed, 
“Because,” was the reply, ‘‘I come to do a thing which your reverence may see 
from my face how much against my will I do it ;” and he pointed to the alguazil, 
who approached, saying, ‘‘ Most illustrious Sefior, 1 am commanded by the Holy 
Office to make you its prisoner.” Carranza, having demanded their authority, said, 
“‘But these gentlemen are not aware that they cannot be my judges, being, as I 
am by my dignity, immediately subject to the Pope, and to no other person.” 
Being informed that they were armed with the Pope’s authority, he surrendered 
himself with great composure. That night, the inhabitants being forbidden to 
appear out of doors or at the windows under tho severest penalties, he was led 
forth mounted on a mule, and conveyed to prison at Valladolid. After his long 
confinement, he was at last, under Pope Gregory XTII., allowed to escape, on 
making an abjuration at Rome of ‘the bad doctrine which he had drawn from 
many condemned heretics.” He read his abjuration in a tone of disdain, as if it 
had been the writing of some.other person, and converted his penance into a 
triumph. But the unusual exercise thus entailed on him brought on a fever, 
which terminated his life on the 2d of May 1576, in the 73d year of his ago. 
«Such was the end of the Archbishop of ‘l’oledo, after having suffered constantly 
for sixteen years in the cells of the Inquisition and in the Castle of St Angelo in 
Rome. ‘I never saw him sad,’ says Don Antonio de Fuenmayor, in his Vida de 
San Pio V.; ‘he spoke temperately in his cause, and reproached nobody, not 
even those whom he believed to be his enemies.’ ‘l’o which adds Father Quintana- 
deufias, ‘Ile manifested so generous a spirit, and such a Christian-like courage, in 
his adverse fortunes, that he surprised Spain and astonished Italy,” ‘he Spanish 
Protestants. By Don A. de Castro. P. 126—186, 

It was on the trial of Carranza that Pope Pius V., who favoured him for his past 
sorvices to tho Church, insisted on his judges standing during the examination, 
giving orders that the benches should be turned with the backs reversed, so that 
they might recline if they chose, but not sit down, It is a strong proof of tho 
zoal of these inquisitors, that, though they grumbled profoundly at this arrange- 
ment, “in this way for throe years,” says De Castro, ‘ did the Congregation hold 
its séttings (2) once a-week, and for two or three hours at a time.” 
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Nore V1J.—Criavup SENARCLE, THE FRIEND OF Juan Diaz. 
(See p. 90.) 


It is stated here that the narrative of the horrid murder of Diaz was drawn 
by this noble Savoyard, who “had accompanied him, and slept in the same bed 
with him on the night before his murder.” The following additional particulars 
are recorded by Pantaleon: “ Claud Senarcle, a youth of noble descent, slept with 
Diaz, and had remained in bed [after Diaz had left it]; but, moved by some 
undefinable and secret misgiving, immediately leaped from the bed, and snatching 
up his clothes, wished to enter the stone [sitting] room, to see what Diaz was doing. 
Having left the bedroom, he heard the footsteps of the murderers who were on the 
stairs ; and as he was doubtful whether the persons were passing wp or down, he shut 
the door of the stairs, and went straight into the stone-room to put on his clothes. 
As soon as he entered it, and saw the spectacle that lay prostrate on tho floor, he 
was perfectly horrified, and in his stupor let his clothes fall from his hands, and 
his very voico stuck in his throat.” H. Pantaleon, in Rerum in Eccles. Gest. : Basil, 
1553. Pp. 169, 170. 


Nore VIII.—First AUTO-DA-FE AT VALLADOLID. 
(See p. 135—140.) 


Referring to this atrocious spectacle, Mr Mendham has reprinted a small tract 
of extreme rarity, giving an account of it in Italian, printed at Bologna, to all 
appearance at the very time, and probably under the auspices of the inquisitorial 
pontiff Paul LV. Mr Mendham says: ‘The Italian account, here afresh presented 
to the reader, will not, it is hoped, prove unserviceable to Dr M‘Cric in a second 
edition, which is reckoned upon, of his highly valuable History of the Suppression 
of the Reformation in Spain.” Memoirs of the Council of ‘l'rent, Appendix, p. 
334—340, On comparing Dr M‘Cric’s account with this rare tract, I can discover 
not the smallest discrepancy, and no material addition to the information. The 
tract, however, corroborates the statements in Llorente, and Skinner’s Registers, 
from which our author took his facts; and it contains a list of the names of all the 
prisoners, under the three separate heads of “The Burnt,’ ‘The Reconciled,” 
and ‘‘ Those who remain in prison for another Auto ;”’ which last exhibits a list of 
no less than thirty-seven persons, including the names of 


Fra Domenico di Roias | Roxas]. 

Don Carlo de Seso, habitatore dello Grugno. 

Pietro de Cazaglia [Cazalla], prete curato de Pedrosa. 

Pietro Soteglio, habitador di Aldea, il palo della diocesi di Zamorra, 
Donna Marina do Guevara, monaca nel monasterio di Balen di Valladolid. 
Donna Felippa di Heredia, monaca di detto monasterio. 

Donna Margherita di Santestefau, monaca di detto monasterio. 

Donna Francesca di Zuniga, monaca del detto monastcrio, &c. &e. 


Seven nuns of the monastery of Balen appear in this fatal list, followed by seven 
others, who were widows or girls. Thoordinary form in which those committed to 
tho flames were noticed (no mention is made of previous strangulation), is—* Burnt 
in person as a Lutheran ;” and in no one case, either of the burnt or the reconciled, 
do we notice the omission of the important phrase, * con confiscatione de bent.” 


Norte 1X.—Conression or Docror AUGUSTIN CAZALLA AT HIS DEATH. 
(Seo p. 187.) 


Tho author has said that Cazalla, “at the place of exceution, addressed a few 
words to his follow-prisoners in tho character of a penitent.” This admits of being 
qualified by the following particulars, taken from a MS. history of Valladolid, in 
the possession of B, Willen, Usq. :— 

“Augustin Cazalla, when he came opposite the Princess, knecled down and 
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said to her, ‘Queen and my lady! for the love of God let your Majesty hear four 
things from me.’ At which the chief alguazil ordered the procession to stop, and 
having petitioned her and received her consent, Cazalla kneeled before tho Prin- 
cess and, weeping, lamented his sins, exclaiming three times, ‘ Blessed be God ! 
Blessed be God ! Blessed be God !’ and kissing the cross in the standard, and look- 
ing up to heaven, holding a cross and uttering loud expressions of grief that scemcd 
to burst his heart with sorrow, said : ‘ Hear me, O heaven and men, and may our 
Lord be received with honour, and be ye holy witnesses, how I, a repentant sin- 
ner, return to the absolution of faithful Christians: I truly repent to God and to 
the holy commandments of Him the High Priest [¢.e. Christ]. I well and sincerely 
repent of all my sins, and am going to die in the faith of my Lord and God. I 
acknowledge that, for the least of my sins, I merit the gravest pains of hell that 
aré bestowed upon the condemned; but our Lord has shown mercy towards me by 
drawing me to the true knowledge of my former condition, to know that the way 
I was going was darkness, because of error and sin, and that the present is the way 
by which I and all Christians should walk. And on this he said certain words 
[probably those Llorente quotes] and returned to take his place again.” 

If this was the confession of Cazalla, I agree with Mr Wiffen in thinking that 
there is no retractation in it, but a mode of speaking fitted to animate the private 
and timid Protestants who might be within hearing. 


Norte X.—PmLAR COMMEMORATING THE DEMOLITION OF THE THIOUSE OF 
CaZALLa’s MoTHER. 


(See p. 140.) 


Dr M‘Crie states, on the authority of Llorente, that this pillar was to be seen on 
the spot on which it was erected till removed by the French in 1809. Mr Wiffen’s 
minute information enables me to state, that the pillar, ifindeed removed by the 
French, must have been replaced on the return of Ferdinand VII. Uesaw itso lately 
as the year 1826. It was, however, removed under the regency of Kspartero, in 
1840-1841. ‘* As an instance, not merely of the intolerance of a barbarous age, but 
also of the succeeding centuries that permitted such a token of bigotry to remain 
standing so long,” the same writer has inserted the inscription on this pillar, which, 
rendered into English, ran as follows: “ Paul LV., presiding in the Roman Church, 
and Philip II., reigning over Spain : The holy office of the Inquisition condemned 
these houses of Pedro de Cazallaand Dofia Leonor de Vibero, his wife, to be demo- 
lished and razed, because the Lutheran heretics assembled here in conventicle 
against our holy Catholic faith and the Roman church. In the year MDLIX., on 
the xxi. of May.” Notice to Epistola Consolatoria, By Juan Perez, Reprinted, 
1848, Pp, xxi. xxii. 


Nore XI.—AvutTo-DA-PES AT SEVILLE. 
(See p, 149, &c.) 


“In the year 1842,” says Mr Wiffen, ‘ whilst travelling in that country, I found 
myself in the Alameda Vicja of Seville, in front of the house formerly occupied by 
the Inquisition, where several of the prisoners were confined who were burned at 
the auto-da-f6 of 1560, Whilst gazing on the edifice with feelings of awe, I re- 
called to remembrance those martyrs for the truth, and at the same time I listened 
with painful interest to the narration made to me by a Spanish gentleman, of an 
attack made on those very premises at a recent period by an infuriated populace, 
who suffered but few of the friars, confined there for political offences, to escape 
with life. The building having taken fire, somo perished in the flames, whilst 
others fell by the hands of the assassins.” Notice prefixed to Mpistola Consolato- 
ria. By Juan Perez. P. xxiii. 

Similar sensations were awakened in the breast of another traveller.‘ Hore,” 
says Mr Rule, ‘zs a modern market-place, where was the first Inquisition ot So- 
ville, raised in the thirteenth century, by the misnamed Sainz } erdinand. From 
this soil, of which the pavement hides tho bones of many victims, tho groans of 
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martyrs ascended to heaven. From this place their blood still cries for vengeance ; 
and as we stood there, wretched Spain, distracted, half-peopled, waste, recking 
with the blood of her children, was suffering the scourge of God’s retributive jus- 
tice.” Memoir of a Mission to Gibraltar and Spain. By the Rov. W. H. Rule. 
London, 1844. P. 148. 

The account of the anto-da-fé in 1680, by Joseph del Olmo, of which our author 
speaks as “ a proof of the taste of the nation,” (p. 162, note 1), was reprinted at Ma- 
drid in 1820, the year of the final suppression of the Inquisition, in two editions, 
4to and 12mo, with illustrative notes. The editor of the latter, with a touch of 
satire which is yearly becoming more severe by the evidence of its truth, when 
giving the list of the grandees of Spain who attended that spectacle, says: ‘¢ This 

_list, and others that might be extracted from the accounts of other autos, is the 
true 7izon de Exspana—Brand of Spain.” 


Note XIJ.—ARMED RESISTANCE TO PERSECUTION. 
(See p. 164.) 


The author hero states in the text, and supports in a note, the sentiment that 
armed resistance to persecution, so far from entailing evil results, has, in point of 
fact, been followed by freedom, while tame submission has issued in the extermina- 
tion of truth, and in the perpetuation of religious thraldom. his sentiment L 
have been requested by some to qualify, as inconsistent with the example and 
teaching of Christ. 1am precluded, however, from taking such a course, not only 
by respect to the well-known opinions of tho author, who, it may be remarked, 
expressed the same conviction twenty-six years before the publication of ** Spain,” 
in the sketehes of this History which he inserted in the Christian Magazine for 
1803, but from feeling myself unprepared to adopt a theory which is at variance 
with the plain facts of history. ‘he teachings of Christianity ought not to be con- 
strued so as to condemn the teachings of nature. It is through their civil rights, 
which all are bound to protect, that the persecutor aims his blow at men’s religious 
freedom, Even in the case of France, the argument from history tells in favour of 
patriotic resistance to the oppressors of conscience. On this subject, 1 am happy 
to be able to quoto the authority of Mr Mendham: ‘A treacherous regret has 
sometimes been expressed that these sufferers, when they obtained suflicient power, 
were tempted to resist their persecutors by force, and eventually plunge the nation 
into a Jong and sanguinary war; and expediency has been called in aid of the 
insinuation, by the question, What did they gain by such conduct? They gained 
this, that for generations Christianity was not extinguished in France, but, on the 
contrary, continued for the time to create human souls to holiness and salvation. 
Look at Italy and Spain. What has non-resistance, whether necessary or not, 
done in those countries?” “Memoirs of the Council of Trent, Appendix, p. 344. 


Nort XIIJ.—ALLEGED DEMOLITION OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE INQUISITION 
AT Manpnip. 


A strange story on this subject was for somo time in circulation, to tho effect that 
when Napoleon penetrated into Spain in 1809, he gavo orders for the demolition of 
the buildings of tho Inquisition in the neighbourhood of Madrid ; that those orders 
were carried into execution by one Colonel Lemanousky, a Polish gentleman, who, 
after encountering somo resistance from the priosts, stormed the place, and, in a fit 
of indignation, excited by the spectacle of its horrible cells and instruments of tor- 
ture, blew up the whole establishment with gunpowder. Mr Willen, who visited 
tho house of Jnquisition at Madrid in 1820, and found it entire, though stripped of 
its furnituro, and bearing in its gloomy pits and vaults unmistakable vestiges of the 
purposes to which they had been applied, published a refutation of the above story, 
in Notes and Queries, vol. x., p. 120, Ke. ‘The most curious feature of this contro- 
versy was, that: Colonel Lemanousky, who had first published the account in an 
American nowspaper, and was still alive, though in extreme old ago, in 1854, on 
soving this refutation of his story, wrote to a New York paper, persisting in tho 
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affirmation of its truth, but in a way that proved his ignorance of the house in 
question. Mr Wiffen was thereupon at the pains to confirm his statements by 
witnesses formally examined on the spot. See Votes and Queries, vol. xi., p. 108; 
vol. xii., p. 77. 


Notr XIV.—SpanisH REFUGEES, 
(See p. 166.) 


“ A Spaniard, named Peter Nunnes, a native of Avila, succeeded Conrad Gesner, 
as Professor of Greek at Lausanne, in 1540.” Ruchat, Hist. Ref. de la Suisse, tom. 
vi. p. 452 (MS. note by the Author). He was succeeded by Theodore Beza,  Lbid. 

P. 167, note 7.—* Pierius, a Spaniard, pastor of Blois, held a conference with 
the Prince of Condé in 1563.” Smedley, Hist. of the Ref. Religion in France, 
vol. i. p. 269 (MS. note by the Author). 


Nore XV.—PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN IN REFERENCE TO RELIGION, 


It may be interesting to those who have perused our author's “ History of the 
Suppression of the Reformation in Spain,” to present a brief view of the progress of 
religious liberty in Spain since that period. 

The progress of freo opinion, the precursor of relicious liberty and of true re- 
ligion in Spain, may be said to have commenced at the suppression of the order of 
Jesuits in 1767,which practically moved the machinery of the Inquisition to its 
own purposes. From that lime, losing the direction of the Jesuits, it lost much of 
its authority and energy, being thereafter employed Jess to search the consciences 
of men respecting their religious faith, than to serve the purposes of government, 
by bringing the severity of that dreaded tribunal to bear upon liberal opinions in 
politics and literature. In 1790, the Inquisitor-General Don Augustine Rubin de 
Cevallos published a new index of prohibited books, ‘‘ which is, and ever will be,” 
writes the canon J. L. Villaneuva, ‘‘a monument of the connections of that tribunal 
with the Jesuits and the courtof Rome.” The preparation of it was committed to 
Don Joaquin Castellot, Canon of the royal Capilla de la Encarnacion, Hxaminer of 
Books for the Holy Office, a man much behind the age in his information, and very 
Jesuitical. This index was handsomely reprinted in small folio, with additions, in 
1844, and a supplement continued down to so recent a period as 1846, Since that 
period censures from time to time have been publicly issued upon the later works 
of the press, yet without authority, which haye becn collected into a Resumen, 
printed at Bilboa in 1852, containing a list of 235 articles ; an evidence that the 
spirit of the Inquisition survives its existence as an institution, 

Napoleon Buonaparte suppressed this infamous tribunal by a decree dated tho 4th 
of December 1808, issued from the palace of the Duque del Infantado at Chamartin, 
one league from Madrid; and, again, after much discussion, its suppression was 
decreed by the extraordinary general Cortes, on the 12th of Il’ebruary 1813, as inecom- 
patible with the new constitutional monarchy. In December thesame year Ferdinand 
VIL. returned to his capital, resuming his absolute sovercignty, dissolving the Cortes, 
and imprisoning some ofits most shining and patriotie members. As early as March 
1814 he re-established the tribunal of the Inquisition by royal ordinance ; Don Iran- 
cisco Mier y Campello, Bishop of Almeria, had the doubtful honour of being its forty- 
fifth inquisitor-yeneral and re-organiser, ‘The Pope, in 1815, by a bull forbade the 
uso of torture in all the tribunals of the Inquisition, and made some useful reforms 
in the manner of conducting trials, On the return of the Constitutionalists again to 
power, in 1520, the Cortes induced Ferdinand finally to abolish the obnoxious in- 
stitution ; yet on tho restoration of his absolute rule, by tho intervention of the 
French army wider the Due @ Anyouléme in 1823, there were nob wanting persons 
of high station to petition for its restoration, though without avail. 

Thus the progress and prospceets of a purer faith in Spain have varied with the 
fluctuations of political parties in that long-agitated country, because they who 
favour, or sevm to favour it, are guided loss by the perception of the truo Christian 
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doctrine professed by Protestants, than by opposition to the heavy shadow of 
Rome, enshrouding the whole nation’s energies for social progress in almost stag- 
nant darkness. They see, and we now sce too, the priestly power, the Jesuits and 
Rome, united with the reactionary principles of absolutism, although working under 
the forms of a constitutional government and a liberal party, advocating: partial 
toleration in religion as a means for social progress. Under the reactionary 
ministry a papal Concordat was signed at Madrid, on the 16th of March 1851 ; its 
character will be evident by a recapitulation of the first three articles of it. 

“«« Article I. The Roman Catholic Apostolieal Religion, which, to the exclusion of 
every other form of worship, continues to be the sole reliyion of the Spanish nation, 
will FOR EVER be maintained in the dominions of her Catholic Majesty, with all the 
rights and prerogatives which it ought to enjoy according to the law of God and the 
sacred canons. 

“ Article II. Consequently, the system of instruction in the universities, colleges, 
seminaries, and public or private schools, will be in conformity with the doctrine of 
the said Catholic religion, and no impediment whatever shall be placed in the way 
of those bishops and diocesan prelates charged by their office to watch over the 
purity of the faith and morals, and in the exercise of this office to watch over the 
religious education of youth in the public schools. 

“Article IMJ. Nor shall any impediment be placed in the way of the said prelates 
and other sacred ministers in the exercise of their functions, nor shall they, under 
any pretext whatever, be molested in the discharge of their duties : on the contrary, 
all the authorities shall provide for their protection, and see that due respect and 
consideration be observed towards them according to divine precept, and that no- 
thing be done causing contempt in any way. Her Majesty and her Royal Govern- 
ment will likewise dispense their powerful patronage and support to the bishops in 
eases which require it, principally when they have to place themselves in opposition 
to the malignity of those who try to pervert the minds of the faithful and corrupt 
their manners, or when they have to prohibit the publication, introduction, and 
circulation of bad and hurtful books, &c. &e. 

. (Signed) “Juan BruNeELLI, Archbishop of Thessalonica. 
‘MANUAL BERTRAN DE Lis,”?} 


The change of Government in 1854 led to the assembly of a constituent Cortes 
charged with the revision of the fundamental laws, which brought the Concordat 
and the existing laws respecting the national religion under review. The proposed 
basis for these was brought into the Cortes as follows: ‘*The nation takes upon 
itself the obligation to maintain and protect public worship, and the ministers of 
the Catholic religion, which the Spanish people profess. But no Spaniard or 
foreigner shall bo persecuted by the civil power for his opinions, so long as he does 
not exhibit them by public acts contrary to the religion” [of the state 4] This is far 
in advance of the first article of the Concordat, and yet it is infinitely below the 
admission and toleration of the Christian rights of conscience. No less than eleven 
amendments were successively proposed, most of them for the extension of this small 
measure of religious freedom ;—tho most remarkable was the following: ‘The 
nation takes the obligation to maintain and protect public worship and the minis- 
ters of tho Catholic relivion professed by the Spanish people. Yet it will tolerate 
and respect the form of worship which may be decorously used by any others, with- 
out permitting any ono to be molested or persecuted on occasion of religion, pro- 
viding that they also respect the worship of others and do not offend public morals.” 
An animated debate ensued, conducted with much talent and eloquence, and the 
amendment was negatived by a majority of four only ; the numbers being, for the 
original proposition, 103, and for the amendment, 99. Finally the proposition, in 
its original form, was carried by 200 votes to 52, and it constitutos, for the present 
time at least, the very narrow loyal foundation for religious liberty in Spain, 

Much interesting and correet information on this subject is contained in the 
“Memoir of a Mission to Gibraltar and Spain, with Collateral Notices of Events 
favouring Religious Liberty, and of the Decline of Romish Power in that Country, 
from the beginning of this Century to the Year 1842, By the Rev, W. H. Rule. 


1 Concordat between the Queen of Spain and the Court of Romo, signed at Madrid, 
March 16, 1851, Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Uer Majesty, 
July 3, 1851. 
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London, 1844.” Mr Rule, who is a Wesleyan minister, during several excursions 
into Spain was eminently successful in disseminating the knowledge of the truth. 
The result of his observations is, that the mysteries and mummeries of the Popish 
Church are giving way before a deeply-seated and widely-spread infidelity. He 
traces his account down to the year 1844, about the time of the fail of the liberal 
government under the regency of Espartero. A reactionary government followed, 
under the direction of Christina the queen-mother and General Narvaez, who 
used the priests for their own purposes, entering into stricter alliance with Rome, 
and peculating the public money, until an exasperated peoplo roso and drove out 
the worthless administration, to be sueceeded by a more liberal rule, which, how- 
ever, has just now been driven from power, and a reactionary policy is again ascen- 
dant in that guilty and distracted country. 


CORRIGENDA. 


(The following corrections have been chiefly suggested by my friendly correspondent 
Mr Wiffen.] 


Preface, page 1, for ‘‘ That work [the Detection, by De Montes] was immediately trans- 
lated into English,” read, ‘‘into French, Dutch, German, English, and of late years, 
into Spanish.” 

Page 62, note, for ‘‘1517" [given as the date of the translation of the Enchiridion of Erasmus 
into Spanish], read ** probably 1527.” 

Page 70, note 3, for ‘* lis Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans was published in 
Spanish at Venice in 1556, with a dedication, by his countryman, Juan Perez, to Julia 
Gonzaga,” read ‘* Tis Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans was edited by his 
countryman, Juan Perez, and published at Venice [Geneva] 1556, with a Dedicatory 
Epistle from Valdes to Julia Gonzaga.” Gerdes may have mistaken the dedication as 
the editor’s, and the address as the author's. 

Page 73, note 1, before ‘‘The second edition of this work [Valcra's Dos Tratados] was 

rinted 1599,” read ‘* The first edition of this work was printed in casa de Arnoldo 
Hatfeldo, 1588; the second edition,” &c. After 6°1600, 4to,"” read, “and another 
English translation appeared in 1704, entitled, ‘ Satyvical Lives of the Popes’ in Gavin's 
‘Key to Popery.’” Both of these writers have given but apocryphal versions of the 
original. The author states in his Preface that he had merely gota sight of a copy of 
Valera’s work, ‘‘now become very rare.” <A correct and handsome edition of the 
Spanish was printed a few ycars ago, with valuable notes. 


Page 87, Pedro Gales. The person’so called here was Nicolaus Gallasius, or De Gallars, one 
of the ministers of Geneva. See this corrected by our author himself, at page 174. 


Page 92, lines 11 and 15, for ** Catalonian,” read ‘* Catalan.” 

Page 95, line 5, for ‘‘ Oxford,” read “* Cambridge.” Peter Martyr and Ochino were sent to 
Oxford ; Bucer and Dryander [F. de Nnzinas] to Cambridge. 

Page 102, note 3, for ‘‘ It [Constantine’s Suma} was printed at Antwerp, teithout date,” read, 
“It was printed at Sevilla, 1651, and again at Antwerp, 1556.” The latter is in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, and an carlier edition, but imperfect, isin Trinity Library, 
Dublin. 

Page 176, line 5, for ‘* It would seem they [the Spanish refugecs] met soon after in one of 
the city churches,” read, ‘They met soon after in the ancient church of St Mary 
Axe, since pulled down.” Documentos Ineditos, Despatch of the Ambassador Quadra. 

Page 178, lino 4, for ‘In the year 1568 Corranus camo from Antwerp,” read, ‘In the year 
1567 Corranus came from Antwerp.” 

Pago 178, note 7. Mr Wiffen says that £7 Catholico Reformado was not written by Valera, as 
stated by Ricderer and others, but is The Reformed Catholic of William Perkins, trans- 
lated into Spanish by Guillermo Marsan, Gentil-hombre. Valera only revised it, and 
prefixed the Address to the Reader. Mr Wiffen considers the statement of Diodati, 
quoted in the same nete, to the eflect that no less than three thousand copies of 

Valera’s translation of the Bible had penetrated into Spain, as quite exaggerated. 
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Acontius, see Contio. 

Adoptionarian heresy, the, in Spain, 4. 

Adrian, Pope, 57—measures of, against Lu- 
theran books in Spain, 62. 

Africa, the early church of, 5—its indepen- 
dence, 7. 

A Lasco, friendship between, and Enzinas, 


Albigenses, notices of the, in Spain, &c., 14 
et seq.—the crusade against the, 40. 

Albret, Jeanne d’, plan of Philip IJ. for 
seizure of, 160. 

Alcala, Pedro de, works in Arabic by, 34. 

Alcala, the Polyglot of, 33—the University 
of, 30, 31 note. 

Alciati, a Unitarian, 173. 

Aldea del Palo, Protestantism in, 111. 

Alexander 1V., persecution of the Albigenses 


by, 17. 

Alfonso Il. of Aragon, decree against the 
Vaudois by, 16, 41—culture of the Pro- 
vengal language, &c. by, 27. 

a. ge V. of Aragon, patronage of literature 

a3!) 

Tico X., king of Castile, 12—fostering of 
the Castilian tongue by, 27—translation of 
the Bible under, 92. 

Algeri, bishop of, 78. 

Alphonsine Tables, the, 27. 

Alumbrados of Spain, the, 204. 

Alva, the duke of, humiliation of, before the 
Pope, 121. 

Ambrosian liturgy, the, 10, 

America, effects of the discovery of, on 
Spain, 58. 

Ancona, the Cardinal of, 57. 

Andalusia, victims of the Inquisition in, 51. 

Angelis, Francisco de, account, &e. of Lu- 
ther by, 61. 

Antonio, Nicolas, on Claude, 5 note. 

Antwerp, the Spanish Protestant refugees 
at, 166. 

Antwerp Catechism, the, 167. 

Arabs, fostering of learning by the, in Spain, 
26. 

Arabic, translation of the Bible into, 27— 
schools for, in Spain, 32—its study there, 
34. 

Aragon, introduction of the Roman liturgy 
into, 18—the Albigenses in, 17—establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in, 41—tirst re- 
sistance to the Inquisition in, 53—efforts 
of Cortes of, against the Inquisition, 56— 
Protestantism in, 112. 

Arce, Archbishop of Saragossa, attempts of, 
to save Solano, 163. 

Archel, Dr Sigismund, martyrdom of, 158, 

Arellano, Christobal d’, martyrdom of, 146. 


Arianism, early prevalence of, in Spain, 4 
—the renunciation of, by the Spanish 
church, 7. 

Arias, Garcia de, efforts of, on bebalf of the 
Reformed doctrines, 105—his temporising, 
ib. et seq.—martyrdom of, 145. 

Arnald, « heretic, curious anecdote connect- 
ed with, 19, 

Arnald of Villanueva, prosecution of, for 
heresy, 20. 

Arnold, viscount of Castlebon, &c., prose- 
cuted for heresy, 17. 

Augsburg Confession, effects of the, in 
Spain, 63. 

Autillo, see Auto-da-fé. 

Auto-da-fé, account of the ceremonial at an, 
131—the first at Valladolid, 135—the 
second, 140—the first at Seville, 144— 
the second, 149. 

Auto-da-fés, various, at Seville, &c., 156, 157. 

Avila, Juan de, aSpanish mystic, 69—perse- 
cution of, 62. 

Baca, Francisco, presiding inquisitor at the 
auto-da-fé at Valladolid, 135. 

Bacna, Isabella de, a Seville Protestant, 104 
—martyrdom of, 147, 

Baez, Gonzales, execution of, 137. 

Baeza, Dona Francisca Zunega de, 136. 

Balbani, Nicola, pastor at Geneva, 172. 

Balbastro, the Reformed in, 112. 

Barberis, Melippe de, one of the founders of 
the modern Inquisition, 42. 

Barbosa, Arius, 31. 

Barcelona, proceedings of the Inquisition of, 
158. 

Beghards, the, in Spain, 20, 21. 

Belmonte, Scfior de, Spanish ambassador at 
Rome, 55. 

Benavides, Gaspar de, punishment of, 152. 

Bertran, Francisco, a suspected heretic, 126. 

Bessarion, Cardinal, 30. 

Lible, efforts of the Inquisition against the, 
61—translations of the, into Spanish, 92. 
Biscay, persecution of the Albigenses in, 21. 

Blanco, Dr, sce Arias, Garcia de, 

Blandrata, a Unitarian, 173. 

HRoceaccio, satirical talo from, 79. 

Bohorques, Dona Juana de, tortured to 
death, 155. 

Bohorgues, Maria de, martyrdom of, 147, 

Horgarusei, Julio, 175. 

Burke, William, martyrdom of, 151. 

Rurton, Nicolas, martyrdom of, 151, 

Cadena, Luis de, accused of Lutheranism, 
63. 

Calahorra, the Beghards in, 21. 

Cano, Melchior, at the auto-da-fé at Valla- 
dolid, 135—hatred of, to Carranza, 154, 
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Caraccioli, Galeazzo, character and carecr 
of, 168 et seq. 

Cardoini, Camillo, 175. 

Carlos, Don, at the auto-da-fé at Valladolid, 
135. 

Carranza, Bartolomé, archbishop of Toledo, 
a friend of Valdes’, 68—sermon preached 
at San Roman's death by, 84—connection 
of de Roxas with, 108—the trial of, by the 
Inquisition, 153 et seq.—account of, 205. 

Carthagena, cruelties of the Inquisition at, 
160. 


Cassander, George, 85. 

Cassiodoro, a Seville Protestant, 104. See 
also Reyna. 

Castiglioni, Battista, 175. 

Castile, introduction of the Roman liturgy 
into, 12—the Albigenses in, 1S—persccu- 
tion of the Albigenses in, 21—establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in, 44—first resist- 
ance to the Inquisition in, 53—the Refor- 
mation in, 111. 

Castilla, Dona Isabella de, at an auto-da-fé, 
140. 

Castlebon, persecution of Vaudois in, 17. 

Castro, Adolpho de, account of Egidius by, 
204—of Carranza, 205 

Castro, Alfonso de, 97. 

Catalina, Dona, at an auto-da-fé, 140. 

Catalonia, the Albigenses in, 17. 

Cazalla, Pedro de, a Protestant, 111—mar- 
tyrdom of, 141. 

Cazalla, Doctor Augustin, pastor at Valla- 
dolid, 108—his career, 109 et seg.—death 
of, 136—dying confession of, 206. 

Celestin II1., persecution of the Vaudois by, 

Cennius on the supposed preaching of St 
James in Spain, 3 note. 

Cerdagne, persecution of Vaudois in, 17. 

Charles I., Inquisitorial correction of the 
works of, 182. 

Charles V., motives of, as to the Inquisition, 
56—cffects of the character, &c. of, on the 
Reformation in Spain, 59—effects of his 
dispute with Clement VIJ., 63—efforts of, 
on behalf of Alfonso de Virves, 65—his 
continued support of the Inquisition, 66— 
efforts of, to save Evidius, 76—conduct of, 
toward Roman, 43 — the murderers of 
Diaz shielded by, 89—honours conferredon 
Constantine Ponce by, 100—the abdication 
of, 118—his increased inveteracy against 
Protestantism, 119—dcdication of Enzinas’ 
Spanish New Testament to, 193, 

Church, ancient state of the, in Spain, 2 et seq. 
Cisneros, Leanor de, 136—her subsequent 
constancy and martyrdom, 138. ; 

Civil liberty, suppression of, in Spain, 5S. 

Claude, bishop of Turin, doctrines held 
b 


5. 
Ohenent VIL., cffects of the dispute of, with 
Charles V., 63. 
Collegios Mayores of Spain, the, 101. 
Cologne, the elector of, at the Council of 
Trent, 80. 
Columbus, the motives, &c. of, 58. 
Commerce, failure of, in Spain, 186, 
Complutensian polyglot, the, 33. 
Confessional, abuses of the, in Spain, 156. 
Constantinople, provecdings of the sixth 
council of, 8. F 
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Contio, Jacomo, 175. 

Conyents, rapid increase of, in Spain, 22. 

Cordova, the Chevalier de, on the Inquisi- 
tion, 52. 

Cornel, Maria de, martyrdom of, 147. 

Coroza, the, the cap worn at the Auto-da-Fé, 
132. 

Corran, Antonio de, pastor of the Spanish 
church at Antwerp, 166—residence, &e. 
of, in England, 178. 

Correa, an Inquisitor, defends Fgidius, 76. 

Council of the Supreme, tlie, in the Inguisi- 
tion, 44. 

beg race Cardinal, at the Council of Trent, 


ge ae immediate influence, &c. of the, 
9. 


Cruz, Luis de la, process of the Inquisition 
against, 155. 

Cuba, the Inquisition established in, 54. 

T’Arbues, the first Inquisitor of Aravon, 52. 

ose ahh account of the trial of Mgidius 

vs Thee 

Despotism, establishment of, in Spain, 58— 
the Inquisition the ally of, 182. 

Deza, proceedings of, as Inquisitor-general, 


51. 

Diaz, Alfonso, murder of his brother by, 88 
et seq. 

Diaz, Juan, career of, 87 et seq.—his mur- 
der, 89—Senarcle’s account of the murder 
of, 206. 

Diaz, Pedro, animosity of, against Egidius, 
76. 

Domiciliary visits of the Inquisition, origin 
of the, 66. 

Dorninican friars in Spain, the, 21. 

Dominicans, the, the first Inquisitors, 40, 41. 

Donatists, early laws against the, 38. 

Drama, the Spanish, 187. 

Dryander, see Mnzinas. 

Dueas, Demetrius, 32. 

Durando de Huesca, an Albigensian, 18, 

Durango, the Beghards in, 21. 

Fastern languages, study of the, in Spain, $2. 

Keija, the Valle de, the Reformed doctrines 
in the convent of, 107. 

Egidius, Dr, career, &c. of, 73 et seq.—impri- 
soned by the Inquisition, 75—death of, 81 
—cfiects of hiscondemnation on the Seville 
Protestants, 99—efligy of, burned, 149— 
further particulars regarding, 20+. 

FBlias, Vicar-general of the Franciscans, 22. 

Vlipand, Archbishop, heresy originated by, 4. 

Elna, bishop of, 78. ; 

Elvira, the Council of, denunciation of in- 
formers by, 41. 

England, the Protestant refugees in, 174 e¢ 
seq: 

Rneiuee: Sefior, memorial against the In- 
quisition by, 131. 

Enzinas, Vrancisco, 82—carecr, &c. of, 85, 
91 et seq.—translation of the New Testa- 
ment by, 93—hisimprisonment and escape, 
ib., 94—his subsequent career, 94—dedi- 
eation of his Spanish Testament, 193— 
specimens of it, 200. 

Enzinas, Jayme, career, &c. of, 85, 86—his 
martyrdom, 87, 

Enzinas, Juan, career, &c. of, 85, 86. 

rasmus, influence of, in Spain, 67—sup- 
pression of the works of, in Spain, 62, 
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Ermesinde, countess of Foix, 17. 
Escurial, restrictiuns on the professors of 
the, 184. 
eg wae, influence of the sentence 
of, 39. 
Fabianne, a Frenchman, martyrdom of, 151. 
Fanaticism, new spirit of, in Spain, 59. 
Farias, Francisco, denounced by Philip IL., 
177. 
Farias and Molino, letter to Grindal from, 
199. 
Felix, bishop of Urgel, an Adoptionarian, 4. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, attempt under, to 
reform the monastic system, 23 — esta- 
“blishment of the modern Inquisition un- 
der, 43—motives of, as to the inquisition, 
56—prohibition of the Spanish Scriptures 
by, 92 note. 
Ferdinand III. of Castile, 41. 
Ferdinand, archbishop of Granada, 24. 
Fernandez, Lorenzo, 168 note. 
Fernando, a monk, imprisoned with Con- 
stantine Ponce, 128. 
Fernando, archbishop of Granada, efforts of, 
for the conversion of the Moors, 34. 
Ferrer, Bonifacio, Spanish version of the 
Bible by, 92—specimen of his version of 
the New Testament, 200. 
Ferus, Jean, works of, denqunced by the 
Inquisition, 182. 
Figueroa, Don Mercia de, at the auto-da-fé 
of Valladolid, 135. 
Flaminio, Marcantonio, on A Kempis, 69. 
Florio, Michacl Angelo, 174. 
Foix, the Count de, prosecuted for heresy, 


bY fs 

Frampton, John, trial, &c. of, by the Inqui- 
sition, 151. 

France, settlements of the Albigenses in, 14 
—the Inguisition first established in, 40— 
—the Spanish Protestant refugees in, 167. 

Franciscan friars in Spain, the 21. 

Franco, Nicolas, bishop of Treviso, 43. 

Fremejere, Anne, 171. 

Froben, John, Luther’s works introduced 
into Spain by, 60, 

Fuente, Ponce de la, see Ponce. 

Fuentes, Bartolomé, 152. 

Furio, Frederico, defends the translation of 
the Bible, 97. . 

Gales, Pedro, 174—his martyrdom, ib. 

Garcia, Juan, betrayal of, by his wife, 116. 

Garcia, Madame, betrayal of the Valladolid 
Protestants by, 116. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, appointed Vice-Inquisi- 
tor-general, 123. 

Geddes on the Reformation in Spain, 114, 

Gelasius, Pope, the missal of, 10. 

Geneva, the refugee Protestants in, 168, 

Gentilis, Albericus, 175. 

Gentilis, Valentinus, 173. 

Gil, Juan, sce Pyidius. 

Goa, crucltics of the Inquisition at, 160. 

Gomez, Maria, betrayal Quring madness of 
the Seville Protestants by, 10s—martyr- 
dom of, with her dangrhters, &e., 150. 

Gonzalez, Dr Juan, martyrdom of, 145, 

Gonzalez, Maria, punishment of, 152, 

Gothic liturgy, the,11—its disuse in Spain, 12. 

Granada, Luis do, a Spanish mystic, 69. 

Granada, the Moorish kingdom of, 2—Pro- 
testautism in, 112, 


Gregorian liturgy, the, 10. 

Gregory LX., persecution of the Albigenses 
by, 17—the Inquisition founded by, 40. 
Gregory the Great, on the Papal claims, 6. 

Gribaldo, a Unitarian, 173. 

pas letter from Larias and Molino to, 
199. 

Guevara, Dona Marina, martyrdom of, 143. 

Guzman, Domingo de, a Seville Protestant, 
104, 105—recantation of, 156. 

Hardenberg, Albert, 91. 

a IV., plun of Philip II. for seizure of, 
160. 

Heresy, history of the laws against, 38. 

Heretics, early mildnvess toward, in Spain, 
41. 

Herezuelo, Antonio, a Protestant, 111—mar- 
tyrdom of, 138. 

Hernandez, Julian, importation of Spanish 
Bibles by, 98—arrest and imprisonment of, 
115—his firmness under the torture, &c., 
116—martyrdom of, and his heroism, 149, 

Herrera, Pedro, 152. 

Hesse-Cassel, the Spanish Protestants in, 
107. 

Hieronymite monks, spread ofthe Reformed 
doctrines among the, 107. 

Honorius I., condemnation of, by the coun- 
cil of Constantinople, 9. 

Horses, the Inquisition prohibit the expor- 
tation of, 159. 

Hoyeda, Alfonso de, prior of Seville, 43. 

Huesca, the Reformed in, 112. 

Hyperius, work by, reprinted in Spain, 183. 

Ignorance, prevalence of, among the Spanish 
priests, 24. 

Ildefonsian or Isidorian liturgy, the, 11. 

Illescas on the Reformation in Spain, i13— 
the work of, proscribed by the Inquisi- 
tion, 184. 

Mluminati of Spain, the, 204. 

Imniaculate conception, the, received in 
Spain, 24. 

Immorality, prevalence of, in Spain, 187. 

Infidelity, prevalence of, in Spain, 190. 

Informers, carly denunciation of, in Spain, 
41. 

Inquisition, the, sketch of its history, its 
forms of procedure, &c. &c., 40 ef seqg.— 
the ancicut and modern, distinction be- 
tween, 50—number of victims, 7b. et seq.— 
—its virulence against learning, 51—tirst 
resistance to it in Spain, 62 — corrupt 
procedure of, 56—resistance of, to Charles 
V., 65—leniency of, toward Valer, 72, 73— 
proceedings of, against the Retormed in 
Spain, 115 et seq.-—dying testimony of 
Charles V. in favour of it, 120—devotion 
of Philip IL. to it, i). ef seqy.—supremacy 
of it in Spain, 181—its power exerted in 
favour of despotism, 182— its cflorts 
against knowledge, et seq. — first institu- 
tion of it, andits fruits, 205. 

Insabatati, the, or Poor Meu of Lyons, 18, 

Isabella, quecn of Spain, $0, 31. 

Isidore, archbishop of Seville, the works of, 
26. 

Isidorian or Idefonsian liturgy, the, 11. 

Italy, degraded state of literature in, 185, 

Izarn, a Provengal bard, 16 note. 

Jarava, Ferdinand, translations from the 
Biblo by, 95. 
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Jerlito, Jeronimo, 175. 

Jewel, bishop, defence of the Spanish Pro- 
testants by, 176. 

Jews, oe against descent from, in 
Spain, 1, 2—enconragement of literature 
by the, in Spain, 283—relapsed, early treat- 
ment of, in Spain, 41—proeeedings of the 
Inquisition against the, 42—Spanish ver- 
sions of the Old Testament by the, 95, 

Juan L., prohibition of the Spanish’ Scrip- 
tures by, 92. 

Juana, queen-dowager, at the auto-da-fé at 
Valladolid, 135. 

Jubin, bishop, 78. 

Juda, Leo, the Latin Bible of, 183. 

Julian, archbishop of Seville, 8 et seq. 

oe” bull against the Spanish Bible 
py, 97. 

Keg rent te Inquisition against, 
182. 


Lamport, William, martyrdom of, 160. 
Learning, efforts of the Inquisition against, 
51 


Lebrixa, Antonio de, 30—the works of, 36 
—proccedings of the Inquisition against 
them, 51. 

Leo X., intrigues, &c. of, in Spain, 55—cor- 
ruption of, 56—measures of, against Lu- 
theran books in Spain, 61. 

Leon, Juan de, martyrdom of, 146. 

Leon, Luis de, works of, denounced by the 
Inquisition, 183. 

Leon, the Albigenses in, 18—spread of Pro- 
testantism in, 111. 

Lerma, ledro de, aceused of Lutheranism, 63 
—further particulars regarding, 203. 

Lima, crueltics of the Inquisition at, 160. 

Lira, Nicolas de, 36. 

Literature, carly state of, in Spain, 26 et seq. 
—degraded state of, in Spain, 185—and in 
Italy, ib. 

Lithgow, William, tortured by the Inquisi- 
tion, 161. 

Lizzarago,Juan, Basque New Testament by, 
96. 

Liorente’s History of the Inquisiticn, no- 
tices of, 46, 47,48 notes, et seq. passim—on 
the trial of Egidius, 77—on the execution 
of Nicolas Burton, 151. 

Logrono, Protestantism in, 111—proceedings 
of the Inquisition of, 158 

Losada, Christobal, appointed pastor of the 
Protestants of Seville, 104—martyrdom of, 
147. 

Louis VIII., crusade of, against the Albi- 
genses, 16. 

Lucas Tudensis, anecdote of, 19. 

Luis, a mulatto, pnnishment of, by tho In- 
quisition, 152, 

Luna, Juan de, 168 note, 

Luther, introduction of the works of, into 
Spain, 60—Ictter from, on Tauler, 70. 

Lutheran books, efforts of, for suppressing, 
66. 

Luzero, the Inquisitor, 54. 

Lyons, the Spanish Protestants in, 167. 

Macanaz, minister of Philip V., overthrow 
of, by the Inqnisition, 181. 

Majorca, persecution of the Albigenses in, 20. 

Malvenda, Pedro, $7. 

Mancio de Corpus Christi, tergiversation of, 
154. 


Manichcism, punishable with death, 38. 

Mann, Wn; glish ambassador at the Spanish 
Court, 101. 

Manrique, the Inquisitor-general, 62. 

Manuel, Don Juan de, letter on Luther 
from, 61. 

Marinco, Lucio, 31. 

Martin, Is: AAC, tortured by the Inquisition, 
161. 

Martinengo, Celso, pastor of the Church at 
Geneva, 172. 

Martinez, Martini, work by, 183. 

Martini, Raymond, the works of, 32. 

Martinia, Dona Isabella, imprisoned for 
heresy, 126. 

Martyr, Peter, on the Inquisition, 52, 53. 

Martyr, Peter, of Aughiecra, 31. 

Massimiliano, Celso, 172. 

Medina del Campo, priests, &c. in, 186 note. 

Melancthon, conversation between, and Val- 
des, 64. 

Mella, Alfonso de, persecution and death of, 


Mena, Juan de, the Spanish poet, 28 

Mendoza, Inigo Lopes de, encouragement 
of literature by, 28. 

Metropolitans, long resistance to, in Spain, 5. 

Mexico, crnelties of the Inquisition at, 160. 

Militia of Christ, what, 41. 

Modern Inquisition, establishment of the 
so-called, 42, Sve Inquisition. 

Meee Nicolas, denounced by Philip IL, 

177. 


Mobaceneien: rapid increase of, in Spain, 
92 


Monastic system, rapid spread and corrup- 
tion of the, in Spain, 22 ct seq. 

Monks, rapid increase of, in Spain, 22, 

Monothelite heresy, proceedings of the Span- 
ish church regarding the, 8. 

Montanus, Arias, the Polyglot Bible of, 183. 

Montes, his work on the Inquisition, 167. 

Montfort, Simon de, crusade of, against the 
Albigenses, 16. 

Moors, the, in Spain, 2—efforts for the con- 
version of, in Granada, 34—procecdings of 
the Inquisition against the, 43. 

Moorish blood, prejudice against, in Spain, 
Ds 

Mare Philosophy, proscribed by the In- 
quisition, 184. 

Morocco, emperor of, appearance of his son 
at an auto, 157. 

Mozarabic or Mixtarabic liturgy, the, 4— 
efforts of Ximenes ou behalf of, 28 

Munebrega, Gonzales, appointed Vice- cals 
sitor-general, and his proceedings, 12 

Murcia, Protestantisin in, 112—auto- dae 
at, 157: 

Muret, the battle of, 17. 

Mystics, influence of the, in Spain, 69. 

National character, degradation of, in Spain, 
157. 

Natural Philosophy,restrictions on, in Spain, 
1S4. 

Navarre, the Inquisition established in, 41 
—plan of Philip If, for annexation of, 
159, 

Nestorianism, early prevalence of, in Spain, 


4. 
New Christians, the, in Spain, 43—efforts of 
the, against the Inquisition, 53, 54. 
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Nunez, Fernando, 32—persecution of the 
widow, &c. of, 130. 

Observantines, the, in Spain, 22. 

Ocampo, Don Christobal de, martyrdom of, 


boa Gaspar, a Spanish Protestant, 167 

note, 

Oleaster, work by, denounced by the In- 
quisition, 182. 

Olmedo, a Protestant, death of, in the In- 
quisition, 129. 

Oran, establishment of the Inquisition in,54. 

Orense, the bishop of, at the council of 
Trent, 80. 

Ortega, Dona Catalina de, martyrdom of, 

Ole 

Ortiz, Alfonzo, 23. 

Osma, Pedro de, works of, 86. 

Paci, Julio, 174. 

Padilla, Don Christobal de, a Protestant, 
11J—imartyrdom of, 137. 

Palatinate, the Spanish Protestants in the, 
167. 

Palencia, the bishop of, at the auto-da-fé at 
Valladolid, 135. 

Palencia, Alfonso de, 30. 

Papal court, intrigues of the, in Spain, 55— 
peace between Spain and the, 121. 

Papal power, influence of the crusades on 
the, 40. 

Papal supremacy, establishment of the, in 
Spain, 13, 21. 

Paramo on the Reformation in Spain, 113. 

Paris, ferocity of executions at, 86. 

Paul IV., fanaticism of, 120, 121—humilia- 
tion of Philip II. before, 121—measures 
of, against the Spanish Protestants, 122, 

Paulus Burgensis, the works of, 36. 

Pedro IIL. of Aragon, 13—persecution of the 
Albigenses by, 16—his death, 17—the 
Great, contest between, and the Pope, 


Pedroso, Protestantism in, 111. 

Pegna, Juan de, process of the Inquisition 
against, 155. 

Perez, Dr Alonzo, martyrdom of, 137. 

Perez, Dr Antonio, a Protestant, 111. 

Perez, Juan, career of, 95—his version of 
the Bible, 97—formation of Spanish church 
in Geneva by, 174—efligy of, burned, 149 
—extracts from Preface to his Spanish 
New Testament, 195. 

Persecution, on armed resistance to, 164, 
208. 

Phaustus, Nicctas, 32. 

Philip 11., procecdings of, against the Span- 
ish Bible, 98—deyotion of, to the Inquisi- 
tion, 120—measures of, against the Span- 
ish Protestants, 122 ¢¢ seq—at the auto- 
da-fé at Valladolid, 140—etforts of, against 
the exiled Spaniards, 176, 177. 

Philip V., humiliation of, by the Inquisi- 
tion, 181. 

Pinel, Duarte, Spanish Old Testament by, 


95, 

Ponce de la Fuente, Constantine, first ap- 
ears as a Reformer, 7i—rcmoved to the 
Low Countries, 75—influence of, among 

the Protestants of Seville, 99—his pre- 
vious career, character, &e., ib. et seq.—lis 
first difficulties, 10J—his private teaching 
and works, 102—trial and death of, 126 


et seq.—his sentonee, and burnt in effigy, 
128—extracts from the Confession of, 196. 

Ponee de Leon, Don Juan, a Seville Pro- 
testant, 104—trial and death of, 144. 

Poor Catholics, the Waldensian socicty of, 
18. 

Eee Hen of Lyons, a name of tho Vaudois, 

6, 18. 
Portugal, rise of the Reformed opinions in, 


Jie 

Priscillian, sect founded by, in Spain, 4— 
execution of, for Manicheism, 88. 

Protestants, -calumnies circulated against 
the, 155. 

oat books, importation of, into Spain, 

59. 

Protestant exiles, Spanish, sketches of, 166. 

Protestantism, advancement of civil liberty 
by, 180. 

Provengal bards, the, and the Vaudois, 16 
note. 

Proyengal poetry, culture of, in Spain, 27. 

Prudentio, Galindo, doctrines held by, 5. 

Qualificators of the Inquisition, the, 47. 

Quevedo, Geronimo, 108 note. 

Ragnoni, Lattantio, 172. 

Ramé, Louis, a ’rench Protestant, 160. 

Runiro I. of Aragon, 13. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 17. 

Raymond, Count of Forcalquier, prosecuted 
tor heresy, 17. 

Raymond de Sebonde, prosceution of, for 
heresy, 20. 

Reformation, the obstacles to the, in Spain, 
388 et seq.—cffects of the suppression of the, 
in Spain, 180 et seq. 

Reyla, Juan de, an apostate, 107, 

Religion, present state of, in Spain, 188, 
209. 

Reyna, Cassiodoro de, notices of, 95, 96, 106 
—Pastor at Antwerp, 166—his career, 167 
—his Bible, id. 

Ribera, Dona Silva de, 136—Dona Constanza, 


wb. 

Ritual, the early Spanish, 10. 

Rodriguez, Dr Fernando, 150, 

Roger Bernard LL., Count of Foix, prose- 
cuted for heresy, 17. 

Roman liturgy, the, 10—its introduction 
into Spain, 12. 

Rotan, Jean Baptiste, 172. 

Roussillon, persecution of the Albigenses in, 
20. 

Roxas, Domingo de, a Protestant convert, 
108—martyrdom of, 141. 

Roxas, Don Pedro Sarmiento de, reconciled 
at an auto-da-fé, 135—punishment of vari- 
ous members of his family, 136. 

Ruiz, Gregorio, accused of heresy, 105. 

Ruiz, Juan, the poems of, 29, 

Saavedra, Dona Marina de, 136, 

St Augustine, opposed to persecuting here- 
tics, 38. 

St Domingo de la Calzado, martyrdom of 
Waldenses at, 21. 

St Dominic, connection of, with the Inquisi- 
tion, 40, 41 note. 

St Blizabeth, convent of, the Reformed 
doctrines in, 105. 

St Francis de Borgia, @ Spanish mystic, 69. 

St James, the supposed evangelisation of 
Spain by, 3. 
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St Juan, Fernando de, 100. 
St Martin, opposition of, to persecuting 
heretics, 388. 
St Vincent Ferrer, the sermons, &c. of, 43. 
Salamanca, converts in, 22—the university 
of, 31—restrictions on the university of, 
184—priests, churches, &¢. in, 186 note. 
Salto, Melchior de, exeeution of, 152. 
San Belen, Protestantism among the nuns 
of, 111. 
San Benito, the, 132, 
San Isidro del Campo, convent of, the Re- 
formed doctrines in, 105,°106 et seq.— 
veseape of some of the monks of, and per- 
secution of the remainder, 117 et seq.— 
burning of four monks of, 145, 
San Juin, Fernande de, martyrdom of, 147. 
San Roman, Francisco, carcer, &¢. of, as a 
reformer, 82—her martyrdom, 83. 
Sanchez, Juan, martyrdom of, 142. 
Sanchez, Juana, suicide of, in the Inquisi- 
tion, 129. 
Santa Clara, Protestantism in the nuunery 
of, 121. 
Santilana, the Marquis de, 28. 
Santiquatro, Cardinal, 57. 
Santo, Rabbi don, 28. 
Saracens, encouragement of literature by 
the, in Spain, 26. 
Saragossa, the Keformed in, 112—proceed- 
ings of the Inquisition of, 158. 
Sardis, the council of, 7. 
Sarmiento, Don Pedro, a Protestant, 111. 
Schopper, James, 100. 
Science, efforts of the Inquisition against, 
183. 
Sects, early prevalence of various, in Spain, 


Segura, Marcos de, punishment of, for 
heresy, 162. 

Senarcle, Claude, account of the murder of 
Diaz by, 90—account of, 206. 

Sepulveda, Juan Ginez de, account of the 
rourder of Diaz by, 91. 

Seso, Don Carlos de, efforts of, on behalf 
of the Reformation, 111—martyrdom of, 
140. 

Sesvaz, Bernardino de, pastor at Geneva, 

68. 


Seville, the Inquisition of, its severities, 50 
—history of the Reforination in, 73 et seq. 
—effects of the condemnation of Egidius 
on the Protestants of, 99—influence of 
Constantine Ponce on them, ib. et seq.— 
formal organisation of the Protestant 
church in, 104—betrayal of the Protest- 
ants of, 116—their general arrest, 117— 
the first auto-da-fé at, 144—the second, 
149—other auto-da-fés at, 15U—the house 
of the Inquisition at, and the antos at, 
207. 

Sforza, Ascanio, 23. 

Silva, Diego de, Inquisitor in Portugal, 67. 

Sixtus IV., intrigues of, in Spain, 55. 

Solano, Juan Antonio, process against, for 
heresy, 162, 

alia Vincente, a refugee Protestant, 168 
note. 

Soto, Domingo do, betrayal of Egidius by, 
76 et seq. 

Soto, Pedro de, condomnation of Enzinas’ 
Now Tostament by, 93, 


INDEX, 
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Spain, sketch of carly ecclesiastical history 
of, 1 et sey.—oarly resistance to the Inqui- 
sition in, 52—special obstacles to the Ro- 
formation in, 112 et seq.—effects of tho 
suppression of the Reformation on, 180 
et seq.—number of priests, &c. in, 186— 
future prospects of, 191— present state of 
religion in, 209. 

Spaniards, national prejudices of the, l= 
mixture of races among, 2. 

Spanish, translation of the Bible, &. into, 

Spavish church, carly state of the, 4—its 
early government, 5. 

Spanish clergy, rapacity of the, 78—their 
conduct at the council of Treut, 79. 

Spanish court, policy of the, regarding the 
Inquisition, 56 et seq. 

Spanish Inquisition, the, 42. 

Spanish poets, the early, their forbearance 
toward the church, 28. 

Spreng, James, a Lutheran preacher, 82. 

Superstition, prevaleuce of, in Spain, 24, 
189 


Talavera, archbishop, opposition of, to the 
Inquisition, 52. 
Tauler, John, a mystic, 69—Luther on him, 


70. 

Tendilla, the Conde de, patronage of litera- 
ture by, 31. 

Terranova, Marquis of, anecdote of, 120, 

Texeda, Ferdinando de, 179 note. 

Theological studies, efforts of the Inquisition 
to suppress, 183. 

Thomas a Kempis, the works of, 69. 

Tizon de Espana, the, 2. 

Tobar, Bernardin, prosecuted, &c. for Lu- 
theranism, 63. 

Toledo, the council of, 7—Protestantism in, 
112—auto-da-fé at, 157—wealth of the 
clergy, &c. of, 186 note—the archbishop 
of, see Carranza, 

Toro, Protestantism in, 111, 

Torquemada, appointment of, as Grand In- 
quisitor, 44—popular hatred of, 53. 

Tortosa, rapacity of the Spanish clergy in 
regard to bishopric of, 78. 

Torture, the employment, &c. of, by the 
Inquisition, 49. 

Tostado, Alfonso, his Scriptural commen- 
taries, 36. 

Toulouse, the Inquisition first established 
jn, 40. 

Transubstantiation, doctrine of, in Spain, 24. 
Trent, Council of, conduct of the Spanish 
clergy at, 79—its proceedings, 80 et seq. 
Triana, first institution of the Inquisition in 

tho castle of, 203, 

Tribunal of Penance, the, 42. 

Ulloa Pereira, Don Juan de, sentence of, at 
an auto-da-fé, 136. 

Universities, jealousy of the Inquisition re- 
garding the, 154. 

Urgel, the bishop of, 17. 

Usque, Abraham, Spunish Old Testament 
by, 95. 

Vacea, Lorenzo, 23, 

Valdes, Alfonso, account of Luther and bis 
doctrines by, 60—on the Augsburg Con- 
fession, 64—convicted of Lutheranism, 65, 

Vuldes, Fernando, enmity of, to Constan- 
tine Ponce, 101. 
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Valdes, Francisco, inquisitor-general, 44, 
120--r asures of, ayainst the Spanish 
Protest¥nts, 122 et seq. .—efforts of, to save 
Dona Marina Guevara, 143—hatred of’, to 
Carranza, 154. 

Valdes, Juan, the sentiments and views of, 
6S et seq. 

Valencia, persecution of the Albigenses, &c. 
in, 20—Protestantism in, 112. 

Valer, Rodrigo de, the first Spanish Refor- 
mer, his career, views, &c., 71 et seg.—his 
trial and sentence, 73. 

Valera, Cypriano de, 95, 96, 178—his version 
of the Bible, &c., 17S Note: 

Valla, Laurentius, protected by Alfonso V. 
of Aragon, 30. 

Valladolid, martyrdom of Albigenses at, 21 
—introduction of the Reformed doctrine 
into, 82 et seq.—progress of the Reforma- 
tion in, 108 et seq.—bcetrayal of the Pro- 
testants of, 116—their general arrest, 117 
—the great auto-da-fé of Protestants at, 
135—the second, 140—-further particulars 
of first auto at, 206. 

Vargas, letters from, onthe councilof Trent, 
80. 

Vargas, Dr, 
death, 75. 

Vandois, see Albigenses. 

Vera y Santangel, Don Miguel de, martyr- 
dom of, 158. 

Verdun, ‘the bishop of, at the council of 
Trent, 80, 

Vergara, Juan de, prosecuted, &c. for Lu- 
theranism, 63. 

Vibero, Dona Beatrice de, de.th of, at an 
anto-da-fé, 137. 


a Spanish reformer, 74—his 


Vibero, Dona Leonor de, proceedings against, 
139. 

Vibero 
of, 137. 

Vibero Cazalla, Juan de, sentence, &c. of, 
136. 

Vich, Geronimo, Spanish ambassador at 
Rome, 55. 

Villalba, rancisco de, prosecution of, for 
heresy, 107. 

Villavicencio, Lorenzo de, work by, 183. 

Villena, Ilenry, Marquis of, encouragement 
of literature by, 27. 

Virves, Alfonso ae “convicted, &ec. of Lu- 
theranism, 65—on persecution, ib. 

Virves, Diego de, 152. 

Virves, Maria de, martyrdom of, 147. 

Vittoria, wife of Galeazzo Caraccioli, 168, 
170, 171. 

Vives, Ludoviecns, influence of, in Spain, 37. 

Waldenses, see Albigenses. 

Wasor, Anthony, 146. 

Wessel, John, 91. 

Wickliffites, the, in Spain, 20. 

Witlen, Mr, on the autos, &c. at Seville, 
207. 

Ximenes, cardinal, reforms attempted by, 
23—restor: ation of the nniversity of Aleala 
by, 31—the Complutensian polyglot origi- 
nated by, 33—his intolerance, 35—efforts 
of, in support of the Inquisition, 53— 
curious work assigned to him, 54. 

Zafra, Francisco, a fricnd of the Seville 
Protestunts, 10: 3—escape of, from the In- 
quisition, 117—burned in effigy, 149. 

Zamarra, or San Benito, the, 132. 

Zamora, Protestantism in, 111. 


Cazalla, Francisco de, martyrdom 
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